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■THR WHITE SIRDAR COOLIE" 


“From Pit to^ Parliament.” 

VF^F^Y F 2 ngIisFi household in India has 
a “Sirdar Bearer” who is the chief of 
the domestic servants. What the 
Maharaja of Hurdwan meant to insinuate 
by callin^ij Mr. ICeir-Hardie, a “White Sirdar 
Coolie” was that he was only a chief of 
the white coolies of Fngland. The Viceroy 
(lid not think it necessary to call him to 
order and the explanation since given by 
the Maharaja as contained in a letter to 
the I^ress only adds insult to injury. The 
impudence of the Maharaja has been con¬ 
demned by the united voice of the Indian 
and the Anglo-Indian Press. Yet the 
expression threatens to become historic. 
It certainly signifies much more than the 
contempt of the Maharaja of Burdwan for 
Mr. Keir-Hardie and his comrades of the 
I..abour Party. To any intelligent reader 
of the mind of the Government of India, as 
{ evinced by the policy pursued by them 
i during the last four years, it is a most 
[ significant evidence of the compact that 
has been made between the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy and the landed aristocracy of 
India as against the rising educated demo¬ 
cracy. The Maharaja and his like are 
entering on a new phase of life. Hitherto 
the average Anglo-Indian made no secret 
of his contempt for the class. They were 
represented to be the parasites of Indian 
society whom Dame Fortune had placed 
in gositions, the benefits of which they 
enjoyed to the fullest extent but the respon- 
sibiyties which they shirked and did not 
acknowlec^e. Whatever their feeling.s for 


the hereditary chiefs and princes or for the 
military classes of the north, the Anglo- 
Indian had nothing but contempt for the 
Bengali Zemindars, the creatures of the 
folly of Lord Cornwallis, as he called them. 
All sorts of vices real or imaginary were 
placed to their credit. “They harrassed 
and sweated the Ryot.” “They sucked the 
life-blood of the latter and fattened them¬ 
selves on the fruits of others’ labours.” 
“They cared not a brass farthing for the 
people and the country.” F 2 very Anglo- 
Indian critic from the amiable Sir Frederick 
Lely to the incorrigible Rees has drawn 
fanciful pictures of the lapacious character 
of the Zemindars of Bengal and has held 
them up as objects of ridicule, contempt 
and blame. .At the second reading of the 
new India Councils Bill in the House of 
Lords, IwOrd Curzon did not spare them. 
The Zemindars of Bengal and the English 
educated Hindoos in general have so far 
been classed together. They have been 
the equal recipients of the blessings of their 
Anglo-Indian patrons. The Congress has 
been condemned, because it is supposed to 
be worked in their own interests by the 
Zemindars and lawyers of Bengal. It will 
be no use adding to the dimensions of this 
paper by presenting quotations from the 
writings of the different Anglo-Indian 
critics on this subject. They are too well- 
known to require quotation. 

We will content ourselves with giving 
two excerpts from one of the latest books 
on the subject of Indian Administraiive 
Problems which is a fruit of the joint 
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collaboration of an, A' *1 •’ adminis¬ 
trator and a FTiPch uaveiiei. I ne reader, 
who we presume has read the books written 
by Rees and others of his way of thinking, 
will hnd that the quotations we give below 
are comparatively milder as compared with 
what is to be found in the former. 

Sir William Meyer and Monsieur Chailley 
say on page 138 of their new book, “the 
Administrative Problems of British India,” 
that “the Zamindar even if not an absentee 
leads in general a life of luxury; hunts, 
gambles, is always trying to buy fresh land, 
ruins himself out of ostentation, borrows in 
order to meet his expenses, and finally 
leaves his property in the hands of a money¬ 
lender, who squeezes the tenantry. Nor 
are money-payments all in this case. The 
peasants have to furnish all sorts of corves, 
including beating when their landlord goes 
out shooting, and the man who refuses will 
one dav find himself falsely accused of some 
offence upon the sworn testimony of a num¬ 
ber of real villains.” Again on page 163 
we find the following, “i’he estates of the 
Zamindars of Bengal, who are a bulwark 
of the National Party, show that these have 
not ameliorated the condition, or even 
relieved the sufferings, of their tenantry. 
Almost all of them have been enriched by 
the permanent settlement of Bengal but it 
has required several acts to make them give 
their tenanls some liitle share of the un¬ 
earned increment which they have obtained. 
The petty cultivators in Bengal are amongst 
the most harshly treated in India and the 
proprietors of these large estates who lead 
a life of luxury in the Capital of India or 
Europe do not, with rare exceptions, contri¬ 
bute to the schools, hospitals, drainage or 
other public works.” To the student of 
English and Irish political history this is 
very mild language as compared with what 
is used by British democrats for the landed 
aristocracy of England and Ireland, yet the 
representatives of British democracy in India 
are now making an alliance with the 
landed aristocracy of that country of which 
Maharaja Partap is a shining star to keep 
down and malign the educated democracy. 

They have suddenly discovered greater 
virtues in them. I'hey are brave, manly 
and bulwarks of the established order and 
of ‘the British Empire. They have been 
neglected so far and passed over in favour 


of the pettyfogging lawyer and the school¬ 
master. That was a mistake and it aught to 
be set right. As a result of this change of 
attitude the Zemindars are being patted 
on the back. The latter are of course very 
grateful and the gratitude can find no 
better expression than a wild denunciation 
of the class whose misfortunes have been 
their making I'he best form of gratitude 
is to bark at the supposed enemy of the 
master. 

The events of the last five years have 
witnessed a change in the attitude of 
the Anglo-Indian administrator towards 
the Bengali Zemindars and his compatriots 
in other parts of the country. He is now 
upholding the latter as men “having stake in 
the country” and “as natural leaders of the 
people.” The Maharaja of Burdwan and 
the Khan ' 1 ‘lwana of Shappurare typical 
representatives of this class. It is their 
ambition to lead in the Councils of the 
Empire and to make a name for themselves. 
Their speeches on the Press Ciagging Bill 
were drafted with an eye to that goal. 
Maharaja Mahtab’s reference to Mr. Keir- 
Hardie was really a fling at the lowly born 
Indian Nationalists. 'I'he latter were in his 
eves 100 small to be hit directly and hence 
the contemptuous reference to one whom 
thev hold in high estimation and as an 
example for themselves. 

The Editor of the Modern Re^'iciv in his 
comments on tlie speech of the Maharaja, 
gave a crushing reply to the latter but we 
think it is also necessary to let the Indians 
have a further and deeper insight into the 
character of the man whom the Maharaja 
insulted and who at the present moment holds 
a unique position in liritish politics. Mr. 
Keir-Hardie is, in the words of the Maharaja, 
a Sirdar of the Labour Party and as such 
commands 40 solid votes in the House of 
Commons. In alliance with the Irish 
Nationalists, Mr. Keir Hardie’s party is 
just now the master of the situation. They 
have in the palm of their hands the fate 
of the mi’ilsters who in their turn make 
and unmake the Rajas and Maharajas of 
India as well as appoint and dismiss 
Viceroys and the (iovernors of that country. 
It will be both interesting and instruct¬ 
ing to the rea^ders of this Review to know 
how the “White Sirdar Coolie’ has risi n to 
his present position and what d >tingiilslu‘S 
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him from the Maharaja of Burdwan. 
We cull the foUowinj^ sketch of his life from 
a publication of the Independent Labour 
Party» called “J. Kelr-Hardie, M. P., the 
Man and the Movement”. In doing so we 
are telling the narrative of his life in as few 
words as possible and almost in the very 
words of the author who is one of his 
comrades and a member of the London 
County Council. 

James Keir-Hardie first saw the light—or 
what light there was to see—in a typical 
one-roomed cottage, one of a miner’s row 
near Newarthill, Scotland, on August 15th. 
1856. His first memory of feelings is of hot 
tears falling; his first memory of sound, not 
of a crooning lullaby, but of sobs In this 
dwelling of o#e room, with itsfloor of baked 
mud, its white-wasjied walls and rafters 
open to the thatch, its door opening direct 
to the highv'ay—a typical home of those 
horn to toil across the border- J. Keir- 
Hardie spent his infant days. These days 
were spent mostly alone, since his grand¬ 
mother, to whose care he was for a time 
entrusted, had to leave the cot for the work 
of the field and farm. His father was then 
absent at the call of a sea-faring life, and 
his mother had been compelled to return to 
her work as a farm servant. 

In his third year, Keir's father renounced 
the sea, atul the family removed to Govan, 
a Cilasgow suburb. From now on, his 
mother was his school-master. .As to school¬ 
ing in the ordinary sense, this was as brief 
as it was inefficient. As a matter of fact, 
he made just one full day’s attendance at 
the village school, and only one. His 
mother became also his guide and friend. 
She was a remarkable woman. No wonder 
that in after years there was to Keir-Hardie 
at least one perfect woman In the world — 
his mother and to her, one man whose 
actions and intentions, no matter what the 
newspapers might say, were ever un¬ 
impeachable. 

In the interval of assisting in the home 
“~-for the mother was in weak health -he 
was taught by her his letters. His method 
of practically applying this acquisition of 
knowledge was by continuing his studies 
at^ the shop windows where children’s 
picture books were on view. 

^isfostifne, in the shape of an accident 
to his fayier, who at this time was working 


in the shipyards, came upon ^he family, 
and this was closely followed by a strike, 
with all the added privation. 

Keir was seven years of age when circum¬ 
stances determined that childhood must 
cease, and that the battle for bread begin. 
Various jobs were obtained by this, as yet, 
mere child,—first, as messenger, then in a 
printer’s shop, then at a foundry, afterwards 
at a confectioner’s, and finally, soon after his 
eighth birthday, in the pit. His first duty, 
that of door-keeper, was to see that a door 
was closed immediately after being opened 
for any purpose. Often in the winter months 
the child went into the depths before it 
was light, and returned to the surface when 
it was again dark. 

Many incidents of interest during those 
early years could be told, did space permit. 
Two, which have a bearing upon character¬ 
istics of later years, must suffice. One, a 
dread happening, which often marks the 
miner’s life -an explosion. Young Keir 
had by this time been promoted from door¬ 
keeper to pony-boy, and soon boy and 
pony were playmates and close friends. 
Amidst the rush of coal-laden trucks, came, 
one day, the dull rumble and stifling atmo¬ 
sphere in which the lights went out, making 
it clear that the one thing miners fear had 
come to pass. Then came flying footsteps, 
as men stumbled by in the dark, with cries 
of warning to others to hurry, and the 
child, bewildered, fled too with his pony, 
whose instinct fortunately led it to a place 
of safety its stable. 

The roll call at the pit revealed the fact 
that the lad was yet below, and immediately, 
there were volunteers for rescue coming 
forward to descend and find him, which 
they did, asleep in the manger of his pony 
friend. It was Providence that .thus saved 
him from an early grave for the work of 
founding a powerful Political Party in 
Great Britain. 

Although deprived of the ordinary school- 
life, he had spent his odd hours in improving 
on his home letter-learning. His first saved 
pence had been invested in .some second¬ 
hand works by Carlyle and Stuart Mill. 
From the former he learned to hate shams; 
from the latter to love liberty. His deter¬ 
mination to conquer knowleilge was the 
second fact which marked the calibre of 
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the man that was to he. In the darkness 
of the mine while idle, from various reasons, 
he had on a slab of stone, lamoked over by 
his miner’s lamp, scratched the characters 
by the aid of a pin, and thus became profi¬ 
cient in the art of shbrthand. On a founda¬ 
tion of this nature, Hardie has built up 
educational abilities and literary powers, 
of which his many contributions to current 
literature and his book “From Serfdom to 
Socialism” bear ample evidence. 

In his twenty-first year, another mining 
crisis, in the shape of a revolt of the men 
against the horrible conditions which prevail¬ 
ed, found him ready. Better conditions were 
demanded by the men, and J. Keir-Hardie 
was the chosen spokesman and leader. In 
those days, there was only one method of 
dealing with the agitator -dismissal and 
blacklisting throughout the district. This was 
his fate, but never did injustice produce better 
fruit and more far-reaching results. Denied 
the opportunity to work for his bread with 
his pick, he sought to do so with the pen, 
and with such success that in addition to 
his becoming the Secretary of his Union, 
he became the Editor of the Cumnock Nervs, 

In 1880 came an event which is ever an 
important one in the history of men, the 
marriage of Mr. Hardie to Miss Lily Wilson 
of Hamilton. Four children were born, of 
whom three survive. fhe self-sacrifice, 
which an agitator s life demands, has been 
shared by the family circle, for which, and 
to whom the thanks of the entire ilemocracy 
of Britain are due. 

His political investigation proved to him 
at a very early date that to expect the 
emancipation of the workers by the methods 
adopted by either Political Party was 
hopeless. Toryism, on the one hand, re¬ 
presented the tyranny of Landlordism, while 
on the other hand. Liberalism and Commer¬ 
cialism were but interchangeable terms, 
emphasising the tyranny of wage slavery. 
The result of these investigations was seen 
in 1886 when, as the Candidate of the 
Workers, he fired the first shot for political 
independence at Mid-Lanark. 

Like most first shots, its effect was more 
startling in its novelty than its results were 
immediately effective. Hardie was beaten 
at the polls. The Workers had not yet 
awakened to the fact that if they so 
determined, held the fate of the two “great” 


Political Parties, and the triumph of their 
own, in their own hands. If it did not 
produce immediate success, it did open 
up a new vista of hope and prove the 
seed .germ which, in these later years, 
has produced the promise of an abundant 
harvest'-of real political independence. 

Realising, at this time, that a voice was 
needed to arouse the toiling masses to effect¬ 
ive action, Hardie founded the Miner, 
which afterwards became the Labour Leader. 

By this tinje “Keir-Hardie” was a name 
known as well on this side as on the other 
side of the Border. His speeches, simple, 
direct, and hot with the inspiration of a 
faith in the coming triumph of the common 
people, began to make an impression. His 
fearless championship of that inarticulate 
and voteless mass-, the Unemployed— 
earned for him, when he at last fought his 
way to Westminster, the—to him—most 
cherished of all titles, “'Ihe Member for 
the Unemployed.” 

I'hen followed several years of heart¬ 
breaking battle against heavy odds, in a new’ 
and wholly unsympathetic atmosphere. Ko 
stand alone amidst the “gentlemen of 
England” in the British House of Commons, 
and daclare the same truths that had won 
West Ham, was a task few men could have 
faced. 

The truth,^ovvever, told in plain speech, 
by this undaunted Scotch collier, fell on ears 
that resented the presentation of plain, 
unvarnished facts. No opportunity was lost 
of making it clear to this man from the 
ranks of the common people, that his ways 
were not the ways of accepted Parliament¬ 
arians. The Party Press, quick to rally to 
the protection of the “Two historic Parties,” 
so long in unchallenged possession of the 
field, magnified the mole-hill into a moun¬ 
tain, and where no mole-hill existed, pro¬ 
duced the mountain just as readily—moun 
tains of misrepresentation and slander. 

Without doubt, Keir-Hardie’s entry into 
the House of Commons gave an impetus to 
the Socialist and Labour forces of the 
country, such as they had not hitherto ex¬ 
perienced. Here was, at last, a centre and 
personality around which the earnest fight- 
ing spirits that had been ’•tfuggHi'g. alone, 
and scattered up and down the country, 
could gather. Hardie realised .that ithe 
moment had arrived for action, ard rallying 
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a few trusty comrades at the Trades Union 
Congress, held in Glasgow in 189*, he raised 
the standard of political independence round 
which labour could gather. Here was an 
indication that, even in those early days, 
there wtft at the back of his head a convic¬ 
tion that, in order to make the advance of 
Socialism more rapid and effective, it was 
necessary to bring the theory into line with 
the practical application of political action. 

In 1895, misrepresentation and calumny 
prevailed. West Ham was lost, but again. 
West Ham’s loss was Socialism’s gain. 
Liberated from the single-handed and un¬ 
profitable treadmill task of parliamentary 
life, Hardie was free once more to roam 
the country and arouse to action those of 
the workers who yet remained unconscious 
of the new hope that,the vision of political 
emancipation had disclosed. A tour in 
America at the invitation of organised 
labour followed. Then, sundry bye-elec¬ 
tions. And all the time the steady up¬ 
building of the Independent Labour Party, 
which he had done so much to call into 
being, Hardie’s defeat at West Ham was 
not an isolated one; the whole of the 
Independent Labour and Socialist Candi¬ 
dates who took the field were defeated, 
igoo found Mr. Hardie fighting a double 
Candidature—Preston and Merthyr Tydfil. 
The day follnuing the loss #>l the former 
found him victorious at the latter, and 
since then the men of the Merthyr and 
Aberdare valleys have been, like their 
Member, staunch and true. Having tried 
and proved him, they, in 1906, as we well 
know, again in a three-cornered contest, 
gave him a magnificent majority of nearly 
3,000 over the Liberal interloper;' Then 
came his tour round the world, ordered by 
the doctors to “secure quiet," and to regain 
strength. We know how it was spent. 

Through Canada, to Japan, China, the 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, India, West 
Australia, South Australia, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, and finally. South Africa. 

True, heralded often by the slanders of 
the Press, but leaving behind Socialists and 
friends everywhere. More particularly in 
India, where they, while honouring the 
map because of his transparent desire to 
become acquainted with foundation facts, 
to their astonishment, learned from certain 
English \) 3 psrSi of “seditions" speeches- 


speeches which they on the spot,knew were 
never delivered—of visits to places never 
visited—the usual stock-in-trade of the 
journalistic assassin. Again, what looked 
like a calamity was a blessing in disguise, 
for that tour round the world gave a wider 
outlook, and a wealth of first-hand know¬ 
ledge, which has already proved of use in 
the interests of the oppressed of other 
countries, regardless of creed, race, or 
colour. 

Returning from India he received a huge 
welcome in the Royal Albert Hall** when 
not a single seat was left unoccupied, 
although every one of them had to be paid 
for. 

Then came the general election of 1906 
which will ever stand out in the history of 
the nation as marking the parting of the 
ways. Hitherto, “Labour” had been an 
appendage to the Liberal kite ; now, by 
force of numbers alone, “Independent” 
Labour commands attention from the floor 
of the House of Commons itself. Here was 
indeed a political revolution. Instead of 
going “cap in hand” to the Lobbies of the 
House to beg their representatives to assist 
them, the workers now had their own men 
able to urge their own cause in the national 
councils. That this event was due to the 
years of faithful propaganda work and 
guidance of Hardie, few will dispute. That 
he was unanimously called to lead the Party 
in the House of Commons was natural. That 
it was due largely to his foresight and 
straight leading that the Party was placed 
on a firm foundation during his two years 
of leadership is another fact his critics 
should remember. 

The creation of an “Independent Party” 
in the House was not a thing to be accom¬ 
plished without strong opposition, and, of 
course, misrepresentation—these are but in¬ 
terchangeable terms. His motives and his 
Socialism have been alike assailed. 
One thing, however, the honest enquirer 
must be convinced of, that his motives were, 
and are, unassailable. He has simply realis¬ 
ed that the workers are the many, that the 
many have the voting power in their hands 
and the only way to secure their practical 
co-operation is to teach them how to use 
those powers. The lesson of 1906 has been 

• This hall is the largest in the United Kingdtmi and 
accommodates over ten thousand persons. 
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learned—n^ver again will the “Two historic 
Parties” rule the roost. Labour has begun 
to realise its possibilities and powers. 

As to his Socialism, he holds his Socialist 
faith as the old Covenanters held their 
religion - dearer than life, a sacred thing,-— 
the force that alone can remove the barriers 
which bar the way to the final emancipation 
of the people. 

That personal aggrandisement, or self- 
advertisement, is not the motive that 
prompts him is clearly shown by the fact 
that, after being called to lead the Party he 
had done so much to create in the House, 
he only consented to do so a second year 
on condition that he retired the following 
year, on the ground that one-man leader¬ 
ship was not a sound democratic principle. 
But be that as it may, one thing is quite clear, 
never will a more true, sincere, and clear¬ 
sighted, and courageous leader be found. 

Other faithful and able workers there 
were, are, and have been all the time; but, 
amidst them all, stands in bold outline, 
admittedly and willingly acclaimed, J.K.H. 
as the “G.O.M.” of the practical side of the 
Socialist Movement of Great Britain. As 
the years come and go confidence in him 
grows, and none deserve it more. 

Such in brief is the history of the “White 
Sirdar Coolie” of the Maharaja of 
Burdwan. Such is the man whom the great 
Mahtab of Bengal gratuitously insulted 
on a solemn occasion, to prove to the 
leaders of the would-be Indian democracy, 
who come from humble but honest stocks, 
that henceforth the chief opposition to their 


patriotic aspirations and impulses is to 
emanate from the class represented by the 
noble Maharaja; for the Maharaja of 
Burdwan is not single-handed in his con¬ 
tempt for the educated Indians. I'he Malik 
of Tiwana and the Ahluwalia Sirdar of 
Jullundher have nobly backed him in his 
self-imposed duty of libelling educated 
Indians and of cutting them up. The 
Maharaja, the Malik and the Sirdar, are 
however mistaken if they think that the 
future of India is in the hands of their 
class. Unless Hisiory entirely misleads us, 
the future is in the hands of the would-be 
Keir-Hardies of India—the Sirdar Coolies 
of that vast peninsula who are receiving 
a training for their future work in the dark 
and dingy schoolrooms of their villages or 
in the special classes opened in some places 
for the education of the children of the 
so-called depressed classes. It is from the 
ranks of labour that the future leaders 
and prophets of the Indian democracy will 
rise and prove to the world once more that 
the greatest and the best nobility is the 
nobility of mind, of character, of mission 
and of service in the cause of humanity. 
It is in that direct on that the world moves. 
India is only one pawn in the great game 
of the world and it cannot remain unaffect¬ 
ed by the movements of the other players. 
Move we mipt, whether with the Maharaja 
of Burdwan or without him. I have the 
fullest hope, however, that in the course of 
lime he also will shake off his present 
idio.syncrasies and will move with us. 

**Izzai." 


THE DUTIES OF MAN* 


VVe must, therefore, modify, reform, transform, the 
whole man into a unity of life. We must leach him 
not right, but duty: awaken to better things his 

* It is being constantly dinned into our ears that 
education in India is not deep enough to form and 
train character, and the complaint comes from various 
quarters impelled by varying motives. The remedy 
most largely suggested is religious education; and 
on the whole there cannot be a more mischievous 
remedy stiggesled. Every advanced country in 
Rurd^e and America is trying to dislodge religious 
teaching in schools and substitute moral education 


degenerate nature, his half-exhausted soul, his droop¬ 
ing enthusiasm : we must give him the consciousness 
of human worth and man's mission here below, and 

on a secular basis instead. The true remedy in India 
should be cheerfully to recognise that the rising 
generation of India is in the grip of a revitalizing 
life-force which it can no more resist than one can 
an advancing tide, and to proceed with this recogni¬ 
tion to direct the life-force into right channels. To do 
this moral education completely divorced from rellgiou-s 
bigotry and superstitions should be org^uiized, trhich 
should teach the younger generationif their duties 
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thereby raise the strength to act which is now crushed 
by his indifference. And this is a work for principles, 
and and religious thought, and faith. 

—Mazkini on Interests and Principles. 

And these, O my brothers, are the principal grounds 
upon which your Duties arc based, the sources from 
which your rights spring. 

I have pointed to God as the source and pledge 
of equality among men : to the moral law as the 
source of all civil law, and the standard by which you 
must judge the conduct of those who make the laws ; 
to the people, to you, ourselves, the universal body of 
citizens who form the nation. 

I have told you that the fundamental character 
of the lave is Progress; progress unlimited and 
contimtous from age to age; progress in every branch 
of human activity, in every manifestation of thought, 
from religion down to industry and the distribution 
of wealth . 

1 have pointed out to you what your duties are to 
the Humanity, to the country, to the family, and to 
yourselves. Ami I have deduced these duties from 
the characters which consiiuue ih(? human creature, 
and which you are under an obligation to develop. 

—Mazzini on The Dufies of Man. 

A 1J> over the country there is a spirit of 
unrest, and Indians are awakening to 
a new life in the political, social, and 
industrial spheres. After a torpor of long 
long vears our people are rising to a sense 
of a stationary state followed by a marked 
fall, and of an uncomfortable confusion 
consequent on the contact of the Eastern 
civilization with the Western* And there 
has naturally arisen a desire to better our 
condition in every sphere of life. This has 
legitimately turned our attention to a 
discussion and a correct appreciation of 
what our rights are. Sometimes our atten¬ 
tion is too much rivetted on these rights to 
allow us to realise that rights always imply 
obligations, and that after all “every right 
you have can only spring from a duty ful- 
ftUed.” If we obtain self-government, our 
people must be so fitted as to take up the 
heavy burden involved in that right, and 
unless our people rise to a proportionate 
sense of obligations and duties involved in 
the realization of such an ideal, its realiza¬ 
tion and its maintenance must be alike 

towards humanity, love for their country, love and 
reverence for parents, duties toward.s God, towards 
one’s self, towards others and towards the mother- 
country, &c. There cannot be a better composition 
than Mazzini’s essay which can do this effectively. 
A school edition of it has been in use in Italian 
Schools, and the leading thoughts are printed In larger 
, and heavier\ypc to give them greater prominence. 


impossible. We must try and* train our- 
.selves up into such a fitness that the attain¬ 
ment of self-government cannot be delayed 
a day longer. There are many blots in our 
social system which urgently cry for re¬ 
moval, and which bar our forward march 
towards progress. These must be taken in 
hand at once by patriotic Indians who 
should be permeated with a spirit of duty 
to their country and society. It cannot 
much help us to sing the praises of our 
ancient land, to talk about the high ideals 
that inspired our forefathers in days of yore 
without ourselves doing anything even to 
approximate such ideals, and to gloss over 
our present evils; for, “the honour of a 
country depends much more on removing 
its faults than on boasting of its qualities.’" 
The Swadeshi movement is to a large extent 
benefitting our manufacturers; and if the 
fortunes amassed by those people go but 
to swell their bank deposits or to maintain 
their costly and often unjustifiable luxuries 
instead of instilling into their minds a 
consciousness of the power to relieve the 
wants and necessities of their less fortu¬ 
nate brethren, the movement would be robbed 
of its main element working for the good 
of this land and its people. The life of an 
individual as of a nation is beautified by a 
recognition of the duties one owes to one’s 
environments, and an honest and supreme 
effort to live up to them. Without such a 
recognition no sy.stem of forces can hold 
together and a life innocent of the know¬ 
ledge of such duties is a life without its 
sweetness. 

The present state of India is the subject 
of the anxious thoughts of all having her 
welfare at their heart. The regeneration 
of this vast country is no light task. “My 
God,” one may pray with the Breton 
mariner^*^ putting out to sea, “protect me, 
my ship is so little, and Thy ocean so great !” 
It may be hoped that a correct estimate of 
our duties may be of no small help to us 
in our almost up-hill work, and the teach¬ 
ings of Joseph Mazzini on the Duties of Matt, 
as summarized below, cannot fail to be 
an inestimable guide. 

It is usual to speak of one’s rights, happi¬ 
ness, and material well-being, but ail these 
cries serve but to produce egoistic men. 
Not that rights should be renounced,* and 

♦ Alluded to by Mazzini. 
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that happirtess or well-being is hardly 
things worth striving for. But these material 
interests should be pursued rather as means 
than as ends in themselves. A principle of 
education superior to any such theory of 
rights and well-being should be found out. 
and that is Duty. 

We must convince men that they, sons of one only 
God, must obey only one law, here on earth ; that 
each one of them must live, nut for himself, but for 
others ; that the object of their life is not to be more 
or less happy, but to make themselves and others 
better ; that to fight against injustice and error for the 
beneht of their brothers is not only a rigfht, but a duty ; 
a duty not to be neglected without sin,—the duty of 
their whole life. 

A false idea of God set up by a caste or 
some class unreasonably anxious to main¬ 
tain their hold on their less educated 
brethren, or the existence of corruption in 
actual creeds not unnaturally lead many to 
abhor religion or deny God Himself. “But 
because the light of the sun comes to us 
often dimmed and clouded by foul vapours, 
shall we deny the existence of the sun and 
the vivifying power of its rays upon the 
universe ?” Those who want to dissociate 
politics from religion, and think that every 
one need only occupy oneself about earthly 
things, thinking and believing in one’s own 
way, do not love God. On the other hand, 
those who look upon our sojourn in this 
world as a period of exile, asking us to 
scorn worldly things, and look up to heaven, 
do not know Him. 

Man is one, say lo the first. You cannot divide 
him in two, and so contrive that he should agree with 
you in the principles which ought to regulate the 
organisation of society, while he differs from you as 
to his origin, his destinies, and his law of life here 
below. 

I'c the others who speak to you of heaven, separating 
it from earth, you will say that heaven and earth, 
like the way and the end of the way, are one thing 
only. Do not tell us that earth Is clay. The earth 
is God’s ; God created it that we might climb by it 
to Him. The earth is not a sojourn of expiation and 
temptation; it is the place appointed for our labour of 
self-improvement, and of development towardsahigher 
state of existence. 

A certain law guides the manner of every 
existence, and morality is based on the 
knowledge of our law of life, f.e. of the 
law of God. Such a knowledge is indis¬ 
pensable l^efore one can pretend to the 
right of men. To acquire this knowledge, 
som% have suggested a book containing 
the whole moral law: others maintain that 


introspection can show you good and evil; 
and others again appeal only to the com¬ 
mon belief of Humanity. No doubt con¬ 
science )can tell you what you should not do-, 
but this is not enough. You must also do. 
Besides, the guiding power of the conscience 
of the individual varies with his education, 
inclinations, habits and passion.,. Evidently 
therefore it is not enough in all conditions 
of things. “Conscience can only teach us 
that the law exists, not the nature of the 
duties which it imposes.” It needs the 
guidance of Intellect and Humanity. 

God incarnates Himself successively in Humanity. 
The law of God Is one, as God is one; but we only 
discover it, article by article, line by line, as the educa¬ 
tive experience of preceding generations accumulates 
more and more and the association of races, peoples, 

and individuals grows in extent and closeness. 

That part of Humanity which is most advanced in 
education teaches us by Its development a part of the 
law which we seek. In its history we read the design 
of God; in its needs our duties. 

So the common error of trying to reach 
the truth either by individual conscience, 
or the general opinion of Humanity exclu¬ 
sively, should be avoided. 

Whenever they agree, whenever the cry of your 
conscience is ratified by the general consent of Huma¬ 
nity, there is God, there you are sure of having the 
truth in your grasp; the one is the v'crificaiion of ihe 
other. 

We have duties as citizens, as sons, as 
husbands anfl as fathers, all of them sacred 
and inviolable, but your nature as men 
imposes duties on you. Men are “rational 
and social creatures, capable by means of 
association only, of a progress to which no 
one may assign limits.” God’s law should 
be fulfilled not only in us as individuals, 
but among all His beings. 

Life was given you by God that you might use it 
for thebenent of humanity, that you might direct your 
individual faculties to the development of the faculties 
of your fellowmen, and that )ou might contribute by 
your work some portion to that collective work of 
improvement and that discovery of the truth which 
the generations slowly but continuously carry on. You 

must educate yourselves and perfect others.U is 

of little avail that you can call yourselves pure ; even 
could you by Isolating yourselves keep your purity, 
you are still false to your duty if you have corruption 
two steps off and do not .strive against it. 

Humanity is a single body, and all 
members of that body must exert themselves 
for its development. The exercise of charity 
towards individuals shoulcT yield plac^ to 
“a work of association, aiming at the 
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improvement of the whole,” and a desire 
to organise the Family and the Country 
with that end in view. Your life is in¬ 
separable from that of Humanity; and your 
souls cannot rise superior to your environ¬ 
ments. Let not such considerations as the 
vastness of Humanity, your own weak¬ 
ness, difference of nationality, language, &c. 
deter you from your duties. 

God does not measure powers, but inlcnilons. 
Ask )Ourse)ves whenever you do an action in the 
sphere of your country, or your family; If what I 
am doing" were done by all and for all, would it advan¬ 
tage or injure Humanity ? And if your conscience 
answers; It would injure Humanity, desist; desist, 
even if Jt seem to jou that an imn^ediate advantage 
for your country or your family would cn,suc from 
your action. 

I he division of Humanity into distinct 
groups and nationalities each claiming a 
country has made it possible that our forces 
and our powers of action in behalf of 
Humanity, can be multiplied indefinitely. 

O mv Brothers ! love your countr)’. Our country 
H our I.ove, the home which God has given us, placing 
therein a numerous family which wc love and are 
loved by, and with which we have a more intimate 
and quicker communion of feeling of thought than 
with others; a family which by its concentration upon 
a given spot, and by the homogeneous nature of its 
elements, is destined for a special kind of activity. 
Our country is our field of labour ; the products of 
our activity must go forth from it for the benefit 
of the whole earth; but the instruments of labour 
which we can use best and most effectively exist in it 
and we may not reject them witliout being unfaithful 
to (iod’s purpose and diminishing our own strength. 
In labouring according to true principles for our 
country we are labouring for Humanity ; our country 
is the fulcrum of the lever which we have to wield 
for the common good. 

A country is not a mere territory ; the particular 
territory is only its foundation. The country is the 
idea which rises upon that foundation ; it is the senti¬ 
ment of love, the sense of fellowship which binds 
together all the sons of that lerritorv. 

The Family is the country of the heart. 'I'herc is 
an angel in the family, who by the mysterious influence 
of grace, of sweetness, and of love, renders the fulfil¬ 
ment of duties le.ss wearisome, sorrow.s less bitter. 
I’he only pure joys unmixed with sadness which it is 
given to man to taste upon earth arc, thanks to this 
angel, the joys of the family. 'I'hc family contains 
an element of good rarely found elsewhere, constancy. 

The angel of the family is Woman. Mother, wife, 
or sister, Woman is the caress of life, the soothing 
sweetness of affection shed over its toils, a reflection 
for the individual of the loving providence which 
watches over Humanity. In her there is treasure 
enough of consoling tenderness to allay every pain. 

\ Moreover for .every one of us she is the initiator of 
{the fliture. The mother’s first kiss teaches the child 
Hove ; the holy kiss of the woman he loves teaches 


man hope and faith in life ; and love and faith create 
a desire for perfection and the power of reaching 
towards it step by step ; create the future, in short, 
of which the living symbol is the child, link between 
us and the generations to come. Through her, the 
family, with its divine mystery of reproduction, points 
to eternity. 

The family is the conception of God, not of man. 
Like the country, and much more than the 
country, the family is an element of life. 

To sanctify the family more and more and to link 
it ever closer to the countr)'-—this is your mission. 
The task of the country is to educate men ; even so 
the task of the family is to educate citisens. 

Iwovc and respect Woman. Do not seek only 
consolation in her, but strength, in.spiration, a redoubl- 
ing of your intellectual and moral facultie.s. Blot out 
of your mind any idea of superiority to her ; you have 
none whatever. I'he prejudice of ages has created 
through unequal education and the perennial oppression 
of the social and other laws that apparent intellectual 
inferiority which you use today as an argument for 
maintaining the oppression. But does not the history of 
all oppression teach you that all those who oppress rely 
always for their justification .upon a fact created by 
themselves ? The owners of the N^roes in America 
declare the race radically inferior and incapable of 
education, and yet persecute whoever seeks to cdiKrate 
it. Hold woman, then, as the companion and partaker 
not only of your thoughts, your studies, and your 
efforts tor social amelioration. Hold her as your 
equal in civil and political life. Be together, you and 
she, the two wings of the human .soul, lifting it toward 
the ideal which we must attain. 

I.ove the children whom Providence sends you ; 
but love them with a profound, stem love ; not with 
a nervcles.s, irrational, blind love, which i.s egeisin in 
)OU, and ruin for them. 

Love your parents. Do not let the family which 
springs from you make you ever forget iho family 
from which you sprang. 

For lack of popular books, and for want 
of adequate education among the masses 
to read them even if they existed, they 
cannot interrogate the voice of Humanity ; 
but those conscientious men who have 
made history and the science of Humanity 
a special study of their own can serve as 
reliable interpreters. They have deduced 
that man is capable of education ; and that 
without education, “a moral and intelltriaal 
education which shall embrace and cultivate 
all the faculties which God has given you 
as seed to bring fruit, and shall form and 
maintain a bond between your individual 
life and that of collective Humanity,” all 
his intellectual capacities and moral ten¬ 
dencies must remain barren and inert. To 
facilitate this work Of education, God hai. 
made man a social being. Man has need 
of his fellows at every step and to satisfy 
even the elementary needs of life. Asso- 
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elation with his fellows is absolutely essen¬ 
tia! for him. Lastly, man is a progressive 
being. 

Wc know to-day that the law of lift is Progress. 
Progress for the individual, progress for Humanity. 
Humanity fulfils that law on earth ; the individual on 
earth and elsewhere. As the perfecting of Humanity 
is accomplished from age to age, from generation to 
generation, so the perfecting of the individual is 
accomplished from existence to existence, more or less 
rapidly according to our own efforts. 

For the fulfilment of duties personal liberty 
is essential; and without it morality cannot 
exist. 

Personal liberty; liberty of locomotion; liberty of 
religious belief; liberty of opinion on all subjects; 
liberty of expressing opinion through the press or any 
other peaceful method ; liberty of association so as to 
be able to cultivate your own minds b\’ contact with 
the minds of others ; liberty of trade in all productions 
of your brains and hands; these are all things which 
no one may lake from you—except on rare occasiems— 
without grave injustice,* without arousing In you the 
duly to protest. 

Education alone can imbue us with a 
capacity to choose between good and evil, 
and a knowledge of our duties and rights. 
The teaching of mere reading, writing, and 
arithmetic is no better than instruction. 
Both education and instruction are inter¬ 
dependent and equally essential. 'The one 
is addressed to the moral faculties, and 
develops in us a kr.t'u It ilgr of our duties; 
the other to the intellectual, and makes us 
capable of fulfilling our duties. The one 
teaches in what social welfare consists; the 
other secures for the individual the free 
choice of means of obtaining a continuous 
progress in the conception of social welfare. 
All the citizens of a country must be taught 
the uniformity of the principles on which 
the national life must be founded and 
developed. National education only can 
develop a national conscience; and every 
nation should undertake to teach its citi¬ 
zens, 

moral teaching, a course in the history of nationali¬ 


ties, including a rapid survey of the progre9.s of 
Humanity, and ihe history of his own country, a popular 
exposition of the principles which direct the legislation 
of the country, and the elementary instruction about 
which there is no dispute. 

Man is a social being with progressive 
inclinations. 

Personal liberty ^ives you the power of choosing 
between good and evil, that is, between duly and egoism. 
Education must teach you how to choose. Association 
must give you the means with which to put your choice 
into practice. Progress is the end whicli you must 
have in sight when you choose and is at the same 
time, when visibly achieved, the proof that you were 
not mistaken in your choice. 

Association must he peaceful. It ought, to have 
no other arms than the written or spoken word. 
Association must be pviblic. And finally association 
must respect in others the rights which spring from 
the e.sscntial conditions of human' nature. 

So did Mazzinl teach ; and in teaching 
so he has left a message of incalculable 
value to all peoples of all lands struggling 
to unite into a nation. In India there is 
unrest in the land, and we see honest and 
hard efforts on all sides to better our condi¬ 
tion in all walks of life. In politics as well 
as in social matters prophecy is futile and 
barren; and it would l)e idle to consider 
what the future has in store for us. Mean¬ 
while we must share his regrets at a dark 
picture ; and wlietlier the generations to come 
will be privileged to see the first signs of the 
vision he entertains, tlie dim dawn of the 
coming noon-tide, is more than one can say : 

1 see the people pass before !ii\’ in the livers’ 

of wretchedness, ragged and hungry, painlulty gather¬ 
ing the crumbs that wealth tosses !: • ' ' to it, 
and 1 remember that those faces bear the hnger-prini 
of Gad, the mark of the same mission as our own. 
1 lift myself to the vision of the future, belinld the 
people, brothers in one faith, one bond of equality 
and love, one ideal of citizen virtue that ever grows 
in beauty and might; the people of the future, unspoilt 
by hixury, ungoaded by wretchedness, awed by iht 
consciousness of il.s rights and duties. 

N. H. Setalvad. 


CATTLE-FEEDING ON MODERN LINES 


The Problem of Cattle-Feeping, 
HEN grazing ground is available in 
iufficient quantity, the question of 
cattle-feeding is simple enough—lor 


grass has been said to be the ideal food for 
cattle, even as milk is said to be the ideal 
food for the child. For grass contains ail the 
nutrient constituents of cattle-food in suit- 
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able proportion. Hay-making comes in 
when grass abounds at certain seasons, but 
fails or becomes scarce at others. Properly 
made and preserved from damage by rain 
or rough handling, hay is in all respects 
similar to fresh grass, except that while hay 
contains only about fifteen per cent, of mois¬ 
ture, fresh grass contains 8o per cent. Where 
good hay is sold cheap, and is available in 
sufficient quantity, the problem of cattle¬ 
feeding is also simple enough. It is where 
the demand for cattle-food exceeds the 
supply of either fresh grass or good hay, the 
question of artificial feeding comes in. 
While grass is a general food, rape cake or 
wheat bran are special or one-sided foods, 
the one being rich in digestible albumi¬ 
noids, and the other rich in digestible carbo¬ 
hydrates. When grass and hay become 
scarce, as they are now in our country, the 
problem arises—and a suitable food ration 
has to be obtained by blending a number 
of special or one-sided food stuffs so that the 
mixture will contain all the nutrient consti¬ 
tuents in suitable proportion, and at the 
same time he cheap. The liest food ration 
is that which is at once both healthiest and 
meets all the demands of the animal body, 
and is also the cheapest. In Europe and 
America the problem is even less pressing 
than in India, for the farmers there are as a 
rule, well-to-do gentlemen who can afford to 
have each his own permanent pasture which 
he carefully cultivates for growing grass,— 
seed-mixtures both for grazing and hay¬ 
making. They have merely to supplement 
this supply of fresh grass and good hay with 
artificial feeding. With us the condition is 
quite different. I he time-honoured grazing 
grounds have been misappropriated and the 
farmers are too poor to maintain pastures 
of their own. So that of all the countries of 
the world India to-day has the greatest need 
for cheap but healthy mixtures of artificial 
n to maintain her cattle in health, 

before the last century the artificial feeding 
of cattle was more or less emperical all the 
world over. The Emperor Akber used to 
allow in an empirical way six seers of gram 
to his milch cows along with a great deal 
of clarified butter and molasses. It could 
not but lead to considerable waste, and 
t erefore cause great loss. No farmer can 
tollpw such a practice without running into 
headlong ruin. 


The outlook now has greatly, improved, 
for during the last century a host of experts 
at Weende in Germany, at Rathamsted in 
England, at Wisconsim in America and 
numerous other places, have by their 
elaborate researches as regards the digesti¬ 
bility of ordinary food-stuffs and the 
chemical analyses of feeds and excreta 
along with the experimental feeding of 
cattle-food of known composition and 
digestibility, discoverd important principles 
and framed economical standards which 
have now raised cattle-feeding to the rank 
of a science. They have solved for us the 
problem of economical cattle-feeding, and 
it is to them we must turn for guidance 
and help. To understand the principles 
discovered and the standards framed by 
them, it is necessary to have some general 
idea about the nature and chemical compo¬ 
sition of the body of the ox ; and of food- 
stuffs- 

II. Comparison of the animal body with 

A PLANT BODY. 

riie entire body of a half fat ox -{fasted 
in order to exclude the undigested remnants 
of food) has been analysed, and speaking 
roughly it contains the following : 
j , , (Asti a-otn 

loUiar}- J jyjifrogcnoiis substance i6-C > = 4 o''^ 

substance ^ 

Water 5**5 

Contents of stomach and intestines in moist state 8‘ ly 


99-t)9 

The proportion of water in the animal 
body as in fresh grass may be as high as 
8o or 85 per cent, of the live weight in 
the young and gi-'t\ ing, but 50 to 60 per 
cent, of the live weight in mature animals. 
The proportion of fat varies much, and, 
under the fattening process, may be as much 
as twenty-five or even 40 per cent, of the 
live weight. Nitrogenous substances spoken 
of as proteids or albuminoids are the chief 
ingredients of muscles, tendons, hair and 
horn, and also form a large proportion of 
the bones. Muscle contains water 75 parts, 
proteids 18, fat 2 to 5 and ash i to 2 parts 
per cent. The inorganic matter or ash of 
the animal body consists mainly of the 
acids phosphoric, sulphuric and carbonic, 
and of the bases lime, potash, magnesia 
and iron and also common salt. Bone 
contains about 67 of ash (varying according 
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to age) chiefly phosphate and carbonate 
of liiine, and soda, and also about 35 per 
cent, of a proteid (flsssjK or gelatine). 

Now side by side with the animal body 
let us consider the chemical composition 
of our common pasture grass; and com¬ 
pare the one with the other. Common 
grass has the following chemical composi¬ 
tion: -water 75 to 80 parts, protein 3'5 
to 5 parts, crude fibre 4 to 6 parts, soluble 
carbohydrates 10 to ii parts, fat '8 to '9 
part, and ash 2 to 2-4 parts per cent. 
Comparing the essential chemical elements 
forming the body of the ox with those 
forming the body of the grass, on which 
he feeds, it is found that they are the same 
in the one case as those in the other— 
the non-metals—carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus; and the 
metals,—potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
and iron, sodium and chlorin, though present 
in both may or may not be essential. We 
all know that the ox has no power to 
form the tissues of his body by taking the,se 
essential elements direct from the air, or 
from the soil in which they are present in 
abundance but the grass on which he feeds 
has to come to his rescue, as it has the power 
of forming organic substances from carbon- 
dioxide, water and salts taken from the air 
and the soil. The grass thus forms a sort 
of intermediate link in the upward move¬ 
ment transforming dead inorganic matter 
into living organism having the powers of 
locomotion and sensation. This power of 
the plants of forming organic matter out 
of the inorganic is ultimately derived from 
the sunlight. It is really the sun that 
dispenses the energy in the form of light 
and heat which the plant stores up in its 
body in the forms of such food-constituents 
as starch, cellulose, sugar, &c., the energy 
thus becoming latent in the plant. When 
these food-constituents pass into the body 
of the ox, these organic compounds formed 
in the plant-body are broken up,— the energy 
is released and becomes manifest in the 
form of work interna! and externals, and of 
animal heat. This is how work is done by 
the ox when we yoke him to draw the 
plough for us. The sun then is the 
ultimate source of all energy, and how 
well he deserves the title of Savita or the 
producer, and how worthy of universal 
admiration, those sublime rays of the stin— 


“tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya!” 
To gel work in any form from the ox, he 
has to be fed with the required quantity 
of those organic compounds of the plant 
body in which the sun’s etiergy lies latent 
—the carbohydrates, proteids, fats which 
as they break up in the animal body set 
free the solar energy to perform work. The 
energy thus liberated serves in the body 
of the ox (i) to carry on the vital functions 
maintaining the warmth of his body-in 
health at a temperature of 101° to io2°F ; 
(ii) to supply the ox with the energy which 
he stands in need of in working for us on 
our farms, and, (iii) the proteids of the food 
are used either to form new tissue or to 
repair the waste of tissue always going 
on in the animal body. 

111 . The functions Of THE FOOD- 

CONSTITUENTS. 

Of the constituents or what are called 
proximate principles of the food-stuffs, it is 
the carbohydrates and fats which contain 
carbon for combustion within the body, 
and the proteids which contain both carbon 
and nitrogen for the formation and repair 
of tissues. It is on the proportion of these 
existing in the food in a digestible form 
that the value of the food-stuff depends. 
The ash constituents, although they have a 
high value in animal nutrition, exist in 
sufficient quantity in most food-.stuffs so 
that they cannot be said to have any econo¬ 
mic importance. Comparing the proteids 
with the carbohydrates and fats, it is to be 
observed that while the proteids alone are 
able to repair the waste of animal tissue, 
and form muscle, they can also burn in the 
body to maintain animal heat, and perform 
work. They ha\ e besides the highest 
price in the market so that it would be very 
wasteful even if it were possible to maintain 
an animal on a diet of proteids alone. The 
proteids alone have been called the physical 
basis of life. The carbohydrates and fats 
on the other hand are both used in the body 
solely for the purpose of producing heat by 
their oxidation. As heat and energy pro¬ 
ducer, fats have been found to give 2'4 
times more heat than an equal weight of 
of carbohydrates. Neither carbohydrates nor 
fats have any value as regards forming, or 
repairing the waste of, the tissues of the •ani¬ 
mal body. 
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IV. CO'EjFICJENT-OF DIGESTIBILITY fJiV 
THE NUTRIENT RATIO. 

Of the food that is eaten by afi animal 
we all know that a part is assimilated and 
a part passes off as excreta—in fact the 
greater part passes off as excreta. In order 
to be able to estimate the true value of a 
feeding-stuff, we should know what portion 
of each of its nutritive constituents is assi* 
milated, and what portion is excreted. Take 
for example the case of hay or fresh 
grass. As a rule it may be said, that 
an ox or cow at rest requires hay equal 
in weight to 2 p. c. of its live weight and 
an ox doing work or a cow in pregnancy 
3 p. c. A cow giving milk, it has been said, 
requires hay equal in might t0 4j percent, of 
her live weight. Calculating on the basis 
of this emperical rule our country ox or 
cow at rest weighing about yoolbs will 
require i4lbs of hay, an ox at work or a 
pregnant but dry cow 2iJbs and a cow 
giving milk will require 3ifbs of hay. Hay 
is not in general use in our country, and 
until our farmers are able to keep their 
own pastures, hay-making on a large scale 
is hardly possible. There is however little 
difference between the fresh grass we use, 
and the hay that is used in Europe and 
America except that hay contains 15 percent 
and pasture grass 80 p, c. of water. Thus 
ioofl)s of hay contain 85lhs and lootbs of 
green grass 2oIbs of dry matter ;—so that 
if the green grass that we use where it 
is available, be substituted for the hay of 
western countries, the quantity of green 
grass required to replace the hay will be 
about 4 times greater, in other words 561i)s 
for an ox or cow at rest, 84^8 when the ox 
IS at work or the cow is pregnant, and 
i24Jt)s when the cow is in milk. The 
question is what portion of each constituent 
of this large quantity of hay or grass fed to 
the ox or cow, is digested and assimilated 
by the .animal, and what part is passed off 
undigested as excreta. Elaborate experi¬ 
ments have been carried on in Germany and 
America to determine this point in regard 
to our common food-stuffs. The cattle 
have fed on food of known composition 
for a sufficiently long time so as to 
exclude the undigested remnants of 
previous feeding, the excreta were care¬ 
fully collected, (airtight respiration cham¬ 
bers being used to determine the amdUnt 


of carbonic acid given off) and then analy.sed 
and their composition determined. The por-r 
tion of the food-con^tituehts actually assimi¬ 
lated by the animal fed was determined by 
subtracting the amounts of those consti¬ 
tuents found in the excreta from the amounts 
of those constituents found in the food 
given. In this way it was found for 
example in the case of hay that for loofts 
of dry matter as hay fed to the ox only 87ll)s 
was assimilated, and out of the loo^s of 
protein fed as hay only 5*9 was assimrliMed, 
of loolhs of carbohydrates fed as hay only 
40 9 was assimilated, of loolbs of fat fed as 
hay only I'albs was assimilated. The 
portions of the food-constituents actually 
assimilated out of ioott)s of these supplied 
in the hay is known as the co-efficients of 
digestion^ in other words the co-efficients 
of digestion are 8 y for the dry matter, 5*9 
for the proteids, 40*9 for the carbohydrates 
and 1*2 for the fat of hay. By means of 
elaborate experiments the co-efficients of 
digestion have been determined for most 
of the common food-stuffs in use in America 
and Europe. Of course nothing in this 
line worth mention, has been attempted 
in our country—probably because agricul¬ 
ture is not considered a genteel occupation 
in this land of Janaka or Srikrishna. From 
the co-efficients of digestibility thus 
determined for any kind of food-stuffs, 
another important factor which determines 
the feeding-value of a food-stuff has been 
calculated out, called the nutrient ratio, 
which means for any kind of food-stuff the 
rates of the digestible proteids to the 
digestible carbohydrates and fat (the 
amount of fat being converted into its 
equivalent of carbohydrate by multiplying 
by 2*4) in any kind of food. For example 
the nutritive ratio of a food-stuff such as 
hay is the ratio of the amount of digestible 
protein to the sum of the amounts, of 
digestible carbohydrate and of digestible 
fat, the latter being multiplied by 2*4. In 
other words, the nutritive ratio of hay is 
as,—“ 

Protein Carbohydrate fat 
5*9 is to 40‘9 -f-i*2 X 2'4= 

that is the nutritive ratio of hay is as i is 
to 7*4. The nutritive ratio is said to be 
wide or narrow according as the proportion 
of protein is decreased or increased. 
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y. Feeding Standards. 

While experts have been busy on the one 
hand analysing the body tlie ox and 
analysing also the ox*s food, and his excreta 
to determine the Co-ej5^iciewis 0/ digestion of 
each nutritive constituent of the food-stuffs 
and their nutritive ratio, another class of 
experts on the other hand have engaged 
themselves in carrying on feeding trials 
with food-stuffs of known composition and 
digestibility, and observing the practical 
andneconomical results in order to discover 
the general principles of cattle-feeding and 
frame feeding standards for the guidance 
of cattle-owners. The W^Iff Lehmann 
standard is the most important, and was 


A Oxen— 

1 at rest in siall 

2 doing light work ... 

3 doing medium work 

4 doing heavy work ... 

B Milchcows— 

1 Yielding ii ll>s milk 

2 ,, 

3 .. ^2 .. .. 

4 .. 27-5 .. .. 

C Growing catllc of the Dairy breeds— 

1 Age 2— 3 monlhs . . 

2 3— ^ 

3 ,, 6—12 

4 ,, 12—18 ,, 

5 M 18 — 24 M 

I) Growing catule of Other breeds— 

1 Age 2— 3 months 

2 „ 3 — 

3 ,, 6—12 ,, 

4 ,, 12--i8 ,, . . 

5 „ iS—24 

This standard is to be taken in the spirit 
in which it is offered. It is not to be regard¬ 
ed as an infallible guide, but only as a 
general rule to be modified by each farmer 
exercising his discretion according to the 
circumstances and the peculiarities of each 
breed or individual animal to be fed. For 
example— 

(a) For dairy cows the ratio should be 
Increased or decreased according as the 
milk secretion Increase? or decreases. 

(f>) The ration should be reduced in the 
early months of pregnancy and increased 
in the later months. 

(c) The composition and digestibility of 
the same kind of food-stuff such as pasture 
grass, hay, wheat, bran or rape cake vary 


originally framed in Germany after elabo¬ 
rate researches by Wolff in 1864. According 
to this standard (i) an 0% at rest weighing 
looolbsrequires for its maintenance: Dry 
matter i8fts, Digestible nutrients (a) Protein 
•7fts(b) carbohydrates 8fbs, and (c) fat ‘ilb 
and a nutritive ratio of r : ii'8. (ii.) A 
dairy cow weighing looolbs and yielding 
22fl)s of milk, requires 291^5 of dry matter, 
2‘5tbs of protein, ijlbs of carbohydrates, 
and *5lbs of fat and a nutritive ratio of 
1: 5*7. The original German standard of 
cattle feeding of Wolff as modified by 
Lehmann and ICiihn is given below; (See 
Henry’s Feeds and Feeding, Pp. 636-637). 

Per 1000 Itis live weight. 

Dry. Digestible imlricnts. 

Matter. Protein. Carbo-hydrates. Fat. Nutritive ratio. 
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within wide limits a. . i.:.ling to the differ¬ 
ences of quality and condition. 

{d) The ration should also be varied in 
each case within certain limits, according 
to the results of feeding actually observed. 

(c) Coarser kinds of food-stuff have a 
lower digestibility—than the former—for 
example in the paddy straw the lower parts 
of the straw called nara are much coarser 
than the upper two feet (called khar). If 
the lower parts are used for feeding, a pro¬ 
portionately larger quantity should be 
given. 

(c) Animals of a smaller size owing to 
the comparatively greater radiation from 
their body-surface in the proportfon of 
their live weight, require a proportionately 
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larger quantity of nutrients than the larger 
sized animals. 

(/) An increase of the proteids of food 
has the effect of removing dul less of a 
depressed stomach and of increasing the 
milk secretion. 

(g) There are some of our common food¬ 
stuffs of which the digestive co-efficients 
have not been determined —such as paddy 
straw or sweet potatoes {Idomosa Batetas). 
In such cases the best thing for us to do 
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is to assume for them the same co-efficients 
as similar to other food-stuffs of which the 
digestive co-efficients are known, for ex¬ 
ample that of oat-straw for rice straw, and 
of potatoes for sweet potatoes. 

We propose to discuss in our next article 
the practical bearing of this feeding 
standard with particular reference to our 
Indian cattle and our common Indian food¬ 
stuffs. 

Dvijaoas Datta. 


iiAISAKH*^ 


^ (From the Bengali of Bnhu Rabitidrannth Tagore.) 


I. 

Dread, Hwesonie lord of the year, 

— riiv hnir, dim with dust, matted, tangled, flo.jting 

like ragged clouds in the sky— 
VVlial trumpet, loud with doom, lak’st thou to thy 

lips' 

Whom call'st thou, dread lord? 

Dread, awesome lord of the year ! 

II. 

Dim, sh.idowy forms—thy alleiidants— 

Whence do they burst ? 

h'rom what opening in the far hori/on—burnt, cindcr- 
hurnl beneath thy l)reath ? 

W'lterc do lliey join? 

In what fierce tumultuous dance of <lcalh, imsecn, 

unheard ? 

Dim, shadowy forms—thy attendants ! 

in. 

Fierce heaves thy breath ! 

'rhrobbing, panting, pausing—fierce heaves thy breath! 
The dead, dry leaves of trees—they whirl at^d fly 

before thy blast; 

And the dust of the earth—thou sweep’st it 

maddening in thy march. 

Fast heaves thy breath ! 

IV. 

Hermit, wizened, grim, and gaunt, 

Thy eyes—like living calls, they blaze 1 
oy the dead, dry banks of the stream, 

In the meadows, thirsty for rain, cracked, parched, 

sun-bl.asted, 

'I'here, like exile, heart-worn, sick, there take thy 

ihrotte. 

Hermit, wizened, gaunt, and grim ! 

V. 

Red burns the fire of death ! 

The shooting, hungry flames—they sweep the sky ! 

; Thc^'anished years—the dead months and days — 

; dead leavings of the ancient world, 


They crumble into black dust artd ashes. 

Red burns the fire of death ! 

VI. 

Ascetic, chant thy hytnn of bliss. 

Thy voice—wide as the casing air, generous, free, 

Fast, West—round the horizon’s verge let it move. 
0\cr the far fields, across the distant stream, 
Brimtning the far fields, 

Ascetic, chant thy hymn. 

VII. 

The dumb, dull pain, that aches at the heart of man, 

—With thy keen and wailing grief, 

Spread, O spread it over the broad bosom of the Earth, 
r the dull worn notes of the dove, the dull faint 

wash of the stream, 

r the dim dark shades of tlic grove—the music 

which they bre.uhe, 

Wide let it float. 

With thy keen and wailing grief. 

VIU. 

Cas’t wide In the sky thy grey, crimson scarf. 

'Twill enfold, like some rolie of bliss, 

The dutnb, dead heart of man, with its million griefs— 
Death, disease, despair, and eating care. 

Cast, O cast in the sky, thy ochre robe. 

IX. 

Send forth thy voice, dread lord of the year! 

Send forth thy voice, and shatter my dream. 

With a start I shall wake, and to the wide, quivering, 
noon-tide air shall come. 
And, speechless, thence shall gaze 
O’er the distant, unpeopled fields 
On to the treeless horizon's verge. 

Send forth thy voice, tlread awesome lord of the year ! 

jiTENDRALAL BaNNERJEE. 

• Balsnkh is the name of the first month of tfie 
Bengali year, corresponding to April and May. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE MUNDAS 


[From the 6th Century, B. C., to the i6th 
Century.] 

Man wiih man in communion mixing, 

Taming the wild ones where he went, 

IiUo the peace of the homestead fixing 
Lawless bosom and shifting tent. 

—Schiller {Lytton's translation). 

E have seen how the remote ancestors 
of the Mundas finally secluded 
themselves in the hill-girt plateau 
of Chotanagpur. Here, at length, their 
age-long wanderings were followed by a 
long era of peace. Here in the primeval 
forests of ‘Jharkhand’ or the ‘forest country/ 
as it appears to have been once called,— 
here, the first Munda immigrants made 
clearances in the jungles and established 
their primitive Kol villages, just as we see 
their latter-day descendants doing even in 
our own times in the south-eastern parts 
of the Ranchi District. And in this way, 
in the heart of the deep dense forests where 
hitherto the rays of the sun had hardly 
penetrated, smiling villages grew up, and 
went on steadily multiplying. Thus by 
degrees the Mundas spread over the entire 
north-western parts of the present district 
of Ranchi. if. 

All through the long centuries of Hindu 
Rule in India, the Jharkhand Mundas 
appear to have remained unmolested in 
their isolated rhountain-fastnesses. Walled 
off from the outside world by chains of 
wooded hills, they long remained in occu¬ 
pation of the north-western parts of what 
is now the Ranchi District. 'I'he long 
immunity from hostile disturbances which 
the Mundas now enjoyed enabled them to 
build up those social and administrative 
organisations which may still be seen in 
more or less mutilated forms in the southern 
and eastern Parganas of the Ranchi District. 

The idea of private property, as we have 
seen in ^the last article, had already been 
developed amongst the Mundas. Their 
cherished idea of ownership of land, how¬ 
ever, was the archaic one of joint ov^crship ^ 


by the family or by a group of agnatic 
families. The country they now entered 
was practically res nulliu.^j and the Mundas 
occupied it and meant to keep it always 
for themselves. Each family made in the 
virgin forests its own clearances which came 
to be called the HalUy later on known as the 
Khuntkatti-hatu, or village of the family. 
The boundaries of the village were laid 
down by the Pater famtltas. And even to 
this day, the Mundas regard as sacred and 
inviolable these boundary-lines over which 
the boundary-gods (Siman-bongako) keep 
a vigilant watch.**^ The method by which 
these boundaries were laid down by the old 
Munda patriarchs was a very simple one. 
Huge bonfires were lit up at four corners 
of a selected tract and straight line drawn 
across the tract from one point to the next, 
connecting the four bonfires. These lines 
formed the boundary-lines of the new 
village. And within the limits of the 
village thus demarcated, all the land, 
cultivable as well as waste, all the hills, 
jungles, and streams,—every thing above 
ground or under-ground, became the 
common property of the village-family. 
One or more bits of jungles were specifically 
reserved for the (hatu~bongako) 

and called the SarnasT When the sons of 

• The recent disturbance of these iMundary-gods 
by the amins of the Survey and SettlemCTt were very 
distasteful to the Mundas, but prudential considerations 
made them submit to the inevitable. In the Kadleta 
festival the Bonga.s of Chatursriman (the four boun¬ 
daries) are worshipped along with the spirits of Garhas, 
yharkas, Khunts and Piris. 

f From the village jungles, every member of the 
Knuntkatti grouo has to this day the right to cut and 
take wood for domestic and a^cuUurat purposes 
according to his necessities. The rarja Horokos alone 
have to ask the permission of the Khuntakattl- 
dairs for the purpose, although even they were not 
required to do in early times. In course of'time, when 
the Khunikatti family increased in numbers and the 
viililge-iungles shrank Into smaller dimensitms, rules 
grew up in some villages as to the mode ^nd time of a 

G eneral felling of timber and loppinp off of branches, 
tenerally, it is in ihc month of ('hail or l^isak 
(March to May) before the rains .set in, thM in many 
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the Pater familiar came of age, they married 
giris of other villages t and on the father’s 
death, the niarried sons often separated 
from one another and built separate houses 
for themselves in the same Haiu. And in 
this way, the original village fatnily would 
branch off into a number of separate fami¬ 
lies belonging to the same Kili or sept. On 
the death of the founder of the village, his 
eldest son would come to be the patriarchal 
head of the different branches of the family. 
The whole village acknowledged his chief- 
ship in matters temporal as well as spiritual, 
for in those early days the functions of the 
Munda or secular head of the village and of 
the Pahan or the ecclesiastical head do 
not appear to have been reparated. In 
course of time, men not belonging 
to the village-family appear to have been 
introduced. Relatives by marriage,—men 
of different Kilis or septs,--a son-in-law, 
for example, would sometimes come and 
settle in the village. Again, a primitive 
agricultural tribe,-* for such the Mundas 
appear to have been when they established 
themselves in Chota Nagpore,— would 
require the services of blacksmiths to make 
and mend their plough-shares, cowherds to 
tend their cattle, and weavers to weave 
their clothes. And for these and similar 
services men of inferior status, though 
originally belonging to the same race, 
appear to have been employed, and remu¬ 
nerated with plots of lands in the village. 
These outsiders were the 'eta-haiurenko' 
(literally, men of other villages) the ^parja- 
villages the Munda and Pahan on a day appointed 
beforehand lead the villagers into the village-jungles 
and the necessary fuel and timber for the year is cut 
down by the villager^ from a specified part of the jungle, 
Heaving the other part or parts to be •simllary dealt 
|with by rotation In successive years. And the wood 
; thus cut down is then taken home by the villagers 
jaccordingto their respective needs. By this prudent 
^procedure, the viilag« jungles can never be devastated. 
^ the time the last division of the jungle is approach¬ 
ed, the portion first attacked again develops into a 
suitable jungle, the new shoots having in the mean¬ 
while develoMd into trees suitable for the axe. To 
this day, the Mundas follow this procedure, especially 
in the Bhuinhari Pattis where the jungles are more 
scanty than in the Khuntkatti F^ttis. This custom of 

f eriodical wood-cutting is also in vogue in most 
fraon Villages in the Ranchi District, and was 
probably introduced by the Uraon^ as the 
dent is not usuajly in the habit of taking any thought 
for the morrow, and if he followed his own natural bent, 
he weuld attack the neared for^t, and that whenever 
any necessity would arise. 


horoko* of later times as contradistinguished 
from the *hatu-horoko* or Kliuntkattidars — 
the descendants of the original village- 
family. These outsiders with the exception 
of such relatives of the Khuntkattidars as 
might have been admitted into the village- 
family by a ceremonial public adoption, 
had no right to the villagc-laiuL but could 
only enjoy the crops of such specific plots 
of land as might have been allotted to 
them by the Khuntkattidars for their main¬ 
tenance. This village-rysicm was the unit 
of ancient Munda polity, and whatever has 
been since evolved out of it partakes of the 
nature and characteristics of the original 
unit. 

We should be greatly mistaken, however, 
if we suppose that any superior rights of 
property were attached to the office of a 
Munda. His position has been aptly des¬ 
cribed as a primus inter pares- chief among 
equals. He had his share of the village- 
lands just as the other members of the 
Khuntkatti group had. Occasionally per¬ 
haps the pater familias sought and obtained 
the assistance of the brotherhood in the 
cultivation of his fields. But such assist¬ 
ance, when rendered, must have been reci¬ 
procated as much as was possible consistent¬ 
ly with the dignity of a Munda. When, 
however, any feuds broke out between one 
village community and another, all the 
adult members of each village-community 
were bound to follow the lead of their 
Munda. And it is said that even females 
would gladly render military service to the 
community under the leadership of their 
Munda on such occasions. These services 
by the different members of the brotherhood 
to the village community as a whole, 
would be rewarded with a share in the 
booty that might be taken. 

Over and abgve this village organisation, 
the Mundas in course of time came4p have 
a tribal organisation of their own. Motives 
similar to those that prompted them tti hold 
together in village unions would appear to 
have led them gradually to organise larger 
unions made up of groups of villages. As 
time went on, the Munda saw the necessity 
of making himself stronger and stronger so as 
to be able to protect his brotherhood against 
the aggressions of other village units that 
were growing apace all around. And this 
led to the wider organisation known as 
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the patii system. The villages by batchevS 
generally of twelve—but sometimes more 
and sometimes less—came to be grouped 
together as a patti with the strongest and 
most influential amongst the headmen of 
these villages as the Manki or patti chief. 
The remaining village-headmen swore alle¬ 
giance to the elected Manki. Military ser¬ 
vice was the primary, and, in the beginning, 
perhaps the sole condition. But in course 
of time it was thought proper to symbolize 
the relationship. Each village headman of 
the patti would make periodical presents to 
the Manki of certain quantities of “mahua” 
(flowers of the hassia latifola), ‘herua’, ‘barni’ 
and ‘chop*. 

But in course of time, the origin of these 
periodical presents was lost sight of. And 
what began as free gifts came to be regarded 
as rightful dues. 

But all the same, the Manki, like the 
Munda, was always looked upon as a chief 
among equals—a leader and not a ruler. 
Nor did any superior rights of property 
appertain to the Mankiship. As with most 
Oriental institutions, the offices of the 
Manki as well as of the Munda, gradually 
came to be hereditar 3 \ In the internal 
administration of each village, the Munda 
was assisted by the village Panch or Council 
of village elders. The tribunal thus cons¬ 
tituted, arbitrated in all disputes amongst 
the villagers inter se. Custom was the 
recognised law. And offences against the 
Code of Custom were punished with fines 
and in extreme cases with expulsion from 
the village community. In disputes between 
village and village and in cases of unusual 
importance of tribal interest, the Paiti 
Panch presided over by the Manki, was 
called upon to adjudicate. And even now 
the village Panch and the Patti or Parha 
Panch play Important parts in Munda 
village polity. “Sing-bonga {the Sun God) 
on high and the Panch on earth” (Sirmare 
Stng-honga otere Panch)* is the orthodox 
formula for an oath amongst the Munda to 
this day. 

As for the pursuits of the Mundas in those 
early days, agriculture soon appears to have 
become their chief occupation. Besides this, 
iron-smelting, as their ancient legends tell 
us, was known to the people. Hunting, 

♦ Thi.s is the opening sentence in the formula of 
worship at the So-So festival. 


originally a necessary occupation, seems 
to have always remained a favourite pastime 
with the Mundas. Their love of drink 
appears to have been almost an inborn 
propensity with the tribe. According to 
their legends, the mysterious root used in 
the manufacture of “ili” or rice-beer was 
pointed out to their first parents by Sing- 
bonga Himself. Then, as now, the Munda, 
after a hard day’s labour, knew no better 
occupation than drinking, dancing and 
singing up to a late hour of the night. 

As for their religion the Mundas do not 
appear to have ever been fetish worshipers. 
For them,Vthe earth is full of invisible spirits 
whose blessings they invoke and whose 
wrath they seek to avert by various sacri¬ 
fices. Their principal deity—Sing-Bonga 
(literally, the Sun God, and secondarily the 
Supreme Deity) —does not however, require 
any sacrifices but Is ever intent on doing 
good to mankind. 

Cremation of the dead seems to have 
been in vogue from very early times. Only 
the bones of the deceased used to be interred 
in the family-sasnn or burial ground.*^ And 
the village-sasa« with the rude stone-slabs 
(sasan-diriko) that guard the mortal remains 
of the ancestors (haram-horoko) of the 
village-family, is to this day, a favourite 
pi(‘c!ini:-;:"'Ui'd of the once almighty Panch, 
and there even to this day, on occasions of 
public importance,— 

“Reveren’d sit, 

On polished stones, the elders in a ring”. 

Thus, these self-contained confederate 
republics, nestling among their spirit-haunt¬ 
ed Sal-groves, pursued the even tenourof their 
uneventful existence, knowing no enemy 
within .or without save the wild beasts and 
reptiles of the surrounding forests. 

A few centuries later, however, a Dravi- 
dian tribe, followed hard by pursuing 
enemies from the North, 4ound their intru¬ 
sive way into the jungle tracts which 
hitherto the Mundas had called all their own. 
These unwelcome intruders were the 

• Recently there appears to have been a tendency 
.imongsl the Sonepur Mundas towards giving up 
cremation altogether and burying their corpses in 
imitation of the Munda converts to Christianity. But 
this burying is only provisional, for the bones are 
taken out of the provisional burial-place on the occa¬ 
sion of the annual feast called Jang^Upa, and placed 
under stone-slabs in the family-yflf<i«. 
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Kurukhsi better known to us as the 
Uraons.*: 

rhe ancient history of the Uraons is enve¬ 
loped in still deeper darkness than even 
that of the Mundas. Students of Uraon 
antiquities have not yet succeeded in lifting 
even the fringes of the veil that hangs over 
the earlier chapters of Uraon history. Neither 
early Sanskrit literature nor foreign writers 
on ancient India have anything definite to 
say about them.| 

The Uraons claim their descent from 
Havana, the legendary king of Lanka. 
Whatever may be the worth of this ambi- 

* . .The name 'Kurukh’ has been somelimes suppos¬ 
ed to mean 'hill-men'. Colonel Dalton seems inclined 
to think that the name is derived from Konkan, the 
people of the Konkan being supposed to he identical 
with the'Kaunkanas'named in the topographical list 
given in the Vishnu Purana. The form‘Kurukh’, is 
supposed to be due to the Craon's partialitv for 
guttarals, and Konkan is supposed to have been the 
cradle of the race. {Vide Dalfon’s Rihnologv, p. 245). 
More probable, however, appears to be the derivation of 
the name which I have heard .some ITraons give. 
According to them the mane ‘Kurukh’ is a variant of 
Coorg where ihs 1 ’raons formerly lived. Mr. Dhan- 
masi Pamana of the Subordinate Executive Service, 
the first Uraon Graduate of the Calcutta University, 
is one of the Uraons who gave me this derivation. 

+ Since writing the above I have come across a 
paper on the Uraons and Mundas, contributed by the 
Rev. F’ather F. A. Grignard, S. J. in the Anthropos, 
edited by the great Ethnologist Dr. Schimdt. Father 
Grignard has .sought to prove the identity of the 
Uraons orJ Kurukhs with the Kanishas of Sanskrit 
literature. He further maintains that the term 
“Rak-shasa,” as applied to aborigines is nothing else 
than a wilful mispronounciation of the word Karusha. 
These opinions however appear to be of very doubtful 
value The Uraons do not ever appear to have played 
any important part in the Karusha countrs- so as to 
give its name to the country. Whereas the derivation 
of the name ‘Karusha* from the Cheru.s who once 
held sway over that country would appear to be more 
likely. As for Father Grignard's theory of the Uraons 
having been the companions of the Mundas in all 
their migrations from the Aryan iiu’asion of India’s 
hills, it does not appear to be supported either by the 
traditions of the Mundas or of the Uraons. Some 
Uraons appear to h.'ivc adopted the Munda tradition 
of their migrations from A/imgarh through Hardi- 
nagar, Pipragarh and other places to Ruidasgarh, as 
they have adopted some other traditions and customs 
from the Mundas. Thus the Uraons have even invented 
a story according to which the first Raja of Chotanag- 
pore, Fani Maluk Rai, wa.s the grandson of Uakhan 
nhagat, an Uraon. As .soon as this future king of 
Chotanagpore, it is said, saw the light at Sutlambe— 
Riarkpo, his parent.s died, and a cobra protected 
the baby with his hood till he was picked up by an 
old Munda couple, and when he came of age was 
selected Raja by the Mundas. 


tious claim to renowned ancestry, it seems 
pretty certain that at some remote period 
in their history they had lived in Southern 
India.* Philologists trace in the language 
of the Canarese of the south a close 
resemblance to the Kurukh or Uraon tongue. 

The legend which the Uraon Ranch or 
Sankatolas recite at the Palkhansna or 
Dant-katna ceremony is but a sorry transfor¬ 
mation of the Hindu story of Ramchandra, 
Sita and Hanuman. The story has been 
given at length in a paper by the late Rev. 
Father Dehon in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society for Bengal.^ A perusal of the 
legend leads one to suppose that the Uraon 
probably took part in the great struggle 
between the Aryans of the North and the 
aboriginies of the South celebrated in the 
pages of the immortal epic of Valmiki. 

l.ater, the Uraon appear to have proceeded 
up the Nerbudda till they reached the valley 
of the Son. For a time, they appear to have 
lived in the country roundabout Aramnagar 
(Arra) and Byaghra-sara (Buxar), places 
one sometimes hears the Uraons naming as 
their ancient seats. Ultimately they took 
shelter in the Ruidas Hills. Here they 
seem to have dwelt much longer than did 
the Mundas and some other aboriginal 
tribes before them. One of the Uraon folk¬ 
tales is but a reproduction of the Hindu 
Pouranik storv of Rohitaswa, son of Raja 
Harischandra.lf 

In the end, the Uraons had to measure 
their strength against a more wily eneiny§ 
than anv they had hitherto encountered. 
Taking advantage of the drunken revelry 
in which the Uraons were engaged in the 
Khadi or Sarpul festival, the enemy attacked 
them unawares and though at first 
repelled bv the Amazonian Uraon women 
attired in masculine dress, they at length 

♦ For aughi '‘c know, Havana might have been 
a Dravidinn king to whom the Kurukhs (the es- 
tors of the Chotanagpore Uraon.s) were subordinate. 
And Havana’s kingdom might have included a portion 
of Southern India. 

•f “The Religion and Customs of the Uraons," 
A. S. J. Bengal, Vol. 1, No. 9, pp. 125 I32{i9tr6l 

$ Vide “Folktales of the Uraons" by Rev. Dr. 
Hahn. 

§ According to Father Grignard these were the 
Kouravas. But the Uraons themselves, as I have 
heard them recount the incident, name them as the 
Mlechas, an appellation given by the Hindus to all 
impure tribes including the different aboriginal tribes. 
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succeeded in capturing the Uraon citadel. 
Dislodged froiti the .same stronghold that 
once the Mundas had to aorrender to the 
enemy under similar circumstances, the 
Uraons appear to have split up into two 
divisions. The smaller branch, the ances¬ 
tors of the present Male tribe, proceeded up 
the Ganges and finally settled in the Raj- 
mahal hills. The second division, by far 
the larger of the two, proceeded down the 
river Koel till they entered the plateau of 
Chotanagpore. A number of Uraons, how¬ 
ever, managed to stay on, and even to this 
day their descendants may be seen living 
in and about Rohtas. 

Thus appeared the ancestors of the 
modem Uraons in Jarkhand, the forest 
country, already opened up for human 
habitation by their precursors, the Mun¬ 
das. The new-comers appear to have felt 
the superiority of the .Munda people, and 
from them they gradually adopted their 
village organisation with its Miinda 
Khunt. and Fahan Khunt, the system of 
tribal government under Pattis or Parhas, 
and even some of their religious festivals.^ 

The Uraons appear to have carried with 
them to their new home a recollection of 
the title ‘Raja’ (king) in vogue amongst 
their erstwhile neighbours,—the Hindus. 
And thus the Parha chiefs among the 
Uraons or Kurukhs came to be known as 
‘ Parha Rajas ' instead of Mankis as among 
the Mundas. 

It was probably at this period of the 
history of the Horo or Munda race, that 
one branch of them, more conservative 
perhaps than the rest, marched off south¬ 
wards down the river Koel and at length 
found themselves in that part of the present 
district of Singbhoom which is now known, 
after them, as the Kolhan. Not infrequent¬ 
ly along the course of this route which we 
have supposed the Hos to have persued,- in 
Perganas Panari, Nowagarh, Doisa, Bhour 
Pahar and Basia,—through or near which 
the South Koel passes in her downward 
course to the present district of Singbhoom, 
may yet be seen traces of their passing 

* It is sonielime!:i supposed that the I Vaons came 
to Chotanagpore much later, having been invited by 
the Raja of Chotanagpore to help him In suppress- 
iiig the mundas who had made him king ^and 
whom he gradually came to hale. This account does 
not appear to be quite unlikely. ' 


settlements ‘in the characteristtc Munda 
monumental and sepulchral stones they left 
behind them, in the Mundari names of a 
number of MuBages on both sidles of the rtver, 
and in the sprinkling of Munda inhabitants 
still to be met with among large masses of 
Uraon and Kharia population of these 
perganas. The further we follow the down¬ 
ward course of the Koel towards Sirig^* 
bhooin, the greater becomes the proportion 
of the Munda population. Thus, in the 
southernmost thana of Ba^ia, the Munda 
element preponderates, and in the next 
northern thana of Kolebira, the Munda 
element exceeds that of the thanas further 
to the north on the banks of the Koel. The 
number of villages along the valley of the 
Koel bearing names with distinctive Mun¬ 
dari endings, such as - hatu,—bera,—piri, 
—sereng,—gutu, - hutup,-- hutu,— jang,— 
gara,—ha,-barn,- kel, kera,-^-kela, - ora, 
—da, -dag,—deg,- daga,&c., may be safely 
taken to have been founded by these south¬ 
ward-bound Horoko or Hos. And we have 
also to add to these the many villages along 
the river with pure Mundari names, such as 
Meral, Sibil, Sim-hatu, Hesa, Silinga or 
Jiiinga, Soso and a number of others. 

Again, if we trace the history of particular 
villages in the valley of the Koel, we shall 
pefhaps find material support to the theory 
we have ventured to put forward. Thus, 
village Palkot is said to have been derived 
from the Mundari words ‘Pahal’ and ‘Kote’, 
and it is said that the Mundas who once 
resided in the neighbourhood used to come 
to that village to have their Pahal’s or 
plough-shares sharpened at the smithies of 
some Munda lohars or blacksmiths who 
once dwelt there. And even to this day 
you may see a few Munda families at Palkot 
living amongst Kharia and Uraon neighbours. 
The present, village of Basia is always 
called by the Mundas of the neighbourhood 
by the name of Ban Sing, the reputed Munda 
founder of the village. The village of 
Samtoii is said to have been originally known 
as Samutoli, from Samu Munda who is said 
to have founded it. Instances like these 
might perhaps be considerably multiplied. 

An additibnal circumstance which would 
appear to. lend support to our supposition 
is that the Hos of Kolhan yet retain a 
tradition of their emigration from the 
country of the Mundas, but they preserve, so 
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far as we have b^en able to ascertain, no 
tradition about the rise of the Nagbansi 
Raja. This is {Perhaps a clear indication 
that the Hos separated from the Mundas 
before*" the latter in their turn left the north¬ 
western parts of the present Ranchi district 
and made for the Central Plateau. These 
emigrants into Singbhoom, from Chotanag- 
pore ^proper* were the ancestors of the Hos, 
or Larka Ko1s, who still retain the national 
name. 1'hey appear to have broken up the 
earlier settlements of the Srawaks or Seraks 
in those parts.* 

Actuated probably by considerations 
similar to those that inBuenced the Hos, 
small bands of Mundas appear to have cross¬ 
ed the long chain of hills that mark off the 
plateau from the country further west and 
passed into pergana Borway, in the present 
Ranchi district, and pergana Chechari in 
the Palamau district,t and into the tribu¬ 
tary State of Sirguja. 

Let us return once more to the main body 
of the Mundas. For them, too, their origi¬ 
nal settlements in the north-western parts of 
the present Ranchi district appear to have 
gradually lost much of their former attrac¬ 
tion. The prolific Uraons who had come to 
live amongst them, multiplied so thick and 
fast, that the Mundas deemed it desirable 
to seek fresh fields and pastures new. And 
accordingly up they proceeded by slow 
stages along the valley of the North Koel 
and passed further east beyond the source of 
that river not far off from village Nagri. 
The Munda patriarch, Risa Mundaby name, 
so runs the tradition, led the main body of 
the Mundas, twenty-one thousand in number 
and at length came up and halted on the 
site of the present village of Muruma, since 
famous for the great dancing festival or 
^jatra’ held there every year. These twenty- 
one thousand Mundas, it is said, included 
the twenty-one Kilts or clans into which 
(the Mundas were then divided.J 

I * Vide Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bcn- 
pl. 1865, p. i6y. 

I t 'Phis seems also lo be the pinion of Father 
pehon. Vide Memoirs of the .\siatic Society of Bengal, 
P°‘* I- 9 . P-123. 

[ J I he names of the tweniy.one original fCtlis ap- 
^ar to have been, fCathua^ Topno, Bhen^ra, Sa$fdi- 
h<ra, Dungdungt Lipi, Honre, Hau^ Kanair, Kerheta, 
pae/a, Tuti, Hemrom, Kongari, Sangat Kajri or 
¥ujui», Sot, Tint, tufu, Orea, and Purthi. Subse- 
|uenily the hutnt«r of Kilts seems to have been in- 


ax 

On the way, a follower ol^Risa Murida^ 
Korumba by name, settled in what is now 
known as village Korambe, so named after 
its original Munda founder. A second 
follower, Siitia by name, tbe ancestor Of 
Madra Mtinda—the reputed foster-father of 
Fani Matuk Rai—founded a village which 
came to be called Sutiambe after him. 
These two places Sutiambe and Korambe 
are still mentioned by the Mundas of the 
plateau to have been the cradle of the 
‘Konkpat* or ‘Kompat^ Mundas as they 
call themselves. From Sutiambe, it is 
said, the Mundas went to Pithouria, and 
from Pithouria later on to Chutia. The 
patriarch Chutu hadam is the reputed 
founder of this subarban village of Chutia 
which is sometime stated to have given the 
name of Chotanagpore to the country. 

In this way the central plateau of Chota¬ 
nagpore appears to have been gradually 
colonised by the Mundas. 

The Munda tradition of a compact body 
of twenty-one thousand Horoko (Mundas) 
marching up from the north-west and settling 
in the central portion of the modern district 
of Ranchi, has, however, to be taken with 
a large grain of salt. We are not to sup¬ 
pose that the journey was effected in a 
brief space of time, or even in one genera¬ 
tion. No : it must have taken the Mundas a 
long long time and the journey must have 
been effected by several slow and successive 
stages. We can picture to our imagination 
the toilsome marches and the long halts, 
the travel-worn Mundas with their anxious 
womenfolk and their wandering children 
panting for rest and peace, family after 
family settling down on the way, many a 
Munda man and woman losing their lives 
during the journey, and their sons and grand¬ 
sons resuming the eastward journey after the 
older folks are laid in their desolate ^way- 
side graves. In this way in two generations 
or more, up rugged hills and down steep 
descents, through pathless jungles and 
along sandy river-beds, the Mundas at 

creased by sub-division or otherwise. Thus the Purthi 
Kili seems to have been since sub-divided into £nva- 
purthi, Hasa Purthi and Chutu Purthi Ktlis. 
Among the Mundas now residing in Pergana Tamar 
one meets with Kilt names ^vUtciuly coined later on 
under Hindu influence. Thus in villa};cs Diun, Pun- 
ridiri, Kaidi, Amlesa, Sutilong. Murridi. Noutdi and 
a lew other vilU^es wc find Mund.'is of the Kamal 
goira. 
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length reached the elevated central plateau 
of Chotanagpore. 

The route which these Mundas followed 
in this eastward journey may be traced 
almost step by step through the Mundari 
names of numerous villages from Lohur« 
Muruma, the characteristic 
Munda burial stones all along the line that 
have to this day fairly withstood the 
ravages of time, and the sprinkling of Munda 
inhabitants among the vast masses of Uraon 
population in those parts of the district. 
That the Mundas were the first to penetrate 
the intervening jungles and established 
villages on their way to the East is abun¬ 
dantly in evidence—not only in the names 
of some villages along the route* but also 
from the fact that in not a few villages 
along this line although the bulk of the 
population consists of Uraons, the only 
Bhuinhars are the two or three Munda 
families still residing there'l'. A.nd another 
fact not less significant than this is that in 
quite a number of Uraon villages along this 
track, the Pahan or village-priest is still a 
man of Munda extraction. And the reason 
the Uraons assign for this is that the Mundas 
were the first clearers of the jungles and, 
as such, the proper persons to propitiate 
the invisible gods or spirits of the localities. 

In the meanwhile, the Uraons who had 
been left behind in the north-western parts 
of the ^district were fast multiplying. And 
with the increase in their number, the 
Uraons in course of time spread further and 
further beyond their original settlements 
till once more a large section of the tribe 
came to live among the Mundas. Here, 
then, in the country round about the present 
town of Ranchi, the Mundas and Uraons 
once more dwelt side by side for some 
length of time. 

It was during this period of their joint 
residence in the Central Plateau that a 
momentous change was introduced in the 
simple polity of these races,—a change which 

* The origin of some names of places along this 
route are not obvious at first sight. But a little in^iry 
amply reward-s the labours of the investigator. Thus 
Lohardu^ga, now an Uraon village, is said to have 
derived its name from the Mundari words, 'rohor’ 
(dry) and Ma’ (water), and it is .said that a spring of 
water which frequently dried up gave the name to the 
place. 

+ For example, in villages Masiatu, Chapadi, 
Bhaisadone, Sero, Khundiari, etc. 


though apparently considered harmless at 
the time was yet pregnant w?lh conse¬ 
quence of a far-reaching character and 
destined eventually to revolutibnise the 
entire country. 

We have already described the PatU or 
Parha system in vogue among the primitive 
Mundas and subsequently adopted by the 
Uraons. The most influential of the patri¬ 
archal heads of villages, as v;e have seen, 
used to be chosen by the Mundas as their 
leaders or Mankis, and by the Uraons as 
their Parha-Rajas. “This arrangement,” 
says Mr. G. K, Webster, C. S., quondam 
Manager of the Chotanagpur Estate in his 
well-known Report to the Government of 
Bengal, dated the 8th April 1875, “This 
arrangement being found clumsy, one head 
Raja was chosen, wljose descendants are 
now the possessors of the Chotanagpur 
Estate.” The tradition of the Mundas and 
Uraons regarding this incident, as well as 
the family traditions of the Maharajas, will 
not fit in with the theory of conquest now 
occasionally suggested. The story of the 
Romulas-Remus type which describes the 
birth in the woods of the first King Fani 
Matuk Rai, the immediate voluntar}' death 
of the mother on the sudden disappearance 
of her husband, the appearance of the great 
serpent Pundarika Nag*, guarding the 
deserted baby with its expanded hood, the 
adoption of the child by Madra Munda— 
the then Parha chief of Sutiambe,---would 
seem to contain a grain of truth in a bushel 

* ( an this story of Pundarika Nag have been 
subsequently suggested by the name of Pandu hing 
or the white snake which according to the Munda 
legend sheltered the child left in the woods by its 
mother and taken up by Madra Munda V The 
Nagbansi Raja.s are considered by ('ol. Dalton to 
have been of Kol or Mundari extraction. But, says 
Father F. A. Grignard (Anthropos, Vol IV). “They 

were a branch of the Chero family to which .Behar 

belonged in sovereignty when the whole population 
of that province was Kolarian, and which continued 
or resumed its power there, for many centuries after 
a good part of the population had immigrated. When 
the ('hero princes were expelled, in a. d. 500, by 
the Savaras, some of them went to Palamau, where 
their descendants are .still found. Is it not likely that 
other members of the .same family, in search for 
something to replace their lost grandeur, should have 
fallen back on the Munda Settlement of Chutia 
Nagpur, hitherto neglected by them ? Anyhow, the 
probable date of the establishment of the Nagbansi 
Raja of Chutia Nagpur correspond.s with the (late of 
the overthrow of the Chero power in Shahabad and 
Bihar”. 
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of fiction and we shall briefly give the story 
here. 

The tradition of the Chotanagpur kaj- 
family as to its origin takes us back to the 
Paurantk time when Raja Janmejaya was 
seeking to destroy the entire race of serpents 
by the celebration of Sarpa-yajna. One of 
the serpents, Pundarika Nag by name, 
managed to make good his escape, and, 
having assumed a human form, travelled to 
Benares and there succeeded in winning 
the hand of Parvati, the .laughter of a 
learned Brahman. Notwithstanding his 
otherwise human appearance Pundarika 
could not, however, get rid of the serpent’s 
forked tongue which, not long afterwards, 
attracted the notice of his wife. Parvati 
naturally became inquisitive about it, and 
asked her husband, what this meant. 
Pundarika put off answerirug the inquiry to 
some future day. And to divert her mind 
from the subject, he took her on a pilgrimage 
to the holy temple of Jagannath at Puri. 
On their way back, they passed through 
Jharkhand, as Chotanagpur was then called. 
The Mundas and Uraons had already 
occupied the country. Arriving near the 
hill of Sutiambe, Parvati was found to be 
in the throes of child-birth. And now once 
more she importuned her husband to tell 
her the secret of his forked tongue. The 
explanation could be put off no longer, and 
Pundarika now gave out his real history 
and forthwith disappeared in his proper 
form into a pool of water close by. Parvati 
in great agony of mind now began to curse 
her own womanly inquisitiveness, and 
immediately after the birth of the child, 
immolated herself on a funeral pyre as 
befitted a Sati. Just in the nick of time, 
there turned up a Sakaldwipi Brahman 
carrying an idol of Surya-devata, the sun- 
god The Brahman was thirsty, and placing 
his idol by the side of the pool he began 
to quench his thirst with the pool-water. 
How great was his wonder when, about to 
resume his journey, he found the idol could 
not be moved 1 He was casting about for 
an explanation, when, to his astonishment, 
he noticed a huge cobra protecting a baby 
from the sun with its hood expanded over 
the baby’s head ! And now the snake 
revealed himself to the Brahman as 
Pundarika Naga, and narrated his strange 
history. The snake went on to prophesy 


that the child was destined to be the Raja 
of the country and that this Sakaldwipi 
Brahman would be his priest and the idol 
he now carried was to be the tutelary deity 
of the child’s family. This child, said 
Pundarika, was te be named Phani Mukuta 
Kai, and the country Nagpur. These 
revelations over, the snake once more return¬ 
ed to the pool and was seen no more. 
True to his promise, the Brahman now took 
up the infant in his arms and carried it to 
the house of a Munda who lived in a 
village close by. This Munda happened to be 
the Manki of the Patti in which the village 
was included, and was known as Madra 
Munda. Madra readily consented to be 
the foster-father of the forlorn baby. 
And Madra soon came to love this foundling 
as dearly as his own son of the same age, 
and both the children were ‘brought up 
together. When both the boys attained 
the age of twelve, Madra tested their 
respective capabilities in various ways and 
selected his adopted son to be his successor 
in preference to the son of his loins. And 
when all the Mankis or Parha chiefs assem¬ 
bled at Madra’s instance to elect a head 
Manki, it was unanimously agreed that 
Phani Mukut Rai should be their leader, 
and he was accordingly proclaimed Raja of 
Nagpur (Chotanagpur). 

The family chronicle of the Chotanagpur 
Raj published in Hindi verse agrees with 
the traditions of the Mundas themselves in 
stating that they voluntarily superseded 
the son of their own patriarch Madra Munda 
of Sutiambe in favour of Madra's foster-son 
Phani Mukut, in consideration of the latter’s 
superior intelligence. And Phani Mukut 
was by common consent elected the Raja 
of the Mundas as well as of the Uraons. As 
the family chronicle of the Maharaja 
says:— 

ttfim aW aT^, 

sfii anfit^ 1 

And to this day the simple folk of 
Sutiambe point out the dilapidated ruins of 
an ancient fort at the foot of a low hill 
named Mundura-burk as having been the 
first royal palace of Chotanagpur. 

Thus arose a Raja in the realm, and 
the ‘Nagbansi’ chief became the chosen 
head of the population of the country. As to 
the approximate date of this fateful event. 
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the present Maharaja Protap Udainath 
Sahi Deo is, laecordtng to the family chroni¬ 
cle, sixty-first in descent from Phani Mukut 
Rai. If we allow on an average 25 years 
to the reign of each of these 61 princes, we 
have a total period of 1525 years. This 
will take us to the year 384 A.n. But 
considering that even according to the 
family annals several of the Rajas had 
very short reigns (for instance, the 43rd 
king Berat Coran, 5 years, the 44th Pankey- 
too Coran ii years, the 52nd the Sibnath 
Sahi 9 years, the 53rd Udainath Sahi 7 
years, ithe S4th Shambooder 5 years, the 
55th Billoram 3 years, the 56th Mumnath, 
14 years,) we may perhaps be justified in 
reducing the total period of Nagbansi 
rule still further. The family chronicle 
indeed which assigns as many as 94 years 
to Phani Matuk’s reign, 55 years to the next 
king and similarly long periods to some 
others, fixes the inauguration of Phani Matuk 
at Sambat 121 or 64 a.d. But we can 
very well understand this liberal compu¬ 
tation. It is from the Nagbansi family that 
the name of the country seems to have been 
changed into Nagpur. 

But the change in the name of the coun¬ 
try was as nothing compared with the more 
momentous changes that followed in the 
train of Kingship. In the beginning, it 
would seem, the original settlers or Khunt- 
Kaitidars who thus submitted to the suze¬ 
rainty of a Raja had only to give 
honorary attendance to him. “They cons¬ 
tituted,” says Colonel Dalton, “the mi¬ 
litia of the state." “The remainder,” adds 
the same authority, “ supplied food and 
raiment." “Before the Hindu Jaigirdar 
first obtained a footing in the country,” 
writes Mr. Webster, “ there being no land¬ 
lord, there could have been no rent.” But 
this introduction of the alien Jagirdar and 
the consequent revolution in the simple 
polity of the Chotanagpur village came 
about much later. That is another story, 
and we shall describe it more fully in its 
proper place. 

As time went on, the Mundas whom we 
had seen settle in the Central Plateau and 
in time elect their first Raja, bethoi^ht 
themselves of a fresh change off abroad. The 
prolific Uraons living in their midst had by 
this time multiplied to an appalling extent. 
The Rajas too perhaps showed signs of lord¬ 


ing it over the people. And the assumption 
of an aggressive policy by the newly made 
Raja would naturally send an irritable 
shiver through entire Mondadom. And 
what with the one circumstance and what 
with the other, the situation became extreme¬ 
ly distasteful to the proud and conservative 
Munda whose instincts were essentially 
democratic. The thorn they had themselves 
planted in their midst began to bleed 
them to desperation. And away they 
marched once more and crossed the Subarna- 
rekha and the Kanchi and migrated 
further ahead to the jungles to the south and 
south-east of the plateau, leaving the Uraons 
in occupation of what are now the perganas 
of Khukra and Udaipur. 

The names of numerous villages within a 
few miles of Ranfhi,—such as Ulatu, 
Edelatu, Bariatu, Mariatu, Merel, Madkam, 
Kudadih, Karsidag, Tatibera, Barudih, Tiril, 
Jilingsereng, Jaher, Soparom, Serengtoli, 
and a host of other villages; the many 
characteristic Munda Sasan-diris or sepui- 
chrai stones, that have survived centuries of 
change and decay all arround; the existence 
of a Pahan or priest of the Munda tribe 
amongst llraon population® ; the wholesale 
adoption of the Mundari language by the 
Uraon population around the present town 
of Ranchi^ ;-all these bear unmistakeable 
testimony to the former Munda occupation 
of this part of the Plateau. Even Ranchi 
bear in the very heart of the town, evidence 
of its former Munda occupation. The name 
of Hind-piri, a principal quarter of Ranchi, 
though commonly supposed to have some¬ 
thing to do with the Hindus, fs in reality a 
Munda name. For it is nothing more than 
a corrupt form of Ind-piri, the piri or upland 
on which the Ind festival of the Mundas used 
to be held, and is, in fact, celebrated to this 
day. The name of Ranchi itself is derived 
by the Mundas from the Mundari i word 
‘aranchi’ (Hindi, pama) or short stick used 
in driving cattle. The origin of the name 
of Ooranda, too, is traced by the Mundas to 

* As for instance, in villages Mahilong. -Arra, 
Boram, Harhatu, Tatisiloi, Chatra, [.alganj, Suvnu, 
Pertol, Khatanga, Gari, Tiril, Jorar, Namkom, Kokor. 

f The corrupt dialect of Mundari spoken by thes,> 
Uraons round about Ranchi is sometimes called Horo- 
lia Jagar ,or. Munda-like 'speech. It is also knowixas 
Kera Munda, from the fact that the pasttense of 
verbs is formed by these Mundari speaking Uraons 
with the ending—kera. instead of—keda. 
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two Mundari words duran (song) and da 
(water), and a story is told how the Mundas 
who first came there stopped by the stream¬ 
let that‘ flows past the place and drank their 
fill of its water (da) and rested there sing¬ 
ing (durang) and dancing to their hearts’ 
content. 

According to Munda tradition. Raja Phani 
Matuk’s foster-brother of the Munda race 
had a son of the name of Setea. And Setea 
had eight sons. Of these eight great-grand¬ 
sons of Madra Munda, the eldest went 
southwards and established a Khuntkatti 
village which he named IChunti —the present 
head-quarters of the Munda Sub-division of 
the Ranchi District’^. 

And the tradition goes on to say that 
when the Mundas first went to Khunti and 
its neighbourhood, tl^ey found that part 
of the country in the occupation of the 
Asiirs and the Tirkis. The Asurs, it is said, 
were the raiyats (parja-horoko) and the 
Tirkis the Bhuinhars of the land. 'I'he 
many worked-out iron-ores found in this 
part of the country are attributed by local 
tradition to the Asuras and heaps of bricks 
of very large dimensions occasionally 
unearthed in these parts are pointed out as 
having belonged to the buildings of the 
I irkis, who, it is said, had their garh at 
Doisa. And the tradition goes on to relate 
how when the Mundas with their stalwart 
physique appeared in the country, the 
I'irkis and Asuras got terribly frightened. 
For, it is triumphantly asserted, the Munda 
women of those times used to wear gUtter- 
ing jewellery weighing as much as ten 
seers each and the men could carry loads 
weighing as many maiinds. And the Munda 
to this day recite a couplet which describes 
how the Tirkis fled in troops seeing the 
Nagpur Mundas (Naguri) approach with 
their ornaments sparkling in the sun. 

•ngft 1” 

The Asuras went westwards to Basia 
Pargana and Nagra.f 

* More correctly speaking the original village of 
the name of Khunti stands one mile to the south of the 
pre. 5 ent sub-divi.sional headquarters which stand really 
in village. 

t The Tirkis, whom it i.s difficult to identify and 
who are in all probability an imaginary tribe suggested 
by tlie huge bricks .sometimes found underground, 
are viid 10 have migrated to Vilayat, and are, says 


Similarly, the second son of Setea, it is 
said, went eastwards to Tainar. And many 
a Munda followed his lead. I'o the east, 
the Mundas appear to have occupied the 
five perganas of Silli, Barandah, Rahe, 
Bundu, and Tamar, and thence several 
bands of them appear to have moved further 
eastwards beyond the Subarna-rekha and 
at one time occupied the perganas of Jhalda, 
Bygonkudar. Bagmari, and Patkum. The 
numerous collections of distinctive Munda 
gravestones, the traditions still extant in 
those localities, the distinctive Mundari 
names of many places and hills in these 
Manbhum perganas, leave no doubt as to 
their former occupation by the Mundas. 
According to local tradition, the Kurniis 
expelled the Kols from these western parts 
of the Manbhum District. 

It was to these wilds of Panch Pergana, 
as they are now called, that the largest 
migration of the Mundas took place. These 
parts appear to have then been outside the 
limits of Nagpur, and to have formed part 
of the dominions of the Raja of Mourblianj. 
And here for several centuries the Mundas 
lived in peace in villages and pattis organ¬ 
ised on the model of those they had left 
behind them. With the lapse of time, 
however, some of the descendants of their 
elected chiefs or Mankis became ambitious 
of rising in the social scale, and of assum¬ 
ing greater powers. History repeated itself, 
and some of these elected chiefs gradually 
became Hinduised and formed marital 
connexions with families long recognised 
as Hindu Rajputs and Kshatriyas. And 
thev called themselves Rajas or Thakurs 
or Tikairs. The story goes that a clandes¬ 
tine intrigue of one of the Tamar chiefs 
was punished by the Mourbhanj Raja by 
presenting a poisoned shirt to the former 
who died on his arrival home with the 
shirt on, and the Mundas of the Panch 
Perganas, enraged at this deceitful conduct 
on the part of the Mourbhanj Raja, indig¬ 
nantly threw up their allegiance to him, 
and went over to their old Raja of Chota- 
nagpur once more. 

Munda tradition, the ancestors ot the Sahebs 
(Europeans). 

* Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vol. XLIi Pt. I. p. 116 "Rude Stone .Monuments 
in Chutia Nagpur and other places".—By Gol. E. K. 
Dalton, C. S. I. 
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Of the many burial-places in the ‘Latar 
Disum’ or the Lowfr Country of the Ranch 
Perganas, the one at village Chokahata 
(literally, the place of mourning) between 
Bundu and Baranda is by far the largest. It 
covers almost seven acres of ground, and 
the number of stone slabs that stand out 
above ground exceed seven hundred tons. 
Many of these have an appearence of hoary 
antiquity. Many are now level with, and 
wme even below, the surface. “Probably,” 
^ys Colonel Dalton, “excavation would 
disclose ai>understratum of similar graves.”* 
Not a few of these stone-slabs, as Colonel 
Dalton was told on the spot, were known 
to cover the ashes of several members of a 
family. Judging from the present popula¬ 
tion of Chokahatu and the villages which 
were originally colonised from Chokahatu 
—for, according to Munda custom Mundas 
of such villages alone would be permitted to 
bury the ashes of their dead in the burial- 
ground,—this vast number of sepulchral 
stones at Chokahatu is almost inexplicable. 
Such an extensive burial-place is not to be 
found in any other part where the Mundas 
have settled. May we not suppose that 
when the Mundas who had settled in the 
Manbhum Perganas already named had 
been driven back by the Kurmi immigrants, 
these repulsed Mundas took their stand for 
some time in and around Chokahatu which 
is near the boundary-line between the 
Manbhum and Ranchi districts ? After some 
length of time, their descendants, we may 
suppose, spread over the five Perganas and 
a number of them proceeded southwards 
and swelled the numbers of the Singbhum 
Mundas. And the majority of the Munda 
families now settled in the Sonepur and 
Siri Perganas appear to have immigrated 
from the Eastern Perganas. In this way, 
the majority of the Mundas once more 
secluded themselves away from all aliens 
in the rocky fastnesses and jungles, of Per¬ 
ganas Sonepur, Tamar, Bundu, and Siri, 

* In Cdonel Dalton's account of this burial place 
(Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Benaal, Vol. Xl.II, 
part 1, p. 112) the number 7360 is perhaps a mistake. 


and founded new villages of the same 
primitive type that they had left behind 
them. 

fn course of time, these new villages too 
'came to pay a certain nominal contribution 
called ‘chanda’ or subscription to the Maha¬ 
raja through their Mankis or pofff-chiefs. 
Beyond this, the Mundas of the south and 
east had practically little or no concern 
with their feudal over lord ~ the Maharaja. 

On rare occasions, when there was a big 
marriage in the Raja’s family or enemies 
had to be repelled, these far-off Mundas 
appear to have been sent for. The follow¬ 
ing song still sung by the Sonepur Mundas 
indicate how slender was the connection 
between these Mundas and their distant 
king. 

Okotepetana )iaie senhoratanko udubalepe, 

Alcdole senotana isu sangin di.sumte. 

Ayumanale manaiatabu raja gomke, 

Atamatabirko paromte 
Kulabiiigmocha isu sangin dtsum 
Kaja gomke johartale senotana. 

['rranslation.l 

Say, whither travellers, whither, so,— 

Do tell us where,—Oh where ye go. 

To a far-off place we wend our way, 

Where dwells our king as people say. 

Across a deep dense fore.st drear, 

Where serpents bite and tigers tear ;— 

We seek that distant region now,— 

Before that king our heads to bow. 

Far different was the tune to which the 
Mundas living nearer the Raja’s seat had to 
sing. For, as time went on, their position 
turned from bad to worse. With the lapse of 
time, the growing demands of the Raja and 
more particularly of his underlings and jagir- 
dars, necessitated further and still further 
encroachments upon their cherished rights. 
And then it was too late to mend matters. 
And there was nothing left for them but to 
repervt their folly* and to exclaim with the 
poet:— 

The thorns we have reaped 
Are of the tree we planted,— 

They have lorn us and we bleed. 

We should have known what fruit 
Would spring from such a tree. 

Sarat Chandra Roy. 
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(Being the continuation frf the Serial, India— 
Through her Industry.) 

Profess Max Muller in an extensive lecture 
of the Oxford University said— 

“What is the original meaning ol all instruction. 
It is traditon. It was from the beginning the handing 
over of the experience of one generation to the other, 
the establishment of one continuity between the past, 
the present and the future. This most primitive 
form of education and instruction marks everywhere 
the beginning of civili.sed life anchthe dawn of history. 

History begins when the father explains to his son 
how the small world in which he has to live came to 
be what it is; when the present generation accepts 
the inheritance of the past, and hands down a richer 
heirloom to the future ; when in fact the present feels 
itself connected and almost identified with the future 
and the past. It is this solidarity as the French 
calls it, this consciousness of a common responsibility 
which distinguishes the civilised and unhistorical 
world. 

It is the Iiistorical spifit which tries to inspire every 
generation. As we trace the course of a mighty river 
back from valley to valley, as we mark its tributaries 
and watch its meandcrings till we reach its sources of 
^P'‘'ug, in the same manner the historical school has 
to trace every current of human knowledge from 
< » to century back to its fountain head, if that is 

I'l " i»:.. or at all events near to it as the remaining 
•«!- of the past will allow. The true interest of 
our knowledge lies in its growth. The very mistakes 
of the past form the solid ground on which the truer 
knowledge of the present is founded. Would a malhe- 
matii i/m be a mathematician who had not studied his 
Kuclid ? Would an astronomer be an astronomer who 
did not know the ptolemic system of astronomy, and had 
worked his way through errors to the truer views 
I®’ ^'^’pt'niicus? Would a philosopher be a philosopher 
never grappled with Plato and Aristotle? 
.Would a lawyer be a lawyer who had never heard of 
h l -RW ? I'here is but one key to the present— 
*nat IS the past. There is but one way to understand 
the continuous growth of human mind and to gain a 
Jfrasp of what it has achieved in any department 
imeni —' '** watch its historical develop- 

jOUCH is the value of history as described 
^ by one of the greatest of European pro¬ 
fessors. It is through the light which his¬ 
tory sheds on India and her Industries that we 
must be illumined of the bright and truthful 
aspects which it reveals to the modern 
adjuncts of civilisation. 
The development of a historical side of 


a question on industry includes generally 
three main aspects via. (1) purely historical^ 
(2) economical^ {3) national. To discuss on 
this three-fold aspect of Nitre Industry 
we have to begin with its true history^ 
namely to prove that it is one of the oldest 
industries that India can boast of. 

At the outset, to be plain, the presentation 
of a true historical aspect of an Indian 
Industry is beset with many difficulties. In 
the first place the existing materials on the 
subject are very scattered, and so poor, 
that it may be said to be meagre and 
insufficient in supplying us the necessary 
data whereupon to base our arguments 
in support of our hypothesis and conclu¬ 
sions, conjectures and probabilities. Secondly 
we have to depend to a some extent on the 
folklore handed to the people from generation 
to generation. Lastly much of our informa¬ 
tion comes reflected through our ancient 
Sanskrit literature which some undoubtedly 
cannot but hold up with great regard and 
veneration, but others may call them pure 
myth or mere vagaries of a highly imagina¬ 
tive poet or of an ingenuous oriental artist. 
So it is very likely that the picture drawn 
in the following pages might be viewed in 
a light in which it might become a matter 
of opinion and at times highly controversial, 
but the truths discovered in it must remain 
as such and to quote the words of Montagu — 
"Trulh will ever be unpalatable to those who are 
determined not to relinquish error but can never give 
offence lo the honest and well meaning.” 

A Purely Historical aspect 

To begin with, the most important question 
Whether tircerms that presents itself before us 
about Nitre Industry in 
SSSStur." K I"dia is whether ^rearms 
was all used. were at all known to the 
Ancient Hindus and if so whether in their 
manufacture a substance similar to that of 
gunpowder of the present day was at all 
used. The accumulated evidences from the 
writings and criticisms of the various 
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auJhorities, as Al^Beruniy Halkead, Lassetiy 
Wilson^ Ellioi^ Caf^y, Marshman^ Matinee^ 
Wheeler^ Elph{n$tone, Mittery Dutty Maclagan, 
Roy and others, on so controversial a subject 
do not fail to bring to light the real truth 
vix. that firearm$ were known to the Anci¬ 
ent Hindus. We may independently, 
however, put forward several arguments in 
favour of the proposition. If we go 
through the Sanskrit works such as the 
Vedas and Puranas etc., we come across 
terms and expressions every now and then 
which cannot but inspire us with the idea 
that the Hindus were far from being ignor¬ 
ant about the use and manufacture of 
fire-weapons. 

Professor Wilson mentions about the 
existence of a firearm in ancient India 
known as Vajranty which is found 

mentioned in every Sanskrit lexicon as well 
as in many books. Tt is a roaring or 
thundering firearm probably like the cannon 
of the present day. The lexicon 
{Rajanirghanta) gives a term Vajra- 

kshara-^ ffir fRT&i— 

meaning an alkali used in the manufacture 
of the firearm Vajra. Some may feci 
diffident in accepting the above interpreta¬ 
tion of the meaning of Vajraksharay but 
other arguments in its favour may go on 
to appeal to their minds. The synonym 
of as mentioned in are 

Let us ex¬ 
pound the meaning of each of the above 
terms. The term (^4-0F + !»—) 

means that which makes Vajra. Next 
^:) means that which splits 
or divides other bodies into pieces, clearly 
signifying a substance having the properties 
of explosiveness. Again 

ansrft tItt —tN:, 

fwjt: tw irfh ) means a consti¬ 
tuent of a firearm. The term may 

be construed to mean the samething thus— 
TO 

TOff( ('tfni) —meaning a 

substance which is known by its use in fire¬ 
arms. Similarly tmTr[ ffn—) 

means that which gives rise to a smoke-emit¬ 
ting body, that is, the ingredient of a firearm 
which emits smoke when fired. Evidently, 


therefore, from the above explanations of 
the meanings of the various synonym of 
—the interpretation of the latter as 
we have here-.in-before given, may be taken 
as an accurate one. Further the' term 
(^rftsnn^:), a kind of alkali sometimes 
identified with saltpetre, means that which 
generates firearm or helps In its preparation, 
thus TO ^ 

^ 1 'I'here 

could be set forth many other proofs similar 
to those already given, but it is needless 
to write them in detail here, as those 
arguments, already brought forward and 
explained, seem to us quite reasonable 
enough for one to be led by them in forming 
a belief, on good grounds, the existence of 
firearms and explosives in ancient India 
as well as the use of a sort of alkali in the 
manufacture of a substance very nearly 
like the gunpowder or explosives of similar 
nature, of the present day. We arc there¬ 
fore, constrained to say, that in the face 
of all that ha-ve been cited as proofs in 
favour of our proposition the clear and 
positive mention of arms, which cannot be 
construed except as firc'-iveapons, in the 
various Sanskrit lexicons and shas{ras\ the 


vivid pictures given by Sanskrit authors 
of the use of alkalies in their preparation, 
the support the idea received from many 
European scholars and the feasible and 
rational explanations rendered agaln.st 
erroneous conceptions and unmerited 
criticisms—one would not be justified at 
all in holding an adverse opinion to the 
view that the Hindus were perfectly conver- 
sani with the methods of manufacturing 
firearmSy gunpowder and similar explosives, 
and that they freely made use of an alkali, 
very probably tiitrCy in ihdr preparation. 

1 ‘he next argument that maybe advanced 
in favour of our proposition is whether the 

The icim nitre was term Nitre wasat all known 
known to the and- , . ^ ii* j 

entHindus.Itoriirin- to the Ancjcnt Hindus. Dr. 

ates in Sanskrit Skcat and Other European 
the mention of . 

othersimiiar terms authorities write to say that 


tlrei’JimorcoflS; the term Nitre is of Arabic 
iiientittce with nitre, origin i.e.. it comes from 
Arabic Nitrum, meaning native alkaline 


salt. In our Sanskrit lexicon Medini ( ) 


we come across a term Sh,' (Natrum) meaning 




alkali obtained from trees. There is a 
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corresponding Egyptian term to thisSans. 
in Tro—Na{Tro Na=it^— 

an alkali now identified with Nitre. 
Such coincidences present ample grounds for 
suspecting the curruption of the Sanskrit 
ila' (Natrum) into the Arabic Nitrum. The 
long and ceaseless connections of the 
Arabians with ancient India in trade and 
commerce bear out fully and strongly the 
idea just mentioned. Again Arabic and 
Persian scholars cannot come forward to 
prove this term Nitrum ending in suffix Am 
(^) as derived purely from those two 
languages. In any case the philologists hav¬ 
ing knowledge of the three languages Arabic^ 
Persian and Sanskrit will be in favour 
of Nitrum having its origin in Sanskrit. 
Further there are other distinct equivalents 
of Nitre in Arabic viz.^ Ub-kiry Malhiy Barat^ 
the latter meaning the salt imported from 
Bharal or Hindusthan. It is a well-known 
fact that the Arabs maintained close trade 
connections with India for many years in 
the past and as neither Arabia nor Persia, 
the two great Mahomedan centres, give out 
any decisive proofs of the existence of Nitre 
Industry in those countries at any time 
present or past, it is very probable that the 
Arabs for their own purposes had trade in 
Nitre and the supply was got from India— 
the foremost Nitre-producing country of 
the world. The Arabs became thus acquaint¬ 
ed with the Sanskrit term Natrum—most 
probal)iy then in vogue, instead of Sora —a 
term of later origin, which gradually crept 
into their language whence it found its way 
to Greece and Rome. 'I'his truth of the 
origin ol the term Nitre from Sanskrit 
may thus be established. 

FiKther, from the various names found in 
Sanskrit literature more or less identified 
with Nitre we may come to the conclusion 
that Nitre was known fully to the ancient 
Hindus. 

The third argument in favour of our pro¬ 
position is based on the facts gathered from 
KnowWecotarc- Sanskrit literature as to 

wi.r.s among an- ,he knowledge of the Hin- 
dus of preworks. An idea 
suggests itself to every reader of the cele¬ 
brated poem Bhattikavyam — 

that fireworks were known to the Indians 


long before the Mahomedans came to 
India. I say before the Mahomedans, 
because the manufacture of fireworks 
had been closely associated with their 
names as they are experts in Pyrotechny 
no doubt—a fact that can be gleaned 
from their devotion to the art even at the 
present day. The evidence borne out by Sans¬ 
krit literature, therefore, proves unquestion¬ 
ably that the art prevailed in India long 
before the advent of the followers of the 
Prophet and it is very probable that they 
learnt it from the Hindus in India as they did 
other subjects. 

Dr. Watt in his Dictionary of Economic 
Products plainly accepted the truth regard¬ 
ing the !i J.gr of the ancient Hindus 
of fireivorks. It will not be consistent, there¬ 
fore, to believe that a nation who excelled 
in Pyrotechny as they knew even to pre¬ 
pare and throw rockets ( tirajmT ) into the 
sky, was unacquainted about the manufac¬ 
ture of Mifre—the principle ingredient of fire¬ 
works. Hence, we will be right, if we con¬ 
clude that Nitre Industry was prevailing in 
India long before the poet of the Bhatti¬ 
kavyam made use of the term in his 

poem. 

Let us now put forward the fourth salient 
point in favour of our argument. The nitre, 
The s»n-maki„g *>’’1 observed, comes 

inisiness out of nitre out as an incrustation or 
incrust-itloiis iilcnti- . • i ■ 

tieii with the miiiiahs, etnorescence which is well- 
I'hi'irim'iSstrvmHm known to all. Such in- 
remote antiiiinty. cTustation found an equi¬ 
valent in Sanskrit language in the term frx; 
(Sara) mentioned in nearly all the ancient 
Sanskrit lexicons. The literal meaning of 
this is a substance that Hows or comes out— 
from root ^ = to flow. The term 

(Sara) ivS again identified with common 
sail or ffir ) and 

this identification might be due the 
evident connection of the efflorescence vVith 
the .salt-making out of it. The folk-lore 
current about the Nitre Industry in India in 
the nitre-producing districts is somewhat 
responsible for the general belief that the 
salt-making, which is still carried on from 
the nitre efflorescence, must have come 
down from the past ages as an heirloom 
from generation to generation—a simple 
technical method, as it is, naturally suggest¬ 
ing itself to the poor Indian peasant who 
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would put the mud scrapings of the incrus¬ 
tation into atf -earthen vessel and leave it 
exposed, either voluntarily Or unawaringly 
as the case might be, to the sun owing to 
the natural surroundings of his cottage 
home, whereby through natural evaporation 
and concentration the common salt would 
come out and stick to the side of the vessel, 
thus attracting, accidentally, by its white 
appearance the attention of the peasants, 
who might have tasted it and discovering 
it to be saltish, giving a good sauce when 
mixed with their food, introduced it into 
their culinary and thus became enamoured 
of its use and manufacture consequently. 
This salt-making business is still, as we 
have already described, conducted in the 
nitre-producing districts, but an enquiry as 
to its consumption unfolds the fact that a 
large section of the people round these nitre- 
producing districts, seem to be quite in the 
dark about any other source of salt-manu¬ 
facture as they, exclusively, have been 
in the habit of using this indigenous pro¬ 
duct in their dishes bom days long gone by. 
These facts may be corroborated by 
collateral evidences of other kinds, one of 
which being the inland position of these 
nitre-producing districts which being also 
far from mountain ranges would naturally 
give rise to a local manufacture of a kind 
of salt, as in those ancient days—days when 
railways and similar easy means of com¬ 
munications were perfectly unknown—want 
of facilities of inland trade might have 
prevented them from coming in contact with 
sea and mountain-salt and hence such 
products were quite foreign to them. Thus 
the conjecture that these people knew of 
this salt-making process in the olden times 
seems to be quite tenable and most probably 
they had been dealing with this salt and salt 
alone, whence their tribe received the name 
of Nunias or salt-sellers. These Nunias, to 
an effiaofogtsf would appear to be a proto¬ 
type of the Mongolo-Dravadian stock who 
were the original people of these places 
even before the Aryan invasion. It would 
be hard even for an expert ethnologist, 
therefore, to trace the precise date of origin 
of these Xnntahs identified with their salt- 
making business (their nitre-making business 
might come oK sli^tly later or almost 
simultaneously, out of nitre incrustations^. 
Eirom the stand-point of this argument we. 


may not fie wrong to judge of the Nitre 
Industry being known to the Indians of the 
remotest past. • : ’ 

The hfth argument that relates to the 
point of,view from which-the Nitre Industry 
Th« i»f«ren.-c,.r» Contemplates a favourable 
niire-iniiwiry tTom .impression of the idea of its 
KiissiiuhiMryii!oM existence during the past 
days of India nitay Eft drawn 
from the manufacturing of glass in Ancient 
India. The magnificent picture, which the 
great poet of the Mahabharata, draws out in 
his description of the brilliant spectacle of 
the Raftisuya Ja/na or the assemblage ol 
princes, convened by the Emperor Judhis- 
thira at Hastinapur some thous.inds of years 
before Christ, deeply interests the reader 
of it with the wonderful architectural details 
in glass--glass white hs light and of varie¬ 
gated colours, ornamentations of finest crys- 
tal.s, the room of mirror gla.ss resplendent 
with the unusual reflection of light on 
all sides, the artificial lake made of perfectly 
white crystal glass that deceived the royal 
cousin Durjodhone who mistook it for water 
and being thus duped turned nearly mad with 
jealousy at his Royal Cousin—the Emperor’s 
high prosperity and happiness and display 
of splendid and untold riches. Another 
illustration can be easily secured from the 
Mahahiinra, the chronicle of the Sinhalese 
kings which mentions as far back as in 306 
B. c. ol glittering glass mirror carried in 
public processions by the Buddhist kings 
whose palaces were adorned with panes ol 
white glass and ornamentations of fine 
white and colored gems. These mentions 
in the ancient literature of India led Pliny 
to assert the high superiority and magnifi¬ 
cence of the Indian glass of those olden 
times. 

Thiit gla.ss-making has some sort of con¬ 
nection with nitre no one doubts about it, 
as an tilkali is needed for its preparation. 
Even nowadays in certain parts of India 
nitre is freely used in glass-making and 
Dr. Watt supports this view in his "Dic¬ 
tionary of Economic Products of India. So 
it is iSfry likely that the use of m'fre was 
prevalent in ancient India in the manufacture 
of glass. Hence with the existence of glass- 
mahuiacture in ancient^dia that of Nitre 
Industry mky be inferred. . 

That the use of nitre as tnannre was long 
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known in India U a fart jdrawn from the 
The use ot a nu- existence of terms in Saos- 
jrSiiSiV'ru'^ieM krit literature such as ^ 
the'* exSfcncT M (Sara). These were scatter- 
Nitre tn«u»iry In cd Over into the fields for a 
those ear y ays. • greater yield of 

crops. Originally (>., before the manu¬ 
facture of nitre did actually come into 
operaato;^ the people might have been 
engaged'in the production of common salt 
alone out of the nitre efflorescence and they 
used, most probably, to throw out the mother 
liquor, after the salt was taken out, into the 
fields and as a result of this the discovery 
of a better production of crop in them 
might have induced the people to use it year 
after year as manure —a practice which is 
still carried out in every nitre-producing 
district by the villagers in the cultivation 
of tobacco^ chillies^ rice etc. From an 
enquiry whether the practice came unto 
them from the European Indigo Planters 


within the last two. centuries, I have 
been satisfied that it is inconsistent 
to give indulgence to any thought in that 
direction. The idea most prob ibly i« of 
purely indigenous growth. ■, It seems to be 
an inherited belief of the modern peasantry 
reigning supreme in their minds. No one 
could trace as to its true origin, but the 
methods they adopt even now give it a true 
ancient native character and the originality 
we may claim to be our own. The term 
vajrakshara ( vtnm ) an alkali (probably 
Nitre) identified with Sora («nt) is a support 
of the theory that nitre was in olden times 
used in India as manure. From this point 
of view, vie. the use of nitre as manure in 
ancient India, we can claim the existence of 
a nitre-industry in old days of India. 

Manindrsnath Baneriee. 

Bengal 

National College. 

Calcutta. 
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(A SHORT STORY.) 


Chapter I. 

AVING recounted at length the mis¬ 
deeds of a wicked tyrannical husband 
of an unfortunate woman of the 
village, her neighbour Tara very shortly, 
declared her verdict by saying, “Fire be to 
such a husband's mouth.’’ 

At this Joygopal Babu’s wife felt much 
hurt; it did not become womankind to wish 
in any circumstances whatever, any other 
species of fire than that of the cigar in 
husbandkind’s mouth. 

'When, therefore, she expressed a mild 
deprecation on the point, hard-hearted Tara 
cried with redoubled vehemence, “’Twere 
better to be a widow seven births over than 
be the wife of such a husband” and saying 
this she broke up the meeting and left. 

Sosi said within herself'Can’t imagine 
any offence of the husband that could so 
harden, the heart, against him.’ Even as she 
was turning the matter oyer in her mind 
all the tenderness of her loving soul gushed 
forth towards hpr husband now abrOad; 
throwing herself - with , stretched arms in 


that part of the bed which used to be 
accupied by her husband, she kissed the 
empty pillow and felt in it the smelt of his 
husband’s head, and shutting up the door 
she brought out from a wooden box a very- 
old and almost faded photo of her husband 
and some letters in his handwriting and sat 
on with them. That hushed noon-tide thus 
passed aw'ay in the retired chamber in 
solitary musings amidst old memories, and 
in tears of .sadness. r 

It was no new conjugality this between 
Sosikala and Joygopal. They had been 
married at an early age and had ^idren 
since then. From prolonged association 
with each other, the days had passed by 
in a very easy, commonplace sort of way ; 
on neither side had any symptoms of an 
excessive passion been visible. Having 
lived together nearly sixteen years ^ with¬ 
out a break, when her husband was suddenly 
called away from home on business, a great 
impulse of love , awoke in Sosi’s Soul. As 
separation strained the tie, lerve^ knot 
tightened all the harder, and .what in a 
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relaxed state was not even felt as existing, 
now began to' throb with pain. 

So it happened that after such long years, 
and at such an age and being the mother 
of children, Sosi, on this spring-noon, in 
her lonely chamber, lying in the bed of 
separation, began to dream the sweet 
dream of a bride of budding youth. That 
love which had been flowing before her life 
without her being conscious of it, suddenly 
roused her with its murmuring music, and 
she went a long way up the stream and 
saw many a golden mansion and many a 
grove on its either bank,—but no foothold 
was to be had now amidst those vanished 
possibilities of happiness. She began to say 
to herself that when she next met her hus¬ 
band, she would not let the life be insipid 
nor the spring go in vain. On how many 
days, how very often, in idle disputation or 
some petty quarrel, she had teased her hus¬ 
band. With a penitent heart she now 
vowed in all the singleness of her mind 
that she would ne er show such impatience 
again, never oppose her husband’s wishes, 
bear all his command, and with a heart 
filled with tenderness submit to all his 
dealings, good or ill; for the husband was 
all-in-all, the husband was the dearest 
object of love, the husband was divine. 

For a long time Soslkala had been the 
sole and petted daughter of her parents. For 
this reason, though Joygopal held a small 
place, he had no anxieties about the future. 
His father-in-law had enough property to 
support one in a royal style in a village. 

Just then very untimely, almost in his old 
age, a son was born to Sosikala’s father. I'o 
tell the truth, at this unlooked-for, improper 
and unjust action on the part of her parents, 
Sosi felt very sore in her mind ; nor was Joy¬ 
gopal particularly pleased. 

The parents’ love centered strongly on 
this son of their advanced years. When this 
newly-arrived, diminutive, sleepy suckling 
of a brother-in-law seized all the hopes 
and expectations of Joygopal within the tiny 
fists of his two weak hands, Joygopal took 
service in a tea-garden in Assam. 

People pressed him to look for employ¬ 
ment near about—but whether out of a gene¬ 
ral feeling of resentment, or knowing the 
means pi rapid rise in a tea-garden, Joy¬ 
gopal would not pay heed to anybody ; he 
sent his wife and children to his lather-in¬ 


law’s and left for Assam. This was the first 
separation between husband and wife in 
their married life. 

This incident made Sosikala very, angry 
with her baby brother. That soreness of 
heat which may not pass over lips rages 
the more keenly within. When the little 
fellow sucked and slept away at his ease, his 
big sister was making a hundred occarsions, 
such as the rice is cold, the boys are too 
late for school, to worry herself and others, 
day and night, with her petulances and 
humours. 

in a short time, the child’s mother died. 
Before her death, she committed her infant 
son into her daughter’s hand. 

Then in no time the motherless child 
easily conquered his sister’s heart. When 
with loud whoops he would fling himself on 
her and with right good-will try to grab 
up her mouth, nose, eyes within his 
tiny month ; when he would sieze her locks 
within his little fists and refuse to give up 
possession ; when awaking before the dawn 
he would roll up to her side and thrill her 
with delight with his soft touch and make a 
huge babble;—when, later on, he would 
call her jiji and jijima, and in hours of 
work and rest, by doing forbidden things, 
eating forbidden food, going to forbidden 
places, set up a regular tyranny i)n her, 
then Sosi could resist no longer. She 
surrendered herself completely to this way¬ 
ward, little tyrant. As the child had no 
mother, his influence over her became all 
the greater. 

Chapter II. 

The child was named Nilmani. When 
he was two years old his father fell seriously 
ill. A letter reached Joygopal asking him 
to come away as quickly as possible. When 
after much pains Joygopal obtained leave 
and arrived, Kaliprasanna’s last hour had 
come. 

Before he died Kaliprasanna entrusted 
Joygopal with the charge of his minor son 
and devised a quarter of his estate to his 
daughter. 

So Joygopal had to give up his appoint¬ 
ment and come home to look after the 
properties. 

After a long time husband and wife met 
again. When a material body breaks it 
might be set again edge to edge. But when 
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two harnan beings are divided, after a long- 
separation, they never re-unite at the same 
place, and to the same time; for the mind 
is a living thing, and moment by moment 
it develops and changes, 

For Sosi, this new union stirred a new 
emotion in her. The numbness of age-long 
habit in their old conjugality was entirely 
removed |^y the longing born of separation, 
and she seemed to get her husband much 
more completely than before,—and she 
jcowed in her mind that whatever days 
might come and how long soever they might 
be, she would never allow the brightness 
pf this glowing love to her husband to be 

i limmed. 

At this new union, however, Joygopal 
elt differently. When before they were 
inremittingly together he had a bond of 
nion with his wife through all his Interests 
ltd idiosyncrasies, the wife was then a 
living truth in his life,—and there would, 
bn a sudden, be a great rent in the web 
of his daily habit if she were left out. 
Consequently Joygopal found himself in 
deep waters at first when he went abroad. 
But in time this breach in habit was patched 
up by a new habit. 

And this was not all. Formerly his days 
went by in the most indolent and careless 

I ashion. Latterly, for two years, the stimulus 
if bettering his condition had stirred so 
lowerfully in his breast that he had nothing 
Ise in his thoughts. As compared to the 
ntensity of this new passion, his old life 
ooked like an un-substantial shadow. The 
;reatest changes in a woman’s nature 
re wrought by love; in a man’s, by ambi- 
ion. 

Joygopal when he returned after two years 
id not get back his wife quite the same as 
if old. To his wife’s life his infant brother- 
a-law had added a new breadth. This 
art of her life was wholly unfamiliar to 
er—here he had no community with his 
rife. The wife tried hard to share this 
3ve for the child with him, but it cannot 
e said that she Succeeded. Sosi would come 
rith the child in her arms and hold him 
efore her husband with a smiling face — 
lilmani would clasp Sosi’s neck for 
11 he was worth and hide his face on her 
tioulder and adihit no obligations of 
indred. Sosi wished that her little brother 
sight show Joygopal all tto arts he had 
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learnt to capture a man’s mind. But 
Joygopal was not particularly keen about 
it, how would the child shovvany enthusiasm. 
Joygopal could not at all understand what 
there was in the heavy-paled, grave-faced, 
dusky child that so much love should be 
wasted on him. 

Women quickly understand the ways of 
love. Sosi at once understood that Toygopal 
was not particularly attached to Nitmani. 
Henceforth she used to screen her brother 
with the greatest care—to keep him away 
from the unloving, repelling look of her 
husband. Thus the child came to be the 
treasure of her secret care, the object of 
her isolated love. 

Joygopal was greatly annoyed when 
Nilmani cried, so Sosi would quickly press 
the child to her breast and, with her whole 
heart and soul, try to soothe hirti; specially, 
when Nilmani’s cry happened to distuAi 
Joygopal’s sleep at' night, and the latter 
would, with an expression of the most 
sinister hate, and in a tortured spirit, growl 
at the brat, Sosi felt humbled and flattered 
like a guilty thing, and instantly taking 
up the child in her lap, she would retire to 
a distance, and in a voice of the most 
pleading love, and with such endearmen:s 
as my gold, by treasure, by jewel, llill him 
to sleep. 

Children will fall out for a hundred 
things. Formerly in such cases, Sosi would 
punish her children and side with her 
brother, lor he was motherless. Now the 
law changed with the judge. Now Nilmani 
had often to bear heavy punishment without 
fault and without inquiry. This wrong 
went like daggers to Sosi's heart; so she 
would take her punished brother into tier 
room, and with sweets and toys, and by 
caressing and kissing him, solace- as 
much as she could, the child's stricken heart. 

So it appeared that more Sosi lovediblil- 
mani, the more was Joygopal annoyed with 
him. On the other hand, the more Joygopal 
showed his contempt for Nilmani, the more 
would Sosi bathe the child with the nectar 
of her love. 

The fellow Joygopal would ever behave 
harshly to his wife, and Sosi would minister 
to her husbaqd silently, meekly, and vVith 
lovitig kindness, only, inwardly, they hurt 
eaqh other, moment by moment, about this 
Nilmani. 
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The hidden dashings of a silent conflict 
like this, are far harder to bear than an open 
quarrel. 

Chapter HI. 

Of his whole body Nilmani’s head was 
the foremost. It seemed as if the Creator 
had blown through a slender stick a big 
bubble at its top. The doctors also occasion¬ 
ally expressed the apprehension that the 
child might be as frail and evanescent as 
a bubble. For a long time, he could not 
speak or walk. Looking at his sad grave 
face it seemed as if his parents had all the 
weight of care of their advanced years on 
the head of this little child. 

With her sister’s care and nursing, 
Nilmani passed the period of danger and 
stepped into his sixth year. 

In the month of Kartik, on the bhaiphota’^ 
day, Sosi had dressed Nilmani up as a 
little Babu, in coat and chader and red- 
bordered dhotiy and was giving him the 
‘brother’s mark’ when the aforenamed 
candid-spoken neighbour Tara came and, 
from one thing or another, started quarrel. 

“ ’Tis no use,” cried she, “giving the 
‘brother’s mark’ with so much show ruining 
the brother in secret.” 

At this Sosi was thunderstruck with 
astonishment, rage and pain. At last she 
heard that husband and wife they had 
conspired together to put up the minor 
Nilmani’s property to sale for arrears of 
rent and purchavse it in the benami of her 
husband’s cousin. When Sosi heard this, she 
uttered a curse that those who could spread 
such a foul lie might besinitten with leprosy 
in the mouth. And then she went weeping 
to her husband and told him of the gossip. 

said, “Nobody can be trusted in 
these days. Upen is my aunt’s son, I felt quite 
secure by leaving him in charge of the 
properties when did he allow the taluk 
Hasilpur to fall into arrears and purchase 
it himself in secret, if 1 had the least inkling 
about it.” 

“Won’t you sue then ?” asked Sosi in 
astonishment. 

* Lit. the ‘brother's mark’. A beautiful and touch¬ 
ing ceremony in which a Hindu sister makes a mark 
of sftndalwood-paste on the forehead of her brother 
and utters a formula, 'putting the barrier in Yama's 
doorway’ (figurative for wishing long life). On these 
occasions, the sisters entertain their brothers and make 
them presents of clothes. &c. 


“How to sue one’s cousin 1” reibarked 
Joygopal. “Besides, there will be no use, it 
will be simple waste of money.” 

It was So8’’s supreme duty to trust in her 
husband’s words, but Sosi could not, by 
any means. Then, this happy home, this 
domesticity of love showed themselves be¬ 
fore her in a ferocious, hideous shape. That 
home-life which had seemed to be her 
supreme refuge—all at once she saw it was 
nothing more than a cruel snare of self- 
interest, which had surrounded them, 
brother and sister, from all sides. She was 
a woman, single-handed, and she felt her¬ 
self quite at sea as to how she should save 
the helpless Nilmani. I'he more she 
thought, the more her heart filled with 
terror, loathing and an infinite love for her 
imperilled, little brother. She thought that, if 
she only knew how, she would appear be¬ 
fore the Lat Sahib^ nay, write to the Maha-‘ 
rani herself, to save her brother’s property. 
The Maharani would not surely allow 
Nilmani’s taluk of Hasilpur, with an in¬ 
come of seven hundred fifty-eight rupees a 
year, to be sold. 

When Sosi was thus thinking of bringing 
her husband’s cousin completely to book 
by appealing straight to the Maharani her¬ 
self, Nilmani was suddenly seized with 
fever attended with convulsions. 

Joygopal called in the village doctor. 
When Sosi asked for a better doctor, 
Joygopal said, “Why, Matilal isn’t a bad 
sort.” 

Sosi fell at his feet and charged him with 
an oath on her own head ; whereupon 
Joygopal said, “Well, I shall send for the 
doctor from town.” 

Sosi lay with Nilmani in her lap, in her 
bosom. Nilmani also will not loose her 
out of sight for a minute ; he clung to her 
lest she should by some pretence escape; 
even while he slept he would not loosen 
his hold of her cloth-end. 

The whole day wore out thus, and 
Joygopal came after nightfall and said that 
the doctor was not found in town, he had 
gone to see a patient at a distance. He 
added thajt he had to leave that very day on 
account of some litigation but he had told 
Matilal, and the latter would regularly call 
and see the patient. 

At night Nilmani wandered in sleep. As 
soon a« the morning dawned, Sosi, without 
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the least scruple, took a boat, with his sick 
brother, to town, and went straight to the 
doctor’s house. The doctor was at home 
-he had not left the town. Seeing a res¬ 
pectable lemale, he quickly found lodgings 
for her, and having installed her there under 
the care of an elderly widow, took up the 
treatment of the boy. 

The next day Joygopat arrived. Blazing 
with fury, he ordered his wife to return 
home at once with him. 

“Even if you cut me up, I won't return,” 
replied the wife. “You all want to kill my 
Nilmani—he has no father, no mother, he 
has none else but me—I will save him.” 
“Then you remain here, and don’t come 
back to my house,” cried Joygopal indig- 
.nantly. 

Sosi at length fired up. “Your house! 
why, it is my brother’s !^’ 

“All right, we’ll see,” said Joygopal. The 
neighbours made a good stir over this in¬ 
cident for some time. Neighbour Tara said, 
“If you want to quarrel with your husband, 
do so at home. What is the good of leaving 
the home. After all he is your husband.” 

By spending all the money she had with 
her, and selling her ornaments, Sosi saved 
his brother from the jaws of death. Then 
she heard that the big jote they had in 
Dvvarigram, whereon their dwelling house 
stood, the income of which from different 
sources was more than Rs. 1500 yearly - 
that this jotc Joygopal had, in concert with 
the Zemindar, got Kharijed in his own 
name. Now-the whole property belonged 
to them—not to her brother. 

On recovery from the illness, Nilmani 
would plaintively cry^ “Let us go home, 
sister.” His heart was pining for his nephews 
and nieces, his companions. So he repeated¬ 
ly said, ‘Let us go home, sister,- that old 
house ,of ours.* At this Sosi wept. Where 
was their home! 

But it was no good simply crying, her 
brother had no one else besides herself in 
the world. Sosi thought this, wiped her 
tears, and entering the Zenana of the Deputy 
Magistrate Tarini Babu, appealed to his wife. 
The Deputy Magistrate knew Joygopal. 
That a respectable female should forsake her 
home and seek to engage Pn a dispute 
with her husband regarding matters of 
property greatly annoyed him against Sosi. 
While keeping Sosi diverted, Tarini Babu 


instantly wrote to Joygopal. Joygopal 
forcibly put his wife and brother-in-law 
into a boat and brought them home. 

Husband and wife, after a second separa¬ 
tion, met again for the second lime I The 
decree of Prajapati !* 

Having got back his old companions 
after such a long while, Nilmani sported 
about in great glee. Seeing his unsuspect- 
ing joy, Sosi felt as if her heart would 
break. 

Chapter IV. 

The Magistrate was touring in the 
Mofussil during the cold weather and 
pitched his tent within the village for a 
shooting. The Sahib met Nilmani on the 
village way. The other boys gave him a 
wide berth by varying Chanakya’s couplet 
a little, and adding the Sahib to the category 
of ‘the clawed, the toothed and the horned 
beast.’ But grave-natured Nilmani, in 
imperturbable curiosity serenely gazed 
at the Sahib. 

The Sahib felt amused and came up and 
asked in Bengali, “You read at the path- 
sala ?” 

I'he boy silently nodded, yes. ‘What 
Puslakas'\ do you read ?’ asked the Sahib. 

Nilmani did not understand the word 
pustak, so he silently fixed his gaze on the 
magistrate’s face. Nilmani detailed the story 
of the meeting with the Magistrate with 
great enthusiasm to her sister. 

At noon, Joygopal, dressed in pantaloons, 
chapkan and pagree, had gone to pay his 
salams to the Sahib. Suitors, chaprasieSf 
constables had made a huge crowd around. 
Fearing the heat, the Sahib had seated 
himself at a court-table outside the tent, 
in the open shade, and placing Joygopal 
in a chair, was questioning him about the 
local condition.s. Having won this seat of 
honour in open view of the entire com¬ 
munity of the village, joygopal swelled in¬ 
wardly and thought it would be a good 
thing if any of the Chakravarties or Nandis 
came and saw him there. 

At this moment, a woman, closely veiled, 
and accompanied by Nilniani, came straight 
up to the Magistrate. She said, “Sahib, 
into your hands 1 resign my helpless brother 
here, save him.” The Shahib seeing the large 

* 'I'he Hindu god of marriage. 

t A liter.iry word hir books. 'I'he colloquial will be 
dahi. 
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headed, (jrave-nalured boy whose acquaint* 
ance he had made belo<e,,and thinking that 
the woman must be of respectable family, 
al once Stood up and said, “Please enter the 
tent.” 

The woman said “What 1 have got to say 
I will say here.” 

Joygopal writhed with a pale (ace. The 
curious villagers thought it a capital fun 
and attempted to press closer. But the 
moment the Sahib lifted his cane they 
scampered off. 

Holding her brother by the hand Sosi 
narrated the history of the orphan from 
start to finish. As Joygopal tried to 
interrupt now and then, the magistrate 
thundered with a flushed face, 'Chup rao\ 
and with the tip of his cane motioned to 
Joygopal to leave the chair and stand up. 

Joygopal inwardly raging against Sosi 
stood on speechless. NilmanI nestled up 
close to his sister and listened awe-struck. 

When Sosi had finished her story, the 
magistrate put a few questions to Joygopal, 
and on hearing his answers, kept silence for 
a long while and then addressed Sosi thus : 
“My good woman, though this matter may 
not come up before me, still rest assured, 
I will do all the needful about it, you can 
return home with your brother without the 
least misgiving.” 

Sosi said, “Sahib, so long as he does not 
get back his own home, I dare not take 
him there. Unless you keep Nilraani with 
you, none else wdll be able to save him.” 
“And what would you do ?” queried the 

Sahib. 

“I will retire to my husband’s house,” 
said Sosi, “there is nothing to fear about me.” 


The Sahib smiled a little, and, as there 
was no other alternative, agreed to ta|(e 
charge of this Bengali boy—this lean, dusty, 
grave, sedate, gentle child with, his neck 
covered with aniuiets. 

When Sosi was about to take her leave, 
the boy clutched her cloth-end. ‘No fear 
baha, —come,* said the Sahib. With tears 
streaming behind her veil, Sosi said, “Do go, 
my brother, my darling brother—you will 
meet your sister again !” 

Saying this she embraced him and stroked 
his head and back, and somehow releasing 
her cloth-end, hastily withdrew; and just 
then the Sahib clasped Nilmani round with 
his left arm. The child wailed out, “Sister, 
O my sister !’ Sosi turned round at once, 
and with her arm out-stretched stent a 
speechless solace, and with a bursting heart 
withdrew. 

Again in that old, ever-familiar house 
husband and wife met. The decree of 
Prajapati! 

But this union did not last long. For 
not long after the villagers learnt one 
morning that Sosi had died of cholera 
in the night—and her cremation had been 
finished in course of the night too. 

None uttered a word about it. Only 
that neighbour Tara would sometimes be 
oil the point of bursting out, but people 
would shut up her moiith saying, ‘Hush.’ 

At the parting, Sosi gave her word to 
her brother, they would meet again. Where 
that.,word was kept none can tell. 

Rashbehari MookekjBe. 

From the Bengali oj Bobu Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 


Great Britain. 

The Passing of Kino EowAfti) VII. 

HE world’s tribiite to King Edward 
Vll is clearly a proof of the reaction 
that has .been working for some time 
past in favour of monarchical constitutions, 
all over the modern World. Republicanism 
has been ori its trial for more than a 


century ; and it has not been the great 
success which its apostles and advocates 
had claimed and predicted for it, The 
government qf the people, by the people. 
Tor the peoj^e.—is still an unrealised id^l. 
Republicanism has done away with the 
king, but basset up rival caucuses in his 
place. In place of the old despotic 
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monarchs, wc have now, in every republican 
country of any note, an oligarchy equally 
despotic in its own way; but the people 
are practically nowhere. Political parties 
seem to be a necessary element of demo¬ 
cratic governments. The party-system is 
common to republics and constitutional 
monarchies. But if popular freedom is 
unattainable except upon the basis of party- 
government, constitutional monarchies 
must be superior to pure republics. In 
America the President ran only belong to 
one or the other of the two dominant 
political parties. He is himself one of the 
gladiators in the political arena, a combat¬ 
ant among combatants. The head of the 
State has to keep the party that returns 
him to office, in good humour, especially 
if he desires to be re-elected to his position 
on some future day. * In the early days of 
the Republic, when those who laboured 
for it, were naturally jealous of their ideals, 
even popular Presidents did not desire to 
set a bad example by seeking the Presi¬ 
dential office for a second time. It is no 
longer so now. 'I'he old ideals have lost 
their glamour: new ambitions have com¬ 
menced to rouse the energy and enthusiasm 
of both individuals and cohimunities. 
Competition for civic distinction has become 
keener; the scramble for political power 
has grown positively unsightly and indecent. 
The finer spirits, all over the modern world, 
are becoming tired of all these unseemly 
struggles in ' their political life. And the 
soul of almost every European people is 
inwardly yearning for some really righteous, 
restful, and dignified form of democratic 
‘'talc-oigani-aiion And constitutional 
monarchy is apparently the only possible 
form of this character. The reaction, 
therefore, in favour of it, as against the 
republican forms, such as have been tried 
and have morally failed both in America 
and France, is clearly seen in every European 
country. The spirit of this reaction has 
made itself strongly manifest during the 
last few weeks in the tribute that the press 
and people of every nation have paid to the 
memory of the late British Stivereign. 

Indeed, the royalist sentiment seems to be 
much stronger to-day all over. Europe than 
it ever was in the last century. And it is 
perhaps the strongest in Great Britain, It 
is largely due to the personality and 


character of the last two British sovereigns^ 
In the early part of the last century, every 
European throne was trembling under the 
pressure of revolutionary republicanism. 
The new Sentiments were not so strong in 
England as they undoubtedly were on the 
Continent; but still they were sufficiently 
strong to cause anxiety to the lovers of the 
British Constitution. ■ The situation was 
becoming very critical under George IV 
and William IV. The acemion of Queen 
Victoria really saved it. The presence of a 
young queen, still in her teens, on the 
throne of the Georges, at once surrounded 
it with a halo of tender romance. The 
sweet simplicity of the young Queen drew 
all hearts to her. Through a happy chance, 
Melbourne was the first Minister of the new 
Queen. The close personal relation that 
soon grew up between the young Queen 
and her old Liberal Minister, the almost 
paternal care and solicitude with which the 
latter tended and guided his new sovereign, 
placed her at once in living moral and 
spiritual touch with the most liberal and 
advanced political thoughts and ideals of 
her age. Her pronounced liberal sympathies, 
which even tempted her to attempt the one 
unconstitutional thing of her life in oppos¬ 
ing the constitutional privileges of her 
Ministers in the matter of what is known as 
the Bed-Chamber Plot,—Reconciled the most 
advanced politicians of the day to her 
throne. But still there was some republican 
sentiment in the country, which manifested 
itself from time to time in ungracious 
attempts to curtail the Civil List or refuse 
or reduce the vote for making provision for 
the members of the Queen’s targe family. 
There are perhaps a few solitary individuals 
still who look upon the royal family as use¬ 
less drones in the national beehive ; but if 
there be any such, their voice is not heard 
anywhere, and it has no chance of hamg 
heard in any prominent place now. Even 
the Socialists, though not particularly in 
love w'ith royalty, are not frankly opposed 
to the monarchy. All their animus is con¬ 
centrated against the capitalist class; and 
whether from policy or principle, they are 
at present openly tolerant of the prerogative 
and position of the Crown. The mote 
statesmanly among them may even perhaps 
recognise the advantages of a strictly neutral 
authority in the State acting as a buffer 
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between contending political parties, and 
thus preventing the chances of ruinous 
physical conflicts between them. How long 
it will continue will depend now, really, 
upon the throne itself, upon its capacity to 
maintain that absolute and scrupulous aloof* 
ness from all party contests, which alone 
can determine its usefulness, as a safety 
valve, in the complex machinery of a 
democratic State. 

Both Queen Victoria and King Edward 
VH evinced the most scrupulous regard 
for the constitution, and held themselves 
absolutely aloof from the conflicts and 
rivalries of the different political parties 
in the kingdom. They always merged the 
individual in the Monarch. By their 
personal acts and attitudes, they added to 
the old and useful constitutional Action, 
that the king can do no wrong, another 
equally useful, namely, that the king can 
have no private and personal political 
opinion or policy. They are the represent¬ 
atives of their people. Their thoughts 
must be the thoughts for the time being of 
their people, as expressed through the acts 
and policies of the people’s accredited 
representatives in Parliament. They must 
feel as their people feel, in regard to all 
political questions. The ideal of a cons* 
titutional sovereign is that he should 
always be the sign and symbol, the con¬ 
crete and visible expression, of the people’s 
will: and both Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII sought to realise this ideal. 
This was one of the great secrets of their 
universal popularity. This is why they 
have both contributed so largely to the 
revival of royalist sentiment among the 
British people. 

But King Edward was representative 
of the British people not only as sovereign, 
but perhaps even more as a man. In some 
sense he was, perhaps, typical of the 
culture and character of the age to which 
he belonged. An intense humanism is the 
characteristic note of this age. The Euro¬ 
pean Renaissance reached its Anal con¬ 
summation in nineteenth century Natural¬ 
ism. It is really the culmination of the 
revived Paganism of Greece and Rome. It 
is the apotheosis of flesh as flesh, of instinct 
as instinct, of man as man : an apotheosis 
without idealisation or spiritualisation, 
without the divine transAgurations of 


olden times and ancient cultures. And King 
Edward very largely represented this intense 
humanism of our age and culture. He 
was not a saint: saints, as the Mediaeval 
world knew them, are an extinct species 
in modern civilisation. The world has 
repudiated them today, even as they had 
repudiated the world at one time. They 
shunned the world once as evil, the world 
is having its revenge . now by shunning 
them as abnormalities. The world loves 
its own with a strength and depth with 
which they were repudiated and denounced 
at one time by the lovers of the other- 
world. Ideals, as understood of old, are 
at a discount in our exchange-markets. 
They do not At in with our democracy. 
We do not like people who stand too far 
above us. If we cannot he the equal of 
those above us, in wealth or rank, we like 
at least that they should be our equal in 
morals and manners. This is why the ordi¬ 
nary man enjoys the social or domestic 
scandals of those in high places. It is the 
tax that envy levies on those whom it 
wishes to reach but cannot reach in any 
other way. They alone are exempted from 
this universal tax, who dare to come down 
to our own level, and, thereby, kill our 
envy even before it is born. 

King Edward VII did so. And that was 
the secret of his wide popularity. In his 
personal life and tastes, by his temperament 
and his rulture, he was thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative of his people. His forefathers 
were Germans, no doubt. And for a long 
time the inherited Germanism of the British 
sovereigns of the House of Hanover, repell¬ 
ed the national instincts of the British 
people. Victoria was, perhaps, the most 
British in temperament and character of 
this German line. King Edward VH was 
more British still. By blood a German, by 
temperament and training he was the most 
British of the British. In him the identity 
of the monarch with the people and of the 
people with the monarch was completed. 
The British love life and the good things of 
hfe with a zest that is peculiarly Anglo- 
Saxon. They love the flesh as the flesh. 
They like to enjoy their senses and to satisfy 
their sensibilities as healthy human beings, 
neither idealising them as some Orientals 
do, nor denying them like the ascetics of all 
lands. They are ethical without the austere 
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excesses of ethicism. They are aesthetic 
without the morbidity of the hyperassthetic. 
“Eji^ilishmen”, says Mr. Stead, “rather like 
a man who can enjoy a square meal with¬ 
out fearing any penalties in the shape of 
indigestion. And from of old our people, 
before teetotalism grew, rather despised a 
man who could not take his liquor like a 
gentleman.” Phis is the characteristic of 
the people of whom Edward VII was king. 
And in all these respects he was truly re¬ 
presentative of them. Rich in physical 
endowments—strength and virility, quick in 
sensibilities, he could easily throw himself 
heart and soul into the currents of popular 
life and activities. At the theatre, in the 
race-courses, at art exhibitions and picture 
galleries, he was always before the people 
sharing their joys ^and participating in 
their shows and tamashas. Royalty sat 
easy on him; and he could, therefore, readi¬ 
ly throw himself into every company, high 
or low, without any sign of stand-offishness 
or conscious condescension. He had the 
rare tact of placing the most awkward and 
self-conscious man or woman perfectly at 
their ease in the royal presence. The most 
arrant democrats have found their old pre¬ 
judices melting away like frost before the 
morning sun, under the genial smile and 
easy converse of this king. “Not once in 
a blue moon”, to quote Mr. Stead once 
more, “is a man born to the purple who 
possesed in exact proportions all the essen¬ 
tial elements which go to the make-up of a 
popular king. Edward VII was such a 
man. He had an absolute genius for win¬ 
ning the affections of the nation. He 
offended the prejudices of some; he dis¬ 
regarded the wishes of others; but neither 
the one nor the other bore him any grudge. 
His geniality, his bonhomie, his good- 
heartedness, and above all, the fact of his 
being an intensely human creature, en¬ 
deared him to all.” 

We no longer live in the old chivalrous 
days when loyalty to the sovereign took 
the form of an intense love and affection for 
the person of the king. Loyalty in our time 
means really allegiance to existing consti¬ 
tutional order. When it goes beyond it, 
it means love and regard for some lofty 
political ideal. Though King Edward 
could not, even if he would, and perhaps 
would not even if he could, revive the 


spirit of mediajval chivalry and loyalty, 
there is no doubt that he has considerably 
strengthened the loyalty of his people to the 
British throne. He was in some sense the 
most British of British sovereigns. In 
another sense, he was undoubtedly the most 
cosmopolitan of them all. In Paris, they 
looked upon him as a Parisian, fn Germany 
and Austria, it is said, that people regarded 
him as almost one of their own. He had a 
magnetic personality which made him 
numerous devoted friends wherever he went. 

The Tribute of Royalty. 

King Edward was not only popular with 
the people, but he was equally popular with 
royalty. The unique gathering of reigning 
princes and the august representatives of 
almost all the States of the modern world 
around his bier, bore eloquent testimony to 
the place he held among them. The mourn¬ 
ful grandeur of his funeral was even greater 
than that of his mother. It was really the 
tribute of the grateful rulers of the world 
for the material contributions that King 
'.dward had made to revive and strengthen 
the royalist sentiment not only within his 
own dominions, but all over the modem 
world. England practically saved the 
thrones of Europe from the calamity with 
which they were threatened through the 
onrush of violent revolutionary ideas at the 
beginning of the last century. The last 
two British sovereigns have helped almost 
to kill the republican spirit in the progress¬ 
ive democracy of the present century. Old 
monarchies have been strengthened and new 
nationalities, rising to independence and 
autonomy, have assumed not a republican 
but a monarchical form. Greece awaking 
from her slumber of centuries, has set up a 
monarchical constitution. Bulgaria striking 
for national independence has done the 
same. All these are significant signs of the 
revival of the monarchical ideal in modem 
democracies. And it is due largely, if not en¬ 
tirely,to the chastened influence of the British 
throne under the last two British sovereigns, 
upon the progressive political thought and 
activities of our age. They have helped 
to reconcile democracy with royalty. They 
have proved that a monarch in a consti¬ 
tutional Government though without any 
direct personal authority in state-afiairs, 
may yet be a great influence in both national 
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and international politics. King Edward's 
personal relations with 'continental courts 
helped very materially to smooth the course 
of diplomatic negotiations between his 
country and theirs. He never sought to 
interfere with the policy of his responsible 
ministers, whether in domestic or in foreign 
affairs. But it is almost universally believed 
that his indirect personal influence upon the 
general course of European politics was 
very great and was always exercised, with 
considerable effect, in the Interest of peace 
and amity between the different European 
powers. He has shown what a Constitu¬ 
tional monarch can do both in his own 
dominions and in foreign relations, to help 
the cause of progress consistently with the 
maintenance of order and further the cause 
of peace simultaneously with the advance¬ 
ment of popular freedom and reconcile 
independence with authority. He has 
shown the value of the steadying influence 
that a Constitutional monarch may exercise 
over the general course of democratic poli¬ 
tics. King Edward, like his mother, was 
almost an ideal of a Constitutional monarch. 
As an individual the monarch may be either 
Liberal or Conservative ; but as the sover¬ 
eign head of the State the King has no 
personal politics. He is the representative 
of his people in a peculiar sense. No party- 
politician, President or Prime Minister, is 
or can ever be such. They are temporary 
representatives of their nation, but the King 
is a permanent representative of his subjects. 
Both the dominant political parties are 
in him, derive their power and authority, 
alternately, from him and through him, but 
he is not in them. The kingly authority in a 
Constitutional monarchy is at once imma¬ 
nent in the people, and yet always trans¬ 
cends them. This is the dialectic of Cons¬ 
titutional State-organisations. It is here 
that the secret of its strength lies This is 
its title to superiority over republican forms 
of government. And to King Edward 
largely belongs the credit of having realised 
this ideal in himself and of visualising it to 
the modem world. This is h’S greatest 
contribution to the progressive political 
thought of the present Oehtury. 

Monaschy, Democracy ard Empire. 

Hiere is, perhaps, another and a subtler 
wsMon for th» revived love for the iiionaf- 


chical form of government in Europe and 
especially in England. It is an organic ele¬ 
ment of the prevailing imperialistic ideals 
of the white races. 'I'his imperialism is a 
curious combination of free and democratic 
political institutions at home and despotic 
political administrations abroad. It is the 
embodiment of the modern ambition of free 
peoples to enjoy large empires and colonial 
possessions among less advanced races of 
the world. England was the pioneer of this 
strange adventure, but almost every Euro¬ 
pean nation is trying to follow her example 
and acquire imperial dominion in Asia and 
Africa. Even America has caught the infec¬ 
tion. But the combination of self-govern¬ 
ing and dependent states into one organic 
whole seems well nigh impossible without 
the nirdiatiiig principle of a hereditary 
monarchy. The King of England is the 
Emperor of Eingland’s overseas possessions. 
He is the Emperor of India. Personally, he 
has as little power and authority or as much, 
as King as he has as Emperor. But the state 
authority which he symbolises in the home¬ 
land of his people, is fundamentally different 
from that which he symbolises in their great 
Dependency. Both in England and in India 
the real political authority vests in the 
Ministers who command lor the time being 
the confidence of the duly elected represent¬ 
atives of the people. The administration 
of both is controlled by them. It is they 
who initiate state-policy in both the coun¬ 
tries. But they exercise this supreme autho¬ 
rity always and in both the places, in the 
name of the sovereign, who is the sign and 
symbol of the collective political right and 
authority of the people. But the right and 
authority of the people is different in the 
two countries. In the homeland it is demo¬ 
cratic, in the Dependency it is autocratic. And 
autocracy require for its success, if not 
even for its very life, an overawing person¬ 
al authority or influence. Not the conscious 
possession of political rights but the culti¬ 
vation of political allegiance is the bed-rock 
of all autocratic state-organisations. This 
allegiance cannot be grown upon the shift¬ 
ing sands of popular and elective political 
systems. From log-cabin to white house 
offers excellent testimony to personal worth 
and furnishes a noble incentive to demo¬ 
cratic emulation ; but i‘. cannot sustain or 
create-altegiance to an. absolute rule. It is 
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absolutely impossible and unthinkable «s a 
political influence in a Dependency which 
counts among its subjects ruling princes who 
trace their descent from iuas and moons, 
and carry the bluest of the bjue bloods of 
humanity in their veins. The king may be 
looked upon as an ornamental top*piece in 
the state structure of Great Britain ; but 
the Emperor is the very plinth and found¬ 
ation of the British Empire. In the United 
Kingdom he may be even a mere tolerated 
tradition, but in the British Empire he is a 
vital symbol. With the growth of that 
Empire has grown the value of the British 
throne in even the national polity of Great 
Britain. And the needs of the Empire have 
helped to recreate at least to some extent 
the old royalist sentiment in this country.. 

KtNG George V. 

It is too early to form any reasonable 
forecaste of the place that the new king of 
England may be able to secure for himself 
in the life and activities of his people. 
Heirs-apparent in Constitutional monarchies 
have a high position, naturally, in society 
but no influence really in public life. In 
politics, they are more or less like private 
individuals. And the new king has so long 
enjoyed the freedom of private life in 
public affairs. He could without outraging 
the proprieties of political life freely express 
his views upon all public questions. But 
though people seem to know something 
about the personal opinions and predelic- 
tions of the Prince of Wales, they are not 
willing to remember them now, either for 
or against the new king. But one thing 
is generally recognised, namely, that he is 
as different in endowment and temperament 
from his father as any man can be different 
from another. He has not the same physic¬ 
al capacities as his royal father and it is 
ve^ unlikely that he will be able to fill the 
void which the death of King Edward VII 
has left in the social activities of his people. 
What we call a magnetic personality is as 
much a matter of moral as it is of purely 
physical and nervous endowments *, and 
King George admittedly lacks the magnetic 
gifts of the late king. But he is said to 
have a will of his own, and the strength 
which this rare facuUy signifies. Whatever 
he may or may riot be, one thing seems 
certain that he will not bf a figurehead in 
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the State. As a Constitutional monarch he 
will have very limited authority in the State- 
organisation of his kingdom: this he 
knows, and will scrupulously respect: but 
*he is equally conscious of the undotibted 
influence that even a Constitutional monarch 
may exercise over public affairs, and it is 
generally recognised that this influence will 
be exerted to the utmost cbnatituttonal 
limits by the new king. While giving unto 
his ministers what is due to them, King 
George V will claim for Caesar what is 
Caesar's due, and enforce this claim to its 
last legitimate limit. And this is about all 
that may be safely predicted now of the 
new English king. 

The Constitutional Crisis. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that King 
George V should come to the throne at 
a time of grave political conflicts, the 
ultimate issue of which all depend ai^riituch 
upon the action and attitude of thellibharch 
himself. All eyes were turned to King 
Edward as the final arbiter of the serious 
constitutional struggle between the Com¬ 
mons and the Lords, when death so suddenly 
snatched him away. Nobody could say 
on which side the personal sympathies of 
the late king lay, in this quarrel: but every¬ 
body had absolute confidence in the tact 
and statesmanship of the king and was 
assured in their hearts that whatever the 
king did would be for the best. And though 
there is no desire in any responsible quarter 
to prejudge the new king, it will naturally 
take some time before their willingness to 
confide in his tact and wisdom develops 
into a settled confidence in him. In some 
respects, he has started well. Already he 
has given proofs of his concern for the 
welfare of his people, and more particularly 
for those who have to earn their daily bread 
by the sweat of their brow. His order 
the opening of the theatres during the fii;sl 
week of mourning, brought relief to tens of. 
thousands of day-labourers employed by these 
establishments. I'he curtailment of the usual 
period of public mourning, has brought 
relief to hundreds of trades people. His 
latest decision to maintain his father's 
racing stud, though he is himself not given 
to this sport, will add considerably to his 
popularity with a large section both of the 
aristocracy and the common people. All 
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these are, in their way, happy omens. At 
the same time the general notion that he 
has a very strong will of his own, and is 
rather opinionative offers grounds for some 
secret uneasiness regarding the tactful' 
exercise of the royal prerogative in dealing 
with the grave and complex constitutional 
issue that must sooner or later await his 
decision. There is, however, a sincere 
desire in all parties to avoid any cause of 
needless embarassment to the new king. 
The Tories, indeed, are even trying to 
exploit the bereavement of the king to 
secure a practical abandonment of the 
Liberal programme in regard to the House 
of Lords. They are crying loudly for a 
prolonged truce, and even for a compromise 
between the two dominant parties over 
this delicate question. There are half¬ 
hearted Liberals also, who would be glad 
to come to some friendly settlement of this 
constitutional struggle. Such a compromise, 
though improbable, is not absolutely 
impossible. But should it come about, it 
would mean the practical annihilation of 
the old Liberal Party, and the growth of a 
new Party composed of the moderate 
Liberals of the type of Lord Rosebery on 
the one side and advanced lories on 
the other. Any serious attempt to shelve 
the Lords’ Veto question will work 
immediately for a re-organisation of party 
forces in British politics, along two rival 
lines, one representing aristocracy and the 
upper m ddle class, all equally interested 
in the maintenance of the existing economic 
order, and exploiting the poorer populations 
for their special benefit; and the other 
representing the real democracy in the 
country, the working classes, all more or 
less the victims of the existing economic 
system and determined to mend or end it 
and all tinged more or less with stroqg 
socialist principles. Any compromise be¬ 
tween the Government and the opposition 
over the Lords’ Veto at this time may 
temporarily set back the cause of democra¬ 
cy and reduce both the Labour and the 
Nationalist Party to a position of practical 
importance, but will not solve the problem 
for good or even for any length of time 
and may even possibly sow the seeds of a 
more ruinous struggle in the. future. Any 
coalition between official Liberal Party 
and the Tory opposition at this crisis may 


temporarily save the prerogatives of the 
Lords, but when the struggle is renewed 
as it is bound to do, so intense will be the 
bitterness in bqth the parties, that it may not 
be carried on along strictly constitutional 
lines. This 'is the price that shortsighted 
selfishness has to pay always and every¬ 
where. 

The Roval Progress of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

But for the death of King Edward VII, 
the present month in current European 
chronicles might well have been called the 
Roosevelt month. No royal personage 
could expect to receive greater honours 
than what were showered upon this 
American citizen in his progress through 
the European continent. He was the guest 
of kings in every country that he visited, 
and was received almost as a king by the 
general populace everywhere. In one sense 
it shows the triumph of democracy. There 
was a time, within living memory, when 
European royalty refused to accept the 
head of the Amerxan State as their equal. 
If I remember aright, it was Queen 
Victoria who first led the way by ordering 
her Court to go into customary mourning 
upon the death of an American President. 
That was thirty years ago. .And during 
this last quarter of a century, the prestige 
of the American Presidency has increased 
almost by leaps and bounds. But Mr. 
Roosevelt is the first person to whom the 
prestige of the Presidential Office seems to 
have curiously stuck even after he vacated 
the Presidential Chair. It is essentially 
due to the unique personality of the matt. 
There is no doubt an element of bumpti¬ 
ousness in Mr. Roosevelt which jars upon 
delicate sensibilities. But for his extraordi¬ 
nary powers he might have been voted 
as a great “bounder.” It is perhaps the 
inevitable counterpoise of all “superior” 
personalities. The combination of exuberant 
energy, massive intellect, and unblemished 
character with true humility is very rare 
in this world. It is even doubtful if, but 
for his excessive self-assertiveness, citizen 
Roosevelt would have attained the position 
which he occupies to-day. It is said of 
him that once, as a little boy, when his 
father was going away from home upon a 
somewhat lengthy travel, he was entrusted 
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with the charge oP his mother. And in say¬ 
ing his prayers that night, the child 
Roosevelt while praying to God for the 
safety of his father said 

"As FOR Mother—I will look after 

HER MYSELF.” 

And this little anecdote presents, in a 
few lines, the fullest possible picture of the 
man. This self-confidence has never left 
him yet. And in this he is in a sense 
typical of his people. There are many 
good points in the character of the American, 
hut there is one thing which standsS out 
prominently in the life and thought of this 
young nation above all others, and that is 
its over-weening sense of its own power 
and position. It is the common character¬ 
istic of vigorous youth everywhere, in 
individuals and equally*so in communities. 
I'he failures and disappointments of life 
help us all to get a true measure of ourselves, 
and then we learn, in bitterness, the saving 
lessons of humility and self-effacement. 
America has yet to learn this lesson. But 
Mr. Roosevelt’s stars seem determined 
to protect him against it. 

Nowhere in the modern world has 
political organisations been perfected to 
such an extent as in America. The word 
machine applies with peculiar aptness to 
the political party-organisations in the 
^tates. Mr. Roosevelt has been a foreman 
in the Republican Machine. In spite of 
all his apparent impulsiveness he is an 
expert political machineman also. He 
knows the value of organisation in every 
affair of life. And to the onlooker it seems 
that the wonderful popularity of the ex- 
Amencan President is the result of careful 
organisation. It is what may aptly be 
called organised popularity. 'Ihere is 
organised charity here : why not organised 
popularity then? It is known in high finan¬ 
cial circles, among company-promoters. 
I his was the character of the financial 
popularity of Mr, Hooley, who, more than 
ten years ago, rose like a strange meteor in 
the financial firmament of London and 
came down as swiftly also, like a meteor, 
1 he popularity of the late Cecil Rhodes 
^also had a good deal of organisation 
[behind it. Mr. Roosevelt, retiring from 
the Presidential Chair, and carefully select¬ 
ing his own man for the vacant ofticc, and 


having seen him duly installed there, did 
the next best thing, went on an expedition 
for shooting big game in the wilds of Africa. 
If he could not decently rivet public atten¬ 
tion upon him in White House, he could 
do so possibly upon a larger scale, and in 
a universal measure, in company of lions 
and leopards, elephants and rhinoceroses, 
in the impenetrable wilds of the African 
Continent. Newspaper-men followed him 
in his hunting expedition, and from day to 
day the world was kept carefully acquaint¬ 
ed with his adventures and achievements. 
The world loves to hear of deeds of daring. 
While even in the wilds of Africa Mr. 
Roosevelt never for a moment went beyond 
the public eye. And when he came back 
with his bag full of glorious trophies, he 
found the European popu¬ 

lace almost at his feet. Had he made his 
European tour without thi.s detour in .African 
wilds, it is very doubtful whether he would 
have received the enthusiastic ovations 
which greeted him everywhere. The boss of 
the American Republican Machine knows 
well the value of psycliological moments, 
and romantic situations, even in public life, 
and he w'orked laboriously, with marvellous 
shrewdness, to create these psychological 
conditions and appear before the European 
populace at a psychological moment. This 
is. it seems, the inner psychology of the 
royal progress of citizen Roosevelt through 
the capitals of Europe. 

Mr. Roosevelt knows how to create a 
sensation, and Providence sometimes, per¬ 
haps, helps to create one for him. It 
happened in Rome, when the Pope refused 
to receive him in audience unless he 
promised not to attend or speak at a 
Methodist Chapel in Rome which had 
given offence to the Vatican. Mr. Roose- 
ve4t wanted nothing better than this 
opportunity to stand upon his dignity as 
a man even against the representative of 
St. Peter. Ten thousand audiences 
with the Pope would not have helped 
hi-m to the position to which he was 
pushed by this contretemps. But even 
before the Vatican incident, Mr, Roose¬ 
velt had created a sensation by deli¬ 
vering a speech to the Egyptian stu¬ 
dents in Cairo which simultaneously 
gave mortal offence to Young Egyptians 
and supremely ■ gladdened the heart of 
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old Anglophiles *11 the world over. 
His next sensation vVas in Paris, when, 
in the very heart of rampant democracy, 
he had the courage to cry down the 
excesses of democratic politics. The 
boy who had asked God to keep his 
hands off his mother because she was 
his charge, was not likely, having 
grown to man*s stature, to shrink from 
speaking out whaf he felt to be true 
and right in any company. He treated 
the French people, to a few excellent 
home truths. And it must be said 
to the credit of the man that he can 
speak ancient platitudes without being 
platitudinarian. This Paris speech of 
his should find a place among the scriptures 
of modern democracy. There are demo¬ 
crats whose inspiration of democracy is 
drawn from the malicious jealousy of 
the aristocracy. There are aristocrats who 
love aristocracy for its pride and selfish 
greed. Mr. Roosevelt condemned both. 
They are two sides of the same shield : 

You ought to remember that the arrogant brutali¬ 
ty of the rich and the powerful and the envious malice 
clirccted against wealth or power are really and essen¬ 
tially different manifestation of the same disposition— 
they are only the two sides of the same .shield. 
. . . . Inedominance of a class, whether it is 

that of the populace or of an oligarchy is the ruin of 
republics. There is no greater need to-day than to 


keep ever in mind the fact that cleavage betweet 
right and wrong runs at right angles to, and no 
parallel with, the lines of-4pleavage betwe^ class an< 
clas.s, . . if a public man tries to obtain your vou 
by telling you that he will perpetrate .some injustice m 
your interests, you may be absolutely certain that il 
ever he should nnd it to his own advantage he will 
perpetrate an injustice against your interest. 

But his most notable utterance was made 
in Christiania, where he delivered his 
address on the 5 th of May on International 
■*Peace, when he told his audience that they 
should always bear in mind that the great 
end of peace is “righteousness, justice, as 
between man and man, nation and nation, 
the chance to lead our lives on a somewhat 
higher level, with a broader spirit of 
brotherly good-will one for another.” 

• Peace is generally good in itself, but it is never the 
highest good unless it comes as the hand-maid of 
righteousness ; and il becomes a very evil thing If it 
serves merely as a mask of cowardice and sloth, 01 
as an.instrument to further the ends of despotism or 
anarchy. We despise and abhor the bully, the 
brawler, the oppresser, whether in private or public 
life; but we despise no le.ss the coward and the 
voluptuary. No nation deserves to exist if il permits 
ilseli to lose the stern and virile virtues, and this, 
without regard whether the loss is due to the growth 
of a heartless and all-consuming commerciali.sm, to 
prolonged indulgence in luxury and .soft effortless 
ease, or to the deihcation of a warped and twisted 
sentimentality." 

E. Willis. 


THE MOTH 


Ah Soul of vast desire! 

Ah Weakling robed in fire ! 

Whither thou tendest, to what radiant death 7 
• Strong wind disturbs thy flight! 

Black mist arrests thy sight! 

And yet thou fliest with ever panting breath I 

Nor storm nor tempest high, 

Nor thousand tears and si^, 

Beat back thy soul to life’s enteraal cage ! 

'f.et others summon mirth 
To drown their pangs of earth, 

But thou art bent on thy great pilgrimi^ ! 

For thou hast dreamt a dream, 

Thy soul hath heani the h^tnn 
\Vith which on star-lit nwhts the heavens abound ! 
And thou hast felt the fair 
Ethereal Voice of star . 

Encompass life and thee, about,—abound 1 


And having heard the Voice, 

That bid thee to rejoice, 

To h(^e, and not despair; to strivt^—not yield, 
Thou woiildst not mix and play. 

With common earth and clay, 

-m —Forget the light with which thy Soul is filled ! 

Rather thou w<iu]dst aspire 
'ib reach heaven's farmost spire, 

Borne by the music of the Heavenly Star! 

And stornis and tempest high 
A^d thousand tears and sigfh 
But speed thee there where Heaven’s elected are.! 

/ And fiends of day and flight 

* Shall gather roui^ thy, flighti 

And load thy wings with dreams of dark despair ! 
But thou hast heard the far. 
lUhercal Vmce of Star, 

Now tHak thiHi laugh to scorn life's endles.s care! 
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We wake from morn to mom, 

Wi* fill Life’s scheme with scorn, 

And Heaven-ward lift our arms and throw our curse ! 
And then at e\'en*tide, 

We live o’er hopes that died, 

And mock with bitter laugh this universe 1 

But shall thou pate with sorrow. 

Because the Sun of morrow 
Brings not to breathing life thy dream long>nurscd ? 
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Or shall the evening glenm 
' That bears away thy dream,. 

But leave this World to thee a thing accurst ? 

What tho’ thy brow must bear 
Disaster's black-lined care, 

What tho' thy Star be far as e'er from thee ! 

I'inoiigh thou di(i-t 
To reach Heavens' farmosl spire 
What matters rest ?—for there's Eternity. 

P. R. Dsss, 
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W HO will build the Indian N.-ition ? 
Not surely those who look upon the 
idea of an United India as a dream 
nevertobe realised ;’who care for theirown- 
selves more than anything else ; who have 
never heard of the mighty progress that the 
different nations of the earth are making, or 
having heard of it do not care to bestow a 
thought on it ; who like the proverbial frog 
in the well cannot think of a world bigger 
than the respective towns or villages they 
live in ; who place higher values on Univer¬ 
sity degrees than on real education, and arc 
loth to part with century-long superstitions 
and evil customs prevalent in the society, 
which are sucking the life-blood of the In¬ 
dian peoples even like vampires. 

Nor those who while advertising them¬ 
selves as educated, forget the lessons of 
history, which from age to age has kept re¬ 
cords of nations who have been by them¬ 
selves made, and spend their time, energy 
and money in drawing a look of compas¬ 
sion from others, though this compassion 
cannot make anybody good, great or strong ; 
with whom all inactivity is peace and work 
repugnant. 

But, the Indian Nation that is in process 
of formation even at the present moment, 
will be made by those who have seen the 
world ; who have seen the giant strides 
that the natlon$ of the now-a-day world 
are making ; who have kept their eyes 
and ears open, and are ever ready to 
adapt thejpselves to new environments 
and cast away ptejudices that hamper the 
progress of their nation ; who care more 
for the community than for thetnselves, and 
are ever ready to sacrifice all th|kt the^ hold 


dear for the common good ; in whose heart 
even the lowest and meanest member of the 
community has a place ; in fine, who 
think, feel, and above all are ready to con¬ 
vert their thoughts into action. 

It is a hopeful sign that of late, from all 
parts of India and especially from Bengal, 
many young men have gone and are going 
abroad. Of course for a vast country like 
India this number is infinitesimal, like so 
many drops in a vast ocean ; but something 
is better than nothing, and we have every 
rea.son to hope that this beginning, .small 
as it is, will lead to great results. 

Let us see if these young men, who alode 
amongst millions o( their countrymen have 
the privilege and the opportunity to go 
abroad and live amongst free, progressive 
peoples, will be in a position, after they re¬ 
turn to their home-land, to occupy the proud 
position of nation-builders as they are na¬ 
turally expected to do by large numbers of 
their country-tolk who have never set foot 
beyond the limits of their little villages. 
Now, the young men who go abroad are 
generally students of technics. It wifi be 
admitted by all who have closely studied 
’ the education system of the free and ntpst 
prosperous nations, that a sound general 
education is necessary before going in for 
special training. This view is as admirably 
set forth in the lecture on ‘National Educa¬ 
tion’which was delivered at the National 
College in Calcutta by that great scholar 
and art-critic Dr. Coomaraswamy. Much 
that be sa id on that occasion deserves care¬ 
ful consideration by those who really wish 
well of their country. 

At the present moment the education 
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that is imparted to our young men in the 
Indian Universities is. to say the least, very 
imperfect. The true aim of all real educa¬ 
tion is to make wen, but in our unfortunate 
country it is otherwise. 

Under these circumstances it behoves all 
patriotic sons of the motherland to keep 
their eyes and ears open during their stay 
abroad, to try to learn all that is good and 
great in the people amongst whom they 
live, and to so educate themselves not only 
in their own special subject but in things 
general as to be in a position to make the 
lives of at least a few of their countrymen 
bright with the light of knowledge. 

“O Ye young men of India ! You have 
witnessed the march-forward of the world, 
and have perhaps caught a glimpse of the 
light that has made the lives of millions 
of free men and women worth living, and 
has shed a lustre on their hearths and 
homes. What message do you bring for us? 
Teach us something which will make our 
lives easy, will broaden ourvision, will make 
us feel like men. Remove the mountain- 
weight of superstitions born of ignorance, 
and social tyranny which are well nigh 
driving us mad.” When your countrymen 
would say so after you go back home, would 
it do for you to answer: “Oh, don’t bother. 
Don’t you know I learnt pencil-making 
while abroad? Come, afid I will initiate 


you in its mysteries, but for goodness’ sake I 
don’t talk of message, and light, and such 
other high things.” No, this will never do. 

Though I am conscious that Napoleons 
are rare in this world, and with the 
generality of mankind the saying that a 
jack of all trades is master of none, holds 
true, still at the present juncture it would 
be a grave mistake for our young men to 
devote their whole attention to the study 
of ii.achines and factories at the cost of 
other and higher knowledge. The number 
of truly educated men in India is very few, 
so few perhaps that wc cannot afford to 
have our young men converted into so 
many machines. Men make nations, 
machines never. True it is that by the 
establishment of factories bread will he 
provided to many of our starving country¬ 
men. But bread is not all. Something 
there is which is far higher and nobler than 
bread, and that is knoivledge. Aye, it is 
higher than anything else. Once true 
knowledge is imparted to the mass, they 
will know how to help themselves and 
lead a life of usefulness at once to them¬ 
selves and to the community at large. 
And instead of dying of plague and famine 
like flies, they will live like men. For, 
light is life. 

SiiRESH Chandra Banehji. 


SOME FACTS AMERICA HAS LEARNED ABOUT 
WHEAT-GROWING 

By Cathleyne Saint Nihal Sing, 


S OMIiWHERE in the world, every month 
in the year, there is a wheat harvest. 
AustHifasia, Chili and Argentine start 
the ball rolling in January. In February and 
March Indra and Upper Egypt garner the 
golden to be followed in April hy3 

Lower l^ypt. Asia Minor and Mexico. 
Algeria, Centra! Asia, China. Japan and 
Texas, oh^the United States of America, 
harvest the crop in May, while in June the 
farmers vf Turkey, Spain, Southern France. 
California. Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky. 
Kan6a.s, Utah and Missouri go to the fiefd 


with sickle or reaping machine. July is 
the king month for the wheat harvest, 
Roumania, Austro-Hungary, Southern 
Russia, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
^outhern England. Oregon, Nebraska, 
P^outhern Minnesota. Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Washington, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana. 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, New England 
and Eastern Canada gathering the crop in 
this month. In August Holland, Belgium. 
Great Britain, Denmark, Poland, Western 
Canada and the Dakotas busy themselves 
at the same task, their example being 
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followed In September and October by 
Scotland, Sweden, Norway and North 
Russia; in November by Peru and South 
Africa; and in December by Burma and 
Argentine. 

As far back as the records of civilization 
go—and beyond that, in the grim, grey 
cemetery of time before the dawn of en¬ 
lightenment, right back to the beginning of 
man, the commencement of evolution — 
wheat has been the staff of life. Greek and 
Roman mythology tell the tale of the har¬ 
vest home festivals celebrated in honour 
of Ceres, the Goddess of Agriculture. She 
is invariably depicted as bearing a sickle 
in her hand and wearing a chaplet of 
wheat over her golden tresses. We learn 
from the early writers that this queen of 
grains was cultivate as a cereal and its 
food value was thoroughly understood and 
appreciated. Xenophon, we are told, sup¬ 
plied his soldiers with a wheaten cake; 
Caesar alwavs took care that his armies 
should be well-supplied with the grain; 
while Cato advised that the cultivation of 
wheat should be carried on, even though 
the men might be at war. For at least 
4,000 vears this cereal has been grown, 
and its improvement and the proper 
method of treating it in all the processes 
of its growth and gleaning have been care¬ 
fully studied. The attempt has been made 
to perfect implements and also to evolve a 
system that would guarantee uniformly 
large crops of a high-grade quality of 
wheat. It has remained for America, how¬ 
ever, to carry this work to perfection. 

The United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, the experiment stations and agri¬ 
cultural colleges scattered all over the land, 
even the farmers themselves, have made a 
business of studying wheat-growing from 
the standpoint of applied science ; and 
today the tillers of the soil of no other 
nation have so thoroughly mastered all the 
details of the successful cultivation of this 
grain. It is more than likely, therefore, 
that the wheat-growers of India may learn 
some secrets from the West that will help 
them to produce more and better grain at 
the expense of less time, money and labor, 
and with a greater assurance of results. 

One of the first points to which the 
wheat grower of America gives his atten¬ 
tion is the proper preparation of a perfect 


seed-bed for his wheat. Some successful far¬ 
mers harrow, roll and drag the ground six 
times before venturing to sow the seed. 
This is for a specific reason. Good tillage 
is equal to manure, and gives the young 
plant a thrifty start that could not be se¬ 
cured by any other means. Moreover, soil 
that is thoroughly pul verized acts as a mulch 
to conserve the moisture in time of drought. 
Especially does the American believe in 
preparing wheat land long before it is to 
be .sown, leaving the fine earth to become 
vitalized and enriched by nature’s forces. 
If the plowing is done soon after a min, 
the field is not rolled for a day or tvvo, 
when some of the moisture shall have 
dried out. But if >he plowing is done in 
tiry weather, the roller is used at leak every 
half day, .some farmers even rolling the soil 
as soon as they have turned up a few fur¬ 
rows with the plow. Land prepared in this 
way will have a wonderful power of re¬ 
taining moisture, and after the field has 
been made fine and compact with a roller, 
a light shower that would make no impres¬ 
sion on rough, cloddy ground, will put 
the rolled .soil in prime condition for seed¬ 
ing. Moisture produces chemical changes 
in the soil necessary for fertility. In a land 
like India, where manure is so scarce and 
expensive, it certainly would pay to take 
advantage of such a simple source of ferti¬ 
lity as this, which is at the command of 
the poorest man. 

Where it is not possible, on account of 
the weather, or for other reasons to plow 
early for wheat, there the plowing should 
be very shallow, about four inches deep, 
and not more than five inches according to 
American experts. A deep, loose seed bed 
is considered to hold too much water, while 
it also is liable to cover the seed too 
deeply. 

The secret of the compact seed bed was. 
learned in America quite by chance. In 
the early part of the last century the far¬ 
mers were in the habit of turning the plow 
on the plowed land instead of on the un¬ 
plowed soil. It was noticed that invari¬ 
ably a strip of ten or twelve feet, on which 
the horses tramped in turning, produced 
stronger growth and thriftier plants than 
any other part of the field. It did not 
take the agriculturists long to figure it out 
that the wheat grew better on the trampled 
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strip tjecause the soiT'was compacted 
there by the horses’hoofs; and th^ Sug¬ 
gested the niodern method of compacting 
the ground for wheat. 

It is common practice in America to 
burn the stubble off a wheat field before 
plowing it. 'Phis results in a stronger, 
better crop, destroys all weeds and foreign 
grasses and also effectually disposes of the 
cutworms that cause considerable loss to 
wheat growers. 

The application of fertilizer is an im¬ 
portant question. Many American farmers 
depend entirely upon barnyard manure 
spread in a uniform layer with a manure¬ 
spreading machine, which is wagon-.ihai'e.l 
and is driven over the field, ilistributin,r 
the manure in a continuous .stream from the 
back-end. Some fortify the manure with 
ground phosphate which has not been 
treated with acid. This is sprinkled about 
in the stalls each day, at the rate of about 
a pound of phosphate for each animal. 
'Phe natural acid in the manure decompose 
the phosphate, freeing the phosphorous. 
This fertilizer is applied at the rate of 
seven or eight tons to the acre as soon as 
the previous harvest is reaped and the land 
has been plowed, the manure being much 
more available for the young plants when 
not plowed under deeply. 

A great many farmers, however, do not 
depend upon barnyard manure for this pur¬ 
pose, but instead use commercial fertilizer. 
As small an amount as too pounds applied 
to an acre has been known to positively 
double the crop grown on the land treated 
in this fashion as compared with half of the 
same field where the fertilizer has not been 
used. 

With the ground properly fertilized and 
prepared, the American agriculturist next 
turns his attention to the seed. Not only is 
this carefully selected and tested, but it 
is treated for smut. 

The proper selection of seed is of prime 
importance. The American experts today 
are pretty generally unanimous in the opi¬ 
nion that it is better to use .selected seed 
from home-grown »t«ck than to buy fancy 
seed from dealers. The best plan is to set 
apart a certain plot on which to grow stock 
seed. In choosing the varieties to ootnmence 
the seed breeding operations, the most satis¬ 
factory looking heads are chosen from the 


home field and also a tqur of inspection is 
made through the neighbouring fields, such 
heads being , engaged from them as may 
promise good returns. Thus the seed does 
not have to bear radical changes in climate 
and soil. The heads are saved on the stalk 
for the seed stock, for their will need to be 
a germination test before the stock finally 
is accepted. This test is necessary because 
frequently a fine-looking grain will be 
positively barren. It therefore behoves the 
farmer to make it reasonably certain that 
every individual seed will germinate and 
grow and bear abundantly. 

A pan does for the germination test. It 
usually is six or eight inches wide and con¬ 
tains about one-fourth of an inch of water. 
Crosswise tucks are made at intervals of 
five inches in a cotton flannel strip of any 
desired length and the width of the pan. 
Wires about an inch longer than the pan is 
wide are thrust through these tucks and 
gathered together, forming the cotton strip 
into numerous loops or folds which are sus¬ 
pended in the pan by means of the support¬ 
ing wires, the loops being long enough to 
barely touch the water in the bottom of the 
pan. By the process of absorption the cloth 
will remain uniformly moist throughout the 
experiment. The cloth is thoroughly mois¬ 
tened and sterilized before beginning the test. 

Before moistening the cloth, some squares 
are drawn on it just where the fold forms a 
pocket, large enough in size to permit two 
or three grains of wheat to lie in them; and 
each square is numbered with indellible ink. 

The heads of wheat are then laid on the 
floor, side by side, in long rows, a number 
being marked over each one so as to distin¬ 
guish it. One or two kernels are chosen 
from each head and laid on the square of 
cloth numbered to correspond with it. 
The heads are then carefully covered so 
they will not become disarranged and the 
seeds are left to germinate. The grains 
sprout in » few days and they are then ex¬ 
amined carefully. If any kernals have fail¬ 
ed to germinate, the head numbered to 
correspond with it is thrown away as useless. 
In this manner the wheal-grower is reason¬ 
ably assured that every seed planted will.be 
capable of producing progeny. Some far- 
titers omit the germination test; but others 
ctMtaider it indispensibble and do not grudge 
iIm! tiine and labour it entails. 
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After the germination test has been con¬ 
cluded and the kernels have been shelled 
from the head, they are carefully gone over 
to remove all foreign substances. The next 
process is to treat them for smut. 

Now, smut is a disease vwth which every 
wheat-grower is familiar ; but every one is 
not acquainted with its cause and preven¬ 
tion. Smuts, in reality, are plants so micros¬ 
copic in size that they cannot be detected 
with the naked eye unless they are growing 
in the mass that is known as “smut”. The 
smut plant cencerns itself with stealing food 
from the plant which it inhabits, and thus 
is truly a parasite. 

The smut plant reproduces itself by means 
of tiny spores, so small that they can scarce¬ 
ly be seen even through a powerful lens. 
Millions of the smut spores are produced in 
a single grain of wheat, causing the “bunt^* 
or “stinking smut”. 

The balls of smut spores do not break in 
the field, but become broken in threshing, 
being thus scattered upon the sound wheat 
kertiels, clinging to them and being planted 
with them, infecting the young wheal plant 
the instant it sprouts from the seed. The 
farmer who understands all this treats his 
seed for smut before planting it, by soaking 
it in a fomrldehyde solution. Each grain is 
allowed to become thoroughly saturated 
with the chemical which kills the noxious 
parasite. A machine has been invented for 
this purpose which greatly simplifies the 
work, not only destroying the smut spores 
but also skimming out all smut balls, wild 
or tame oats and foul seeds, leaving only 
large, plump, heavy wheat. The grain is 
usually treated in this fashion the night 
before it is sown. 

The seed, now clean, free from smut and 
tested for germinating powers, is planted 
in the experiment plot and the best seed 
from this will form the stock for the next 
season’s planting. 

The method employed by the experiment 
station experts to breed new varieties of 
wheat are extremely interesting. About 
10,000 seeds of the best varieties are sown 
the first year, being planted one in a hill, 
so that each plant will have exactly the 
same distance apart, all thus affording equal 
space in which to grow. From these plants 
500 are chosen which seem to be specially 
good grain bearers. Seeds are shelled froni 


each plant and weighed, a further selection 
of about 100 of the best plants being culled 
from them. The second year 150 seeds 
from 100 mother plants are sown in hills 
four or five inches apart each way, one seed 
in a hill. When the grain in the experi¬ 
mental plat is ripe, the plants are counted, 
harvested, and each little bundle is put 
through a tiny threshing machine specially 
made for that purpose. The grain from 
each plat is weighed and the weight is 
divided by the number of plants that grew 
to maturity. This gives the average yield 
of each mother plant. Seeds are selected 
from the ten best plants and a nursery plat 
is sown the third ai.d fourth year from 
each of the 100 varieties. The relative 
breeding power of the progeny of each 
of the 100 mother plants is judged by the 
average yield ; and five or six of the crops 
of greatest value are chosen for the field 
tests. The fifth year is con.sumed in increas¬ 
ing the quantity of the seed so as to have 
sufficient for a field test. Fhe sixth year 
these five varieties are grown besides the 
parent plants and other valuable varieties. 
The field tests are continued the seventh 
and eighth years and the breeds which are 
specially promising are turned over to others 
for confirmatory experiments and to dis¬ 
cover the area in which the new kinds are 
specially valuable. 

It stands to reason that seed selection on 
such a gigantic scale can be carried on only 
by experiment stations. The ordinary farmer 
cannot expend the time and energy that 
tests of this nature require. He can and 
does, however, if he is wise and progressive, 
carefully select his seed-stock each year, 
clean it of all foreign matter and foul 
weeds, and treat it for smut, thus practically 
assuring good returns. A« a matter of fact, 
the varieties of wheat represented in the 
world’s crop do not number more than a 
few dozen. While thousands and tens of 
thousands of new wheals are bred by the 
trained breeders, comparatively few of the 
very best of them are given out by the 
experiment stations. 

Just what this scientific seed-breeding 
means to the American argiculturist may be 
judged when it is stated' that the use of 
improved and new breeds suited to parti¬ 
cular localities are estimated to be capable 
of adding from three to nine rupees per acre 
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to the value ol 100,000,oho acres of cereals. 
This would mean an increase of Rs. 300, 
000,000 to Rs. 900,000,000 in the value of 
this crop in the United States. It will thus 
be seen that the tedious experiments are 
well worth the time and money they require 
for carrying, them on. 

The time of sowing in America is based 
largely upon the habits of the Hessian fly, 
which often destroys or damages the wheat 
over a large territory. Most of the State 
experiment stations have published maps of 
their States divided off to show the special 
time of sowing in the different districts that 
will enable the wheat growers to avoid the 
fly ; for the habits of this pest have been 
studied for many years and it has come to 
be quite generally known just when it does 
its work of devastation and just when its 
ravages on the young plants ceases. The 
practice of planting late in order to avoid 
the Hessian fly is losing favour, however, 
for it has been found that rainfall or tem¬ 
perature may affect the work of the insect ; 
and in trying to secure immunity from its 
depredations the farmer is likely to meet 
with a greater loss. Some of the best ex 
perts in America discourage late sowing, 
claiming that an earlier sowing will produce 
a good stand of wheat that will have the 
strength to resist the onslaught of the pest. 
In this connection it may be remarked that 
many American farmers fight the Hessian fly 
by seeding down a strip several rods wide 
all around the wheat field with rye. The 
fly deposits its eggs in the rye, which acts 
as a trap. In the spring it is plowed under 
and planted with potatoes or some quick¬ 
growing leguminous plant. 

Most grain-growers of the United States 
use a drill to plant their wheat instead of 
broadcasting the -seed. This drill—there 
are several varieties—places the seed in the 
moist bottom of a freshly made furrow and 
allows the soil to immediately fallback as 
a covering. It is necessary for good results 
that the seeds shall be plarUed at a uniform 
depth in soil moist enough to permit them 
at once to absorb moisture required for 
germination and provide a water contact 
between ehe rootlet and soil particles 
through which plant'food may at once pass 
from the earth into the roof and plant. It 
is often found to be an aid to germination 
to follow the seed drill with a harrow or 


drag to complete the covering and aid 
germination. 

The amount of seed sown to the acre is 
determined by various conditions such*as 
the character of the texture of the soil— 
whether it be loose or compact—as well as 
its fertility ; and also upon the rainfall and 
temperature and time of planting.- If a 
condition of cool, moist, compact soil 
prevails for a period, less seed is required ; 
while, on the contrary, open, dry, infertile 
soil and warm weather will require a larger 
quantity of seed for a good starid of wheat. 
-Again, about one-sixth less seed is needed 
when a drill plants the grain at regular 
intervals and uniform depth than when they 
are boardcasted and cultivated in at varying 
depths. As a rule, however, from five to 
eight pecks of wheat will be required per 
acre. 

Little is done by way of cultivation other 
than to pull out by hand large weeds and 
plant pests whose seeds ripen with the 
ripening grain. At a certain stage in the 
early growth of the wheat some farmers go 
over the field with a specially designed 
harrow which is light enough to cultivate 
the field without destroying many plants. 
Much cultivation, however, is not recom¬ 
mended for wheat unless it be in a dry 
climate, when it will Jend to conserve the 
moisture in the soil. But the question must 
be considered whether this benefit offsets 
the loss of the plants necessarily destroyed 
by the process. 

In America, where the farmers raise 
immense quantities of wheat and store it 
in great graneries awaiting a good market 
before disposing of it, the grain often 
becomes infested with weevils. If the newly 
threshed grain is damp, it is dried before 
being stored by spreading it out on barn 
floors and turning it with shovels twice a 
day or oftener daily, in order to avoid 
heating. If Weevils appear, the wheat is 
treated ;iiiith bi-sulphide of carbon. This 
Is appti^ directly to the infested grain 
without injuring its edible Or germinative 
qualities, either by spraying or pouring on 
the solution. The most raective met lod, 
however, is to aj^ly 4 he bi-sulphide in 
moderately air-tight bins or other re¬ 
ceptacles, evaporating die solution in 
shallow pans or dishes, or on pieces of Cloth 
or cotton waste saturated with the 
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bisulphide and spread over the surface of the 
wheat. ,As the liquid volatilizes, it descends, 
being heavier than the air, and permeates 
the grain, killing all vermin. The bi¬ 
sulphide of carbon usually is used at the 
rate of a pound and a half to a ton of 
wheat. A larger quantity is used for open 
bins; while for smaller masses of grain 
only an ounce to every hundred pounds is 
required. The treatment is continued for 
twenty-four hours, but no harmful effects 
are likely to occur if the grain is exposed 
longer to the fumes of the chemicals. 
Carbon bi-sulphide is highly inflammable and 
all lights.and matches should be strictly kept 
away from it when the work is going on. 

Unless he is prepared to fertilize heavily, 
thus returning to the soil the nutriment 
absorbed by the wheat, an American farmer 
would not dream of using the .same ground 
year after year to grow grain. Instead, he 
follows a system of rotation of crops. 


growing wheat one year, maize Or cotton 
the next, a leguminous crop following that 
and then planting it to wheat once more, 
if he can do nothing else, he alternates 
maize and wheat, parhaps planting a 
leguminous crop, such as cow-peas or soy 
beans, after the wheat is harvested, thus 
getting two crops in one year out of his 
field and actually enriching it by exploiting 
•it; for today it Is well known that the 
legumes return nitrogen to the exhausted 
soil and actually fertilize it. 

No attempt has been made to treat 
exhaustively of the subject of wheat grow 
ing. An encyclopaedia would be required 
to go deeply into the subject and explain 
all the American secrets of success. But a 
few leading facts have been set down with 
the hope that they may suggest to Indian 
agriculturists .some methods that may be 
adapted to their needs and be profitably 
adopted. 
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O NE of the most remarkable events of 
contemporary history is the exodus 
of a great number of Chine.se students 
to foreign Universities for acquiring know¬ 
ledge in modern sciences and arts. Con¬ 
sidering the circumstances under which 
these students proceed to foreign lands, the 
only parallel to this .student migration 
that can be found in history is the flocking 
of Christian students of dark Europe to the 
Saracenic Universities of Cordova, Toledo, 
and Seville. 

^^^*-^^100 has always been honoured in 
China—the only country where a well- 
regulated system of national education has 
been in vogue from time immemorial. Yet 
up till very recently no othqp country 
opposed changes in its educational system 
as also in other aspects of its national life 
so much as China. Civilisation Is always 
conservative^ and somewhat exclusive, 
while primitive culture is naturally liberal 
and receptive. China, proud of an ancient 
civilisation, could not think that the “bar¬ 
barian ’ wrffld had anything to teach her. 
“ut primitive Japan having no large 


national assets in literature, sciences, or 
arts could cordially welcome foreign ideas 
and easily assimilate foreign institutions. 
However, in modern times no nation can go 
on following the dictates of its own stCeet 
will very long. To-day every nation must 
obsierve certain well e.stablished principles 
in its dealings with other nations—najq 
with its own citizens. In a word, every 
nation must be international. If it does 
not observe those principles, other nations 
are fully entitled to see that those principles 
are observed. When China, through series 
of adversities, realised this situation, she 
also realised the necessity of learning some 
of the secrets of the “barbarian’s" greatness 
and power—his sciences and arts, his codes 
of private^ and public law. With the 
realisation of this situation on the part of 
Chinese statesmen and thinkers began the 
movement of modern education in China. 
The course of this movement has not been 
smooth,—it has oscillated backward and 
forward with the ascendency of reactionary 
or progressive forces, as the case may be, 
in Chinese political life. But never since 
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its inauguration the movement was stopped, 
and on the whole it has produced most 
remarkable and far-reaching results. 

The first band of Chinese students 
proceeded to foreign lands in the latter 
part of the seventies. They could not, 
however, complete their studies, and were 
called back by the reactionary government 
that came into power in the meantime. 
But the seeds of progressive thought that. 
were already sown in their young minds 
did not fail to produce good fruits. And 
it is significant to note that all of those 
young men distinguished themselves in the 
different spheres of public life that they 
were put to. The most conspicuous among 
them is His Excellency Tang-Shao-Yi who 
received his education at a Massachusettes 
high school, and who, next to the great 
ex-viceroy Yuan-Shi-Kai, is considered to 
be the greatest adminstrator and statesman 
of China. The name of Tang-Shao-Yi 
must be familiar to Indian publicists be¬ 
cause he spent quite a few months at Simla 
as the High Commissioner of China for 
the settlement of Tibetan debts, and from 
press despatches we learn that the Chinese 
Imperial Government has decided to send 
him again to India for diplomatic purposes 
in view of the present situation in Tibet. 
Another prominent figure among the first 
band of Chinese scholars educated in foreign 
lands is the Hon’ble Woo-Ting-Fang who 
is considered to be the greatest jurist of 
modern China. Mr. Woo received his 
legal education in England, had been 
twice Chinese Minister to the United States, 
and is reputed as a very able diplomat. He 
is now engaged in formulating a modern 
code of laws for China and re-organising 
the judicial system of the empire. 

With the ascendency of the reactionary 
government above referred to into power, 
the movement for foreign education received 
a temporary check. But the victory of 
Japan over China in the China-Japan 
war bitterly impressed Chinese thinkers 
with the fact that knowledge is power. Since 
then the exodus of Chinese students to 
foreign Universities has been constant. 
The movement has been further encouraged 
by the victory of Japan over Russia. And 
to-day the total number of Chinese students 
who have already returned from foreign 
lands and who are still studying at foreign 


Universities and schools will not be far 
below JO,000. In future, the number of 
students proceeding to foreign countries 
annually is expected to increase in view of 
the fact that the Chinese government has 
decided to utilise the indemnity money 
excused by the U. S. Government by sending 
too young Chinese annually to that country 
for education. Japan had has the honour 
of educating the majority of these scholars. 
There were 15,000 Chinese students in 
Tokyo alone in the latter part of iqo6 when 
the writer was there. There is not a 
province in the vast empire which has not 
contributed its quota to the student pilgrims. 
It is said that students from the western 
frontiers had to spend as much as three to 
four months in their long and arduous 
journey to the seapqrts. I'here are now 
Chinese students distributed all over the 
great educational centres of Europe and 
America—studying engineering, natural 
sciences, commerce, law, diplomacy and 
politics. Those of the fair sex (it must 
be noted that there are Chinese young 
ladies to be counted in hundreds, studying 
in foreign schools and colleges) study 
domestic economy, medicine, and the fine 
arts. 

As a class the celestial scholars by their 
sobriety, industry, faithful application to 
work, and personal dignity always command 
respect from their teachers and fellow 
students. At the American Universities the 
Chine.se students have secured a •eiugni-v.l 
position in intellectual competition. 1 hus 
a Chinese student is the chief editor of the 
daily paper published by the students of the 
Columbia University of New York. Another 
Chinese scholar, f understand, is the presi¬ 
dent of the Graduate Club of the University 
of Pennsylvania. It should be noted that 
both of the positions secured by the Chinese 
scholars are elective. In this connection 1 
may quote the following interesting inform¬ 
ation published in the Indian Daily News 
of January 24, 1910. 

“Yun-Hsiang-Tsao of Shanghai, a student in his 
second year, has won the prire for English oratory 
at Yale University, This is the first instance in 
which a distinction of this kind has been gained, by 
a Chinaman. It is suggested by an American paper 
that it will be a long time before an American student 
carries off a prize for speaking Chinese at a Chinese 
University," 

The influence of these scholars on the 
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private and public life of China cannot be 
over-estimated. History is made by men 
and women. And these scholars are the 
pioneers of liberalism and progress in the 
various spheres of Chinese life—in adminis¬ 
tration, in education, in industry and com¬ 
merce, in social and religious matters. They 
are conducting schools and colleges, build¬ 
ing up industries, and helping the cause 
of social and rcligiou- reforms,—they are 
:!»o ior i-iiii» China. I have already spoken 
of the public services of Tang-Shao Yi and 
Woo-ring-F'ang. On the authority of 
the Pekin correspondent of the London 
Times we learn that the scheme of the 
Provincial Assemblies in China in October 
last was drafted by two Chekiang students, 
Chang-Tsing-Hsiang and I'suo-Ju-Liu, 
both of whom received their education in 
Japan. The chief engineer of the recently 
started Peking-Kalgan Railway—an enter¬ 
prise entirely financed by Chinese 
capital, built by Chinese labourers, and 
managed by Chinese officers—is a Chinese 
who received his education at the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania and his practical 
training at the famous Baldwin Loco¬ 
motive Works of Philadelphia.* 

• lli-s I'lxcelleney the Bsilish Minister at Peking 
is reported to have significantly remarked that this 


Like men the women scholars also are 
doing splendid work in their own respective 
spheres. Phey are teaching in the girls’ 
schools and women's colleges, doing medical 
work amongst women, editing newspapers 
for women, and doing various other kinds of 
useful work. Thus, on the authority 
of a Chinese editor, we learn that there are 
four daily papers for women in Canton, 
five or six in Shanghai, and the same 
proportionately in every large city in China. 
These papers are all run by Chinese women, 
and women do all the work. It is not 
unreasonable to think that in this movement 
for raising the intellectual and social 
status of Chinese womanhood the women 
scholars educated in foreign lands have 
been taking the most important part. 
These few instances will, I hope, be suf¬ 
ficient to indicate the part which Chinese 
students educated in foreign lands have 
taken and are taking in the creation and 
development of that New China which 
has already attracted respectful attention 
throughout the civilised world and whose 
possibilities none can predict. 

Satis Chandra Basu. 

raiKv.jy marks a iifw epoch in the history of mo<lern 
C'hiim. 


CRIMINALITY OF THE BLOND AND THE BRUNETTE 
IN AMERICA 


T he blue-eyed, golden-haired, fair-skin¬ 
ned denizens of Northern Europe for 
long have sought to impress the world 
at large with the fact that Providence, on 
the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
has ordained that the blond shall dominate 
the brunette and the coloured man. Since 
the scientist, as a rule, is a blond, naturally 
science, though theoretically above pre¬ 
judice, practically has shared the bias of its 
author. As a consequence the brunettes 
and the coloured man have been under the 
spell of this scientific dogma that has de¬ 
creed for them a place secondary to that of 
the Hght-hued man. 


Now, however, a blond scientist, Dr. 
Charles E. Woodruff, a Major in the Ameri¬ 
can army, and an authority on the effect of 
the sun’s rays on human organisms, has 
arisen to show that the brunette fares better 
in the United States than does the blond. 
Dr. Woodruff has arrived at this conclusion 
after carefully examining prison records. 
Writing in The Medical Record^ of New 
York, under the significant title: “Who 
Are the Unfit ?’’ he coolly opines that the 
blond is not fit to live and Work in a climate 
materially different from that in the Nor¬ 
thern latitudes. 

The scientist made most of his investiga- 
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tions at Clinton gaol, itt J^Iew York State. 
In this grim bastile the worst classes of 
criminals are confined. Dr. Woodruff, 
biased by the old-time theory that golden 
hair and blue eyes were the distinguishing 
mark of people of angelic disposition, 
while dark hair and eyes were necessarily 
the brand of the criminal, expected to find 
the prison filled with brunettes. To his 
great astonishment, however, at the first 
glance he formed the opinion that the 
blonds predominated among the convicts— 
the exact reverse of the popular ideas on 
the subject. The State Superintendent of 
Prisons, and the prison chapjain furnished 
him with statistics that confirmed his im¬ 
pression that blond criminals formed the 
greater bulk of the prison population. The 
scientist classified the statistics as follows: 


Light blond 

... 16 

Blonds 

... it6 

Light brunettes ... 

... 107 

Dark brunettes ... 

... 41 

Very dark brunettes 

... 6 


He then says : “If the very dark brunette 
is classified as 10, and the lightest yellow¬ 
haired blond as i, they would fall into the 
following classes: 


1 o) 

2 ... ... 3)—Light blonds 

3 13) 

4 17) 

5 ... ... 30) — Blonds 

6 69) 

7 ... ... 61) - Light brunettes 

8 46) 

9 ... ... 41)—Dark brunettes 

10 ... ... 6)—Very dark brunettes 

In this classification it will be noted that 
the criminals, as a rule, represent a medium 
type, neither very dark nor very light; but 
this average type tends strongly to blond¬ 


ness. 

Previous study of nervous and insane 
people had convinced Dr. Woodruff that 
the blonds furnish a higher percentage of 
cases than do the brunettes. His new in¬ 
vestigations carry the case still farther and 
include criminals and paupers in the 
category in which people of light com¬ 
plexion predominate. 

It was discovered in this connection, how¬ 
ever, that climate makes a great difference 
in this respect. For instance, in cloudy 


lands, like Scotland, blond defectives and 
delinquents are not in the majority. It is only 
where the fair people have migrated to a 
sunny clime that they develop degenerate 
symptoms. Inquiries of a similar nature 
made among European criminals did not 
show anything of thi.s nature, for the reason 
that the population there does not consist of 
immigrants, but the people there have, from 
time immemorial, lived in that clime. This 
is taken by Dr. Woodruff to mean that the 
blond is not, per se, prone to criminality or 
pauperism or insanity, but that he is not 
fitted by nature to endure the Southern 
climate ; thus, when he leaves the frozen fast¬ 
nesses of the North he develops degenerate 
tendencies and a susceptibility to disease, 
especially tuberculosis. He reasons, also, 
that when all is sa\d and considered, there 
is no criminal type ; but that the basis of 
habitual crime is neurasthenia, or an in¬ 
stability of the nervous system. Since such 
nervous instability in America is found 
more among blond types, it naturally 
follows that a larger percentage of them 
drifts into crime than is the case with 
brunettes. This susceptibility to nervous 
weakness the American scientist attributes 
to the sunny skies of the United States, 
claiming that the neurasthenic symptoms 
which culminate in criminality result, in a 
great measure, from the excessi\e stimula¬ 
tion of light, to which the Northern blonds 
have not been accustomed. Phe existence 
of the “low white trash“ of the Southern 
portion of the United States of America, 
people utterly lacking in energy and morals 
and almost as a unit neurasthenic, more 
blond than the normal, vigorous population, 
is pointed out by Dr. Woodruff as proof of 
his theory that men and women with light 
complexions do not thrive under sunny 
skies. 

The origin of the idea that criminals 
usually are brunettes has been traced by 
the American scientist in a convincing and 
interesting analysis. He points out the fact 
that the drift Southward of the big, blond 
Northerners, superior in brain and brawn 
to the darker types of the South, invariably 
has resulted in the men with light complex¬ 
ions becoming the aristocrats and law¬ 
makers and lording it over the brunettes. 
Thus the poor, dark-skinned peasant always 
had ^ lighter over-lord ; while the rustic's 
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wife, who dwelt in a hut, was not as fair 
a type as the blond lady who lived in the 
moated castle. When such conditions have 
existed for tens of centuries, they give rise 
to traditions that perpetuate the sense of 
superiority of the light-skinned people, and 
the brunette becomes obsessed with the idea 
that the blond is above him, while the 
latter assumes, by divine right, to rule the 
former, arrogating to himself the role of the 
“fittest*' in the scheme of nature. 

Literature and art have done their share 
toward foisting this mistaken notion upon 
the world. Almost without exception the 
princess is pictured with golden hair and 
blue eyes. Angels and good fairies invari¬ 
ably are portrayed as beautiful blondes; 
while it is almost unheard of for a German- 
made doll to be a brunette. Although the 
blond type was totally lacking in Palestine, 
Christ, an Oriental and born of Jews, always 
is pictured as a blue-eved blond, as usually 
Is also his virgin mother. As far back 
as Homer’s time the same fallacy was foster¬ 
ed. All the gods and men of theCireek poet 
were fair, while Venus usually is represent¬ 
ed as a blonde, although some artists endow 
her with dark eyes, Milton described Eve 
ns a blonde, while light hair was painted 
on their statues by Greek sculptors. Indeed, 
all over the Western world and all through 
time, all that was good and gracious has 
been described as blond. Who ever saw a 


yellow-haired Pluto or Mephistopheles, or 
Herod, or Pharaoh, or a blond witch or 
hag ? Mary Magdelene and the thieves 
on the cross, the artists would have us 
believe were dark. 

Through the ages, just as law-makers 
have been pictured as blonds, law-breakers 
and villains of every description have been 
painted as having dark hair, eyes and skin. 
Even such authorities as Dr. John Bildoe 
have gravely assured the world that even 
now there is a preponderance of brunettes 
among English criminals, just as there vvas 
in the ancient days when the earl or yarl 
was fair, while the churls or low-born pea¬ 
sant, was dark : and since the gaols were 
filled by the lower classes, it naturally 
followed that the bulk of criminals were 
brunettes. 

Up to this time, statements on this sub¬ 
ject have been mostly theoretical conjec¬ 
ture. Dr. Woodruff, with his actual facts 
and figures, has turned the old-time theories 
topsy-turvy. His investigations were not 
confined to any one institution, but were 
carried on in a number of gaols and infir¬ 
maries ; and while so far he has not ven¬ 
tured outside of America, his reports have 
gone a long way toward upsetting the idea 
that fair skin and fair deeds are synony¬ 
mous, or that a dark complexion and vil¬ 
lainy necessarily go hand in hand. 

Indo-American. 


A MODERN JAINA SAINT 


T he subject of this sketch was born at a 
small Bunder, called Vgvania, in 
Kathiawad, in • 1867, of Vaishya 
parents and died in April, 1901, at Rajkot, 
the capital of the province. He died when 
he had but hardly touched the fringe of 
the good work he was born to accomplish, 
but its depth could even now easily be 
guaged by the vast number of the audiences 
who gather to celebrate his anniversary, 
and the still vaster number of his followers 
and admirers. 

Shrimad Rajchandra Ravjibhai Mehta 
was commonly known as the Kat>i or poet. 


His infancy was passed in the obscure 
village where he was born, which 
could not boast of even a decent 
primary school. But even while studying 
his elementary Gujarati books, he gave 
promise of his future greatness. His extra¬ 
ordinary powers of memory were even 
then apparent. When at the age of about 
twelve or thirteen, he moved to a much 
larger place, called Morvi, he was for all 
practical purposes, an illiterate boy. But 
still such was his tenacity and his hunger 
for learning, that in a comparatively short 
time after that he acquired amazing mastery 
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over Sanskrit and Magadhi and was able 
to read and digest all works in those 
ancient languages bearing on Jalna and 
Hindu philosophy and religion. While 
reading Magadhi, he used to say, that it 
woke in him echoes of past study, as if in 
studying the works, he was only reviving 
some impressions left on him in some previous 
birth. The more marvellous feat, however, 
of this period of boyhood, was his demonstra¬ 
tion of his Avadhanic powers. While in town 
heJiappened to see some one parforming 
an Ashtavadhani feat (in which eight 
subjects are attended to at one and the same 
time). Next day, he tried his hand at it, 
and he succeeded. He said, in doing so, 
he felt as if he were recalling some past 
forgotten episode of his life, and that the 
feat entailed no special trouble on him. 
He gradually increased the number from 
eight to sixteen, from sixteen to fifty-two 
and from those to one hundred, till at the 
age of nineteen, he was able to give a 
public performance of his Shatavadhan in 
the Framji Cowasji Institute of Bombay 
where Sir Charles Sargent, the Chief Justice, 
and other distinguished elite of the City 
attended and presented him with a gold 
medal. Sir Charles asked him to go to 
Europe to exhibit his powers there, but he 
declined to do so on the ground of religion. 
Being, later on, absorbed, in higher pur¬ 
suits, he ultimately gave this habit up. 

He was equally at home in Astrology, 
and his forecasts invariably proved correct. 
He was once asked about the result of the 
illness of a child, and he foresaw it would 
prove fatal. He could not muster up heart 
enough to communicate the sad prophecy, 
and preferred relinquishing the practice 
rather than risk such sad untoward moments. 

He wrote poetry from his tender years 
till almost the close of his short life. It 
was not however romantic or lyric verses 
that he wrote. They are all concluded in the 
didactic and religious vein, so successfully 
utilised by the old singers and preachers of 
India. 

He came to Bombay, when he was 
barely out of his teens and at once launched 
into business. He built up a large trade 
in gems and pearls, and became wealthy, 
but such was his rectitude, that even now, 
several stories are told of his having relin¬ 
quished huge bargains, because he thought, 


the party to lose was either under a mis¬ 
apprehension or misled. Even while en¬ 
gaged in business from which he retired, 
after about five to seven years* busy work, 
he took long holidays for the purpose of 
self-communion and study, and allowed 
even no correspondence to invade his 
privacy 

His writings and his life are the two 
marks he has left of the saintly soul living 
within his frail body. A book called. 
“Bhasha Bodh” written at the comparative¬ 
ly immature age of sixteen, is replete with 
ideal philosophical statements, and preg¬ 
nant with a high moral tone. Another 
book published just about that time, the 
“Moksha Mala” is a model of a free develop¬ 
ment of his logical and analytical faculty, 
and simply strikes one dumb with the 
marvellous power of argument and persua- 
tion employed by a youth of sixteen or 
seventeen. There is no space here to refer 
to his other masterpieces, but there is a 
big collection of about 1000 pages, of all his 
letters and stray writings, to which the 
reader of any religious sect might turn 
with profit for instruction and guidance ; 
it is so full of truths and sayings of universal 
application. 

To the Jaina community, he stood in 
the place of a great reformer, and it is 
as such, that he is even to-day revered by 
their greatest Sadhus and commonest lay¬ 
men. His fondest dream was to make 
the Jaina persuasion one and undivided, 
to do away with the main divisions of the 
Shewtambaries (the white-robed), the 
Digamharies (the non-robed), and the Dis¬ 
sidents or the Stkanakvasis. When 
Mahavir propounded his religion twenty-five 
hundred years ago, he preached unity, not 
diversity, and the dcgoneraiion of the same, 
first into the three sects above-mentioned, and 
then into innumerable gachkas and subsects, 
was in itself a case to any earnest well wisher 
of his religion to take up arms against 
weakness due to disunion. I'he present 
state of the Jaina society all over India is not 
a pleasant picture to contemplate. Possess¬ 
ed of immense wealth, no doubt, the 
Jainas lack all other essentials of a modern 
people. Steeped in illiteracy, sharing in 
common with other Hindu sects all their 
gross superstitions and traditions, having 
the if pure religion materialised by a thick 
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encrustment 6{ ritualistic practices, entirely 
ignoring the spiritual aspect of the preach* 
jnga of Mahavir Swami, their only redeem¬ 
ing feature has been an adventurous spirit 
in trades and commerce. I'hey badly 
wanted one who could lift them out of the 
mire and found one in Shrimad Kajchandra. 
His work, “Atmasiddhi" is a perfect guide 
to the pure religion preached by Mahavir. 
That he had eminently fitted himself for the 
duties of a religious reformer is apparent 
from the wide range of his studies : he had 
played through the whole gamut of Hindu 
Philosophy and Darshanas and Shastras, 
besides other religions and then taken refuge 
in Jainism. While discussing its superiority 
in one place [Moksha Mala], he says, “1 do 
not bear any special dislike to the Jaina 
religious preachers, iv>r on the other hand 
are they my relatives, so that I should be 
partial to them. Similarly I have no enmity 
with the preachers of other religions, so 
that I should destroy their arguments 
uselessly. Between the two 1 am a dull- 
witted intermediary. After great consi¬ 
deration and thought, 1 humbly am of 
opinion that there is no other Darshana in the 
world as perfect and pure as the Jaina one.” 
His efforts to unite the different sections 
into one and rehabilitate the Jaina religion 
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were fully appreciated by a large number 
of his co-religionists, and he has left a 
considerable following of his admirers. 
Indeed, the impression made by his 
saintly life and unstinted endeavours for the 
“uplift” of the social and moral and reli¬ 
gious condition of his Jaina brethren, have 
led some to suspect that he aspired to be 
the head of a separate sect itself, and it 
has been with a great effort that his friends 
have been able to dissipate ♦hat idea. He 
has uttered some truths which are, as said 
above, of universal application, and he has 
lived a life which had nothing hut purity 
and saintliness in it. Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
of South African fame was a great friend 
and admirer of the kavt and his works, 
and they often corresponded with each 
other, when the former sought his advice. 
We may, therefore, fitly conclude this short 
notice of Shrimad Rajchandra by quoting 
the cpinion of Mr. (}andhi, who perused 
his works, during one of his, now famous, 
many incarcerations in the Transvaal jails : 

"The more I consider his life and his writings, the 
more 1 consider him to have been the best Indian of 
his times. Indeed, I pul him much higher than 
rolsto)’ in religious perception. Both kavi and Tols¬ 
toy have lived as they have preached.” 

Krishnalal M. Jhaveri. 
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V. 

The Theory of Greek Influence on 
Indian Art. 

O I HER things being equal, it is to be 
expected that symbols will emanate 
from the same sources as ideals. For 
an instance of this we may look at the 
European worship of the Madonna. Here, 
it is those churches that create and preach 
the ideal which are also responsible for the 
symbolism under which it is conveyed. It 
would seem indeed as if it were duly as 
the vehicle of the ideal that the symbol 
'^ould possibly be invented or disseminated. 
Now if we ask what was the radiating 
centre for the thought and aspiration of 
Buddhism, the answer comes back without 

6 


hesitation or dispute—Magadha. The Holy 
Land oIBuddhism was the stretch of country 
between Benares and Pataliputra. Here 
the First Council had been held in the year 
after Buddha’s death, at Rajgir. Here, at 
Pataliputra, under Asoka, was held the 
great Second Council about the year 243 
B.c. It is quite evident that the lead so well 
taken by Magadha. in recognising the 
importance of Binldhi-ni during the life¬ 
time of its founder, had been signally 
maintained, and for the council of Kanishka 
to assert canonical rank, it must have been 
attended by numerous and authoritative 
repre.sentatlves from the ' monasteries of 
Magadha, notably that of Nalanda, whose 
supremacy as the seat of expqsition and 
elucidation was still acknowledged in the 
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time of Hiouen-Tsang in the middle of the 
seventh century of the Christian era. Unless 
then there should be unimpugnable evidence 
to the contrary, the rule being that ideals 
create symbolisms as their vehicle, and the 
source of Buddhist thought having always 
been Magadha, we should expect that that 
country would also be the creative centre 
in matters of Buddhist art, and that it 
would be responsible amongst other things 
for the devising and fixing of the image 
of Buddha. That this was the common 
belief on the matter in the seventh century, 
moreover, appears highly probable from the 
Life of Hiouen-Tsang, whose biographer 
and disciple Hwui-Li, represents him as 
bearing back to China, and passing through 
the country of I’akkha or Gandhara on the 
way, a precious load of books and images, 
and amongst these first and evidently most 
sacred and important, that of Buddha 
preaching his First Sermon at Benares, fully 
described. From this it is clear that in 
China in the seventh century at all events, 
India was regarded as the source of authentic 
images as well as of authoritative texts 
and their interpretations. To India, and 
more especially to Magadha, the East turned 
again and again, to refresh and deepen her 
own inspiration. For final pronouncements 
men did not look to the schools of the 
frontier countries and daughter churches. 

Now there are to be found, in Behar, 
the ancient Magadha, to this day, the 
vestiges of a long history of Buddhist 
sculpture, in many phases and developments. 
No one has ever denied to India the pre- 
Buddhistic existence of secular sculpture of 
the human form. In front of the Chaitya 
at Karli (date 129 b.c.) we find integral 
figures of men and women which may be 
portaits of kings and queens, or of donors 
and their wives. In the Rail of Bharhut 
we find figures in the round, and abundance 
of animal representation. And the whole 
range of Naga-types is common, from the 
earliest times. 

No one has ever pretended that these 
sculptures were foreign in origin. In fact com¬ 
petent critics are wont to turn to them for 
the exemplification of the somewhat vague 
entity that may be called the indigenous 
impulse in Indian art. In the low carvings 
in relief, therefore, on the Asokan Rail at 
Bodh-Gaya, we are not called upon to 


suspect a foreign origin. We may take 
these frankly as we find them, as examples 
of the Indian art of the year 250 or there¬ 
abouts B.c. From this point on, we watch 
the development of Buddhistic art in Behar. 
Here we have the enclosure built about 
the sacred tree. Again we have a foot¬ 
print, as at Gaya itself, where that now 
worshipped as the Vishnupada was almost 
certainly originally a Buddhistic symbol. 
Behar was at one time full of stupas, but 
the very fact that these have been defaced, 
and treated as mounds or hills, is testimony 
to the fact that they were probably as 
plain in the time of Asoka as that now 
at Sarnath or at Sanchi. It is true enough 
that at its birth Buddhism found all holi¬ 
ness in that plain dome-shaped cairn of 
earth and bricks, wh/ch sometimes did, as 
at Rajgir, and semetimes did not, as at 
Sanchi, conceal a deposit of relics. Amongst 
the small votive stupas which it became 
the fashion for pilgrims and visitors to leave 
at sacred shrines, there are many of this 
phase of development. 

It was essential that they should have 
five parts, clearly ,’i*:I’'i;.:''luiMv, and a 
system of philosophy grew up, which con¬ 
nected these with the five elements earth, 
air, fire, water and ether. 

It must have been soon after Asoka that 
attempts were made to evolve a portrait- 
statue of Buddha. In accordance with the 
Indian character as well as with the severe 
truthfulness of early Hinayana doctrines, the 
first efforts in this direction would almost 
certainly be intensely realistic. They would 
be filled with a striving after literal fact. 
In far-away Sanchi, even as late as 150 B.c. 
we have the bas-reliefs on the great gateways 
representing anything and everything Bud¬ 
dhistic that could be worsiiipped, save and 
except Buddha himself. But this is only 
what we might expect if, as we have sup¬ 
posed, precedence in this matter really 
Indonged to Magadha. At some later date 
we find a: Kanheri illustrations of the 
blending of the old school of art to which 
Sanchi belonged,—in which a story was told, 
in picture form—and this new idea, of the 
supernatural personage, appearing as heroic 
amongst even the holiest of mortal men. 
This particular panel illustrates the Jataka 
birth-stories, which must have been the 
absorbing literature and romance of early 
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Old Si H<»oL Magadhan Buddha. 

(From KanheriJ. 

i^uddhis'HTi, and were in themselves only a 
hint of the place which the personaltly of 
its founder must sooner or later assume in 
the religion. 'I'his figure of a former Buddha 
is not naked, as might be supposed. It is 
merely clothed in muslin so fine as to.be 
almost invisible. Grunwedel himself gives 
a reproduction of a clay seal from Bodh- 
(laya, in which we have another specimen 
of this same period in the idealisation of 
the Buddha. The little turret-like patterns 
which accompany it, are stupas. But the 
Buddha himself is imaged in front of a 
temple-stupa. 

To this period probably belongs the story 
that when Ajatasatru wished for a portrait 
of the Teacher, he allowed his shadow 
to fall on a piece of cloth, and then the 
outline was filled in with colour. Grun¬ 
wedel suggests that this story shows a 
desire to claim cannonical authority for 
the portrait-statue. Whether this be so or 
oot, it certainly does indicate incidentally 
that the Buddhist world itself ascribed the 
origin of the Master's image to Magadha. 
The supreme example of this school of 


sculpture is undoubtedly the great Buddha 
of Nalanda, which is to this day the pride 
of the country-folk at Baragaon, who call 
it Mahadev. Po the same school belongs 
also the Buddha of the temple at Bodh- 
Gaya. And we cannot do better than take 
as an example of the type the Buddha from 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon. 

These are true statues, not mere bas- 
reliefs. And perhaps the great proof of 
their early occurrence in the Buddhist series, 
lies precisely here, that they did go to 
Ceylon, where the enthusiasm of Indian 
Intercourse was a marked feature of the age 
immediately succeeding Asoka, and where 
the Hinayana theology would not be friendly 
to statuary, of the nature of the images 
characteristic of a rich mythology. 

I'he clay seal given below, is of extraordi¬ 
nary interest. The Buddha himself appears 
to be seated in something like the temple 
of Bodh-Gaya. with branches of the sacred 
tree appearing behind and above. The 
plain Stupas all round show the contem¬ 
porary development of that symbol. Now 
there was a moment when by the simultan¬ 
eous modification of all its five parts, the 
stupa was transformed into something very 
like what we now recognise as a temple. 
Specimens of this phase abound in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nalc^ida, and indeed some 
hand has gathered a quantity of representa¬ 
tive examples together and placed them on 
the bathing-ghat at Baragaon. Kxcept in 
the ins ances of this clay seal figured by 
(irunwedel and a stupa which is to be seen 
in the Sonar Bhandar Cave at Rajgir, 
however, I do not remember ever to have 
seen this phase of the stupa associated with 
an image. I'he panelled example at Rajgir 
would seem to be old because of the stiffness 
with which the standing Buddha is portray¬ 
ed. He stands with feet apart, as in the 
drawings of children. But never have I 
seen a work of art which was equal to this 
in the depth and strength of the personal 
conviction which it found means to convey. 
The Buddha is clad in the usual invisible 
clothing of the period. He is stiffly and 
awkwardly posed, and conveys the idea of 
gigantic size. Outside the.sunken panel cn 
which he is carved, above him and to right 
and left, appear branches of trees of recognis¬ 
able species, and each such branch half- 
conceals a hand with pointing finger. The 
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Clay Seal, 
(From Bodh Gaya). 


whole effect is extraordinary. The words 
“This is the man are almost to be heard. 
This vividness of feeling combined with 
the stiffness of the work, would incline one 
to place the statue early, and with this the 
evidence of the clay seal now before us is in 
agreement. But if we are to assign an 
early date to sculpture of this description, 
we must completely abandon the notion of 
pre-Buddhistic Indian art as semi barbarous 
and crude. This degree of expressive power 
and this irresistible impulse towards the 
rapid modification of fixed symbols argues 
a long familiarity with the tools and the 
method of plastic enunciation. TheHina- 
yana doctrine would incline the stupa- 
maker at first to its aniconic development, 
but the innate genius of the Indian race 


for man-worship, and 
its fundamental fearless¬ 
ness of symbolism, 
would triumph in the 
end over all the arti¬ 
ficial barriers of theo¬ 
logy and the aniconic 
stupa would inevitably 
receive its icon. Of this 
moment our clay seal 
is a memorial. 

The next step was to 
fake the unmodified 
stupa, and carve on it 
four small Buddhas, 
one on each of its 
sides. We can well 
understand the impulse 
that led to this. The 
dagoba was a geogra¬ 
phical point, from 
which Buddha himself 
shone forth to north, 
south, east, and west, 
upon the world. It is 
the same idea which in 
a later age led to the 
colossal images of the 
Roshana Buddha in 
Japan. The very thought 
of the Master, with his 
spiritual empire in 
the foreign missions, 
brought up a geogra¬ 
phical conception. And 
this geographical idea 
it is that finds expres¬ 
sion in those small and simple stupas, 
carved each with the four Buddhas, which 
one could often hold on the palm of one 
hand. In imitation of these, but much 
later, four Buddhas were placed round the 
great stupa at Sanchi. 

These points established, the course of 
history is clear enough. He who would 
understand the development of Buddhist 
art has only to follow the development of 
the stupa. This is as fixed in its succession 
of forms as a chronological scale. At first 
it is plain, as at Sanchi. Then it is orna¬ 
mented with the Asokan rail itself, which 
by this time shares the general sanctity of 
association, as at Karli, Bhaja, Kenheri, 
and Ajanta Nine and Ten. Then it is 
elongated, and forms what we regard as 
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lil'DDHA, 

(From .-1 IIuriu/hiif>iira). 

a templt. Then fhe small stupa takes t > 
itself the four Buddhas. Ciradually these 
undergo chan|;es. The line cd development 
hesitates for awhile, and then branches off, 
in a new direction. I'he four figures 
become four heads, but whether of Brahma 
or the Mother of the Universe is not yet 
determined. Gradually the name of the 
Great God is triumphant, the pillar-like 
top in the middle of the four heads is more 
and more emphasised, and along this line 
of development, the stupa is finally con¬ 
verted into the Siva-emblem of Hinduism. 
One of the worship-mantras to this day 
ascribes to Siva the possession of five faces. 
That is to say, his emblem is still, to the 
eye of faith, a dome-shaped projection in 
the midst of four heads ! 

At that moment when the four seated 
Buddhas were becoming the four heads, the 
image of Buddha was being detached from 
the stupa altogether, and entering on a 
new phase of development, as an icon or 
symbol of the highest sanctity. It was 
because this was happening, that the stupa 
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itself had been enabled to undergo the 
changes necessary to convert it into the 
Siva. It is now, then, that we may place 
the evolution of the image of the First 
Sermon at Benares. This was not so fixed 
as is commonly supposed. In the caves of 
the second period at Ajanta,—Seven, Eleven, 
Fifteen, Sixfeen, and Seventeen — we may 
judge for ourselves of the rigour or latitude 
of the convention. No two of these arc 
exactly alike. Seven is one of the earliest, 
because the ambulatory which was essential 
to the Chaltya-dagoba is here found, at 
immense cost of labour, to have been pro¬ 
vided for the image in the shrine also, 
showing that the excavators were as yet 
inexperienced in the different uses of the 
two. The shrine, or Gandalcuti, was not 
yet stereotyped into a mere hall of perfumes, 
or incense as Hiouen Tsang calls it. This 
processional use of the shrine, explains the 
elaborate carving of the side*walls here, to be 
described later. In the image which is still 
more or less intact at Sarnath itself, we find 
an effeminacy of treatment which is very start¬ 
ling. The predella too is unexpected, hold¬ 
ing'vorshipping figures, turning the wheel of 
the law, instead of the peaceful animals, 
lying quietly side by side in that wonderous 
even tide. Grunwedel himself points out 
that the use of the halo speaks of the 
existence of an old school of art in the 
country. So also do the flying devas and 
the wheel, and the symbolistic animals. 
The artist was speaking a language already 
understanded of the people. The first images 
had arisen out of the desire to express to 
foreign peoples something of the ideal, in 
the form of the beloved personality. This 
particular image now became preeminent 
as a mark of the fact that xnharas were be¬ 
coming colleges. Buddhism was taking 
upon itself the task of national education 
and scholarship. 

But the original idea, in its original home, 
had not ceased to develope. There was 
always the irresistible instinct to express 
the growing and changing forms of the 
national faith in plastic concreteness. The 
evolution of Siva and Saivism being first 
to branch off from the original Hinayana 
stream, early hardened . down, as far as 
Behar was concerned, into the use of an 
emblem as its supreme expression, instead 
of an image. It gave rise to a certain 
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amount of descriptive sculpture, as in the 
case of Kartlkeyya, for instance, but it did 
not share to the full in the later artistic and 
sculptural impulse. Still, there remained 
unregimented the old idea of the Mother 
or Adisakti, and sculptural allusions 
to this begin to he frequent in the 
later phases of Buddhist art, along with 
that which supersedes every thing under the 
Gupta emperors, as the religion of the state. 
Here we come upon a wholly new symbo¬ 
lism, that of Narayan or Vishnu, the Great 
God of those who worship Krishna. Artis¬ 
tically speaking, indeed, on the w'est side 
of India, it took centuries to exhaust the 
sculptural impetus associated with Siva, 
and much history is written in the fact. 
He rose upon the horizon as the third mem¬ 
ber of a trinity,-reflecting the Buddhist 
trinity, of Buddha, Dharma, Sangha—a 
conception which is recorde^d in the large 
cave at Klephanta. At Kllora and at Ele- 
phanta he is almost passionately rei'ered, 
so absorbing is his hold on the artistic 
imagination, and such is the wealth of 
illustration that they lavish on him. In 
Magadha, however, creative art is playing 
with two different ideas at this time. They 
are the Mother—later to become the oc¬ 
casion of an alliance between Brahministic 
and Mongolian ideas- and Vishnu or 
Narayan. At Ajodhya, indeed, the second 
member of Trinity had already given rise 
to a humanised reflection of Buddha in the 
notion of a human incarnation, which had 
been preached as a gospel in the Ramayana. 
The poet Kalidas had written the romance 
of both branches of Hinduism, in his Kumar 
Sambhava and Raghuvamsa. And through¬ 
out all the w'orks of this period, the attempt 
is constantly made to prove the indentity 
of Rama with Siva. This is satisfactory 
evidence that the w'orship of Siva was ela¬ 
borated as a system earlier than that of 
Vishnu or his incarnations. It also shows 
the intense grasp ^vhich the Indian philo¬ 
sophy of unity had gained over the national 
mind. The stupa continued even now to 
reflect the changing phases of thought. 
Hence it is doubtless to this time that we 
may ascribe those Siva-lingams covered 
with the feet of the Lord that are to be met 
with occasionally in Rajgir. 

After Siva, however, the attention of 
sculptors in Magadha was more and more 


concentrated on the image of Narayana. 
It is probably an error to think of this as 
rigidly fixed in form. An unyielding con¬ 
vention is always the eiul of an evolution, 
never the beginning, .^nd like Siva in the 
west, so also Narayana in Magadha is con¬ 
nected with Buddha by a long series of 
gradual modifications. Sometimes wc can 
detect Chinese influence in a particular 
statue. With the rise of the Guptas and 
the necessity of a gold coinage, it would 
seem as if Chinese minters had been em¬ 
ployed, just as in his time and capital 
Kanishka had undoubtedly employed 
Greeks, for the same purpose. There is no 
difficultv in imagining that such Chinese 
workmen might sometimes be employed on 
a statue. The fact that the form itself 
however was not oitheir initiating is best 
proved by the gradual transitions which 
connect it with the image of Buddha. So 
much has been said, so lightly, about the 
impossibility of Indian Inventiveness, that 
it is necessary to guard from time to time 
against petty misconception. Another point 
of the same kind arises v\llh regard to 
Hinduism itself, ft may be well ic* say 
that Butldhism di<l not originate the ideas 
which in their totality make up Himiuism. 
Indeed Buddhism was itself the result of 
those ideas. Btit by its immense force of 
organisation, it achieved such a unification 
of the country and the people, that it forced 
upon the Brahmins the orgatitsaiton of 
Hinduism. 

\ he conception of Narayana was taken up 
by the Guptas to be made into the basis of 
a national faith. This took shape as 
Krishna, and its epos wa.s written in the 
Mahabharata. But the image associated 
with it was still that of Narayana. This 
was the form that was carried to the south 
by the missionary-travellers who were the 
outcome of the educational and propa¬ 
gandist zeal of the Guptas, and there it is 
worshipped to this day. It was an image 
of this type that was placed by Skanda 
Gupta on the top of the Bhitari-Lat when 
he erected it in 455 A.d. for the purpose of 
recording on his father’s sradh-pillar his 
own victory over the Huns. 

There is thus a continuous history of 
sculpture in Behar,beginning with the earliest 
period of Buddhism, and passing gradually, 
and by easily distinguished phases, into 
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liuUDHv’s l.ori'S rnUONE SIM'J'OKI KD HY NaItAS, 
fI'rotu Konhcri). 


various forms of modern Hinduism. In this 
continuous development vve can distinguish 
local schools, and this is the best answer 
to those who would talk of foreign influence. 

The comparativelv coarse, artisan*like 
work of Hodh-Gaya can never be mistaken 
for the soft, exquisitely curved and moulded 
forms of Baragaon, tiie ancient Nalanda. 
The Hindu carvings of Rajgir, again, are 
distinct from both. It is almost impossible 
therefore to speak of a single Magadhan 
school of sculpture. Much of the Rajgir 
work is Saivite in subject, being earlier 
than the Narayana-types of Baragaon. 

Early Buddhism has thus had two pro¬ 
ducts : the portrait-statue and the iconic 
stupa. The stupa, in its turn, has given 
birth to the Siva-emblem and to the image 
proper. The image has developed itself as 
Buddha, and also borne as an offshoot the 
image of Narayana. But with this extra¬ 
ordinary energy of modification, only to 
be credited when we remember the wonder¬ 
ful theological and philosophical fertility 
of the Indian mind, it is not to be supposed 
that the stupa as such had ceased to'develop. 


There was at least one well- 
marked phase before it yet. The 
world, for the monk, was peopled 
with meditating figures. The 
church was, ideally, a great host 
who had attained, through the 
Master’s might. The lotus on 
which he sat enthroned had many 
branches. This thought also 
found expression in the stupa. 
I'he same idea is laboriously 
sculptured on the walls of the 
shrine in Ajanta Seven. And on 
reaching more distant parts of 
the order, no doubt it was this 
development that gave rise to 
the multiplication of small 
meditating figures and their 
being placed even on straight 
lines, amongst leafage whatever 
the architecture gave the slightest 
opportunity or excuse. 

.\H this goes to show that 
Magadha remained as she began 
the Buddhist age, the 
source and creative centre, alike 
for theology and for the system 
of symbolism which was instru¬ 
mental in carrying that theology far 
and wide. Waddell some years ago 
communicated a paper to the Royal 
Asiatic Society in which he urged that 
the original types of the Mahayanist 
images of Thibet must be sought for in 
Magadha. He was undoubtedly right, and 
the conclusion is forced upon us that the 
doctrine of the Bodhisattvas must have 
been born in Magadha, and from there have 
been poured out upon the Council of 
Kanishka, at I'axila, or Jalandhara or 
Candahar. 1 'he Kanishkan Council thus 
would only give effect to the opinions and 
speculations that had long been gathering 
in the eastern centre. The doctrine of the 
Bodhisattvas came full-blown to Jalandhara, 
and there gathered the force that carried it 
over the Chinese Empire. Indeed the very 
fact that the commentaries of ;this Council, 
were written down in Sanskrit, is strong 
presumptive evidence for the vitality and 
force of the eastern elements at the Council 
an added witness to the prestige which 
their presence conferred upon it. This 
Council is said to have sat some months. 
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and we are expressly told that its work lay 
in reconciling and giving the stamp of 
orthodoxy to all the eighteen schools of 
Buddhism, which by that time had come 
into existence. That is to say it did not 
profess to give currency to new doctrines. It 
merely conferred the seal of its authority 
on phases of the faith which would otherwise 
have tended to be mutually exclusive. This 
in itself is evidence of the way in which its 
members were saturated with the character¬ 
istic eastern idea of Vedantic toleration. 
And Buddhism stands, in this Council, 
alone in religion'' history as an example of 
the union of the powers of organisation 
and discretion with those of theological fer¬ 
vour and devotional conviction in the 
highest degree. Evidently we have here 
a great body of monk-pundits, imported 
for the summer into Gandhara. Probably 
many of them never returned to their 
mother-communities, but remained, to 
form the basis of that great monastic deve¬ 
lopment which Gandhara was afterwards 
to see. 


The priority of Magadha requires little 
further argument. At the time of the 
Council, the synthesis of the Mahayana 
was already more or less complete. And 
in accordance with this is the fact that on the 
recently-discovered rfelic-casket of Kanishka 
are three figures, of Buddha and two 
Bodhisattvas. In harmony with this is the 
further fact that the few inscriptions hitherto 
discovered in the Gandhara country are 
all dated between 57 and 328 a.d. We can 
see that after the evolution of the ornate 
and over-multiplied style of Gandhara 
Buddhism could not have had the energy 
to begin over again in India to build up a 
new art with its slow and sincere history of 
a growing symbolism. Asa matter of fact, 
Gandhara was in the full ride of her artistic 
success, in the fourth and early fifth century, 
when Magadha had already reached the 
stage of pre-occupation with images of 
Narayana. 

Nivrdita of Rk.-V. 


THE ROMANCE AND MYSTERY OF PAMELA 

By Dr. Greenwood. 


A nyone who walks through the famous 
Cemetery of Montmartre may see, 
among the splendid monuments of 
long-gone greatness, a modest tomb-stone 
which bears the one word PAMELA. There 
is no other clue, not even a date, to en¬ 
lighten the stranger as to whose dust it is 
that lies below; and to the question that 
must have sprung to thousands of lips, 
“Who was Pamela?” there is no answer. 

Not many miles away, in the splendid 
galleries of Versailles, is a picture called 
“La Lecon de harpe,” which represents a 
girl of exquisite beauty and grace, in the 
act of turning over the leaves of a music- 
book ; and if one asks the custodian who 
was the original of this presentment of 
youth and loveliness, the answer is “Pamela,” 
as if the single word were all the explana¬ 
tions that could be offered. 

Who was Pamela, this maiden of the 
music-lesson and of the modest tomb with 
its enigmatic epitaph ? When she lived, 


in all the radiance of her beauty, the 
playmate of F^oyal children, or later, 
as the wife of a Duke’s son, none could 
answer this question satisfactorily ; and 
to-day, a century later, it is as inscrutable 
as ever. 

& if 0 

In the year 1777 there was a flutter of 
excitement in the nursery of the children 
of the Due de Chartres, later Due d’Orleans 
and near kinsman of the King, for Madame 
de Genlis, their governess, had told her 
royal charges that they would soon have a 
charming playfellow, who was coming all 
the way from England to share their games 
and studies ; and when at last the little 
stranger arrived, the children found all their 
eager expectations more than realised, for 
the'.newcomer was a child of extraordinary 
beauty and, what was more to the point, 
as merry and mischievous as she was lovely. 

Who was this little fairy ? and Where 
had she come from ? were questions asked 
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by many a curious person outside the house¬ 
hold. (ireat lords and ladies of the Court 
asked them ; and tongues wagged mischiev¬ 
ously in many a salon and boudoir. Some 
were bold enough to declare that the little 
stranger was the unacknowledged daughter 
of Madame de Genlis, whom she had thus 
smuggled under her care; others^ more 
venturesome still, more than suspected that 
the child would not be far wrong in calling 
the Due de Chartres “father”, and her royal 
playmates, brothers and sisters ; while a 
few combined these conflicting speculations 
and vowed that while the Due was her 
father, Madame was her mother. 

Madame de Genlis was perfectly frank as 
to the Identity of the new inmate of the 
nursery. Her explanation was simplicity 
itself. It was her wfsh, she said, and that 
of the Duke that her charges should have 
as companion a little English girl, to share 
their play and their work. Mr. Forth, 
a gentleman of the Duke’s household, 
had been sent to England to find a suitable 
child. During his wanderings Mr. Forth 
had discovered in a small town in Hampshire 
the very child he was in search of a blue¬ 
eyed, golden-haired, winsome little maid 
of five summers, a fairy creature all sunshine 
and laughter. 

I he little one’s mother, who was living in 
great poverty, told the following story. A 
few years earlier, as Mary Simms, a girl of 
humble birth, she had been wooed and won 
by a Mr. Seymour, a man of good family, 
who had run away with her to Newfound¬ 
land. There, their child, who was christen¬ 
ed Nancy, was born ; and a little later, the 
father had died. After her husband’s death 
the widow returned to England with her 
little girl; and, as her husband had been 
disinherited, and his relatives disowned her, 
she had been compelled to work for her 
living as best she could, earning barely 
sufficient to support herself and her daughter. 
When Mr. Forth begged permission to take 
the little girl away, painting in glowing 
colours the brilliant future that await^sd 
her as a protegee of a Royal Prince, the 
distracted mother declared, with tears, that 
^he could not possibly live without her 
^hild; and it was only after long pleading 
^nd argument that, for her girl’s sake, she 
‘'^t last consented to part with her. 

‘‘When I began to be really attached to 
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Pamela (the name which I had given her),” 
Madame de Genlis co itinucd, “I was very 
uneasy lest her mother might wish to claim 
her by legal process; that is, lest she might 
threaten to do so in order to obtain money 
which it might have been out of my power 
to give. I consulted several English law¬ 
yers, and they told me that, in order to 
protect myself, f was to get the mother to 
give me her daughter as an apprentice, in 
return for a payment of twenty-five guineas.” 
This she succeeded in doing; the necessary 
agreement was prepared and signed ; and 
Pamela was given into Madame*s custody 
until she came of age. 

Such was Madame (ienlis’ story of how 
Pamela became an inmate of the Due de 
Chartres’ nursery at the F^alais Royal; but 
circumstantial as it was, it by no means 
silenced the tongue of slander, which per¬ 
sisted in hinting that Pamela was far from 
being the stranger she was represented to 
be. Indeed, her strong likeness to her play¬ 
fellows, was alone sufficient to lend colour 
to the talk of the Court and of society ; for, 
as a contemporary writer says, “Her aston¬ 
ishing resemblance to the Duke’s children 
would have made her pass for their sister, 
were it not for her foreign accent.” 

Pamela, happily innocent of the commo¬ 
tion she had caused in the world of fashion, 
was ideally happv in her new and splendid 
surroundings, to which she adapted herself 
as easily as if she had been cradled in a 
palace. Her high-born playmates almost 
worshipped her, the greatest ; . ■ .g.-. in 

France conspired to spoil her with their 
petting and presents ; while she completely 
captivated the hearts of the Due de Chartres 
and Madame de Genlis, the latter of whom 
thus writes of her in her “Memoirs.” 

“I was passionately fond of her. This 
charming child was the most idle 1 ever 
knew ; she had no memory, she was very 
wild, which even added to the grace of her 
figure, as it gave her an air of vivacity. 
This, joined to her natural indolence, and 
to a great deal of wit, made her very en- 
gaging. Her figure was fine and light ; 
she flew like Atalanta.” 

Every year seemed to add to Pamela’s 
graces of person and character. At sixteen 
she was described by one who knew her, 
as “a creature born to win all hearts. 
There never was a girl more fascinating. 
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She is beautiful, accomplished, and the 
possessor of a heart which would make her 
a treasure to any man who might gain her.*' 
The fame of her beauty went through all 
France—gallants toasted and fought for her; 
poets raved over her; and France’s greatest 
artists vied with each other for the honour 
of transmitting her charms to posterity. 

It was inevitable that a girl of such peer¬ 
less loveliness should have lovers by the 
score; but to one and all she said ‘*No.” 
She preferred her free, joyous life to any 
matrimonial fetters, however richly gilded. 
It is said that she might, if she would have 
been Duchesse de Montpensier and a Royal 
Princess; but the prospect had no allure¬ 
ment for her since her heart could not go 
with it. 

But to Pamela, as to most such unyield¬ 
ing beauties, the “Prince Charming” came 
at last—in the form of Lord Howard Fitz 
Gerald, younger son of the Duke of Lienster, 
a strikingly handsome young Irishman who 
had won fame by his courage and clever¬ 
ness as well as for his good looks. It is 
variously said that Lord Edward first saw 
the beautiful girl who was to be his wife 
in the Due de Chartres’ box at the Opera in 
Paris, and during a short visit she paid to 
England in 1792. However, this may be, 
the tw;o young people appear to have fallen 
deeply in love with each other almost from 
their first meeting, and in the following 
December they were married at Tournay, 
in spite of the opposition of Madame de 
Gen 1 is. 

In the marriage-contract preserved at 
Tournay they are described as “Edward 
Fitz Gerald, native of London, son of the 
late Duke of Leinster, aged twenty-nine 
years, and Stephanie Caroline Anne Simms, 
known as ‘ Pamela, ’ native of London, 
daughter of William Berkeley and of Mary 
Simms. ” The contract is signed by Edward 
Fitz Gerald, Pamela Simms, Philippe Ega- 
lite, and others. 

It is thus clear that whatever claim Pa¬ 
mela may have had to a royal origin she 
was married under the maiden name of 
the Hampshire widow ; while her father's 
name appears as Berkeley and not as Sey¬ 
mour, as asserted by Madame de Genlis. 

In contradiction to this contract, however, 
the marriage is thus recorded in the Maso¬ 
nic MagaMtne for January, 1793: “ The Hon. 


Lord Edward Fitz Gerald, Knight of the Shire 
for County Kildare, to Madame Pamela Ca¬ 
pet, daughter of his Royal Highness, the 
Ci-devant Duke of Orleans” ; vvhile Moore, 
in his “Life of Lord Edward Fitz Gerald,” 
declares that “Pamela was the adopted 
or, as it may be said without .scruple, the 
actual daughter of Madame de Genlis by 
the Due d’ Orleans. ” 

Pamela’s life with her handsome husband 
in the modest home in Ireland to which he 
now took her was for five years one of 
idyllic happiness. “Life seems to me, ” she 
wrote to Madame de Genlis, “ more like a 
beautiful dream than reality. We are so 
happy that I sometimes ask myself fearfully 
will it, can it last?” In his letters to his 
mother, the Duchess, Lord Edward draws 
some charming pictures of their beautiful 
and simple life. “Dearest mother,” he 
writes a few months after the wedding-day, 
“ I have been very idle, and so has my 
dear little wife. The truth is, the sitting up 
so late has made us late in the morning, 
and we get on agreeably and chatter so 
much in the morning that the day is over 
before we know where we are. Dublin 
has been very gay; a great number of 
balls of which the lady misses none. Dan¬ 
cing is a great passion with her. I wish 
you could see her dance, she dances so 
with all her heart and soul. Everybody 
seems to like her, and behave civilly and 
kindly to her. ” 

In the following month he writes this 
idyllic letter from Black Rock, near Dublin : 

Wife and I are come to settle here. We 
came last night, got up to a delightful 
spring day, and are now enjoying the 
little book-room, with the windows open, 
hearing the birds sing, and the place look¬ 
ing beautiful. The plants in the passage 
are just watered; and, with the passage- 
door open, the room smells like a green¬ 
house. Pamela has dressed four beautiful 
flower-pots and is now working at her 
frame while I write to my dearest mother. 
I am sitting at the bay window, with all 
those pleasant feelings which the fine 
weather, the pretty place, the singing birds, 
the pretty wife and Frescati give me. My 
wife is busy in her little American jacket, 
planting sweet peas and mignonette. Her 
table and work-box. with the little one’s 
caps, are on the table. . . . The dear 
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little pale, pretty wife sends her love to 
you. ” 

From one home to another in Ireland 
the devoted young couple drifted, each in 
turn proving a “ little Paradise, ” as Lord 
Edward describes their home in Kildare. 
“ It don’t describe well, ” he writes; “one 
must see it and feel it. It has^ however all 
the little things that make beauty to 
me. My dear wife dotes on it, and becomes 
it. ” 

But these halcyon days were coming to an 
end. Such happiness as this proved, as 
Pamela feared, too great to last. Lord 
Edward, who was little less devoted to his 
country than to his wife, was led from the 
peace of his home-life into the troubled 
arena of politics. He became one of the 
ruling spirits of the Society of United Irish¬ 
men, and was deputed to cross the Channel 
to arrange for a French invasion of Ireland, 
rhe scheme was betrayed, and one March 
day in 1798 the leaders of the revolutionary 
party were arrested. Lord Edward contrived 
to escape, and found a hiding-place where 
for some time he remained in concealment, 
though a reward of £1,000 was offered for 
his capture. 

Meanwhile Pamela had removed to 
obscure lodgings in a street at the back of 
Merrion Square, where she remained in fear 
and ireinhling, expecting every hour to hear 
of the arrest of her beloved husband. Often 
under the cover of the darkness Lord Edward 
would steal from his hiding-place to spend 
a few blissful, if fearful, hours with his wife 
and their child. One evening, it is said, 
the servant-girl, peeping through the key¬ 
hole, saw the young couple weeping together 
over the cradle of their sleeping infant. In 
vain did Pamela entreat her husband not 
to expose himself to such danger. His stolen 
visits would inevitably be discovered sooner 
or later, and the thought was too terrible 
for her to bear. As a matter of fact, his 
identity was well known to at least two 
members of the household. “I know who 
the gentleman is who conies to see the 
uv^^ man-servant announced one day. 
‘You knowgasped the owner of the 
house, who was in the secret. “Yes, I 
know !’* was the answer. “The gentleman 
put out his boots to be cleaned, and there 
was his name written in one of them. But 
you needn’t think I’ll sell him—not for ten 


times a thousand pounds. I’d lay down my 
life for him and for her, if need be.*’ 

But the day of tragedy could not be 
delayed for ever. Staunchly loyal as his 
friends were, the secret of his place of con¬ 
cealment was at last discovered ; and one 
night, after he had returned from one of his 
visits to his wife, the house in which he was 
concealed was surrounded by soldiers, and 
the door of his room was burst open. “You 
are Lord Edward Fitz Gerald,” said the 
commanding officer. “I have a warrant for 
your arrest, and I call upon you to sur¬ 
render.” 

Thus driven to bay the unhappy man, re¬ 
solved rather to die than surrender, seized his 
dagger and flung himself on his would-be 
captors. He fought desperately, madly ; but 
the forces arrayed against him were too 
strong. He was overwhelmed, flung down 
and, bleeding from half a dozen wounds, 
was secured. But he had sold his freedom 
dearly, for several of his assailants were 
disabled; and one, the leader of the party, 
lay dying in a corner of the room. He was 
taken to the castle and thence to Newgate; 
where, when asked by the Lord Lieutenant 
if he wished to send any message to his 
wife, he answered, “Nothing -nothing; but 
—oh, break this to her tenderly.” 

On hearing the terrible news Pamela was 
distracted. She»would gladly have laid 
down her life for her gallant husband ; but 
she could do nothing. She sold all her 
small personal possessions, even her bridal 
presents, and with the proceeds tried to 
bribe his gaolers, but all to no purpose. 
She begged to be allowed to share his cap¬ 
tivity, but her request was peremptorily 
refused. And the crowning blow fell when 
she was ordered to leave Ireland immediate¬ 
ly—to tear herself from her children and 
never to look again on her husband who, 
she heard, was dying of his wounds. A few 
days after her departure Lord Edward drew 
his last breath and she .was left desolate. 
Before his death he had made his will leav¬ 
ing all he possessed **to my wife, Lady 
Pamela Fitz Gerald, as a mark of esteem, 
love and confidence in her” ; but in the 
following month a Bill of Attainder de¬ 
prived her of this, her only means of support. 

The news of her husband’s death was 
broken to Pamela soon after she reached 
London by the Duke of Richmond, who 
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gives this account of it: “I went imme¬ 
diately to Harley Street and brought Lady 
Edward to Whitehall, trying to prepare her 
in the coach forbad news, which I repeated¬ 
ly said I dreaded, by the next post. She, 
however, did not take my meaning. When 
she got to Whitehall, we had Dr. Moseley 
prev>ent, and by degrees we broke to her the 
sad event. Her agonies of grief were very 
great, and violent hysterics soon came on. 
But by degrees she grew more calm at 
times; and although she has had little sleep 
and stilll less food, and has nervous spasms, 
yet I hope and trust her health is not 
materially affected.” 

For a time the disconsolate widow was 
the guest of the Duke of Richmond at 
Goodwood, where surrounded by kindness 
ami sympathy, she gradually regained 
health and something at least of her old 
brightness; and in 1799 she made her home 
in Hamburg, where she found comfort in 
the companionship of an play old-fellow’, 
Madame be Genlis' niece, who had married 
a wealthy banker in that city. Here in later 
years she made the acquaintance of a gentle¬ 
man named Pitcairn, to whose persistent 
suit she yielded, urged no doubt more by 
her lonely and destitute condition than by 
affection for him. But the union proved 
unhappy, and in 1820 we find her living in 
obscurity and poverty at Toulouse. 

Eleven years later the end came to her 
romantic and tragic life in Paris. The at¬ 
tainder on her husband had been removed, 
and the last few years of her life were spent 
in material comfort. Madame de Cienlis, 
who attended Pamela during the dosing 
days of her life, draws a pathetic picture of 


her changed appearance and of the 
courage with which she faced the end. 

“.Not many days before her last illness 
and death,” she writes, “Lady Edward Fitz 
Gerald was still admired and sought after; 
brilliant in society, spirituelle and remark¬ 
able for liveliness of fancy and playfulness 

of imagination.In the salon of the 

Comtesse de Balbi, Pamela was the life 
and soul of the society. So many graces 
and powers of fascination, such goodness 
and amiability, were soon to be but 
a remembrance to perhaps the only woman 
who was her friend. Here we had 
before us, at one moment, Lady Fitz Gerald 
full of talents and endearing qualities, 
beautiful as an angel, and soon after 

she lay before our eyes a corpse.Her 

name will ever be gratefully remem¬ 
bered in the cottages of the poor in the 
vicinity of her place of residence. People 
of fashion will remember, perhaps, the fasci¬ 
nation of the beautiful Lady Edw'ard Fitz 
Gerald ; the poor will never forget the kind 
and generous acts of Pamela.” 

Thus, at the age of fifty-seven, thirty-three 
years after the tragedy which clouded her 
life at its brightest, died Pamela, retaining 
to the lavSt, in spite of all her troubles, the 
graces and fascination which had made her 
thi- idol of all who knew her. What her true 
parentage was remains still as inscrutable 
as when she romped, a sunny, golden-haired 
child in the Palais Royal Nursery. All we 
really know, or need care to know, is that 
she was, as stated on her tombstone in the 
Cemetery of Montmartre, Pamela, one of 
the most bewitching and lovable women 
who ever won man’s homage or were the 
playthings of destiny. 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION 


T he Japan-British Exhibition is the 
greatest attraction of the season in 
London. It is the first great Japanese 
Exhibition of Art and Products, ever held 
outside Japan, and is drawing hundreds 
and thousands of visitors from all parts of 
Europe if not the world. Just now Japan 


occupies the position of the Queen of Asia, 
and is a most instructive specimen of the 
combination of the East and the West. Her 
successes in the late Russo-Japanese War 
have made her at once the subject of admir¬ 
ation as well as jealousy to the rest of the 
civilised world. Asiatics look upon her 
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with feelings of pride, joy and hope; the 
Europeans and Americans with those of 
admiration, distrust and fear. Her successes 
are supposed to herald the resurrection of 
Asia, and to mark the dawn of a new 
era in the relations of that continent with 
the rest of the world. Asia seems to have 
suddenly awakened to a sense of her possi¬ 
bilities, and the Japanese victories have 
infused a glow of life into the dead bones 
of that ancient home of humanity. Japan 
is the first and the only Asiatic country 
which is admitted into the councils of civil¬ 
ised Europe on terms of equality, if not 
of fraternity. All other countries of Asia, - 
India, Persia, Turkey, even China, are 
spoken of as “subject people”, or “under 
influence”. Turkey is just emerging out of 
chaos and asserting .independence of the 
coercing influences of Europe. Persia is in 
the throes of a child birth. Her delivery 
may prove her ruin. She is hedged in by two 
great European powers. 1 hey insist upon 
saving her from herself. They want to pre¬ 
serve order for her; they want to give her 
loans on their own terms ; they want to 
establish railways for her commercial deve¬ 
lopment ; they want to lend her their mili¬ 
tary and civil organisers. Afghanistan is 
strong and well-armed. She is, however, 
powerless for good, though her potentiali¬ 
ties for harm are great. She can create 
trouble, (we are not sure if she does not 
even now do it occasionally) on the North- 
Western frontier of India. China is still 
being talked of patronisingly, and is “under 
influence”. So japan is the only Asiatic 
country which is really free, independent, 
and master of her own policy. As such, it 
is a matter of some gratification to the 
Asiatics, to see the standard of Japan float¬ 
ing along with the Union Jack on the build¬ 
ings of the Exhibition. The Exhibition 
has been organised under the joint patronage 
of the two Imperial Governments, who 
have done all that lay in their power to 
make it a unique and successful show. For 
obvious reasons, however, the Japanese con¬ 
tribution to the show is the centre of attrac¬ 
tion, and in all official publications, pro¬ 
grammes, and placards, much is being made 
of that. Here is a unique opportunity, hold 
out the placards, of seeing “Japan at work", 
“Japan at piay“, “Japan in peace and war”, 
“Japan in every phase”; in short “Japan in 


essence”. Making a fair allowance for 
advertising exaggerations, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the exhibition does afford a 
unique opportunity of having an all round 
general idea of Japan; what it was 50 
years ago, and what it has achieved 
during that period. 

Entering the Exhibition from the main 
entrance in Uxbridge Road, which is the 
design of a French architect, and upon 
whose massive shield, ornamented with 
Cupids and graceful festoons of flowers, the 
flags of Japan and Great I ritain flutter 
from tapering minarets, you pass through a 
series of magnificent glass palaces, each 
about 70 feet wide, and 400 feet long erected 
at a cost of £30,000. The first to attract 
your attention, on both sides, are rows of 
tall cherry trees and their beautiful blooms. 
Then come the Japanese stands, making a 
display of Japanese goods. Passing on, you 
enter the Japanese Horticultural Hall, on 
either side of which is a very fine collection 
of dwarf trees and other Japanese plants and 
flowers. Trees which attain a height of 
from 40 to 50 feet in England are here to 
be seen standing no higher than a foot. 
The growing of these miniature trees is 
one of the wonderful achievements of 
the Japanese gardener. He dwarfs a tree 
to any extent you please. You see trees 
standing from 9 in. to 1 ft. in height, 100, 
150 or 200 years old, yet faithful replicas of 
the full size specimens. Around, are quaint 
plants and flowers trained to represent birds 
and beasts, men and women. Then there 
are complete miniature landscapes, in cases 
less than 2 ft. high, and a few feet in length, 
showing lawns, flower beds, plants, shrubs 
and trees, houses, ponds and waterfalls. 
Passing to the Japanese scenic hall, you get 
a view of Miyajima Island, one of the three 
sights considered most beautiful by the 
Japanese in their country. In ancient days 
it had a sacred character. The inhabi¬ 
tants of this spot would not let anyone die 
there. They used to carry those who were 
sick unto death to the mainland to die. It 
is an ideal residence for spring and summer. 

But, of all the Japanese views in the 
exhibition, perhaps the most unique is that 
of the four seasons in Japan. Here has 
been presented what might almost be term¬ 
ed a conglomerate of the beauty spots for 
which Nippon is renowned. First comes a 
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scene of winter. A portion of Nikko is 
shown by night. The country on either 
side of the graceful bridge, beneath which 
the frozen river forces its silent way, is 
covered with snow. On the left is one of the 
most famous temples ; on the right the portal 
to the tomb of the great, wise, and just 
lyeyasu who under the feudal system made 
Japan great. Over all broods the “Sanctity 
of Silence” deeper and perhaps more impres¬ 
sive because of the immaculate purity of its 
garb. The next great realistic tableau 
comes as a magnificent revelation in light 
and sunshine. It is spring. Almond and 
cherry trees have thrown out their glorious 
blossoms, and the air is laden with a scent 
of their flowers. Exquisite glimpses are 
caught of mountain country, with a road 
winding in the distance and streams making 
their way through floral bowers and amid 
masses of verdant green. Far away on the 
left is seen a lofty peak rearing its head to 
the azure sky; in front Fuji snowcapped 
and majestic. A view of the Nagasaki Har¬ 
bour is also provided, with an excellence of 
design and setting hardly to be excelled. 
Between spring and summer intervenes, the 
palace of spectroscope, where a long series of 
views catch the eye, preparatory to one’s en¬ 
tering in summer. In the realistic scene of 
summer one sees the “horse-shoe bridge” and 
“Wisteria Bower” the Kameido Temple, 
Tokyo, celebrated throughout the world for 
richness and colour. Overhead the glare of 
brilliant day is softened by the lacework of 
overhanging branches. A few steps forward 
and one experiences the deep harmonies of 
autumn. After this comes the Japanese 
Scenic Hall, where over 300 of stereoscopic 
pictures have been collected, to illustrate 
the different phases of Japanese life in 
all their varieties. The most striking are 
those relating to the late war and the 
training of school children. After travers¬ 
ing several palaces of British Exhibits, the 
next striking oriental sight is to be found 
in the Hall of Fame. The grand avenue of 
tall Cryptomeria trees and the rows of stone 
lanterns proclaim that you are again in the 
midst of Japanese surroundings. Here you see 
what is believed to be a faithful representa¬ 
tion of the Red Gate of Nara, the original of 
which gives admittance into the Temple of 
Kasu^a. The place is considered to be very 
holy in Japan. It is famous for its beautiful 


carvings, and for its ornamentation. Passing 
under the gateway and admiring its interior 
finish, you see on both sides of you a series 
of remarkable tableaux illustrating 2,500 
years of Nippon from 660 b.c. to 1905 a.d. 
To commence with the oldest tableau you 
see therein Japan as it was before a.d., 
under the great Emperor Jimmu, the ancestor 
in the direct line of the present Emperor. 
It gives you a general idea of the thatched 
dwellings of the people, the style of dress 
of the warriors, and of the women of the 
period. The second tableau represents the 
Nara epoch, that is the eighth century a.d. 
It was then that intercourse sprang up 
between Japan and the other countries of 
Asia; Buddhisn found its way from China 
into the Island Kingdom, “celestial” art and 
learning were introduced, and temples 
and pagodas were built. The Heian 
period is the title of the next tableau, 
and illustrates the removal of the 
Court to Kyoto, (a.i>., 794^ There is the 
handsome gateway of the imperial residence 
from which a high official is proceeding 
arrayed in the “panoply of power.” Cross¬ 
ing over, one sees another scene some 
45 ft. in length illustrating the Fuziwara 
period, which was characterised by female 
dominance. In this view, the ladies are 
dressed in their most gorgeous robes, play¬ 
ing upon the Biywa, a four-strir^cd instru¬ 
ment, onl^' used on great occasions. 'Phe 
colour and pageantry is graphically luxuri¬ 
ous, Next comes a tableau representing 
the Japenese “Wars of the Roses”--the civil 
war between the rival clans of Taira and 
Minamoto, which raged from 1156 to 1185 
A.D. Phen comes a picture illustrating 
ancient Japan in sport. It is what is called 
the Kamakura period, that is from 1192 to 
r333 A.D. There are the Feudal Lords, 
chasing the wild boar and deer or engaged 
in falconry. From this scene one proceeds 
to the hall opposite and there sees a picture 
representing the classic “No” Dance of the 
Ashikaga era. It is remarkably historic and 
the dainty performers wear the richest of 
costumes. Then comes a tableau represent¬ 
ing a “Samurai” family partaking of a 
meal. It is now the Momayama period. 
The Samurai were the Rajputs of Japan, 
whose souls were represented by their swords 
and their chivalry. 'Phe “cherry blossom 
picnic” illustrates the Tokugawa period, 
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that is 1626 to 1869. The scene is a gay 
one, with palancjuins for ladies like those 
used in Bengal. The last but one, is a “tea 
ceremony”—a tableau of the Ashikaga 
period. Crossing the passage, one is con¬ 
fronted with a final tableau of “Japan of 
to-dav ” This tableau is 78 feet in length. 
What a change ! The scene is laid in Tokyo 
near the Imperial Palace, with all the marks 
of modern civilisation; its motor cars, 
bicycles, Jinrickshaws, and carriages; foreign 
tourists and diplomats ; ladies and gentlemen 
dressed in the latest fashions of Paris and 
London ; Admiral l ogo and General Nogi 
shaking hands and conversing with British 
Naval Officers. 

A Fateful Exhibit. 

Among the articles exhibited by the 
(apan Society is a volume giving an account 
of an expedition of five ships sent by the 
Dutch East India Company for the purpose 
of trading with Spanish America in 1598. 
One of the ships of this Exhibition, Liefda, 
driven upon the shores of Nippon in a 
storm, had an English pilot by name Will 
Adams. The ship was evidently confiscated, 
and Will Adams made a prisoner. From 
April I9lh, 1600, the date of this accident 
up to May, 1620, the English pilot remained 
in exile in Japan and taught the Japanese 
how to buiId ships. He found favour with 
Japan’s then ruler, ly’^eyasu. This docu¬ 
ment is accompanied by a letter written 
home from Japan by the castaway and also 
by the log of Captain Saris and several other 
manuscripts relating to the first attempt of 
England to establish a trading factory in 
Japan. Who knows what would have been the 
subsequent history of Japan if England had 
succeeded in establishing trading factories in 
Japan at the same time as she did in India ? 
The collection includes many historic relics 
such as the suite of Japanese armour brought 
back in 1673 as a present to King Charles II. 

Passing the “Court of Honour” on the 
other side of it is the Japanese Industrial 
Palace, which gives you an idea of the 
strides Japan has made in many important 
branches of industry. Over 800 Japanese 
firms are exhibiting in this one building, 
and the exhibits are varied and beautiful. 
The “Court of Honour” is a quadrangle with 
•ts lake crowded with pleasure craft, its 
palaces on either side of oriental architecture 


and graced at the further end by the 
superb Congress Hall. It is “the crowning 
feature” of the Great White City. It is said 
to contain the beauties of the lake-city of 
Udaipur, Rajputana, of the Taj Mohal, 
and of the Shalimar Garden, Srinagar. 

Phe Exhibits of the Japanese 
Government. 

But even much more interesting than 
this, are the exhibits of the Japanese 
Government Departments in a building 
situate at the other side of the Court of 
Honour, and opposite the Palace of the 
Orient. The first group of exhibits 
which attracts the eye are those of the Red 
Cross Society of Japan which was establish¬ 
ed in 1866. It need not be stated that the 
Society has been a source of untold blessings 
to the nation during the two greatest, wars 
of the modern times, in which Japan has 
had to participate. To-day the Society 
has a membership of over a quarter of a 
million, of whom 60,000 are women. Phere 
are some lifesize figures of Japanese nurses, 
as also pictures of them at work in the Civil 
War, Chino-Japanesc War of i890-i895» the 
Boxer rising in China of 1900, and the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5. Near by is a 
model of the Hospital Ship of the Society, 
in every sense of the word an up-to-date 
floating Hospital. Examples of the knitted 
articles made by the Red Cross nurses in 
their leisure hours on board the Hospital 
Ships during the late war are on view. These 
were given to patients as souvenirs. This 
work of the Red Cross Society recalls 
another similar organisation called the 
Japan Women’s League, founded by an aged 
Japanese lady named Madame Okumara 
after some experience she had in North 
China at the time of the Boxer trouble. On 
coming home, she appealed to the women 
of the nation and exhorted them to save even 
so little “as the cost of a scarf" to give it to 
the nation. Hence the league takes a scarf 
as its badge. The members of this league 
number about one million, and its funds 
amount to a very large sum of money. 

Coming down to the purely military ex¬ 
hibits, one comes across a series of battle 
tableaux. They are four in number, and 
represent in diorama, the most important 
national and international wars in the 
history of Japan. The first represents the 
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winter camp at the Seige of the Osaka 
Castle in the “Wars of Roses,” with all the 
armoury used on the occasion. The second 
is a tableau of the battle of Uyeno, which 
occurred at the time of the restoration in 
the beginning of the present era (1868). In 
the next tableau is portrayed the battle 
of Tawarazaka at Kyushu, which took place 
in 1877. The shapes and details of the wea¬ 
pons and other appliances used on the occa¬ 
sion bear the mark of imitation -of borrow¬ 
ing from the west. T'he Chino-Japanese War 
is responsible for the last of these fascinating 
dioramas. It depicts the battle of Pingyang 
in the campaign of 1894-95, when Japan 
crossed Korea, took Port Arthur, and cap¬ 
tured Pekin. All modern accoutrements 
used in this war are depicted in this picture. 
The exhibits of the navy also present a very 
interesting spectacle. The collection of 
beautiful models illustrates the -hipbnilding 
and engineering resources of this Empire. 
Japan to-day builds her own Dreadnoughts 
and what is more, fully equips them from 
her own workshops. Her own resources, 
however, cannot meet all her naval require¬ 
ments, and she has to place her orders in 
the hands of English and o'her Continental 
builders of ships and manufacturers of war 
materials. It is very interesting to note 
the different steps in the progress of Japan’s 
commercial marine. She has built up a 
splendid marine by systematically subsidi¬ 
sing her commercial navy. Models of 


lighthouse.-, marine anemo¬ 
meters, and other complicated 
instruments of Japanese in¬ 
vention are also exhibited 
here. Adjoining is another 
interesting display from the 
department of the Home 
Office, which includes the 
model of the hills about 
Seto, showing how the hill¬ 
sides are protected, first by 
levelling them to a regular 
slope, and then by girdling 
them with rows of straw 
bundles and planting of 
young trees. 

From the diagrams exhi¬ 
bited in this Hall one learns 
that in 1804 Japan had less 
than 20 War Ships, while it 
has over 200 of them, (Includ¬ 
ing torpedo boats) now. In the seventies 
she had less than 2,000 men in her navy ; 
now she has about 50,000. Within the 
last 40 years her expenditure on the navy 
alone excluding the war-expenses has risen 
from £250,000 to 7,5oo,ooo£. 

Japanese Art Section. 

In the Japanese Art section the first thing 
that strikes the eye is a series of models of a 
Temple called Todaiji, the most renowned 
temple of ancient Nara. They show the 
sacred edifice with its wonderful carving 
as it appeared in the seventh century. The 
original image of the sitting Buddha in this 
temple is 55 ft. high, the face having a 
length of 10 feet and a width of 9 ft. and 
being of bronze, said to have been cast by 
the Chinese in the 18th century. This temple 
is said to be the largest wooden edifice in 
the world. A series of 12 models (one 
twentieth actual size) illustrate the develop¬ 
ment of Japanese architecture, including 
Shinto temples and shrines and dwelling 
houses. The room on the right, contains 
specimens of sculpture, dating hack to the 7th 
century. The following rooms are devoted 
to examples of Japanese paintings, princi¬ 
pally in the forms of screens and rolls. The 
paintings too are arranged in strict histori¬ 
cal sequence, commencing with samples 
of from the seventh to the twelfth century, 
proceeding from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth, from the fourteenth to the 
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Colonnade Looking towards Court of Arts. 


sixteenth, Irom the sixteenth io the 
seventeenth and ending with the nineteenth 
century. 

In the great Industrial and Machinery 
Halls the most interesting exhibits are those 


which illustrate the progress nrade by Japan 
in education and educational methods, and 
also the work of Japanese women. Here 
you learn that the Ladies’ Patriotic Associa¬ 
tion of Japan, which had only 5175 mem- 


Ip 
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bers in 1901, now claims over 750,000 mem¬ 
bers. Its funds too are enormous. The 
motto of the Commercial School of Nagaya 
City, that **the World is Our Market”, is the 
key to the commercial ambition of Japan. 

The Japanese Women’s Education Society 
of Tokio has 600 ordinary members and 180 
special members. I will leave the educa¬ 
tional figures and proceed to the “Bower of 
Spring and A-utumn”, the delightful stand 
of the Nippon Yusan Kaisha, the most im¬ 
portant Steamship Company in Japan, 
This Company was founded in 1885 and 
owns at present 100 vessels. They have a 
regular service between Yokohama, the 
Japanese port, and Antwerp, a Dutch port, 
with London as a port of call. There are 
numerous other interesting exhibits dis¬ 
playing Japanese skill in the mixing of 
colours and in makinguseful elegant articles 
of straw and gra.ss in this Hall. There are 
also a large collection of musical instru¬ 
ments, of toilet preparations, and other 
articles of decoration as well as of daily 
use. There is a fine collection of Ceramic 
Art, and of Oriental toys. 

Agricultural Produce. 

A separate building is allotted for Japan’s 
agricultural produce, the most important of 
which are Rice and Silk. The Colonial 
power of Japan finds expression in Japan’s 
colonial palace, including exhibits illus¬ 
trating life in and products of Korea, 
Formosa, and Manchuria. 

St. Peter’s of Japan. 

In one of the Halls is exhibited an exact 
facsimile of the sacred gateway of one of 
the roval temples of Kyoto. Through this 
beautiful doorway only the Emperor and 
members of his family are allowed to pass. 
The temple is called the St. Peter’s of Japan, 
because it was erected by the people’s sub¬ 
scriptions. It is said to have cost i,6oo,ooo£ 
and took 17 years to build. In one of 
the annexes of the temple is a curious rope 
300 ft. in length and 3" in diameter, which 
is made of human hair contributed by 
thousands of poor people from the country 
around. In this shrine there are 96 pillars of 
solid wood, together with beams which arc 
42ft. long and 4ft. thick. These huge timbers 
were dragged to Kyoto and raised into posi¬ 
tion by the peasants, who took nothing for 


their labour, and in addition contributed 
their pence towartls the cost of the building. 
The rope of human hair was used lo drag 
the timbers along, as well as to hoist them 
into place. Opposite this, is the stand of 
the Kamashima of Kyoto noted for fine 
tapestries, goffered articles, and<exrile goods 
generally. Facing it, is a beautiful model 
of the temple of the ^ojoji, in Shiba Park, 
one of the four great pleasure grounds of 
Tokio. The (jriginal is a unique work of 
Art. Opposite this model, are the exhibits 
of the Ida Company, showing the specimens 
of Yucen dyeing, cat velvet, and silk 
embroiilcries. I hen comes an elaborately 
giiilded stand, on which are displayed sacred 
altars from the far east. In cabinets of dark 
highly polished wood, with elaborate gilt 
and bron/e fittings the Japanese keep holy 
images and articles of reverence. 

The Human Exhihits. 

Besides the above, there are varlou.s other 
Japanese attractions in the Exhibition 
grounds, for example, performances by 
Japanese wrestlers, jiujutsu displays, 
Japanese theatres, etc., etc. But the m<ist 
interesting and pathetic of all sights are the 
human exhibits in the “Uji village”, “the 
Formosa Sha”, and “the .Ainu Home”. 

‘ .Ainu Home.” 

The Ainus were originallv the inhabitants 
of Japan, its Aborigines. 'Their history is 
very similar to that of the North American 
Indians. In the early years of Japan’s 
awakening they were gratiually driven off 
the main land to Yezo, where they still exist 
in some strength. A number of tiiem,- 
men, women, and children, have been 
brought over to satisfy the Westerners’ craze 
for curiosities and «-ight>( elng. They are 
located in native huts, made of straw, said 
to have been brought from Japan, and are 
enclosed by a close straw wall. In these 
huts they are represented as engaged in 
wood-carving, embroidery and household 
work. The men are a beautiful set, of 
patriarchal look, with long flowing hair 
and full beards. They have decidedly 
handsome and intelligent faces, though they 
look evidently bored and ill at ease in their 
present surr<)un;iing'. There is a constant 
flow of visitors who look at them as human 
curios. The women arc tattooed about the 
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mouth and arms and are by no means ugly. 
Both the men and women are broad-faced 
and well-built. An “expert” thinks that 
the “Ainu” probably represents a very 
very earlv, Aryan forbear. To me it looked 
an act of the greatest cruelty and insolence 
bordering on inhumanity to bring these 
people, thousands of miles away from their 
homes, with the sole object of exhibiting them 
and subjecting them to the gaze and scrutiny 
of mere curiosity-seeking eyes, ft looks as if 
it was a sort of trading in human beings. 
Surely these men and women and children 
shut up in an enclosure without permission 
to go about can have no interest in their 
visit to this country beyond the amount of 
money which might have been given to 
them as a price of their teniporarv exile, or 
beyond the pleasure of obeying the orders 
of their (tovernment in being compelled to 
leave their homes and transport themselves 
into a new world under strange 
surroundings. The admissii»n to this 
enclosure is <ibfained by paying another 
(hi. at ihe door. I he same remarks might 
apply to the “Formosan Sha” and the “Uji 
Village,” though not to the “Fair Japan,” 
because in this last enclosure the inmates 
are carrying on their business. The ad¬ 
mission to all these enclosures is 6 d. each. 

1 he impression left on my mind was one of 
fxlrenie pain at the presumption involved 
ill the importation of these human exhibits 
with a view tn make money and aild to the 
attractions of the show. Verily, strange 
are the amenities of civilisation ! ! 

(iARDKNS. 

Another striking feature of this exhibi¬ 
tion are models of Japanese Gardens plant¬ 
ed by the Japanese gardeners in the exhibi¬ 
tion grounds. There are two such perfectly 
exquisite examples of the art of the Japanese 
gardener at the great White City the 
Garden of Peace and the Garden of the 
Floating - Isle. The following interesting 
description of them is taken from an official 
publication : 

1 here are few Occidentals who have ever been able 
•ull}' to appreciate the marvellous .symphonies which 
the Japanese garden-artists have learned to produce 

a matter of heredity through a long progression of 
centuries. No stone is .selected without not only care- 
•iil consideration as to the place it is to occupy, but 
the special symbolism which attaches to the particular 
geological specimen laid down. No tree is planted 


without deep thought as to when its frondage will be 
al perfection, and how that perfection will affect the 
foliage in its immediate vicinity. The light and 
graceful are shown again.st dark masses of other trees. 
Deep shades find a fitting background against lighter 
leaves, and an impression of wonderful perspective is 
conveyed by the whole. 

As l.afcadio Hearn has told us, these gardens are, 
perhaps, even more of a poem than a picture. "For 
as Nature’s scenery, in its varying aspects, affects 
us with sensations of joy or of solemnity, of grimness 
or of sweeiness, of force or of peace, so must the true 
rellcction <»f ii in the labour of the landscape gardener 
create not merely an impression of beauty, but a mood 
in the sou). The grand old landscape gardeners— 
those Buddhist monks who first introduced the art to 
Japan, and subsequently developed it into an almost 
occult science—carried their theory yet further than this, 
rhey heUI it possible to express moral Ics.sons in the 
design of a garden, and to embody abstract ideas, 
such as tTastiiy, h'aith, Piety, C onienl, Calm, and 
('onmibial Bliss. Therefore were gardens contrived 
according to the character of the owner, whether poet, 
w.irrior, philosopher, or priest. In those ancient 
gardens there were expressed both a mood of nature 
and some rare Oriental conception of a mood of 
man." 

Speaking of his own gardtm, the same writer, than 
whom few people have more fully appreciated the soul 
y/" declares that those by whom it was made 

passed awa\' long generations ago, in the eternal 
transmigration of souls. "But as a poem of nature it 
requires no inlcrpreler. It occupies the front portion 
of the grounds, facing south, aud it .also extends west 
lo the verge of the northern division of the garden, 
from which it is pailly separated by a curious screen- 
fence siructure. There are large rocks in it, heavily 
mossed i and divers fantastic basins of stone for 
hoUling water; and stone lamps, green with years; 
aiul a shackihoko, such as one sees at the pt^aked 
angles of castle roofs—a great stone fisli, an idealised 
porpoise, with ils nose in the ground and its tail in 
the air. 

"There are miniature hills, with old trees upon them ; 
and there are long slopes of green, shadowed by 
Howering shrubs, like river banks ; and there are 
green knolls like islet.s. All these verdant elevations 
rise from spaces of pale yellow sand, smo{)th as a 
surface of silk and miming the curves and meander- 
ings of a river course. ’I'hese sanded spaces are not 
to be trodden upon ; they are much too beautiful for 
that. I he least speck of dirt would mar their effect; 
and it requires the trained skill of an experienced 
native gardener lo keep them in perfect form. But 
ihev are traversed in various directions by lines of flat 
unlw wn rock slabs, placed at slightly irregular distances 
from one another, exactly like stepping-stones across a 
brook. The whole effect is that of the shores of a still 
stream in some lovely, lonesome, drowsy place. 

"The trees and their shrubs have their curious poetry 
and legends. Like the stones, each tree has its special 
landscape name according to ils position and purpose 
in the composition. Just as rocks and stones form the 
skeleton of the ground plan of a garden, .so pines form 
the framework of its toliapdesign. They give body 
to the whole. In this garden there are five pines— 
not pines tormented intofantasticaliiies, but pines made 
wondrously picturesque by long and tireless care and 
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judicious trimming. The object of the gardener has 
been to develop to the utmost possible degree their 
natural tendency to rugged line and massings of foliage 
—that spiny sombre-green foliage which Japanese art is 
never wea^ of imitating in metal inlay or golden 
lacquer. The pine is a symbolic tree in this land of 
symbolism. Kver green, it is at once the emblem of 
unflitn hir.c' purpose and of vigorous old age ; and its 
needle-shaped leaves arc credited with the power of 
driving demons aw'ay. 

"Another fact of prime importance to remember," 
continues the same writer, "is that in order to com¬ 
prehend the beautv of a |apanes<* garden, it is neces¬ 
sary to understand—or, at least, to learn to under¬ 
stand—the beauty of sujiies—not of stones quarried 
by the hand of man, but of stones shaped by Nature 
only. Until you can feel, ami keenly feel, that stones 
have character, that stones have tones and values, the 
whole artistic meaning of .a Japanese garden cannot 
be revealed to you. I.argo stones selected for their 
shape may have an ;csthetic worth of hundreds of 
pounds; and large stones form the skeleton, or frame¬ 
work, in the design of old Japanese gardens. Not 
only is every stone choset) wiili a view to its partirular 
expressiveness of form, but ever) stone in the garden 
or about the premises has its separate and individual 
name, in<licating its purpose or its decorative duty." 

The whole scene is suggestive of peace. The tin)’ 
goldfish swimming lazily iti the water ; the great hills 
shuttijig out the stress and turmoil of a world bexond ; 
the quaint little shrines suggestive of prayer and medi¬ 
tation ; the placid surface of the lake repeating with 
strange mx stcry the beauty of all around, impress the 
mind with a sense of l)lissful rest and quietude. 

Designed in Tokyo, the garden has l>een brought 
into actual existence here by one of the most skilful 
and artistic of Nippon's many artist-gardeners ; and 
those who have been in the Far Hast and have felt 
perhaps without understanding, llie wonderful signi¬ 
ficance of such a .scene, rna\ W'cll imagine themselves 
carried away over w'idc oceans and resting once more 
in the heart of Romantic Japan. 

The Garden of the Floating Isle is of the period 
known as Shinru —between 400 and years ago— 
but though equally picturesque, differs in character 
from the first. It appeals to a lighter mood, and 
seems to invite to gaiety and pleasure. 

Like "The Garden of Peace" it w.as designed in 
Tokyo, and has been brought into being at Shepherd’s 
Bush by one of Nippon’s greatest garden artists. 
Nothing here—not even the tiniest of plants, the 
smallest of rocks, or the quaint little arbour retreat— 
but conforms to an eslabli.shcd .Tsthelic rule. They 
are the artist’s pigments, the colours with which he 
produces his lights and shades, and blends them 
together into a harmonious whole. 

All that tends to produce arti.sllc repose and harmony 
is carefully preserved. It is the work of a true artist. 
In its arrangement, recognised systems of procedure 
are followed. There arc rules for the securing of 
suitable perspective as well as for the fitting indication 
of height and distance. Every detail is as gravely 
formulated as are the item-s of a ceremonious ritual. 
The outline of a lake is determined by accepted types 
not by mere whim. Each island in the pool has a 
definite purpose to fulfil. There are the ‘'Ma.ster’s 
Isle»” and the "Guest’s Isle," for the inland lake, the 
"Wind Swept Isle" for the sea. 


Every stone employed in the garden must conform 
to an established figure. To build a rockery of burnt 
bricks and clinkers, after the manner of the British 
gardener, would be to the Japanese an offence beyond 
imagining. There are many ways of placing stepping- 
stones but Japan each w'ay is determined by rigid 
canons of the art. A water-worn boulder could only 
be employed in connection with water, real or suggest¬ 
ed. In the treatment of every tree there is an artistic 
object. Thus the little malsu is so trained as to 
appear old and tempest-worn, and if it is then planted 
upon the summit of a far peak, it looks fitting. The 
disposition of every tree is ruled by a definite, scienti¬ 
fic, and artistic scheme, in which a place is allotted to 
the "Principal Tree," to the "Distancing Tree," and 
to the "View-perfecting Tree." 

The semi-circular bridge, the restful arbours, the 
.sacred shrines on the hill-tops, the torii, and the Nara 
lanterns have each a symbolic meaning. 

Adjoining the Garden of the h'loaitng isle is a 
japanese lea-liousc, constructed so as to enhance 
the effect. Here fair maidens of Nippon serve lea 
and dainties to delighted x'isitor.s. Here, loo, are 
examples of miniature landscape gardens from the 
Cil)’ of Tokyo specittlly desijincd for the occasion 
under ilie supervision of the master of the "Taikoyen," 
a well-known expert in Shiba Park, who has long 
been celebrated for his imaginative and artistic 
manipnlalion of miniature landscapes. One is modelled 
on the lines of a pure Japanese gaiden of the old style. 

In a lake with irregular coast line, small pine-clad 
islets are so placed as to recall the matc hless scenery 
of Matsushima. I owards the left-hand side of the 
lake, beyond the red-railed bridge, stands a shrine, in 
from of which is a waterfall indicated by "Taki stone” 
—the natural markings of which give a remarkably 
accurate representation of falling water. On the 
right-hand side of the lake the romantic nature of the 
scenery suggests Mijajima -one of the "jewels of the 
Inland Sea"—together witli an exact reproduction of 
the far-famed 'Temple of Kinkakuji (Kyoto), whose 
supporting posts stand in the lake in such a way as to 
give it the appearance of floating on the w'aler. The 
architecture and details of thi.s ancient building are 
faithfully modelled on the original, even the stones and 
plants a.ssuming the lint of a thousand years, and the 
tiny pine trees and shrubs so lavishly used are all 
venerable in the extreme. 

The second tiny landscape shows a rocky promontory 
projecting into the open sea. On a corner of this 
promontory there is a restful-looking tea-house at the 
foot of the mountain, with the rippling water just 
below. Verdant trees, witli a thick undergrowth of 
bushes, stud the landscape ; stretching its gnarled 
boughs towards the sea, is a quaint old pine with a 
Slone bearing a legendary inscription carved on the 
roots. Towards the right there is a waiting-house for 
the guests, from which stepping-stones lead to the 
tea-house, to the right of which, again, is a low hedge 
and amall wooden bridge. The mountain, with its 
rugged and irregular projecting rocks and deep ravines, 
makes a fine contrast to the placid foreground, and, 
to complete the picture, a distant purple mountain 
would seem to float in the far end of the water. As in 
the former case, all the furniture and accessories of 
the tea-house are an exact miniature reproduction of 
the real thing, and no pains have been spared to make 
it a.s realistic as possible. The tea-wares are arranged 
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by ihe hearth, and the weary traveller can almost 
imag'ne he hears the welcome hiss of the boiling 
kettle. 

These two masterpieces are shown on two trays, 
each measuring 12 feel by 7 feet. They are housed 
under a delightful open shelter facing the tea-house. 
In warm weather the trays are drawn out in the open, 
but on wet days they remain in the arbour for protec¬ 
tion. They can, however, be seen at any time. An 
expert from Japan has charge of them. He will plant 
cherry trees, wisteria, and other plants in their 
respective seasons, and replace withered foliage with 
wh.it is fresh. 

The British Section. 

I have not spoken of the British section 
of the Exhibition so far. It is a grand show 
of the power, the genius, the skill, and the 
resources of Britain. The British, however, 
being one of the foremost, if not the foremost 
people of modern times, there is nothing 
strange or surprising in this. The Japanese 
progress, though, within the last fifty years, 
can almost be said to be miraculous. It is 
therefore no disparagement to the British, 
to talk only of the Japanese contribution to 
the Exhibition. India being a part of the 
j British Empire, already knows too well how 
■ powerful, resourceful and grand the British 
I are, and what progress they have made in 
the art of War, as well as in the arts of 
peace. For the present, therefore, I omit 
! all mention of the British section. Before 
»“:-vlnding, I propose to give an account of 
a scene which I saw during a Jiujutsu per¬ 
formance in the Exhibition, which illustrated 
the race bias that is so much in evidence 


everywhere in this civilised world. It was 
the last feat of the performance, and the 
director in charge, an Englishman, had 
challenged all present, to come and try 
their strength with the Japanese athlete. 
The conditions were, that every lady and 
gentleman who could stay on \Mt*>iUt»g 
with the Japanese athlete for over 5 minutes 
would be presented a guinea for every full 
minute after the 5 minutes. None from 
among ihe audience having accepted 
the challenge, an American professional, 
probably in the employ of the performing 
company for the purposes of show', came 
forward to try his luck. So far as appear¬ 
ances went, the Japanese was more cor¬ 
pulent than the American, otherwise there 
was nothing else in the build of the former 
to give him an advantage over the other. 
In the beginning and the middle the 
Japanese allowed the American to have 
several throws-to his credit, but about 30 
seconds before the sixth minute expired, 
he screwed him fast and the Director had 
to order him to get up before the sixth 
minute was over, fearing lest the American 
mav die. This may have been genuine or 
mere pretence, but the audience present 
showed their racial bias by cheering the 
American, wherevei he gained a point 
over his antagonist, and preserving silence 
when the other did the same. I noticed 
this with great amusement and said in 
my mind “Such is human nature !” 

An Indian Visitor. 
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T he question of a common language for 
India is agitating the public mind for 
sonvetime past. I he Nagri-Pracharini 
Sabha of Benares and the Ekalipivistara 
Barishad of Calcutta are visible embodi¬ 
ments (the latter indirectly) of the idea 
which lies at the root of that movement. 
I he polyglot periodicaU Dtvnagar^ 
published by the latter Association, is 
devoted to an object—the introduction of 
a common Indian script—which, if gained, 
sure to facilitate the learning of a com¬ 


mon language. Essays have been read be¬ 
fore learned societies, and articles published 
in the magazines, advocating the claims of 
some Indian vernacular or other for adoption 
as the universal language of India. .\U this 
is but one form of the manifestation of the 
new spirit, whose aim is to organise the 
forces of national activity, and replace 
diversity by unity. 

The name of Bengali does not seem to 
have occurred to any except one of the 
advocates of the movement for a Pan-Indian 
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language, though two at least of the most 
prominent among them, ex-Judge Sarada 
Charan Mitra and the late Dr. Nishikanta 
Chattopadhyaya, arc Bengalees. The ex¬ 
ception is Profe.ssor Joges Chandra Ray of 
the Cuttack College, who has had the 
temerity to advance the claims of Bengali 
for precedence among the various languages 
of India, in an article contributed to the 
magazine of the Bangiya Sahitya Parlshad 
or Bengal Academy of I.iterature. 

On the learned professor's own showing, 
in the near future, Bengali does not seem to 
stand much of a chance of success in the 
direction indicated. Bengali, Bihari, Oriah, 
Assamese, Marathi, Gujarati, are all Prakrit 
languages derived from or allied to 
one common ancient tongue - Sanskrit. 
Their vocabularies are largely derived from 
that classical language, but while they differ 
from one another they have all this charac¬ 
teristic in common, that educated persons 
speaking ariy of these languages can par¬ 
tially undestand Hindi, another derivative 
of Sanskrit. Prinia facie, therefore, among 
the various languagcN referred to above, 
Hindi stands a better chance of being 
elevated to the dignity of the national 
language, and this also appears to be the 
opinion of the Ekalipivistara Parishad, 
as it certainly is of the Nagri Pracharini 
Sabha. 

But Bengali, in the opinion of the learned 
professor, in addition to possessing the 
power of thoroughly assimilating new words 
from Sanskrit a power which is shared in 
a lesser degree by the other Sanskritic 
languages mentioned above—has certain 
other characteristics peculiar to itself which 
make it more fit than the other to become, 
in the long run, the universal language or 
lingua franca of India. Its grammar and 
syntax are easy and free from intricacies, 
it possesses a more classical vocabulary and 
a richer literature than any other indigenous 
language, it can boast of more Tatsama as 
opposed to Tadhhava"^ words than the other 
Prakritic languages, and in the course of 
the last fifty years and more, it has shown 
itself capable of remarkable development. 
Advocates of Hindi and Marathi will perhaps 
claim that they too possess these charac- 
• Tatsamas —Words borrowed from Sanskrit un¬ 
changed. Tadhhavas —words having Sanskrit or the 
Primary Prakrit for their origin. 


teristics, but few will be prepared to deny 
that in these respects Bengali occupies a 
pre-eminent posit on among the Indian 
languages. 

The defects of the Bengali l.angiiag’e, in 
the opinion of the learned essayist, are that 
it is broken up into too many dialects (and 
this defect Hindi has in common with 
Bengali)^ that there is, a wide divergence 
between the spoken and the written tongue, 
and that it is not a phonetic language, the 
dissonance betw'een .spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion being much less sharply defined in some 
of the other Indian languages, notably 
Oriah and Telugu. 

As to tlie first of the.se drawbacks, it may 
be observed that facility of locomotion, 
the introduction of printing, the spread of 
education, and a common form of adminis¬ 
tration, are acting as powerful solvents of 
provincialism of every shape and form. 
I'he Calcutta ‘cockney’ dialect is pene¬ 
trating the interior of East Bengal and all 
the local dialects are being gradually 
thrown Into the Crucible to be reduced to 
one uniform type. The process is slow but 
sure, though it must he admitted that the 
partition of Bengal has appreciably retarded 
its rate of progress. 

The discord between llic spoken and the 
written language is probably greater in 
Bengal than in Scotland, for instance. In 
England, every educated gentleman speaks 
the language he writes, though of course 
in conversation he does not largely indulge 
in the serious style of his studied composi¬ 
tions. In Bengal, however, the standard 
conversational patois may be taken to be 
that of Santipur, but books are never 
written in that dialect. One result of this 
is that hitherto no writer of East Bengal 
has produced a really good novel, for the 
dialogues with which every work < 5 f fiction 
is interspersed must be written in a conver¬ 
sational style if they are to be true to life, 
and an East Bengal author can hardly as 
yet feel himself quite at home in the 
standard conversational dialect of Calcutta 
or Santipur, whereas only a genius like 
that of Sir Walter Scott can endow the 
provincial dialects of East Bengal with 
even a temporary vitality, not merely as 
spoken, but also as written tongues. But 
in this very fact of their want of vitality 
as written languages and in their narrow 
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spheres of influence lies the hope of their 
ultimate extinction and absorption in one 
common type. 

Coming to the third defect of the Bengali 
language, its non-phonetlc character, 
we may be permitted to doubt whether this 
is really so serious an impediment as has 
been urged by some writers. English, and 
in a much greater degree French, are also 
non-phonetic tongues; but this has not 
prevented the one from being the language 
of commerce, and the other that of diplo¬ 
macy, all the world over. In tbe opinion 
of Professor Ray, the spelling and pronun¬ 
ciation of Bengali words might be brought 
into greater harmony and correspondence 
if the scientific pronunciation of Sanskrit 
words were more carefully attended to in 
our public Schools and Colleges where 
Sajiskrit is studied. 

d o these drawbacks enumerated by the 
learned professor, a fourth may be added 
the Bengali script. Mahrathi, Gujarati, 
and Hindi possess a great advantage <tver 
Bengali in tha* Hindi is entirely written in 
Devriagri, the Mahrathi language employs 
!\'vnagn in printing magazines and books, 
arul even Gujarati works are now being 
printed in Devnagrl symbols to render them 
easilv accessible to non-(nijarati reade*rs. 
1 he liengab alphabet is j.ust the same as 
San>..krit. So by simply adopting the 
Uevnagri Script, we rnav do away with 
tins difficulty. A little scrutiny of the 
part which a common script- the Roman 
lias played in Western Europe as a factor 
111 unifying, and spreading one common 
type of civilisation among the various 
races winch inhabit that portion of tlie 
globe, will show how beneficial to the 
evoluiion of a common nationality is the 
possession of a common script. At one 
stroke it remov'es a most formidable diffi¬ 
culty which meets us at the very outset in 
the path of acquiring a new language. 
And when the act does not involve more 
than a slight initial disadvantage due to 
unfamiliarity and requires no radical struc¬ 
tural change of the alphabet, it seems high¬ 
ly desirable that this disadvantage should 
he cheerfully borne by the people of 
Bengal for the sake of the country at large. 

bo far, we have left the great Dravidian 
languages out of account, but any survey 
'd the subject however hasty it may be, 


would be incomplete without a passing 
reference to the principal among the Dravi- 
dian l.inguag*.*'. — ramil, Telugu, Canarese, 
and Malavalam. Though they come out of a 
stock entirely different from that of the 
Prakritic languages referred to above, we 
learn from Professor Ray that they too have 
an alphabet ultimately derived from Sans¬ 
krit, and that their vocabularies have been 
largely enriched from Sanskritic sources. 
But one thing seems certain, viz.., that what¬ 
ever language may ultimately gain the 
upper hand in India, none of Dravidian 
origin, in spire of the rich literature which 
some of these languages boast of, stands the 
least chance of being successful in the 
competition. In the interests of the evolu¬ 
tion of a common nationality, the desire for 
the adoption of a universal language for all 
India has slowly formulated Itself and has 
now become pretty general. If our brethren 
of the Southern Presidency, in other respects 
so patriotic, feel with us on this question, 
and allow that tlie Dravidian group of 
languages have no chance of being included 
among the number of eligible languages out 
of which the selection shall have to be 
uliintafely made, the question ari.ses what 
is to be the liuf^ua jranca -the international 
dialect of India, due regard being had to 
the requirements of the South Indian races 
who speak languages of Dravidian origin? 

Mere it is necessary to remember that the 
Hindus of the Madras Presidency are not 
the only peoples whose necessities w'e have 
to consider in this connection. There is 
another great communitv wdilch has beerrme 
very articulate of late we of course, mean 
the Mo>lcms and ar^y scheme of a universal 
language which does noj take their needs 
info consideration is foredoomed to failure, 
for it has no chance whatever of getting a 
hearing at the bar of united India. 

Dr. Nisbi Kanta Cbattopadhyaya in a 
posthumous article pul>lished in the May 
number of the Hindustan Revierv considers 
that Hindustani, written in Urdu characters, 
has the best claim to be raised to the 
dignity of a national language. It has, he 
considers, better claims than any other 
language, because: T) it has been and is 
still to some extent the lingua franca of 
India, and is understood from Dacca to 
Karachi, and from Lahore to Tanjore; (2) it 
is like English, a mixed and composite 
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language, representing both Hindu and 
Moslem influences ; (31 it is a practical 
nonpedagogic and readily assimilative lan¬ 
guage ; (4) it possesses the special patronage 
of the Government and (5) it possesses a 
script that is elegant and easy to write. 

Over against these considerations may 
be set down the fact that whereas the 
number of MahomcJans in India, with 
whom Hindustani is naturally associated, 
is roughly speaking, a little over six crores 
and that of Hindus isa little less than twenty 
crores, and that the number of literate 
males among the Hindus is over five times 
that among the Mahomedans. It must also 
be rememberecj||th3t most of the Mahome¬ 
dans of Upper India (including bengal) 
speak along with their Hindu brethren, one 
of the Sanskritic dialects, and further that 
the Rekhta of Southern India is not 
Hindustani, and differs from it, as Dr. 
Chattopadhyaya says, as the Lan^ued'Oc 
of Provence differs from the Lan^ned'Oil of 
Normandy. It should also be borne in 
mind that Urdu does not possess as rich 
a literature as Bengali, Marathi or Gujarati 
and has no pretensions to ancient origin. 

It is necessary to examine the claims of 
Hindustani as set forth by Dr. Chatto- 
padhyaya. It is not undefstood, though the 
Doctor says it is, in the tracts of the Madras 
Presidency speaking any Dravldian tongue. 
We found by actual experience e^’en Musal- 
man cabmen in Madras who could not 
understand it. (2) Bengali, as it is spoken, 
contains a large admixture of Persian 
and Arabic words. Bengali books contain 
many of these words. Almost all Bengali 
law and revenue terms and words used in 
trade and /Cemindari accounus, &c., are of 
Persian or Arabic’ origin. Therefore, like 
Hindustani, Bengali too, can claim to be 
a mixed and composite language, represent¬ 
ing both Hindu and Moslem Influences. {3) 
Bengali is also an assimilative tongue. (4) 
Hindustani is no doubt specially favoured 
by Government, and also by Anglo-Indians, 
particularly as most of their domestic servants 
areMusalmans. (5) As for the Urdu script, it 
may be easy to write, but it is proportion¬ 
ately difficult to read, often, even by the 
writer himself. In fact iUmay be said that 
the faster a man writes Urdu, the more 
difficult he makes it to read. And if to 
ensure correct and easy reading, one writes 


Urdu with ail the diacritical marks and 
points, it cannot be written faster than 
Hindi or Bengali. Urdu writing gives rise 
to more misreading than Hindi or Bengali, 

Now to the question propounded in an 
earlier paragraph—what is to be the inter¬ 
national language of India ? On the negative 
side, we have seen that none of the Dravi- 
dian languages can aspire to that position. 
In fact, by far the majority of the hundred 
and odd languages now spoken in India 
may be safely omitted from our considera¬ 
tion and the competition may be said to be 
virtually confined to five languages- -Hindi,' 
Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati. 
These arc the only languages which are 
capable of entering the lists with any 
chance of success. If this be so, in favour 
of which of these languages is the v'erdict 
likely to be pronounced by some distant 
generation of Indians ? 

In the opinion of a large section of the 
people, that verdict is most likely to go 
in favour of Hindi. Apart from the fact 
already referred to that it is more or less 
intelligible to the speakers of all the other 
Sanskritic languages, it has the advantage 
of being one of the two principal elements 
by the admixture of v\ hich the composite 
Hindustani language w'as formed. 'Po the 
advocates of Hindustani, therefore, Hindi 
will be the least objectionable of Indian 
vernaculars, if Hindustani has no chance 
of acceptance. 

But there are other considerations which 
tell in favour of Bengali. If we refuse to 
Identify Western Hindi (spoken by nearly 
four crores of people) with Eastern Hindi 
(spoken by a little above two crores), the 
language which is found to have the largest 
numerical following in India is Bengali, 
spoken as it is by four and a half crores of 
people. I he Bengali speaking people are 
admittedly the most intellectually endowed 
and politically advanced community in 
India. Pheir literature has developed more 
than any other Indian literature under 
British rule, and they possess organisations 
like the Bengal Academy of Literature 
with its various local branches which are 
doing useful work in furtherance of the 
cause of the Bengali language. It is 
flexible, assimilative, and as Professor Ray 
shows, free from grammatical intricacies. 
A cultured Mahratta lady of the learned 
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professor’s acquaintance could learn Bengali 
much more easily than Hindi. We have 
seen that the Devnagri script can be easily 
adapted to the Bengali language, as only 
calligraphic and not alphabetical changes 
are required to bring about the Vransforma- 
tion. Moreover -and this is a mostimport- 
tant point to consider -as the two Bengals 
together contribute 41 per cent, of the entire 
Mahomedan population of fndia, and their 
mother-tongue, with insignificant exceptions 
at Dacca and Murshidabad, is Bengali, 
from this point of view also Bengali appears 
to be entitled to precedence over the other 
languages of India. 

As only less than two crores of people 
speak Marathi and less than one crore speak 
Gujarati, there does not seem to be 
anv rational justification for indulging in 
the ht>pe that Marathi and Gujarati, in 
spite of their numerous excellences, will 
: ever acquire the predominance in India. 

But what of the people of Southern 
India? mav be pertinently asked here. If 
rainil or Pelugu has no chance of being 
raised to the pedestal of the Pan-!ndian 
language, neither has any language other 
than Sanskriric in origin anv chance of find¬ 
ing foivour with the people who speak those 
tongues. In the first place, they are Hindus, 
(if being well-known that Mahomedans 
form a swall minority of the population of 
southern India), and more orthodox in many 
i respects than their fellow-religionists in other 
parts of India. Secondly, their languages, 
in spite of their non-Aryan origin, contain 
an increasingly large admixture of Sanskrit 
words. Under the circumstances, Hindus¬ 
tani must be left out of account unless we 
want to exclude the good people of the 
Madras Presidency—one-seventh of the 
population of India—from the proposed 
linguistic union. If Marathi and Gujarati 
be similarly eliminated owing to the com¬ 
parative paucity of their adherents, there 
remain only two Indian languages in the 
field, Hindi and Bengali. We shall briefly 
indicate why it seems to us that the latter 
has greater chance of success in the southern 
country than the former. 

H there is any province besides their own 
which the Madrasis have always looked up 
to for light and guidance, it is Bengal, 
^aishnavism had its origin in the Deccan 
and was carried forward by Chaitanya in 


Bengal. The great South Indian sage 
Sankaracharya is as much admired in 
Bengal as anywhere else in India. If we 
omit the littoral tract of Orissa, of which 
more presently, where Oriah is spoken by 
less than a crore of people, Bengal borders 
on the Madras Presidency. The East Coast 
Railway has drawn the tie closer between 
the two provinces. The literature of Bengal 
is more up to date, more in harmony with 
the advanced notions of the times, than 
Hindi literature. The genius of the Bengali 
language seems more adapted to the 
assimilation of foreign styles of expression. 
According to Prof. I^ay. many educated 
Madrasis have not even h<^d the name of 
Hindi. An Indian of the Sooth is therefore 
likely to prefer Bengali to Hindi. 

In the opinion of Professor Ray, Oriah 
is closelv allied to Bengali and an Oriah 
poetess Madhavi Dasi wrote books in 
tk-naall, and Bengali songs and Kirtans 
are to this day sung in broken Bengali, 
and Bengali books like Chailanya Charita- 
mn'tay written in Oriah characters, are to 
this day read, by the people all over the 
inferior (►f Orissa, and understood by them. 
In Bengali households, Oriah domestic 
servants are frequently engaged, and the 
language, owing to its affinity to Bengali, 
docs not prove a barrier to social inter¬ 
course. This remark also applies to Beharee 
menials, with whom the interchange of 
ideas becomes equally easy after a few 
tlays’ practice, owing to the common stock 
of words in both the languages. Bengali, 
lilijari^-' and Oriah constitute, in fact, the 
Magadhi branch of the ancient Prakrit, 

* We have found hy experience that the common 
il}iUTal<“ Bihari people, of Bankipiir, for instance, 
find clifticnliy in understanding and spe.iking Hindi 

as it is spoken, for instance, ai Allahabad ".the 

language of Bihar has often been considered to be a 
form of the “Hindi” said to be spoken in the UniUxI 
Provim-es, but really noihihg can be further from 
the fact. In spite of the hostile feeling with which 
Biharis reg.ard everj ihing eonnecled with Bengal their 
language is a sister of Bengali, and only a distant 
cousin of the longue spoken to its west, f.ikc Bengali 
and Oriya. it is a dire«:t descendant of the old 
Magadha Apabhransa.” Census of India, 1901, 
Vol. I, p. 31H). The Maithili dialect of Bihari is spoken 
by more th-an one crore of people, and the MaithiK 
.script is practically the same as the Bengali. “It 
closely resembles that used for Bengali, but differs 
from it just enough to make it at first sight rather 
puzzling to read.” {Census of India, 1901, Vol. I, 

p. 391). 
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and their close philoloj^ical alliance is well 
established. Bihari is spoken by nearly 
four crores of comparatively backward 
people. But lest the number of its adher¬ 
ents raise any doubts as to the fitness of 
Bengali to overcome and assimilate it, it 
may be mentioned here that Mithila fur¬ 
nished the earliest Bengali poet Vidyapati. 
Moreover, prolonged association with the 
people of lower Bengal both under Maho- 
medan and British rule as well as the in¬ 
clusion of both under the same administra¬ 
tive unit have already partially assimilated 
the two languages to one another, especially 
in districts like Bhagalpur and Purneah, 
situated on thej|j|porderland between Bengal 
and Bihar proper. 

Assamese, spoken by less than fourteen 
lakhs of people, possesses the same script 
as Bengali, and is almost the same 
language. We read in the East India 
Gazetteer by Walter Hamilton (London, 
second edition, 1828) that since the middle 
of the seventeenth century *‘the governing 
party [of Assam] have entirely adopted the 
language of Bengal which has become so 
prevalent that the original Assamese, 
spoken so late as the reign of Aurangzebe, 
is almost become a dead language." Within 
recent times a movement has been set on 
foot for the resuscitation of the Assamese 
language, but it is incapable of putting 
forth any high degree of activity, and is 
bound to be merged in the Bengali 
language if the latter succeeds in assuming 
a predominant position among the Indian 
vernaculars. 

The process by which one language gains 
the mastery over another and causes the 
latter to succumb to it is of course a slow 
and gradual one. An etJtire population 
does not bodily give up its native language 
at a given moment of time and adopt 
another. What does happen is that the 
better minds of the community adopt the 
superior language and the fashion is 
imitated by their neighbours, till at last it 
filters down to the masses. And once the 
adopted l.inguage becomes the mother- 
tongue, in the literal sense, of the majority 
of the population, the total extinction of 
the less-favoured indigenous tongue is only 
a matter of time. The more conservative 
and intransigeant section may be impervious 
to the new light, but their children and 


grandchildren could not be so perverse 
without finding themselves in the position 
of leaders without a following, and in their 
own interests and from sheer necessity they 
would have to give up their attitude of 
aloofness and merge themselves with the . 
majority. 

If it be looking too far ahead as yet to 
speculate on the chances of the adoption of 
a single language by all the two hundred and 
ninety millions of the inhabitants of India, 
it may still be safely prophesied that the best 
preparation for that ultimate goal will lie 
(1) in the cultivation, by all the more 
important of the written languages, of a 
common script, (2) in the adoption, from 
Sanskrit and the classical languages of the 
west, of scientific and technical terms in 
large numbers, (3) in the enrichment of the 
vernacular literatures by the translation of 
the best books in foreign languages, living 
and dead, and also in the various Indian 
languages, ancient and modern and (4) in 
the publication of original and up-to-date 
works on scientific, literary and aesthetic 
subjects. That language wliose adhe^ent^ 
are properly equipped arul organised for 
carrying on this work, and have consci<»usl\ 
set before them the aim of raising then 
literature to the highest pitch of excellence, 
will undoubtedly have the best chance of 
emerging as the universal language of 
India. I'hat any one of the existing 
languages of India will attain to tliat 
glorious position without substantial modi¬ 
fication may be doubted. And it is almost 
certain, in view of the important Maho- 
medan and South Indian minorities who 
own allegiance to non-Sanskritlc stocks, that 
India will never be unilingual, in the sen.sc 
that one language will become the mother- 
tongue of all the peoples of India, though 
a particular language may become the 
linf^ua franca of all India. But even if that 
ideal be deemed too visionary, there can be 
no doubt that the Darwinian law applies 
here as elsewhere, and in the struggle for 
existence among the various languages of 
India, those which can adapt themselves 
most to their environments can alone hope 
to survive. And the remark may be hazard¬ 
ed that in this trial of strength, that lan¬ 
guage which, instead of depending on the 
slow process of najtaral evolution, con¬ 
sciously aims at precedence, will evolve 
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more quicklv than the rest and acquire a 
coign of vantage. One unifying agent of 
great potency is our common political 
status. We live under the same govern¬ 
ment, and the same ideal of civilisation and 
progress, and the study of the same foreign 
language, e. g. English, are moulding our 
literatures. The result is that in style and 
mode of expression, in our common stock 
of ideas arid ideals, in our hopes and aspira¬ 
tions and lines of development, we are ap¬ 
proaching a common standard which makes 
its influence felt on tlie languages and 
literatures of India. Bengali literature has 
received the impress of that influence in the 
most marked degree, and if it cah keep the 
same distance between itself and the other 
Indian literatures in its onward march of 
progres.s as it has hitherto done, may we 
not be permitted to hope that the Bengali 
language will stand a better chance than 
any other Indian vernacular «.f being ac¬ 
cepted as the internatoinal if not the com¬ 
mon and universal language of all India in 
those distant ages when the dream of to¬ 
day will come within the range of practical 
politics ? 

Benoalkk. 

P. S.(i) Aftei the aliove was written, we 
canu; across an article entitled * I'he Pan- 
llindi Movement’ by Mr. M. K. Dixit in the 
May number of the luisl <ind ITcs/. It shows 
how the nuivemcnt for nationalising the 
llindi language is gaining gniund. Mr. 
Dixit says that in the law temples and 
college halls of London the Indian students 
‘talk to one another in Hindi, even when 
our Madrasi friemls are [^resent, without any 
danger of being misunderstood’. He also 
thinks that ‘if a section of the nation are 
determined to make the dialect of a pro¬ 
vince the literary language of llie whole 
nation, they have succeeded in doing so—' 
In his opinion -and this is also our opinion 

’the first step peremptorily necessary is 
the adoption of the same alphabet in print¬ 
ing books’. According to Mr. Dixit, the 
dialect of the part may be made the 
language of the whole in one of three ways: 
By (i) the imperial rule of a mighty monarch, 
Frederick the Great, (2) the preachings of 
a mighty religious reformer, e g., Luther land 
've may add Mahomet), (3) the verses of a 
great poet, c.g., Dante and Chaucer. Taking 
these factors of unification one by one, we 


find that the first applies only to the English 
language in India, which though' the lan¬ 
guage of our mighty rulers, is however a 
total exotic, and not the dialect of any part 
of the peninsula, and is thus unfitted to 
become the lingua franca of India As to 
religious reformers, it is well-known that 
save and except Pundit Dayanand Saraswati, 
the founder of the great Arya Samaj, all the 
notable religious leaders of modern India, 
from Run Mohun Roy dowm to Keshub 
Chandra Sen and Swami Vivekananda, 
have come from Bengal, but it must be 
admiited that with the exception of Raja 
Ram Mohun, their influence on Bengali 
literature has not been grea^ for they gener¬ 
ally preached and wrote in English. It is 
in the field of poetrv that Bengali literature 
stands o-irivalled. While Tulsidas and Surdas 
have their prototypes in Kashiram and 
Krittibas, and the Vaishnav poets of Bengal 
are unsurpassed for their Ivno genius, the 
galaxv of modern poets from Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt and Hem Chandra Bannerjec 
down t<i .Nabln Chandra Sen and Ravindra 
Nath Tagore, to mention only the most 
prominent names, is the glory and the pride 
of Bengali literature, and it is doubtful if 
other Indian literatures can point to a living 
poet with the c :mprehensive and soaring 
genius of Ravindranath, who more than 
anv other contemporary Bengali writer of 
prose and verse (for he is also the leader of 
Bengali prose) has shown how charmingly 
appropriate a vehicle the Bengali language 
may become in the hands of a great artist 
for expressing the subtle and delicately- 
tinted modes of feeling and thought which 
are apt to elude the grasp of all but the 
most refined organisations. H poetry, 
whether grand and heroic, or sweet and 
lyrical, be taken as the test, Bengali is 
facile princeps among the Indian languages 
and has the greatest claims to being consi¬ 
dered with favour by the rest of India. 
Before c«>ncluding these few additional 
observations, we should like to say that the 
subject dealt with in this paper deserves 
more elaborate treatment than we have 
been able to give it, by experts who would 
do well to expound their views in the 
hospital columns of the Modern Revieu’. 

Bengalee. 

P. S. {2)—Some of the objections to 
Hindustani have been briefly considered by 
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Dr. Nishi Kanta Chattopadhyaya in the 
second instalment of his learned article 
published in the June number of the Hindus^ 
tan UevieWy which reached our hands after 
the above article was sent to the press. We 
observe that in the opinion of no less an 
authority than Dr. Syed Ali Bilgrami, the 
acquirement of Urdu has been made ‘extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult’ by the ‘uncongenial 
mode of writing’ it and this difficulty is ‘the 
chief cause of the backwardness of Maho- 
medan education’. Prof. Garcin de Tassy 
prefers the Urdu to the Kaithi script, but not 
to the Devnagri, which he calls a ‘beautiful 
character’. The ‘Klegant Urdu Script’ of 
Dr. Chattopadhyaya therefore appears to 
be not without its detractors, even among 
learned Mahomedans. On the question of 
the patronage of the ruling race which 
Urdu is supposed to enjoy, Dr. Chatto- 
padhyaya’s own observations show that it 
should not be too much counted upon. 
For he says: 

"Political pali oiiag^c, liowcvcr valuabU:, i ait never 
force the j:;Towtli ot a lan^n.-ijfe unless the nation or the 
race that uses it co-operate with the Government. 
Since it is a trite saj ing that the growth of a language 
as well as of a n.Hlion, which usually runs pan pussu, 
is truly promoted and ultimately determined more 
by its own efforts than by any extraneous and adven¬ 
titious influences brought to bear on it from outside.” 

Dr. Chattopadhyaya cannot also ignore 

"the reproach usually cast against it j I’rdu !, that 
its literature is neither rich nor elev.iling, that it is too 
little adopted to the needs of the present day and too 
much tied down to the old Court traditions of Delhi 
and Lucknow to appeal with success to the rising 
generations of India.” 

In the sam*^ number of the flindustan 
Revietifj Prof. Hira Lai Chatierji expresses 
the same opinion. Dr. Schrader, Ph. D., 
Director of the Adyar Library in Madras, 
writing in the Indian Review for June 1909, 
disposes of the claims of Urdu to be the 
lingua franca of India in the following 
words: 

"Let me tell you, that Urdu is the very expression of 
the pitiable stale into which India has sunk. Us adop¬ 
tion would surely help you to degenerate quicker, but 
not to raise your nation'. 

Dr. Chattopadhyaya rightly surmises that 
Dr. Schrader’s remarks have reference to 
the present degraded state of Urdu litera¬ 
ture, and admits that it has not been able 
to march side by side with the other pro¬ 
minent vernaculars of the country, such as 
the Bengali, the Marathi, and the Gujarati. 


Indeed Dr. Chattopadhayaya seems, after 
all, to be only a half-hearted advocate of 
Hindustani, for he is of the opinion that in 
order to become the national language of 
India, Urdu must virtually be converted to 
Hindi. Let us quote his own words: 

"Hindustani can become the national language of 
India only by using a.s much as po.ssible those "good, 
old Tadbhavas as Mr. Bcames has put it, that is to 
say, those old classical Hindi words in which the 
Brajabhasa or the old western Hindi was so immensely 
rich. It will then be far more intelligible to the masses 
of the population, Hindu as well as Mahomedan, and 
not otherwise”. 

Dr. Chattopadhyaya here assumes, rightly 
enough, that Sanskritic words are more 
intelligible to all sections of Indians than 
words of ^rsian or Arabic origin. 

With one observation of Dr. Chatto- 
padhyay*we are in entire agreement. He 
-says : 

"In order to become the national langu^^ge of .ill 
India, Hindustani must, above all, represent the 
deepest thoughts and the highest ideals of all Hindustan 
.ind not merely the sectarian prejtidices or tljc sectional 
\icws of a certain clique or of a <erlain le;igue 
Religion is undoubtedly an important lie ih.il binds 
communities, hut the bond ot a common laiherland 
or motherland is still deeper, stronger atid far more 
natural. The senlimoiU of Patrie is even <lcepcr anti 
stronger than that of race”. 

We cannot help :v.u.i-kii»g that it is 
precisely in this respect, more than any 
other, that the Bengali language stands 
pre-eminent among the Indian languages. 
Dr. Chattopadhyaya quotes one patriotic 
Urdu poem of Dr. Iqbal with appreciation, 
but we mean no offence to the learned poet, 
for whose patriotic sentiments we have 
nothing but admiration, when we say that 
quite ninety per cent, of the nationalistic- 
songs which have been written in Bengal, 
by minor or even anonymous writers, in the 
course of tlie last five years, excel his 
composition in richness of ideas and depth 
of pathos. Besides the directly patriotic 
poems, of which such excellent collections 
have recently been published in Bengal, 
there are a large number of other poems 
which though not expressly written with 
a patriotic purpose, instil into the minds 
of their readers a genuine the coun¬ 

try, ‘of its trees, fk>wer9, i|[{||^ts, animals, 
rivers, mountains, tribes,. 
women,’ as Dr. puts it. 

In the beautiful langua^ the learned 
Doctor, a literature, in ^ appeal to 
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the majority of its readers, must ‘scent of redolent of this fragrance than the Bengali 
the soil of its growth’, and no Indian literature. 

literature, we venture to assert, is more Bengalee. 


A FOREST TRAGEDY 


By Cathleynu Saint Nihal Singh. 


O UT in the wild wood a maple leaf fell 
madly in love with afilmy,lacey birch 
leaf on a near-by tree. From the 
moment he first burst from his brown-walled 
prison and peeped into the world of 
and love, and spied the graceful, green- 
garbed birch leaf swaying in the spring 
breeze, he lost his head. All spring he 
sighed his love and wooed the pretty birch 
leaf with all the ardor of a strong maple 
leaf’s passion. When the summer sun 
drowsed all nature into somnolence at 
I noon-tide, stirred by his emotions he 
crooned a ditty to his ladv love. When 
the midnight mist unfolded its grey blanket 
and spread it over hill and dale, wrapping 
the whole world about with a thick veil, 
and the night wind softly whispered a 
traveller’s tale to the forest, careful lest it 
wake slumbering nature, the maple leaf, 
sleepless with longing, sang a serenade to 
the angel of his dreams. Summer-long he 
wooed and strove to win her affections, 
hut she held him disdainfully aloof. 

“1 am days older than you,” she insisted, 
.when he told her of his love, “and it can 
never be. Besides, I like my independence, 
1 love to swing up here on the birch bough 
and dance in the wind, with no one to dic¬ 
tate to me what I shall say or do. You 
must forget that you ever met me.” 

And many aad many were the excuses 
she made, in feminine fashion, while the 
maple leaf swayed toward her in the breeze, 
straining to span the distance that separa¬ 
ted them. 

At last, when the autumn frosts had 
tinged the maple leaf with regal red and 


gold, the birch leaf, won by his beauty 
where eloquence had failed (in feminine 
fashion) capitulated. Then the maple leaf 
frantically sought to approach near enough 
to lay his red cheek against her glossy face. 
One day in a mad struggle to reach his 
birch leaf love, he fell from the tree and 
rested on the ground beneath her. 

“ Loosen your hold and fall down beside 
me,” be panted. “We will be united at 
last. ” 

But the birch leaf loved life and she was 
afraid to let go her hold on the branch. 
Day after day the maple leaf pleaded, while 
his lady love, sick with longing to be near 
her lover, still feared to make the plunge, 
still loved her independence and dreaded to 
give up her life for love of a maple leaf. 
Stricken with despair, the maple leaf 
pined and faded and withered and died. 

One day, despite all her efforts to hold 
fast to life, the autumn wind brutally shook 
her loose from her moorings and she flutttr- 
ed down beside her dead lover. And she 
sighed as she pressed her pale face to his. 
And she knew, too late, that the time is 
bound to come to every leaf when it must 
let go. And she cursed herself because she 
had not loosened her hold on her independ¬ 
ence while her lover was still beautiful and 
warm with life—when she might have known 
a few days of bliss before oblivion swallowed 
her. And she learned the lesson that after 
all, love does not mean loss of independ¬ 
ence or individuality, but rather the doubl¬ 
ing of it. Too late she learned that love 
is better than liberty—better than life. And 
sighing and crying, she died. 
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THE MULLAH DO PIYAZA* 


T he following details ol the life of the 
Mullah do Piyaza are taken from the 
Sawanih-Umri Abu-al Hasan Mullah 
do Piyaza, a work in Hindustani, printed 
at Lahore in 1891, No. 14109, A. 27 in the 
British Museum Catalogue. The accompany¬ 
ing reproduction is the traditional likeness 



The Mullah Do Piyaza. 


of the Mullah, and is from a beautiful draw¬ 
ing on skin in the collection of Mr. 
Gogonendronath I'agore. A coloured, but 
inferior, copy of this drawing appears in 
the British Museum alburn, Or. 2369, fol, 7. 
An inferior woodcut also appears in the 
printed life above referred to.f The very 


♦ 1 have to thank my friend Dr. A. K. Coomara- 
swarrw for the picture and the note.*; about it. 

+ There is also a portrait in the Lahore Mu.seum. 
—Ed. M. R. 


clever drawing here reproduced, is no doubt 
a caricature. It sugge.sts a rather cruel or 
cynical nature (which his life does not seem 
to corroborate); or perhaps a certain bitter 
humour of a man whom life has disap¬ 
pointed. 1 he face shows traces also of 
illness and suffering. The Mullah is shown 
as an old man, riding a most miserable 
horse, a veritable Rosinante, whose legs 
seem to tremble even in the picture, the 
very pariah dog is forced to hark at it. 

I he Mullah was hoin in the city of l aif 
in Arabia, flis father was .Al)u al Muhasan, 
a Sheikh renowned far and wide lor his 
wealth, llis moihei was '‘araful Nisa, a 
very beautiful and gifted w<»man, well 
versed in letters. riie Mullah was sent to 
school at the age of six, and was very fond 
of his teacher .Abdur Rahman. He had a 
wonderful memory. In three years he learnt 
by heart much of the (Juran. At school he 
was an ''‘enfant ternhle," but showed signs 
of originality and wit. Once, going to 
school in the afternoon, he found no one 
in the class, and the teacher not yet arrived. 
He took the opportunity to take a section 
of the Quran out of one of his school 
fellows’ bag, and put it in his teacher’s port¬ 
folio. When the time came to read, the 
boy could not find his book. He complain¬ 
ed to the teacher. The latter used some 
rather violent language, and said that the 
boy amongst whose books the stolen book 
was found should have his face blackened, 
and he sent for soot for the purpose. But 
the book could not be found. Then the 
Mullah stood up with joined hands, and 
pointing to the master’s portfolio said that 
all the bags had been searched except one, 
and asked that one also might be examined. 
When they found the stolen book, the 
Mullah said to the teacher, “Soot is there, 
you have only to command.” 

At the age of nine his mother died, and 
this loss he felt very much. A domestic 
scene took place between his step-mother 
and another woman named Samina. His 
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father deserted the house, and he set out 
to search for him, at first seeking amongst 
the various caravans bound for Mecca, but 
without success. At Inst he reached Iran 
as a beggar. General Akbar Ali was at 
the head of a caravan, and he adopted the 
bov and took him to India. 

As a token of friendship the hoy was 
given to Colonel Baksh Allah Khan, a great 
friend of Akbar Ali. I'his Colonel was 
then with Humayun Shah, son of the 
Emperor Babar. Humavun’s army came 
to Kabul, and thence to India. The boy’s 
new patron fell in a battle near Kabul, and 
the Mullah came to India with Humavun’s 
armv, and was present at the battle of 
Machiwara in 1556. He settled down in 
Delhi, being then 15 years old. He was 
much distressed at suffering so many vicis¬ 
situdes in life, and ga\e himself up to 
reading the Ouran in one of the mosques at 
Delhi, and was getierally called Mullah-Ji. 

He got the name of Midlah do Piyaza 
while living at Delhi. He was r)ft('n invited 
to dinner by the nobles and great men of 
the citv, on account of his accomplishment 
in reciting the Ourar>, and because of his 
pli-asant and witty nature. One evening 
at ilinner, seeing many ilainties before him, 
he partook with gusto of a dish of 
and a!.ktd a neighbemr what it was called. 

1 he answer was, a kmd of I'hc 

Mullah asked its name, and was told, do 
piyozii. He was much taken up with this 
wonderful pilau and vowed that he would 
never go to anv banquet unless do piyaza 
ptiuu was provided for bini to eat and when 
invited out he used to satisfy himself upon 
this point before accepting. From this he 
got the name of Mullah do piya/.n amongst 
hotli small and great throughout the city. 

Amongst his friends were Abul Fazal and 
kaizi. They used often to visit him at the 
mosque, and correspondetl with him when 
:iw;iy from Delhi. 

I here are several stories r)f the Mullah’s 
introduction to Akbar. Some say that 
one d,ay an ugly, one-eved toothless 
woman came to Akbar complaining 
that a man had assaulted her. Akbar 
proclaimed throughout the city a great 
reward for anyone who should help to find 
the accused. Many were brought into court 
laager for the reward, but the plaintiff would 
turn her face away, not rtvogni-^ing any of 


them. At last the Mullah appeared with 
a very handsome young man who turned out 
to be the offender. Everyone was surprised. 
Akbar asked the Mullah how he knew that 
this was the man. Fhe Mullah replied that 
it was because he had found the main 
washing his face and hands under the dirty 
drain-pipe]of a house, and knew at once that 
that must be the man wanted. The Mullah 
was much praised by Akbar and his Durbar 
as a clev#»r knower of appearances. Some 
say he was brought before Akbar by Faizi, 
as a great humourist. Faizi had much 
influence at court, and the Mullah was re¬ 
commended to Akbar as keeper of the 
new house of worship of Akbar’s new 
religion, the ‘Divine Religion.’ 

BIrbal at that time was very powerful,— 
a good and wise Brahman who was Akbar’s 
minister as well. There are many stories 
of jealousies between Birbal and the Mullah. 
The Mullah had a peculiar way of making 
his turban which Akbar much admired 
(this appears to be shown in the picture). 
Birbal said to Akbar that he could tie a 
turban as well as the Mullah or even better 
and he came to court next day after spend¬ 
ing an hour or more in tying his turban 
before a glass. Akbar tea.sed the Mullah 
saying that Birbal’s turban was now much 
better than the Mullah’s I'he latter retort¬ 
ed that Birbal’s wife must have helped him 
to put on a turban so well. Akbar asked 
for proof. ! he Mullah at once took up his 
turban and asked Birbal to do the same. 
'Fhe Mullah tied his turban again before 
everyone, but Birbal could not do it 
without the help of a looking glass. 
Akbar said to Birbal “I see now that 
whatever is difficult f^ir you to do you 
leave to yi>ur wife”. (It is, of course, 
considered a shameful thing for a man’s 
turban to be tied bv a woman and especially 
Iw his wife !) 

All of .Akbar’s ministers, Birbal, Fodar 
Mall, the learned Abul Fazl, the Hakirn 
Hamam and Mirza Abdul (Aader, were all 
jealous of the Mullah’s influence over Akbar, 
but the Mullah often put them to shame 
by his wit. He was also some thing more 
than a minor poet. 

Wherever Akbar went, he used to take 
the Mullah with him, even on campaigns. 
In 1599 he set out to conquer Ahmednagar. 
Akbar appointed Jehangir as general, but 
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CUAND BiBI. 

From the original painting in the possession of a Muhammadan family at Bijapur, 

he was unsuccessful. Akbar then took . Ahmednagar. The city wall was breached 
command in person. Chand Bibi, a very in- by a cannon ball. She herself stood by the 
telligent and brave woman was then Rani of breach, fully armed, until it was repaired. 

























THE STONES OF VARKNDRA 


A further cannonade was unsuccessful. The 
ilatterers encouraged Akbar^ saying, “ To¬ 
morrow, your Majesty, the fort will be 
taken", “ The fort, the city, and the Rani 
are yours already, Great King", and “How 
can a wretched woman arrest j’our victorious 
progress?" and the like. But the Mullah put 
in his word, “All the kings and emperors of 
the world could not face this brave woman, 
only >mtir Majesty can do it". Everyone 
understood the hint, including Akbar, who 
reflected, “If I conquer the country it will 
mean that I have defeated a woman, 
and if I fail I shall be dishonoured for 
ever by defeat at the hands of a woman". 
So he praised the brave Rani, ordered his 
army to cease hostilities, and returned to 
Agra, restoring even the already conquered 
portions of the Rani’s territory. 

The Mullah was then sixty years of age. 
While marching with Akbar’s army he fell 
ill. Fever shook his joints. He would 
often call his father’s name in his delirium. 
Me had never found him, though he had 
wandered through Arabia, Iran, and India 
in the search. He got worse every day. 
Akbar had to march on, but delayed some 
days in Sukhpal when he knew of the 
Mull ih’s illness. 

“Put not thy trust in princes" says the 
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proverb. Though Akbar often used to 
send messengers to enquire about the 
Mullah’s health, the biographer says that 
no adequate medical treatment was provid¬ 
ed and he got worse and worse. Long 
marches had told upon him. While ill he 
was badly treated by his disciples and 
servants, who were qalandars or dervishes. 
The biographer complains of the faithless¬ 
ness of the world. In his palmy days the 
Mullah could command what he would: 
lying ill, there was no one to give him a 
drink of water. He suffered terribly during 
his illness, but bore the pain bravely. He 
died on the 15th of Ramazan in i6oo a.d. 

I'he news spread like wild fire in the 
camp. Akbar was greatly distressed and 
ordered the army to go into mourning. He 
attended the funeral with all his courtiers, 
and himself read prayer for funerals in the 
jungle. 

The Mullah was fmried in a small country 
town called Handia. Handia means a cook¬ 
ing pot. A comic poet composed the verse:— 
“Well done, Mullah do Piyaza, even after 
thy death thou hast chosen Handia to He 
in”. This alludes to the Mullah’s love of 
pilau, handia being essential ti» the cooking 
of that favourite dish. 

P.tIRA 


THR STONES OF VAKP:N 1 )KA 


II. 

T HK land of Varendra may be divided 
into six localities, each a doab or 
antanfedi, lying between two streams, 
i^»nd all included in a common boundary 
between the Mahananda on the west and 
the Karatoya on the east. 

1 he rivers, flowing through the undulated 
and characteristic reddish soil of Varendra, 
appear to have helped the gradual alluvial 
ormations towards the south-east, lying 
partly in Rajshahi and mostly in Pabna. 
Luitivation in the undulated high lands 
epends entirely on the monsoon rains, for 
^vhich they may justly be called deva- 
1 while the nadi-matrika lands of 
H* Bkar depend very largely on the annual 
floods for their crops. 

12 


.\Itliough the whole tract, between the 
Mahananda ami the Karatoya, is generally 
called the Vtirenar/i^desha, the high lands 
alone are locally known as Varendra or 
Varendii, which has been corrupted into 
Barinda or Barin.’-' It is, however, difficult 
to discover how this name came to be 
associated with the country. One legend 
ascribes it to one Varendra Sura, who is 
said to have inherited it as his personal 
kingdom from his father Bhu Sura. But we 
have hardly any authentic proofs to accept 
this as a fact of hijrtory. 

* Varendra nnd Varendri occur in the Danasagara 
of Belial Sena ; Varendra occurs i.n the Deopara* 
inscription i‘f Vijaya Sena (Epigraphia Indica) and 
Varendri occurs in the copper-plate inscriptu^n of 
Vaidyadeva (Epigraphia Indica). Varendra and 
Varendraku are terms, which have bt'en applied to 
the people. 
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Varendra appears to have been included 
in the kingdom of Eaundravardhana, llie 
land of the Pundras, who, according to 
Manu, were a race of Kshatriyas that had 
fallen from social distinction by their 
gradual abandonment of religious rites, 
due to their inability to come across learned 
Brahmanas capable of giving them proper 
instructions. Be that as it may, the Kingdom 
of Paundravardhana was known from 
earliest antiquity as an important kiiigjoin 
in Eastern India. It does not appear to 
have extended at that time to any place 
beyond the well-defined limits of Varendra. 
But an expansion was certainly effected later 
on, when the little kingdom of Paundra¬ 
vardhana came to acquire the distinction 
of an Empire, commonly called Gaurian. 
As soon as this expansion took place, the 
name of Paundravardhana came naturally 
to indicate a bhukll or division of the 
Empire, including many hishayas or sub¬ 
divisions, containing numerous mandalas or 
centres of population. It is just possible 
that Varendra came about the same time 
to assert its local name as that of a distinct 
bishaya of the then inflated bhukti of 
Paundravardhana to distinguish it from 
other sub-divisions of the Empire. At any 
rate, we have no special mention of the 
name of Varendra until we come to this 
period of its history. It is a period of 
struggle for empire l)etween the Kitigs of 
the Pala and Sena dynasties, an epoch, 
immediately preceding the Moslem raid, 
that is still enshrouded in almost a hopeless 
mystery. 

For want of better names, the doabs of 
Varendra may be conveniently called after the 
rivers as (i) the Mahananda-doab, between 
the Mahananda and the Tangana, (2I the 
Tangana-doab, between the Mahananda 
and the Tangana on the west and the Punar- 
bhava on the east, (3) the Punarbhava-doab 
between the Mahananda and the Punar- 
bhava on the west and the Attreyi on the 
east, (4) the Atlreyl-doab, between the 
Attreyi and the Jabuna, (5) the Jabuna-doab, 
between the Jabuna and the TuLiganga. 
and (6' the Karatoya-doab, betw'een the 
Pulsiganga and the Karatoya. 

Most of these rivers have changed their 
old courses in many places, and created 
thereby numerous marshy low lands in 
North Bengal. One extensive march, the 


(ihukshi Beel, in the district of Dinajpur, 
appears to have been an old channel of the 
Attreyi, which now flows by its west. This 
was the parting line. It divided the land 
of Varendra into two parts, the western and 
the eastern, with an equal number of doabs 
in each. But the Karatoya-doab, on the 
extreme east, must have always been a 
border land between the kingdom of Kam- 
rupa and Varendra. 

They were undoubtedly an enterprising 
race, gifted with energy and wisdom, who 
first endeavoured to build in stone in a 
country where the material was neither 
cheap nor capable of being easily imported. 
Although the buildings are no longer in 
existence, their stone-relics are still in evi¬ 
dence, more abundantly in the western than 
in the eastern part of Varendra. Bricks 
were no doubt the chief building materials 
of the country, but temples built entirely of 
stone, do not appear to have been unknown 
wherever the necessary materials could be 
conveniently commandeered. U is, however, 
impossible at this distance of time to ascer¬ 
tain even approximately the age when stone 
was first introduced into Varendra as a 
material for building purposes. 

The stone-relics of Varendra would imply 
that stones used to be imported either from 
the eastern range of the Vindhya or the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas. Impor¬ 
tation from these localities could have been 
convenient in those days when the people 
of Varendra had succeeded in extending 
their area of influence beyond the limits of 
their own country. But as the political 
history of Varendra is still a matter of mere 
guess work, it is unsafe to hazard any opi¬ 
nion about the age when stone buildings 
were first introduced into Varendra. 

As the Aryan migration came from the 
west, and as luiiKling materials of stone are 
more in evidence in the western than in the 
eastern part of Varendra, it is reasonable 
to inter that stone materials were first in¬ 
troduced into the western part and subse¬ 
quently carried as far eastward as the cir¬ 
cumstances permitted. 

These building stones, whether dressed, 
carved or sculptured, cannot, however, 
help us to ascertain the age of their first 
introduction for more reasons than one. 
As there have never been any hills in 
Varendra, and as the importation of stones 
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THE Adinn Mosqi e, 


must have been attended with difhculties, 
the stone materials collected in one age 
appear to have been repeatediv utilised in 
ail subsequent ages with such modifications 
of size and patterns of workmanship as the 
circumstances demanded. 'I'hus a polished 
piece of basalt with an Arabic inscription 
on the obverse and a deep cut flower t)r 
Hindu image on the reverse is freipientlv 
met with in Varendra. 

The Mahananda-doab contains by far the 
largest nunibcr of building-stones in and 
around i^atulua. The Punarbhava-doab 
is another area where they are also pretty 
largely in evidence. Although we cannot 
accurately determine the age of their intro¬ 
duction, in some cases we have manifest 
indications to show in what sort of buildings 
they had been originally used. Many relics 
disclose their undoubted connection with 
chaityas and stupas, indicating thereby the 
introduction of stones into Varendra when 
such edifices used to be built in India. 

Whatever uncertainty may cling to the 
age of the first introduction of stones into 
Varendra, there can hardly be anv uncer¬ 
tainty as to the artistic excellence of car¬ 
vings and sculptures, which characterised 
them for taste and finish, or for design and 
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execution. The steps of the 
Mimbar (pulpit) of the great 
Adina appear.^ to have been 
built with stones gathered 
from temples. While these 
steps lay in ruins for a long 
time before the recent repairs 
were effected, stone relics of 
temples were clearly visible 
in the recesses. Only one 
sample out of many is repro¬ 
duced here from the writer’s 
private collection of photo¬ 
graphs taken on the spot. 

'I'ernple doors and pillars, either lying by 
themselves or utilised in mosques and 
mausoleums give us a fair idea of the huge 
dimensions of the original edifices to which 
they once belonged. No attempt has, 
however, been made as yet to study these 
stones or to gather the stories which they 
unquestionably reveal. 

A stone is a mere stone so long as it lies 
untouched bv man in its native hillside. 
As soon as it IS severed and utilised by man, 
it comes to possess a story of its re-birth,— 
a story more or less fascinating according 
to the distance it travels, the purposes it is 
made to serve, the decorations with which 
it is tMiibellishcd. It is then that we can 
no longer pass it by as a mere stone. We 
begin to see in it not only the hand of man, 
but his whole history of developments, 
temporal and spiritual. 

Before we can gather ail this from the 
stones of Varendra. a systematic research of 
the relics in all parts of the country should 
be carried on with the zeal with which it 
has been so well begun. 

A. K. Maitra. 


SHIPS AND BOATS IN OLD INDIAN ART 


I N some of the minor Indian temples there 
A are also to be met with representations 
of ships and boats. Thus in Bhuban- 
i^shwar there is an ofd temple on the west 
holy tank of Vindusarobara 
which is called Vaital Deul after the pecu- 
form of its roof resembling a ship 


capsized, lor the word ‘naif denotes a ship. 
The roof is more in the style of some 
of the Dravidian temples of Southern 
India, notably the raths of Mahavelliporc 
than of Orissan Architecture. An illustration 
of this temple is given by Srijut Akshay 
Kumar Maitra, the well-known historian 
in the Modern Review for March, iqio, which 
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N''- 1 No. 2. 

Andlira Ship*coins of 
it is not necessary to reproduce that here 
again. Again, sonic old temples in the 
district of Burdwan furnish us with similar 
representations of ships and boats. One 
such appears in an old dilapidated temple 
in my native village, Amailpur, 2.’ miles 
from the K. 1. K. Station, Memar'i. The 
sculpture represents two vessels passing 
each other which arc exactly similar in size 
and form. There is one cabin in each with 
its roof of the favouritecapsized boat pattern. 

Besides tlie representations of ships and 
boats III liulian sculpture anil painting, 
there are a few interesting representations 
in some old Indian coins which point un- 
mistakeably to the development of Indian 
shipping and naval activity. There has 
been a remarkable find of some Andhra 
coins in the east coast belonging to the 
second and third century a. d. on which 
is to be delected the device of a tod masted 
ship, “evidently of large size.” With regard 
to the meaning of the device Mr. Vincent 
Smith has thus remarked: “Some pieces 
having the figure of a ship suggest the 
inference that Yajna Sri’s (184-213 a. d.) 
power was not confined to the land.'*® 
Again : “ I he ship coins perhaps struck by 
Yajna Sri, testify to the existence of a sea¬ 
borne trade on the Coromandel Coast in the 
pt century of the Christian era."t This 
inference is, of course, amply supported 
by what we know of the history of the 
Andhras in whose times, according to R. 
Sewell, “There was trade both by sea and 
over land with Western Asia, Greece, 
Rome and Egypt as well as China and the 
Last.“{ 

In his South Indian Buddhist AntitjiiiUesll 

Alexander Rea gives illustrations and des- 
* Early Histnry of India, p. 202. 
t Z. n. M. Cl., p. 61^. On Andhra Coi nn(re. 

I Impfnal (nizr-Hfor, now t;<lilion, Tl, p. 

^ ii AnlMologiail Survey of India, N«‘\v imm-riai 

.Vrifs, XV, p. 2(;. ' 


No. 3. No. 4. 

the 2nd ccnUiry A.D. 

cription of three of these Ship-coins of the 
Andhras. They are all of lead, w'eighing 
respectively 101 grains, 65 grains and 21^ 
grains. The obverse of the first shows a 
ship resembling the Indian dhoni, with bow 
to the right. The vessel is pointed in 
vertical section at each end. On the poini 
of the stem is a round ball. The rudder 
in the shape of a post with spoon on end 
projects below. 'I’he deck is straight, an<l 
on it are two round objects from whicli 
rise two masts, each with a cross tree at 
the top. Traces of rigging can be faintlx 
seen. The obverse of tlie sec* aid shows a 
ship to the right. The device resembles 
that of the first, l)ut the features are not 
quite distinct. The deck in the specimen 
is curved. The obverse of ifie third repre¬ 
sents a device similar to the precedin;^, 
showing even more distinctlv than the 
first. The rigging is crossed between the 
masts. On the right of the vessel appear 
three balls and under the side are two 
spoon-shaped oars. No. 45 in the plate of 
Sir Walter Elliot’s Coina of Southern India 
is also a coin of lead with a two-masteil 
ship on the obverse. 

Besides these Andhra coins tliere have 
been found out some Kurumbar or Pallava 
coins on the Coromendal Coast, on the 
reverse of which there is a figure of a ‘two- 
masted ship like the modern coasting vessel 
or d'honi, steered by means of oars from the 
stem.’ The Kurumbars were a pastoral 
tribe living in associated communities and 
inhabiting for some hundred years before 
the 7th century “the country from the ba.^^c 
of the table-land to the Palar and Penmn 

river.They are stated to have been 

engaged in trade, and to have owned ships 
and carried on a considerable commerce by 
sea.”* 

* Sir Wallt-r Klliol in ihc A^iiiiiitnui/a Orlenfiih'i. 
\^> 1 . Ill, Fart II, (Coins of Southern India), p.ijjo 35 
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The excellent reproductions from the rare 
Indian ship coins 1 owe to the courtesy of 
mv two gifted cousins, Sj. Ordhendra Kumar 
Ganguly, solicitor, High Court and a well- 


known artist of the ‘new school,’ and his 
younger brother, Sj. Oleendra Kumar 
Ganguly, also an artist of great promise. 

Radua Kumito Mookerjek. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


To 

'I'hk KniToR, “Mr>i>EK'^ Kevibw”. 

SiK, 

W'ould you ploase allow me lo say soniolliing 
your luttf signed S in the Modern Review for June, 
p, 61,^, and headed “Man Mandir at Jaipur”. 

(1) The Jaipur Observatory is neither called .Man 
Mandir nor has il “been erected by the noble Raja 
Maiisingh.” The credit of having erected this the 
most important and complete of the Hve observatories 
at Delhi, Muttra, Benares. Jaipur and I’jjain belong 
to the astronomer-prince, Maharaja Sawai J.'usingh 

II who founded the city of Jaipur. His observatory 
,ii Hena^<^s happens to be situated in Man Mandir, 
a temple and .t palace combined, erected by his 
aiueslor, Maharaja Mansingh, and conspicuous 1 )\- 
its long and sleep Hight of steps on the ri\'or side, not 
far from Bengalitola. Sawai Jaisingh's observatory 
in Man Mandir raim* to be called Man Mandir by 

upuchara, which is .sometimes bolstered up 
hy llie false elvmology of Pandits who derive man 
from the root measure instead of taking il 

to In' a proper noun which it is undoubtedly here. 
Hc-iu'f the not very uncommon mistake of the writer. 

I2) I'he present Maharaja of Jaipur, whose great 
interest in the glories of his ancestors and in the .spread 
of ctilima; antong his people is equalled only by his 
lil)ernliiy, has completeb' restored the greatest of the 
ohst rvaioi ies, the one at Jaiptir ; the second, that iti 
isatra Jaisingh Sawai at Delhi has lately been com¬ 
pletely repriired on the .s;imo lines as were laid by the 
lestorers of the observatory at the capital in t«)02. 
I'he requisite funds have just been sanctioned for 
the restoration ol the observatory at the Man Mandir 

III Benares. Of the other two, the observatory at 
• jjain is quite in ruins, one of the tottering instruments 
liaving been seen in use as a temple for Siva by I^r. 
Hunter as early as the first half of the i9lh century 
and the other at Muttra was, atx'ording to Growse, 
demolished by a (.iovernment contractor and the ruins 
carted away. 

I hose who take an interest in the achievements of 
Sawai Jaisingh in the realm of astronomy, which are 
[iraciically the high-water-marks of efficiency of 
lue-ielescopic astronomy, are referred to the following 
hierature on the subject— 

^amrat Siddhanta and Yanira raja Karika (Sanskrit 
Mss. Jaipur Public l..ibrary and Benares Queen’s 
College I,ibrary\ 

Mohammtii Shahi {YarsvAn Alwar State 
Cibrary). 

A description of the instruments at Benares in 
English by the late Pandit RApA Deva SAstrf, 
MahAmahopAdhyAya, c.i.k. 

An article by Dr. Hunter in Asiotir Hesenrckes, 
Vol. V. 


By far the best and the most comprehensive book 
on the subject dealing chiefly with the Jaipur instru¬ 
ments is one entitled, “ I'he Jaipur Ob.servalory and 
its Builder, l)y l.ieut. A. H. Gariclte, R. K., assisted 
by Pimdit (ihandradhar Gubri. Pioneer Press, Ail.aha- 
bad, 1902.” Copies of which can be had from the 
Superitnending I'.ngineer Office, Jaipur, for payment. 

(4) *l'lie u.'iine of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Jaipur Slate, i.s Sanjiban Gangopadhyaya, not 
Sanjibchandra. 

(.!;) I'he Almanac Reform Scheme of the Maha- 
mandal was on paper only and nothing came out of 
il as out of half a dozen other pompous schemes 
fathered by that grand, slow mov ing body. Par more 
useful ;md successful, as far as they weiU--vvcrc the 
sittings of .Astronomer's ('onfeience held at Bombay 
during Christmas, i9<-)4, presided over by His Holiness 
the Sank.iracharva and His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. The Secretaries advertised a prize of 
Rs. 5000 for a new Karnna grontha, and as far 
as I know, matters have not progressed beyond that. 

G. 

Hearing the other side. 

In the June number of the Modern Review the 
article tmtitled: “A page from Modern Spain" is 
well-introduced as rather “some ugly dream than a 
sad reality”. That the wiiter in the New Age has 
indulged in a da)’-dream or pcrliaps dniwn from 
;i “penny dreadful” seems manifest. Likely Mr. 
Sudhindra Bose would class the production among 
the .vl kind of .American journalism, the muck-raker. 

1. There reigns a chaotic confusion in the writer’s 
miuti .about the Spanish (raarrffa CiiuV#, the Jesuits, 
the gaol-keepers and the detective police : 4 institutions 
that art blended here for the first time. 

2. The New'A^e should know that the Inquisition 
much more terrible in Protestant imaginations than in 
reality, is media’val, h.as never been in the hands of the 
Jesuits and has been abolished long ago both in Spain 
and Portugal. 

At present no civilised nation allows torture 
at any stage of the criminal prcKcdure. 

4. The whole “story" is so vague, anonymous and 
fanciful a.s to leave the reader perfectly sceptic about 
it. Por all these enormities not a shadow of proof 
is given. Wt by an elementary principle of law “none 
are wicked until it is proved." 

Behind the dream, besides, there is the sad reality. 
“Things are not what they seem” and I would once 
for all neg the readers of the M. R. whenever they 
are before sensational literature not to hurry, but 
to “hear the other side”. They should also iry to 
know, once for all, the character of iho.se who habitual¬ 
ly write against th*' Jesuits and the ('atholic Church. 

They will find help, 1 hope, in the following extract 
one of the many that appeared in the Catholic papers 
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even of India such as //<# Catholic Hrriild of Calcutta 
and the Examiner of Bombay. It is written by a 
man in a position to judge and in the light of after* 
events. 

"The one topic of the week is the execution of the 
Spanish professor of anarchy, Francesco F'errer. To 
us Frenchmen it ought to be of very secondary 
concern. But in reality, it is the subject of all 
conversation, the only topic of newspaper articles. 
It is the pretext of manifesiaiions which pretty well 
everywhere turn into riots. In a few days, when the 
public bodies will resume their work, h will be the 
unending subject of passionate discussions. 

"Why all tnis agitation about a minor event in the 
internal politics of a neighbouring country’ There 
is but one answer; international Freemasonry wills 
it so, and in the whole world, following the altitude 
of the papers In the matter, it would be possible to 
discover those who are enslaved by the sect, those who 
have only some connection with it, and those who are 
independent. U is sad to have to state that the latter 
class is by far the smallest, not only in France, but 
in fiermaii) and Kngland as well. The crowd 
follows the newspapers, it follows them without 
enthusiasm, and, at least in Paris, a certain current 
of resistance was marked from the beginning and 
grew da) h\ day. Popular irtsiinct does not under¬ 
stand M’hat interest it tan ha\t' in that excitement 
about a foreigner after all pretty touch unknown 
But b) far too rmmerotjs )'et aie those who hlltidlv 
obey the word of command from the Lodges ami 
deplore the "crime” committed by the Spanish justice 
and Government. 

"As usual, the leaders clever!) shift the <juestion. 
No one mentioi^s or discusses the abominalile theories 
propounded by Ferrer. N(» one recalls the fact that 
when a bomb was thrown in Madrid on the King’s 
passage, the day of his marriage, Ferrer was acquitted 
only for want of material proofs of his guilt, which 
was evident for ever)' oiu.*. The great arguments of 


the leaders are—the procedure against Ferrer was 
semi-secret; therefore he could not defend himself; 
the crimes he has committed are purely of the moral 
order, and the proof is not forthcoming that he 
himself has taken an active part in the barceknta 
insurrection. 

"These two statements are false. The procedure 
followed in Ferrer’s ca.sc is the regular one fwfore 
military ju.stice at the lime of martial law, and he was 
confronted with all the witnesse.s. As for his share 
in the Barcelona riot-s, it has been proved clearly by 
numerous witnesses—officers, soldiers, working men, 
.nnd the republican mayor of one of the suburbs. I.et 
us even admit that Ferrer did not with his own hand 
-set fire to any buildings or murder any soldier, docs 
it follow that it) strict justice it is not lawful to condemn 
for abetment of murder one w'ho, for many )Tars has 
devoted him.self to organise the insurrection, to rendt?r 
it inevitable and sanguinary ? 

"I’seless to insist. It is a question of common sense 
and the readers of the Catholic Herald, beyond doubt, 
as well as all Frenchmen that reflect, are of in)- 
opinion. Bui there .are who do not reflect. 

"The acts of Ferrer’s champion.s show the value of 
his cause and the end they had in view. It is Freema- 
sonr)- that leads the tnovement with the object of 
realising against (jalholic Spain, by using Ferrer’s 
name, the same scheme which the Drevfus affair has 
enabled them to carry out against the (.'.itholics of 
France, And if in France, much more for inst.ance 
than in Italy, the manifestations in favour of h'errer 
have presented a character of cxi'eptional gravity, it 
is because Freemasonry deems this .a go »d opporiimiiv 
to aim new blows ol the Catholics, 1 ha\'e shfiwn 
you, I l>elieve, that the approjich of the gi-ncral eleciiims 
obliges them to renew the religious war to prev<‘iit 
public opinion from condemning the (Virlianientar\ 
ineptitude of their friends." 

( . H. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
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The Influence of the Age on the Writer ; by f 
Ghosal, M. A., Ahmcdabad ; Price annas 4. 

This is a lecture on the literary history of England. 
It is nicely printed and contains a brief resume of 
the subject, iliustraied by exlracts from well-known 
F.nglish critics. The pamphlet is likely to be of some 
use to students taking their first lessons in the history 
of F.nglish literature. 

A Survey of Indian Modern Handlooms -. by Jagan- 
nath Sahaya, T. /T., late of the Higher Technical 
Institute, Tokio. 

This is a very useful publication. It points out the 
defects of all the existing handlooms, and suggests 
where and how improvements may be introduced. 
The writer has a thorough gra.sp of the subject he deals 


with, and intcmL to bring out a loom himself, .suitabK 
for weaving coarst' towels, lamp wicks and the like. 
The booklet should lie in the hands of evervone in¬ 
terested in the subject. 

Repetition of Algebraical FormuUv: by S. Sukul- 
S. Audiy 6* Co., 5^ H Street, CalcuUn. 

Price 0-5-9. 

'I'his is a nicely printed text hook for beginners. Whv 
algebraical formulas are U!»ed, and how they saw 
time and labour, will be clearly grasped by the sludeni 
who makes an intelligent use of the explanatm-y nott' 
with which the exercise arc prefixe<l. 

The Indian Association, Calcutta. 

'I’hc subject of the Association, wi far as it can !>'' 
gleaned from the prospc'ctus now before us, is "1 ■ 
promote the political, intellectual and material develop- 
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jiK iit of iIk* people"—a worthy object certainl)-, but 
j;jr loo comprehensive in scope and of too ambitious 
;i irliaracter to jfive rise to much conlidence. 'I’he 
names of the promoters and organisers have not been 
puhlished. 

The Ne-w Pilgrim's Progress : by Prof. Kama- 
khya Na*h Mitra, M. A., B. Baakipur ; Price 
annas four. 

I'his pamplilet, consisting of 51 quarto pages, is a 
reprint of a lecture delivered hy Prof. Mitra on 'I'olstoy 
the man and the meaning of his life. It has now 
become almost the fashion for every school boy essayist 
to rush into prim with his lectures delivered at juvenile 
associaili>ns and debating clubs, and the word 'lecture' 
thus Stands in danger of acquiring somewhat con- 
lempimius significance in the minds of the ih(*ughlful 
people of our countrv. Rut we can assure the reading 
pul.lie that the one under review is of ;m entirely 
(iillcreni character, and will amply repay perusal. 

I bougli a fearned professor, the lecturer cornmaiids a 
Iclicitious pen, and his sl\le is not cuinhers<une like 
ihal of some others of his class we kno«', who seem 
to tia\’(‘ been so tlioroughl\- o\’erpower«-tl l»v the weight 
et their learning tliat they get cimked in giving ex¬ 
pression to it. The result is that his account of the 
t.iiiuMis Russian m)\cli*-t, s<KiaI reformer and edu- 
c.ilionist is eminently readable. I'olstov's name is 
not as uniamiliar in India (n dav as it was a dec/rde 
ago. hut he is not, we beliexc, extensi\'<'ly known and 
studied in this country, and any exposition of the 
u-rn.trkalrle vicissitudes of his career aiul of his views 
on life atui tiling is to be welcomed. In the present 
lusi.iiii e, we arc gratified l<» find that the work has 
been undertaken h\' thoroughly capable hands, and 
(hr )>am|ihlei liefoic us gives an admirable summary 
ol 'lolsto\'', r;areer .and interpretatioit of life. I'he 
pic'-iiit reviewer do«-s not share Ihof. Mitra's en- 
ibu'-iastn tor rostioy. Peter Laiouchc in his excellent 
.e.oiim <i| "Anarchism" has shown that I'olstov is 
io|( i.iicd l>\ tlu- ('/ai and the Russianautocracs Iwcause 
bts philosophical ‘■.\n.ii< histn‘' is of the miltlesi type 
nn.tgmablf, leading tnen li'wards iitaclion and coward- 
1\ fudurancc. .\ well-known modern (icrmati critic, 
M,i\ Nonfan, has shown up I'olstryv's pretensions to 
c.ink evm^ tolerably high as a st)ciologisl and philo- 
''opher. We should do well to leinemlrcr now and 
then the homely adage that all that glittc-rs is not gold 
.in<l that everyone ' .• I' l.- g in the verbiwe, sledge- 
b.jimnor, incoherent slyie alletUed b\ Tol.stoy on the 
meaning of life should not be dignilied by that grand 
old name, hallowed by the memory of the Indian 
Hishis, of Buddha, Spinoza, and Kant. We note that 
I’rol. Mitra admits that Tolstoy's denunciations of 
m.'dern civilisation are highly exaggerated, and tliat 
b' has nothing original to leach. S’or can we forget 
lii^ [>hilosophy of marriage which is impracticable and 
""iild lead to the extinction of mankind in a single 
"' 111ration, and one is inevitably reminded in this con¬ 
i'" turn of the contrast between his practice anti hispro- 
' sums which has been so often commented upon. The 
^ii-atness of Tolstoy lies in his mwels.and hispracti- 
' d 11 ic'tnpts to elevate the Russian |>easant.s also aeserve 
• "UK- recognition. His novels, as ps\chologic.d present- 
‘11 ivi of some aspects of life in Russia, .stand almost 
luii ualled, but c\en here we must recognise Tolstoy’s 
'"•nations as a literary artist, for like Levigne in 
iina Karentne^ he Is almost totally devoid of the 


saving grace of humour, and some of his descriptions 
are interminably dull and tedious and one cannot help 
remarking that he might have practised brevity with 
greater effect. But when all is said, we recognise that 
the learned lecturer ha.s performed his task with great 
credit and ability and succeeded in revealing to us Tol¬ 
stoy the man at his best and Interpreting hi.s mes.sage 
with tha sympathy and insight of a genuine admirer. In¬ 
cidentally, the learned lecturer's observations on the 
unsuitability of University education to develop the 
thinking faculty in us deserve notice. 

The Singularity of Buddhism by If- Wiitha Sinha 
with Introduction and Notes hy F. L. Woodward, 
M. A., Printed at and obtainable from the "Sinhala 
Samaya" Press, Colombo, Ceylon. Pp X -f 155. 

It is an excellent compendium of Buddhism mainly 
based on the Pali ('anon. Bui the author has not 
taken sufficient care to make the Iniok an organic 
whole; it piTKliices on the reader an impres.sion of 
scrapj)iness. 

/\s regards the essential points of Buddhism the 
autimr sa\s—“I'here is no virtue nobler than the culti¬ 
vation of Universal l.ove, no happiness sweeter than 
mental Tramjuility, no truth clearer ittan the cx- 
ist<'nL'e of Impermanence In every stale of aggregation 
{Stnkhanw, no religion higher than moral and in- 
t<*!lectuHl development and no philosophy greater 
than that which teaches the production of immediate 
^esull^ v isible to self and others. These and several 
other ideals f(»rm the quintessence of Buddhism" (Pre¬ 
face). In the body of the book, he gives the leading 
characteristics of the religion in 221 short paragraphs; 
but these paragraphs are too short to maVe any deep 
impression on the mind. The book is, how’cvcr, a 
usef'il publication and will give the reader, in a small 
compass, the tiistinctive features of Buddhism. 

Towards the end of the bc/ok the author gives the 
true inUTprelalion of the word "Nibbana". ft is not 
lot.'il .innihilaiion as Is popularly supposed but is 
something positive that can lx- seen and has been seen. 
It Is eternal, unc.tused, ptTpeiu.al and unchattging. 

The notes giv en at the end o( the book are u.seful. 
Buddhism is a religion of toleration and the book 
should have been written in the vtme spirit. But 
unfortunately our author's lemarks are marked with 
a spirit of intorlcrancc quite unworthy of a follower 
of Ht.ddha. 

Maiies ( han'dra Ghosh. 
Sanskrit and English. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus. Volume III, Parts 
Hi and iv (nos. 10 and n). Chhandogyu Upanisad 
translated by Hahu Srisa Chandra Vasu and pub¬ 
lished by Hahn Sudhindra Nath Va.sn at the Panini 
0 ^ce,fiah<tdurgtnj ; Allahabad. Pp. and 

.Annual Subscription :—Inland Rs. 12. 
Foreign £,i. Single copy Pe. i 8. 

In these two issues the third, the fourth and the 
6flh chapters of the IJpanisad have been edited, 
annotated, and translated. The translation of Madhva’s 
Hhashya has also betm given. 

We once more beg to draw the attention of our 
readers to this exct'llent series which, when completed 
will Ik! as useful as the Sacred Books of the East edited 
by Max-MuUcr, This series is indispensable to lheo« 
logical students of our country. 
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Bengali. 

Bilat-Bhraman: {Tntvels in England), Part I, hy 
Dr. Indu Madhab Mnlltck, M.A., M. D. The 
Indian Publishing House, j 2, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Price annas ten. 

To hi-s well-known academic distinctions Dr. 
MuUick is bent upon adding those of an extensi*'e 
traveller. He is one of the very few Indians who have 
a first-hand knowledge of the celestial Empire, as his 
volume on Travels in China testifies; and now he has 
given us another equally interesting volume on his 
experiences of Western Europe. 'The book under 
review is only the first part of the work and carries the 
narrative \ip to the landing at Dover. Dr. Mullick’s 
English experiences are yet to be told, and we shall 
await the appearance of the second part with con¬ 
siderable interest. In the present volume he gives 
short accounts of the things he noticed at Colombo, 
Aden, Port Said, Marseilles and Paris, and recounts 
his experiences on board the steamship in which he 
sailed from India. Visitors to Europe have not been 
many among our countrymen. Those who do visit 
Europe arc mostly students, with little or no practical 
knowledge of the world, and the narratives of their 
experiences, though useful in their way, do not carry 
much weight; some of them revisit the country in 
maturer age, and the ideas and opinions of such 
persons are of course valuable. But what distinguishes 


Dr. Mullick is that he belongs to neither of the classes 
mentioned. He is a scholar possessing varied learning 
on a wide range of subjects, and a pnysician by pro¬ 
fession ; he has travelled in India and China, but 
mature in age, this is the first time that he has set 
foot on Western soil. His views are therefore likely 
to be fresher, more truly iiuTginou- and less warped 
by foreign prejudices and predilictions than those of 
the other two classes. And this is what we actually 
find in this book. His sentences are crisp and effect¬ 
ive , his observations arc sound; he feels for his 
country. Dr. Mullick seems to have a poor opinion 
of the physioue of the average French soldier, and for 
the matter of that, of all the Latin races of Southern 
Europe and of Tutonic Germany as well. That 
being so, the thought nainrally suggests itself, how is 
it that they are among the gn^at powers of the world ? 
We leave the reader to answer this question as best 
as he may, premising only that in intelligence the 
Indians are admittedly inferior to no European nation. 
The mourning statue.s of Alsace and Lorraine in the 
gardens of the Presidential palace in Paris recall to 
the author the Partition of Bengal; but we do not 
know what would happen if the B- wanted to 

commemorate the event a la I i-a' .. i The book 
is nicely got up and well-bound, and embellished with 
a few excellent pictures. 

A. B. C. 


NOTES 


Indian Student in America. 

In the year 1906, Mr. J. C. Das was prepar¬ 
ing for his B. A. examination in Calcutta 
when he left for Japan with the second 
batch of students sent by the Calcutta 
Association. We stayed a little over a 
year in Japan studying the conditions and 
working in various factories. From the be¬ 
ginning Mr. Das was interested in the busi¬ 
ness side of industrial enterprises without 
which no business can stand. Not finding 
enough opportunities in japan he came to 
America and entered the College of Com¬ 
merce of the University of California. 

In his first year Mr. Das proved his merit 
by securing the first place with 99^* marks 
in Accounting. Now after a brilliant 
college career he has received his B. Sc. 
degree with highest honours in practical 
economics. 

At present Mr. Das is studying the methods 
of administration in the large department 
stores, banks, and other business concerns. 


His special subject being that of “Business 
Manager." He is a thorough Accountant and 
is well posted in the lines of banking and 
credit which are the backbone of all-com¬ 
mercial enterprise in modern times. 

S. G. 

A woman head of an Extensive 
School System. 

The orthodox “national” idea of woman 
is to make her devote her entire life to pots 
and pans and brooms. We let her employ 
the little liesure that she has in listen¬ 
ing to and retailing the .details of petty 
scandals. But in the wide, wide world 
outside of the Peninsula, the services of 
woman arc being utilized for the improve¬ 
ment of the race. 

The latest experiment being tried in this 
respect is to put a woman at the head of 
the extensive municipal school system of 
Chicago—the second largest metropolis 
in the New World. Mrs, Ella Flagg Young, 
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who is thus honoured^ is just past middle 
age and has distinguished herself as teacher, 
high school principal and college professor. 
13 y nature, she possesses a wonderful fund 
of executive ability and a rare genius for 
evoking the love and loyalty of the children 
as well as their instructors. Mrs. Young 
is paid Rs. 30,000 a year for her work, and 
is the highest salaried woman teacher in 
the world. 

Just how well the female head of Chica¬ 
go schools understands her wards, and 
just how the city benefits from it, can he 
gathered from a trifling reform instituted 
by her. She has induced the members of 
her board of education to tear up the brick 
pavements in the school yards and replace 
them with soft cinders. “Boys can’t plav 
marbles on brick pavements”, says Mrs. 
Young ; and everybody knows boys must 
play marbles, especially during the spring 
and summer months. I'he point to be noted 
here is this : while the male predecessors 
of the present head of the Chicago schools 
never bothered about so trifling a hardship, 
tlie mother-heart in Mrs. Young at once 
went out to set aside this difficulty. 

‘rile “Superintendent of Schools”, as she 
is called, has instituted many other reforms, 
which only a woman could think of. As 
a result, the Chicago schools are >howing 
touches of refinement and culture that they 
formerly lacked ; and the scholastic sys¬ 
tem is being shorn of its former brutal 
routine and humanized. 

In India, we, too, need a great deal of such 
humanization of our educational system. 

Filipinos and Outside Capital. 

Knglightened rilii.. are firmly putting 

their foot down on the appropriation of 
large tracts of their land by Americans— 
even for a money consideration. This, they 
think—and with perfect justification— 
niight mean the eternal tying of the Philip¬ 
pines to the apron strings of the United 
btates, something which the average Fili¬ 
pino would regard with horror. 

These sentiments have been strongly 
brought out by the recent purchase of 55,000 
iicres of friar land (formerly held by the 
Roman Catholics) by the agents of the 
Havcmeyer Sugar Trust, a notorious 
American combine. Mr. Manuel L. Quezon, 
Junior Resident Commissioner of the Phi¬ 


lippine Islands in the United States, who be¬ 
longs to the Nationalist party in the Philip¬ 
pine Assembly, denounces this business 
transaction in unequivocal words. Says he t 

'‘From the outset we have fought against the ac¬ 
quisition of large areas of land in the Philippine Archi¬ 
pelago by outside capital, whether corporations or 
private individuals. For this reason I am utterly 
opposed to the sale of friar land in Mindoro to agents 
of the American Sugar Trust. I should oppose such 
a sale to any concern or individual, but more especial¬ 
ly the great corporation that controls the sugar market 
of the Ignited Stales. To permit this sale was a plain 
violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the organic 
act." 

The reason why this stand is taken is 
plainly explained by Mr. Quezon : 

“Certainly, the Filipinos do not want the friar lands 
sold in large areas. The fear of the Filipinos is that 
the disposition of the friar or other public lands In 
large areas, especially to great corporations with 
powerful connections in this country, will mean that 
the Islands will be for ever tied to the United Statn. 
It is for this reason that we do not want absolute free 
trade with the United States. Our fear is that it 
would lend to hind the Archipelago more closely to 
the Attjerican Government." 

Absentee landlordism is always to be 
deprecated, particularly when the landlords 
are entire strangers. 

Beneficent Bacteria. 

In these days when science has declared a 
relentless war on micro-organisms, it must 
be borne in mind that all bacteria are by no 
means the enemies of man. While a few 
species of microbes are peiniciou.s, many of 
them are actively beneficent. Indeed, life 
would be imposible without some kinds. 
This is easy to comprehend when it is 
realized that bacteria are nature’s putrefac¬ 
tive agents. Without their activity in 
reducing to elements the dead animal and 
plant tissue, this earth would soon be unin¬ 
habitable. Certain species are indispensible 
in the souring of milk and the making of 
cheese ; others in the preparation of leather; 
and some in the making of vinegar and 
other fermented foods. 

Metchnikoff, the European scientist, gives 
it out as his opinion that the bacteria found 
in lactic acid (sour milk) prolong life. 
Upon the publication of this statement “sour 
milk drinking” is actually coming to be a 
craze with many western people, and the 
Metchnikoff laboratory, which makes a 
speciaUe of putting up the preparation 
according to the scientist’s approved formula 
is making considerable money. 
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The Transvaal Indians. 

General Botha has begun his administra¬ 
tion like a statesman by releasing Dinizulu 
and restoring him his pension. But the 
attitude of his government towards the 
Indians remains unchanged. They are 
carrying on their campaign as doggedly 
as ever» though large numbers of ihenr are 
being imprisoned or deported to India. The 
moral victory already belongs to them, 
though the victory that wouhl be plain 
enough to all has not yet come. 

Mother's Education. 

The mother is the most loved, the most 
adored creature in India; and the Iirdian 
am/er, i^elng the embodiment unselBsh- 
iiess and devotion, fvillv deserves this 
adoration. But anv one who has liestowed 
a single thought on tlic matter knows that 
in this country the Intlian nuither is woefulK 
handicapped because there is i d means 
uf imparting tlie scientific knowleiige that 
cvci'v woman must needs possess in ortler 
to discharge her maternal duties. 

Just now the Norwegian women, who 
recently have been enfranchised, are de¬ 
manding that the government shall open 
schools with the sole purpose uf educating 
young women in their duties as wives and 
iinithers. In America, women are joining 
together to carry essential scientific know¬ 
ledge to the mothers and mothers-to-he. 
With this object in view, the “National 
Congress of Mothers” was establishe<l some 
lime ago, whose organizers are now agita¬ 
ting that every village, every town, every 
city, every county, every school and every 
church in the United Slates shall have a 
local branch of this useful institution. 

Mrs. Schoff, the Chairman of the organiza¬ 
tion thus outlines its objects : 

“Kecognizitig dial each child has the right to the 
protection and giiid.ance of a wise, los’ing mother, re¬ 
cognizing that instinct docs not give wisdotn and 
i<nuwledgc, that child nurture is a science •worllu' of 
die deepest study, the National Congress of Mothers 
today, with its branches in every State and in many 
i "ids, embraces mothers who with holiest purpose, are 
raising the standards of motherhood, and are assum- 
'"g as never before the God«giveii duty of mother¬ 
hood in ita broadest and highest sense. 

“To meet the needs of mothers, parents*associations 
were formed for the study of childhood and the promotion 
"I child welfare. To meet the needs of mothers, i-alu- 
■ihlc educational material has been accumulated, and 
de leading students of childhood have been enlisted 


to send out study outlines, guides to ail that will help 
parents to give the children strong physical bodies, 
good mental development and highest spiritual ideals. 

“While working for improvcmenl of childhood's 
opportunities in school and state and nation, the Con¬ 
gress recognizes the home as the most important field 
and it desires to have every mother wliose cliildren 
ar(‘ still under her guidance as a member. Is there 
a place for mother specialists in the greatest of all 
fields, u> unite in an international movement to study 
.incl proinoie wiser motherhood ? Who would venture 
to put a stumbling block in the path of an organization 
c:onsecraled to such a mission? Who would dare say 
tli.il Its work is of such slight'imporlancc that it is not 
worthy of a national congress for its special work? 
Who would offend one of these little ones by impeding 
in an\’ the progress of a work of such vital 

moment and of such high and holy purpose ?“ 

If such an institution could be started 
and properly carried on in India, there is no 
doubt liut that the country would materially 
benefit from it. 

The Net result of 41 years of Gaol. 

'I'he case of Annie Connor, a notorious 
habitual criminal, brings to mind the futility 
of the present gaol system, d'his woman, 
London dispatches say, has been in prison 
during nearly 41 of the 70 years she 
has lived. She has served 14 penitentiary 
sentences of an average length of three 
years each, and she is yet unreformed. 

Phe truth is that were she to serve 14 
more sentences she would probably be 
wor.'^e morally at the end of her eight}’- 
second vear of imprisonment than she is at 
the present time. Annie Connor was first 
arrested when she was 14 years old. Her 
parents were respectable people, and the 
offence she had comniitted was a piece of 
mere mischief, vet she was forced to 
spend several months in gaol- Upon her 
release, she not only found the doors of her 
own home closed against her, but she quick¬ 
ly discovered that no one with whom she 
had previously associated would have any¬ 
thing to do with her. Although she desired 
to be good and lead a virtuous life she 
found it was impossible for her to do so, 
and soon she had drifted into a life of 
habitual crime. If Annie Connor had been 
taken in hand when she was a young girl, 
and treated humanely by the prison author¬ 
ities instead of being kicked and cursed ; 
and if s'oeiety had given her a chance to 
prove her desire to reform when she came 
out of gaol instead of pushing her over the 
brink into the pit of destruction ; and if her 
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own people had done everything in their 
power to remodel her character, it is itiore 
than likely that she might have been re- 
{ormed and the state would have been 
spared the expense and trouble of keeping 
her locked up for 41 years. But men and 
women are frail and liable to succumb to 
temptation. Society is full of the spirit of 
vengeance. As a natural result the mis¬ 
chievous person is turned into the offender 
against the law, and the offender into a 
habitual criminal. 

'What Walking Does. 

Edward Payson Weston was born in Pro¬ 
vidence, Rhode Island, the United States of 
America, on March 15, 1839. As a child he 
was weak and sickly, but he began pcdes- 
trianism in his i8th year, and since then he 
has been in wonderful health. In 1861 
Weston walked to Washington, U.C., from 
Boston, Massachusetts, to attend the inaug¬ 
uration of President Lincoln, covering the 
453 miles in 208 hours. In 1867 lie walked 
from Portland, Maine, to Chicago, Illinois, 
a distance of 1,328 miles, in 26 days. In 
October, 1868, he walked too miles in 22 
hours and 19 minutes. In January and 
February, 1869, he walked through New 
England for a distance of 1,058 miles in 30 
days, most of the time in the snow. Two 
years later, in St. LOuis, Missouri, he 
walked 200 miles in 41 hours, making two 
of the miles backwards. In 1874, in Newark, 
New Jersey, he walked 500 miles in Indus¬ 
trial Hall in 5 days, 23 hours and 38 minutes. 
In 1906 he walked from Philadelphia to 
New York, 100 miles, in 23 hours and 54 
minutes. On October 29, 1907, Weston 
started to beat his Portland to Chicago re¬ 
cord and took 29 hours off of it. Starting 
March 15, 1909, from New York, Weston 
tried to walk to San Francisco in too days. 
He completed the journey In a little more 
time than he had allowed himself. The 
old man was 71 years of age on March 15th 
but has completed another walk across the 
continent in 78 walking days, finishing, he 
declares, in excellent health. Weston left 
the City Hall at Santamonica, California, 
on Febiuary ist, 1910, bearing a letter from 
Mayor George Alexander, of Los Angeles, to 
Mayor Gaynor, of New York. He made 
the 3,500 odd miles in 78 days. The old 
man declares that he will continue walking 


10 or 12 miles a day as long as he lives in 
order to keep in good physical condition. 

A case like that of Weston’s shows just 
what judicious exercise, persistently taken 
even by a weakling, can accomplish in the 
course of a few years. 

The Natra and Nangla Dacoity Cases. 

In spite of a certain theory and vague 
rumours in support of it, which we had 
heard, we had long hoped that no man 
belonging to the respectable and literate 
classes in Bengal could really be guilty of 
dacoities. But the result of the Haludbari 
and Nangla Dacoity Cases has made it 
certain, as certain as human certainty in such 
cases can ordinarily go, that some young 
men belonging to respectable families did 
commit robbery ; though from the convic¬ 
tion of a few such persons, it would be 
absurd to conclude that all recent Bengal 
dacoities were of this description. The 
prefixing of the word “political” to these 
robberies may or may not be rvarranted by 
the facts, but no epithet can make them less 
wicked and cowardly than other dacoities 
in Bengal. 

That the epithet “political" is apt to 
put the police on the wrong scent is shown 
by the result of the Natra Dacoity case 
and the acquitals in some other similar cases. 
It also shows how difficult it is lor the 
Indian police to get hold of the real cul¬ 
prits, the professional dacoits. I'he hard¬ 
ship involved in arresting and keeping in 
custody lor months persons against whom 
no evidence can be brought forward even 
after such protracted enquiries, can be 
avoided by exercising more scrupulous care 
and a calmer judgment unbiassed by pre¬ 
conceived theories or other causes, in sifting 
the grounds of suspicion against persons 
about to be arrested. His Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor would do well for the 
sake of the good name of his administration 
to set on foot a strict enquiry as to why 
such persons are arrested at all. And it 
would be very good if some honorable 
members put questions in the Councils of 
the two Bengals to ascertain how many 
persons have been arrested in the course 
of the last two years on the charge of 
dacoity, how many have been convicted 
and how many are still detained pending 
enquiry, and when were the last class of 
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persons arrested. Special Tribunals were 
constituted with the declared object of 
securing the speedy trial of criminals of a 
certain class; but if months must pass before 
deciding whether they can be committed 
for trial at alK we do not see the advantage 
of these Tribunals. Besides, the procedure 
adopted gives the police unrestricted power 
practically to punish anybody with several 
months’ imprisonment without trial. This 
should be remedied by the Government. 

The genesis,of Dacoitles. 

Ordinarily dacoitles are the result of 
economic causes and the kn(»\NIctlgc on the 
part of the robbeis that the people to be 
robbed are not in a position to defend 
themselves effectively. But now it is said 
that there is a political motive at the bottom 
of many recent dacoitles in Beng.il. 'Fhc 
teachings of the Yu^antar school does not 
make it improbable, though we do not 
know whether the virus is still working. 

It is only defective intellects that can 
think that any political gain can accrue 
from these dacoitles. It is only men who 
have not read history or misread it that can 
think of doing good to their country by 
robbery. But the idea is not merely foolish 
and insane. It shows utter moral and 
spiritual blindness, too, on the part of those 
who hold it. No country can be elevated 
by iinrighttMm- methods. No political or 
other gain, no, not even national indepen¬ 
dence, is worth having at the sacrifice of 
righteousness. 

Daring sometimes so dazzles some people 
that they often forget to take note of the 
ethical aspect of bold deeds. But in the 
case of these robberies, there is not even this 
element of attraction. It is unmitigated 
cowardice to attack unarmed and defence¬ 
less people, and diabolical brutality to 
torture women and old men to make them 
divulge where valuables are kept. We are 
sorry that there should be any occasion in 
the circumstances of the country to write 
these things, of which the truth should be 
obvious to the meanest understanding and 
the most ordinarily sensitive conscience. 

Universal fret education. 

When a few months ago Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
moved a resolution in the Imperial Council 
in favour of universal free (elementary) 


education, government promised to give the 
matter their best consideration. We do not 
know whether the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments have yet made up their minds 
one way or the other. But should they ever 
decide to give the people free education, we 
are sure there will not be any lack of funds 
and the funds need not all come from the 
public treasury. If the Governors and other 
high officers be known to be in favour of 
the education of all, that will be a sufficient 
inducement for many rich landholdei^ to 
maintain free schools in their estates. H in 
addition Government confer titles on the 
promoters of education, schools and colleges 
are sure to multiply very rapidly. For in¬ 
stance, there may be a sort of unwritten 
rule that the founders and maintainers of 
free primary schools will get second class 
Kaiser-i-Hind medals, those of free middle 
schools, first class Kaiser-i-Hlnd medals, 
those of free high schools, the title of Rai 
Saheb, l^ao Saheb or Khan Saheb, those of 
second grade colleges, the title of Khan 
Bahadur, Rai Bahadur or Rao Bahadur, 
and those of first grade colleges, the title of 
Navvab or Raja. The title of Maharaja and 
Knighthood may be bestowed on educa¬ 
tional benefactors of a still higher order. 
Gf course, the Government will be entitled 
to stipulate that neither politics nor what 
it calls “ilishoncst" Swadeshi will be taught 
in these educational institutions. 

Government cannot effect any improve¬ 
ment m the condition of the people in any 
desired direction, unless education is im¬ 
parted freely to all up to a certain minimum 
standard. For instance, (iovernment wishes 
that agriculture should be more up-to-date 
in all provinces than it is. But it cannot be 
so until the agricultural classes have be¬ 
come literate. The Agricultural Journal of 
India (an official publication) for April 
contains passages like the following: '*But 
the average Chhattisgarhi has not yet 
learned to take full advantage of these 

better times.I helr conservatism is due 

to their isolation and ignorance”. (P. n6). 
“The chief aim of Entomological Assistants 
working in different parts of India, is to 
bring the methods of dealing with crop 
pests, within the reach of cultivators. Scries 
of efforts made during the last four years, to 
attain this end by means of leaflets and 
lectures, have failed in producing substantial 
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results in this part of Gujarat (Baroda 
territory).” The failure is unquestionably 
due in |»reat part to the illiteracy of the 
people. 

But the machinery of Government moves 
slowly and it may be lon^ before the 
authorities come to a definite conclusion one 
way or the other. In the meantime the duty 
of the people is clear. Our country cannot 
take its proper place in the ranks of 
the foremo.st countries of the world, un¬ 
less and until every man and svoman in 
India is educated. It may be that so broad 
a proposition will not appeal to the imagi¬ 
nation or the active powers of all. Some 
may be interested only in religious uplift, 
some in social reform, stjme in the moral 
elevation of the people, some in im rea>ing 
the wealth of the country by developing its 
material resources, some in sanitation, and 
so on. Again, there are others who are not 
accustomed to think of the country or the 
nation as a whole. I hey are interested in 
the welfare only of their province, or their 
religious sect, or their caste or even their 
sub-caste. I'o each and all, whatsoever 
or whomsoever they may be interested in, 
we say, education is the sine t/ua non of 
progress; therefore, educate ail in whose 
welfare you are interested. 

To some even to-day when the Mother 
calks all to a higher life, the selfisli and 
craven thought occurs, if all be educated, 
where shall we get men and wtimen to 
serve us, to minister to our pleasure, to do 
the rough work of life? O brother, O sister, 
if thou thinkest in this way, the fiigher life 
is not for thee, the beatific vision of the 
ideal India is not for thee. W’ork is blessed, 
work is the way and the life. Be thou thy 
own servant, if need be. Do thy own rough 
work. For the idle and the ease-loying 
there is no salvation. 

'Ihose who have knowledge, let them 
give knowledge for the education of the 
people. 1 hose who have money, let them 
give money for the education of the people. 
'Ihose who can work with their hands, 
let them give the labour of their hands for 
the education of the people. 

Mr. Amir Ali's Bogey. 

Mr. Amir Ali, for understanding the 
meaning and motive of whose public life let 
the reader read Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s 


“India under Ripon,” has raised a bogey. 
He says if education be made compulsory 
in India, there will be trouble ahead. But 
pray—who has proposed to make education 
compulsory at once ? The immediate pro¬ 
blem is to make education free. Will Mr. 
Amir Ali render any help in this directionf 
Y-e-s; but only wlien Government has 
decided to give free education. Until then 
one may depend upon Mr. Amir Ali to use 
his education in raising difficulties. In the 
meantime, perhaps it may not be unne¬ 
cessary to assure him that there is no proba¬ 
bility of (lovernment being compelled to 
impose punitive police on any village to 
make free education acceptable to its in¬ 
habitants. We can give this assurance on 
behalf of the non-Musalman inhabitants 
of India. Will he lake care of his own 
clientele ? Wc could have l>oldly given the 
same assurance for our Moslem brethren, loo. 
But Mr. Amir All will not allow anybody 
else t<» speak for them and has often assu¬ 
red us that his co-religioni-its are totally 
different from the Hiiulus in every respect. 

Woman’s Rights and Civic Rights. 

Recently one of our correspondents raised 
the question of the relation between civic 
rights and the emancipation of woman. 
He and persons of his way of thinking will 
find the fuilnu ing extract from the l.iterary 
Digest of New York interesting: 

'I he fiiwiiuipatlon of women and tlio \'indii:riti«>n of 
ihcir position .is parlnkcrs in the politit.il life of the 
luilion is generally considered .i \Vcs(ern, almost an 
Angli)-vSaxt>n, inno\ah«'ij. 'I here an* siiffrag’cttos In 
London and sufhi.igists in New York, but Ihcir 
activities <!o not seem to have had any marked effect 
on politics ii> either country. 'I'fie)' break window.s in 
Downing Street and hold assemblies in .Madison 
Sqviare, without afTcciing the budget, ihe tariff, the 
I.Oftl.s, or the "insurgefits.” In Persia, however, 
women have shown tliemselve.s to be a real power. 
They have b«.‘Coine a financial power in the State, says 
the Croix (Paris), an able and wclUedited organ of the 
clerical and ultra-moiUanc party, Thu-s the editor 
tells us ; 

“At 'Icberan the women have raiseti the .standard of 
Nationalism in pvole.station against any .attempt to 
float .a foreign loan. They will have no foreign lenders 
in the Perswn budget. 'I'he one who appears to be 
most violently opposed to borrowing money abroad is 
the wife of the Armenian Ephrem, prefect of police at 
Teheran. Mrs. Kphrem nas formed a company of 
Persian women whom she ardently addresses and 
compel.s to take oath that they will oppose by every 
pos.siblc mean.s the inlrodui lion into Persia of a foreign 
loan,” 
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Wc lenrn from the Persian corrcs.pon<k‘nt of the 
A'i)yyy<* Vreniyu (Sl.» Pclersburjf) that the Persian 
I'l^lics are selling their most valuable jewellery in order 
’■> fill the public purse, and that delegations of young 
"oinen press round the public buiklings vowing to 
''acritice all for the holy cause of ]>;Uriotisin. 

Night Effects In Indian Pictures. 

Golden Rain by Muhammad Afzal. 

The accoiiipstiiyino picture (Fig. i) of a 
^roup of young girls with fireworks is sign¬ 


ed by the artist^ Muham- 
med Afzal. 'fhe work is 
purely Indian in character, 
and the girls are Hindu. 
The picture represents one 
of those night effects of 
which Indian painters were 
so fond, rhe sweet serene 
faces and exquisite dresses 
lit up by the ‘Golden Rain’ 
stand out against the dark 
background of the night, 
which just reveals a group 
of trees beyond the terrace 
on which the girls are stand- 
•ng. 

This picture is in my own 
collection. It hears the seal 
of a former collector, 
.\’zamu’d-Daula Bahadur, 
dated A. H. 1186 (A. D. 
*777)* ^ reverse of the 

picture bears as usual a 
calligraphic inscription in 
Pcr.vliin. Such inscriptions 
are usuallv whollv unrelated 
to the subject of the pic¬ 
ture with which they are 
associated. To this rule the 
present instance affords an 
interesting exception, for it 
consists of lines in praise of 
the painter himself, and the 
date r>f signature therefore 
determines Ids date, which 
as we sliould expect, is 
seventeenth centurv. Ihe 
Persian writing reads as 
folhuvs : 

(tar Arz kunad siphar-i-ala 
b'azlc fizia wa fazloc-afzal 
Az bar malkc b;iia*c-(asti>b 
Awaz ayad kc aizal afzal. 

and is signed “Hajji Muham¬ 
mad al-Husaini (may his 
sins be forgiven) A. H. 1069 (A. D. 
1660). 

The English of this exaggerated panegy¬ 
ric of a truly accomplished painter is as 
follows: 

*'lf highest Heaven should submit- the talents of 
the most talented and the talents of Afzal, 

From every angel, in place of praise of (iod, the cry- 
would come, 'Afzal is the most accomplished.* '*• 

I am indebted to the kindness of Prof. E. G. 
Browne for this translation. 
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Golden Rain, 

Ascribed to Muhammad Afzal (collection of Mr. E: B, Hasjtll). 


“Chera Gujanutan amal 
Muhammad Afzal”,'*the 
picture of a Gujantti 
lady by Muhammad 
Afjal.” 

At the British Museum, 
in MS. Or. 1372 there 
is a picture (fol. X3a) of 
girls with fireworks on 
a terrace, evidently by 
a pupil of Muhammad 
Afzal. The work is not 
good enough to be his 
own, but is so like in 
detail as to suggest 
association with him. 

Many other pictures 
of girls with fire-works 
occur in the picture 
books of the Mughal 
period, in almost every 
collection, but the 
majority are of an 
inferior character and 
do not suggest the work 
of the present painter. 

A. K. COOMADASWAMY. 

Self-government in 

Oriental Countries. 

In the course of a 
recent debate in the 
House of Commons on 
Egyptian affairs, Mr. 
Balfour, the late Prime 
Minister, Is reported to 
have said ; - - 
"It is not a question of super¬ 
iority or inferiority but of 
historic fact that V.gypt and 
other oriental countries had 
never shown a trace of capacity 
for self-KOvcrnmeni. Their 
great contributions to history 
were made under absolute 
government, and we exercised 
absolute government for dtelr 
good.” 


As regards other paintings by the same 
artist, Mr. Havell possesses a picture of 
three girls with firetVorks, ( fig. a ) standing 
on a terrace with a lake and low hills 
beyond. Although not signed, it is im¬ 
possible to doubt that this picture is also 
by Muhammad Afzal. 

A signed picture in the.India Office collec¬ 
tion (lohnSon, Bit. XI, No. a) is inscribed 


Talking it for granted that orientals had 
never in the past shown a trace of capacity 
for self-government, does that prove that 
they can never in their present or future 
history show such capacity ? Is it true that 
what has hot been will never be ? Were 
the self-governing nations of Europe aud 
America self-governing from the dawn of 
history? Or why ask questionss. We find 
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according to Europeans themselves, the 
Japanese and the Turks, orientals, were 
not self-governing in the past. But they 
are self-grrverning now. What then destroys 
the possibility of the Egyptians and other 
orientals acquiring the capacity for self* 
government ? 

Mr. Balfour along with other Europeans 
cannot perhaps imagine or understand 
that checks to absolute power may 
assume other than Western forms in Eastern 
lands, He seems to . think that unless 
a state is a republic of the Western type 
or a limited monarchy of the European 
pattern, it must be an autocracy. But there 
may be restraints on absolute power which 
are not statutory or constitutional, nor im¬ 
posed by force by the people on the monarch 
hut are either customary or based on reli¬ 
gious ordinances. 'I'he restraints which 
existed in oriental countries were of the 
latter description and seem to have been 
ijuitc as effective as checks of the Western 
type. No doubt, there were bad Indian 
monarchs who did not care for custom or 
religious ordinance, but so there were even 
in England, k’ngs like Charles I and James 
III who did not care for the constitution. 

But we can show that in oriental 
countries even western forms of self- 
government existed. I'he subject, however, 
is too large for a note. shall, tfierefore, 

(leal with it next month in the form of an 
article. Among oriental countries, Japan 
and Turkey are already self-governing, 
I\*rsia can be prevented from being a cons¬ 
titutional monarchy only by adverse extrane¬ 
ous forces,—she has shown that there is in 
her no inherent incapacity for self-rule,— 
China is preparing to have a constitution. 
We shall, therefore, treat of self-government 
as it obtained or obtains in India and 
Afghanistan. 


Increasing import o£ foreign goods. 

From the Report on the Maritime Trade 
of Bengal for the official year 3909-10 it 
appears that that year saw a considerable 
increase in the import of foreign goods. The 
following extracts from the Report will 
sliow that Swadeshists should pay much 
greater attention to the turning out of 
■superior and cheap articles than they have 
hsMicrio done. 

Though the figures are still much below those 
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of 1^07.08, there was some recovery from thewe of the 
previous year, the ^^fgregatc traflsaction.s risii^ by 2 
per cent. This has bwn brought about by the satis¬ 
factory improvement in the foreign trade, increase 
of 7 per cent, in imports and of 5 per cent, in exports, 
bringing about a total increase of 6 per cent.” 

"Business was considerably better than in 1908-09, 
and improts of cotton goods, metals, sugar and treasure 
showed substantial increases: md^inery, railway 
materials and oils (from abroad) declin^. There 
were large exports oi grain and pulse, jute manu/ac^ 
iures, tea, opium and raw cotton; but there was a 
heavy' falling off in the case of raw jute." 

"•otton manufactures. —The imports of cotton goods 
during show an increase in both quantity and 

value, the total value being 24'7 per cent, better than 
last year." 

"The imports of sugar passed the record Bgures of 
the preceding year by 6 per cent, in bulk and y per 
cent, in value. The supplies of refined sugar showed 
a remarkable increase from 186,708 tons to 230,592 
tons, the value rising from Rs. 3*66 crores to Rs. 4*53 
crores. This is entirely due to the extraordinary 
development of the ^ava trade whose supplies 
increased by 27 per cent, both in quantity and value. 
This is largely a ri-sult of the enterprise of the planters 
themselves ; it Is reported that a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the large profits made in 1(708 was devoted to 
the itnproxemeru of methods of production. Java 
moreover turned out a bumper crop with the result 
that heavy imports continued until late in the year. 

About four crores worth of more cotton 
goods came to India from abroad in 1909-10 
than in 1908-9. Similarly the values of the 
increased Imports of metals, sugar, liquors, 
apparel, tobacco, toys, soap, and jewellery 
were in round numbers ^2 lakhs, 41 lakhs, 

3 lakhs, t lakh, 8 lakhs, 1 lakh and 60 
thousand, i lakh and 2 lakhs of rupees 
respectively. 

In the export line there are some en¬ 
couraging facts. For instance we are told 
that ill cotton twist and yarn **Owing to 
the increased demand from China, exports 
improved in quantity by 44 and in value 
by 54 percent.” 

The export of certain raw materials instead 
of the manufactured articles made from them 
should never be looked upon withfavour 
by the country producing these materials. 
For instance, regarding lac we are told: 
“This product has again broken the record 
in respect to the quantity exported, the 
increase being 50 percent.” Of the export 
of vegetable oilseeds, we are told : “Seeds 
rose in quantity and value by 47 and 41 
percent., respectively.” 

Education in India and England. 

The following extract from the Statist 
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gives some idea o( what Is spent on edvica- 
tion in India and England. 

The population of British India, that is, of the India 
which the Governer-General directly administers, 
amounted at the time of the last census to 232,072,832. 
The population of England and Wales at the same 
lime ammounted to 35,348,780. If the reader will turn 
to the Civil Service estimates for 1910-11 he will sec 
that the Board of Education asks altogether for a sum 
of j^14,o 64,677. It will be recollected that this does 
not include all the expenditure on education; for ex* 
ample, it does not include the incomes derived from 
the properties belonging to Oxford and Cambridge, 
nor from those belonging toother educational institu- 
ttons, nor oven fees. i.,caving that out of account, 
however for the moment, we would ask our readers to 
note that for a population of 35.348780 in England 
and Wales the expenditure by the Board of Education 
amounts to ;^i4,o64,677, while in India we have imme¬ 
diately subject to the administration of the Viceroy a 
population of 232,072,832, and for this vast population 
in the year 1907-8 the sum expended upon education 
amounted to only ;^4i >18764. Thus while the popu¬ 
lation of England and Wales is in proportion to the 
population of British India, only I5'2 per cent, the ex¬ 
penditure of the Board of Education alone upon ed¬ 
ucation is 349*9 per cent, that of the whole India 
expenditure. In other words the expenditure of the 
Board of Education atone leaving out of account that 
is to say endowments, fees and so on, is 7$. ii*49d. 

per head of the population, while in India the entire 
Governmental expenditure upon education is little 
more than four pence per head of the population. Or 
to put it differently, the expenditure per head is in 
England 22^ times more than in India. Of course, we 
have to bear in mind the extreme smallness of salaries 
in India, and that consequently, except in the case of 
European officials, money goes very much further in 
India than in England. Still the disparity of expen¬ 
diture to population is sufficiently glaring to require 
no further words. 

Regarding the beneficial effects of educa¬ 
tion the Statist says :— 

We have, then, in the example of Prussia and Japan 
ample proof that in an incredibly short space of time 
the whole character of a people can be changed. 
They can be raised to a height of greatness that they 
themselves never previously dreamed of, and they can 
increase in prosperity in a manner that nobody would 
have believe possible had it not been accomplished 
before our very eyes. 

We, therefore, urge all lovers of India 
to do all they can to promote education 
among the people. 

The Japanese are not Asiatics! 

We are indebted to* Indian Opinion for 
the paragraph printed below. 

An interesting point wax raised (says the Transvaal 
Leader) as to the meaning of the term “Asiatic” when 
a Japans student named H. Matsudaira, was 
charged, at Bulawayo last week, first with being in 
possession of a fire arm, to wit a shot gun, without 


having the necessary permit therefor, and secondly, 
with having brought such firearm into Rhodesia 
without paying Customs dues. The Magistrate di^* 
charged him on the first count and expressed surprise 
that the charge had been brought. The Act of 1879, 
under which the charge had been brought, prohibits 
natives or Asiatics in Rhodesia from carrying firearms, 
and •'Asiatic-s ” arc defined as follows: “Asiatics 
shall mean and include all Chinese, Indians, and 
Malayas or their descendants." The Magistrate held 
that the Japanese not being specially mentioned must 
be held to be exempted from the operation of the Act. 
On the second count he imposed a fine of los. 

The implied meaning of all this is that 
those who are strong are not Asiatics, only 
those are Asiatics who are weak. 

The Idea of Nationality Indian in 
origin. 

Sir Herbert Risley made a speech on 
India at the annual banquet of the Royal 
Asiatic Society held in London in May last. 
Quoting Sir Henry Maine he said that the 
idea of nationality was first derived from 
India; it travelled westwards; now it is 
travelling back to the East growing and 
spreading, but he added, without the root 
of experience. Anglo-Indians had hitherto 
denied that we ever had any idea of 
nationality. So this admission means 
something. As for “the root of experience,” 
it can grow only by our becoming a fully 
developed nation. May Sir Herbert Risley 
and his compatriots be expected to help 
in the proce.ss; 

The Exodus based on Astronomy ? 

In his recent defence of the exodus to 
the hills. Sir George Clarke lays claim not 
only to statesmanship but to a poetic tem¬ 
perament as well. We hope His Excel¬ 
lency will erelong show that he possesses a 
sense of humour as well. 

His defence amounts to this that the 
exodus enables high officials to work better 
and to shake off bureacratic tendencies by 
communion with Nature in the fine forms of 
mountain and valley and forest exhibited 
in the hills. As the highest officers of the 
Government spend four months in the plains 
and eight on the hills, we find by simple 
rule oT three that it takes twice as much 
time to shake off bureaucratic tendencies as 
to contract them. Therefore we cannot 
pray the Government to stay in the plains 
even a week longer than they dp. For if 
the period spent in the plains were, for 
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instance, four months and one week, 
the time required to shake off bure¬ 
aucratic tendencies would then be eight 
months and two weeks. But then the 
aggregate of the two periods would 
be twelve months and three weeks. 
Unfortunately, however, the year consists 
only of twelve months. Where, then, 
should we get the extra three weeks ? The 
laws of astronomy are inexorable. The 
earth cannot be made to take even a week 
more than 12 months to move round the 
sun. Therefore we think that perhaps 
the exodus is based on the irrefragable 
facts of astronomy, and it is useless for 
either Indians or non-official Anglo- 
Indians to agitate against it. No agitation 
on our part can make the movement of 
the earth slower. 

But there can be a change for the better. 
As prevention is better than cure, it is best 
for high officers not to contract bureaucratic 
tendencies at all by slaying in the plains 
even lor a single day. They should be on 
the hills throughout the year. Should any 
logically-minded reader argue that they 
must, when coming from England for the 
first time, journey to the hills through the 
plains and contract bureaucratic tendencies 
therefrom, we would propose that they 
should govern from England, as the Seahe- 
tary of State does. But if it be obje&ed 
that the Magi.strates, Judges, Commissioners, 
and other European officers are exposed 
to bureaucratic tendencies in the plains 
tlinuighoul the year, we dare not propose 
that they, too, should govern from England. 
For that would be logic run mad. 

Bengal Colleges. 

Certain subjects and combinations of 
subjects can be taught only in the Presi¬ 
dency College, and in several subjects the 
choice of colleges left to students is very 
limited. But the accommodation in these 
colleges is not sufficiently large. Hence 
many meritorious students who have passed 
m the first division find themselves shut out 
Irom the Presidency and one or two other 
colleges. Should they not be able to pursue 
their studies in the subjects for which they 
have a special aptitude what a deplorable 
thing it would be! Should a single student 
" ho is eager for knowledge be not able to pro- 
'’t'cute his studies, what a tragedy it would 


mean, for him ! We appeal to all our rich 
men to come to the rescue of our colleges 
and by contributing largely to their funds, 
enable them to teach more students, more 
subjects, and more efficiently. 

The Birthday Honours List, 

He who pays the piper calls the tunes. 
The pipers are paid in cash or honours or 
both. From the particular pipers chosen 
for payment one can clearly understand 
what the favourite Government tunes are. 
I'hose who expect titles and decorations 
ought to study the Honours lists carefully 
with a view to discovering the tunes. 

The sedition circular. 

We are afraid the sedition circular may 
give rise to the impression that English 
officials and their wives are going to be 
made sociable and civil by order of Govern¬ 
ment. We hope, however, that the English 
officials will carry on their social intercourse 
and their political discussions with Indians 
as prescribed in the circular, with such tact 
that people may not suspect that an effort 
is being made to pump out their secrets. 
For these discussions must necessarily be 
carried on at a disadvantage ; the officials 
having the power to punish obnoxious 
opinions, and the non-official Indians only 
the power to protest their loyalty. Any 
such suspicion,' therefore, will create a 
further difficulty. Hence the officials should 
be very tactful and not overinquisitive. 
Then alone can the object of the circular 
be gained. 

Frontier Raids. 

The frontier raiders have consistently 
victimised only Hindus. “The Tribune” 
has, however, published a letter from one 
Mohamed Afcram, a Sub-overseer, who was 
kidnapped by the raiders sometime ago, and 
has since been kept in chains pending the 
payment of ransom. We are sorry for the 
fate of the poor man, but also glad that the 
raiders have begun to bestow their favours 
impartially. But it Is only a slight begin¬ 
ning. If they could only be prevailed upon 
to carry off more Musalmans, U would be 
a good thing for the Frontier Province. 
For then the Musalmans, who are in the 
majority, would make common cause with 
the Hindus, and the raiders would find it 
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increasingly dittcult to folios^ their nefa¬ 
rious profession. 

Girl Graduates. 

Of the 412 candidates who have this 
year passed the B. A. examination of 
the Calcutta University, only 6 are girls. 
This means a percentage of f5 girls.- It 
shows that female education is in an 
woefully backward condition. We must 
remember, too, that three of the girls are 
Brahmos, .two Bengali Christians, and 
one a Jewess. Of course, again the cry 
will be raised in reply—“We don’t want 
western education, we don’t want University 
education, for our girls.” But pray give 
them the education that you do want to 
give them. Do not merely indulge in 
destructive and carping criticism. 

A munificent patron of letters. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce 
that Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi 
Bahadur of Cossimbazar has promised to 
contribute the princely sum of ten thousand 
rupees towards the cost of publishing that 
valuable work, “Indian Medicinal Plants,” 
by Lieutenant Colonel K. R. Kirtikar and 
Major B. D. Basu. The donation is worthy 
of the Maharaja. 

Lord Minto on the Boycott. 

It is said that Lord Minto granted an 
interview to the special correspondent of the 
Times Democrat, an American paper. In 
the account of the interview published in 
that paper, occurs the following passage - 

The conversation here turned to the industrial con¬ 
ditions of Hindustan and their future. The Viceroy 
spoke in highest term.s of the ability of his subjects 
saying that the labour was intelligent and qui» to 
learn the Handing of machinery. He thought Indians 
would be benefited by a protective tariff and that if it 
could have the proper protection it migltt .soon be 
manufacturing not only for the markets or China and 
the Far East but for the world. 

His Excellency referred to the Swadeshi movement, 
the watch cry of which is "India for the Indams,” and 
which .idv(x:accs the boycotting of all goods not made 
by native labour. The Viceroy said he was surprised 
tiuit the Swadeshi agitators had txn made the protec¬ 
tive tariff their smteh cry instead of the boyct^t and 
that protection would have seemed a natural demimd. 
1 asked him whether S(K:h a tariff could be instituted. 
He replied he thought Great Britain would not allow 
ii on account of tns objections of MarK'hester and 
Birmingham which self so laigely to the Indian 
market. 

Hi» Excellency's own words show why 


“the swadeshi agitators" have made the 
boycott their wat^ cry instead of the pro* 
tective .tariff. He himseH .says that Great 
I ritaiti would not' allow protection to 
Indian industries on account of the oppo* 
sition of Manchester and Birmingham. The 
alternative, therefore, was the boycott, 
which is, no doubt, a word of evil omen and 
unpleasant associations to Englishmen, but 
which to us means simply a popular, non> 
official protective tariff. His Excellency 
perhaps forgets that Indian politicians have 
often raised the cry for protection from the 
platform and in the press, though without 
avail. 

The Madras Provincial Social 
^ Conference. 

The Madras Provincial Social Conference 
at Kurnool was a very successful affair. 
Among the resolutions passed, which were 
all very important, wc find three worthy of 
special mention. 

IV. That this Conference impresses on ihe people 
the necessity of encouraging post-puberty marriages 
of girls, and of prohibiting the consummation of 
marriages to at least ih in tnc case of those who arc 
married earlier, and urges the raising of the age of 
marriage In at least twenty for young men. 

VII. That this Conference begs that the Govern¬ 
ment will be pleased to introduce Legislation with a 
vie\F to place beyond doubt the legality of marriages 
between one caste and another. 

IX. That this Conference is of opinion that the 
indentured system of labour is highly objectionable on 
moral and social grounds, and that measures should 
be adt^ted to make known the evils of that system in 
all Districts among the people, and e.specially in ihosi 
Districts from which such labourers are recruited. 

A Justification of excessive Moslem 
representation. 

Sir Harry lohnston, in his article in the 
Quarterly Review on “The Rise of the 
Native," seeks to justify the dispropor¬ 
tionately lar|;e representatton given tp the 
Musalmans in the Legislative Councils in 
the following way I— 

"But although the Bluebook from which some of 
this information is quoted does not say so, we have 
reason to believe that, as regards education in the 
vemacular-^that isto i^y, • ability to read, write an<t 
keep accounis -thc proportion is very much higher 
amongst the Mahommedan Community in India ihHO 
it is amongst the Hindus. Amongst the adult males of 
the 5s,o0o,ocx) Mahommedans. something like 75 
cent, caii read and write in Hindustani or kindred 
languages, mid prr^bly to per cent, are acquainted 
with un the other hand, education among^t 

the i63,o(X>,obo Hinchis is- not nearly so far advanced: 
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prrliitps onl^ 2u perp^t. of the eduh males can read 
•iiid write mibe wntacular, and 3 per cent, are ac- 
qiiainted with Eoglah.'''^P. 7“*“^ numbir). 

We, reatly admire ■Sir Htury’s exteitaive 
i^iinrance, or, perhapt one (Might to say, bis 
great inventive powers. The real truth 
about Hindu and Musalman literacy is this. 
“Among the Hindus abdity to read and 
write is slightly less widespread than among 
the Sikhs, but more so by 51 per cent, than 
it is amongst the Muhammadans(P. 
161, Census 0/ India, 1901, Volume i.) The 
number in Un thousand males who know 
English is among Hindus 64, and among 
Musalraansji. (P. 167, ibid\ Among Hindu 
males 94 per thousand are literate, and 
among Musalman males 60 per thousand 
are literate. (P. 178, ibid). Lest it should 
he said that literacy is higher among adult 
Musalman males we append the following 
ligures. Among Musalman males between 
the ages of 15 and 20, 84 per mille are literate, 
from 20 and upwards, 89 are literate. The 
corresponding figures for the Hindus are 
127 and iji respectively. (P. 177, ibid). 

It is a very weak cause that requires the 
invention of falsehoods to support it. 

History of England and 
Pun|ab Schools. 

“We confess," says the Khalsa Advocate, 
"we have been startled to learn that the 
History of England has been expunged from 
the course of reading for the matriculation 

examination of 1912..If we remember 

iright the impending decision of the Punjab 
University was disapproved of by the 
Departmental Educational Conference held 
in April last..." 

The study of history has been considered 
unimportant in the Indian universities since 
the Curzon regime. The mind cannot pro¬ 
perly develope unless it is brought into 
contact with the current ol life, events and 
thought which flowshttid has bwn flowing 
since the immemorial past in the world 
abroad. This contact is possible only by 
travel and the study of history. The Hindu 
religious ordinances against travelling in 
foreign countries across the dcean, the politi¬ 
cal measures which preveht Indians from 
visiting, or sojourning or settling in the coun¬ 
tries or colonies of white men, and the uni¬ 
versity regulations which at all stages either 
prevent or discourage or make optional the 
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Study oh‘history (particularly of such a free 
and progresMve country as England) are of 
a piece, and equally harmful, though they 
may not be all inspired by the same motives. 
The new rules regarding the study of law 
in the London Inns of Court and the in¬ 
creasing reluctance of British Universities 
to admit Indian students are working in the 
same direction, 

Hiatory and Geography in the 
Vernaculars. 

In Bengal it is possible for a student to 
matriculate and to obtain the highest 
University degrees without knowing any 
history or geography. Possibly this is the 
case in some other provinces, too. But a 
man who knows neither, might as well 
have been born before the deluge. He is 
unfit for civilised society. Good books of 
history and geography in the vernaculars 
were a desideratum even when the Univer¬ 
sities gave greater encouragement to the 
study of these subjects. But now they are 
indispensably necessary. Publishers who 
will bring out attractively written and 
well illustrated books on these subjects for 
home reading will do great good to the 
people. If the venture does not promise 
to be remunerative, generous patrons of 
learning ought to help authors to bring out 
such books. 

Indians in Canada. 

We quote below a few passages from a 
petition which the Indians in Canada have 
submitted to the authorities : 

We are earning our livelihood as merchants and 
labourers, holding extensive real property. 

The Dominion Immigration Laws and their inter¬ 
pretations practically debar our relatives and country- 
men from landing in the Dominion ot Canada. 

Notwithstanding that we are prepared to stdimii to 
the conditions and requirements of the present taws 
—namely, to show the amount which is necessary, for 
all other British Subjects—that we are not paupers 
and have independent means of subsistence, we, to 
our regret, find that we are not permitted to land in 
this countryx This is a great hardship on us, and 
particularly as we have to incur the passage expenses. 
The wording of the present laws is vague and the 
interpretations of the taws by t he court prevent our 
countrymen from entering Can^a. 

‘ We therefore request that the Dominion Government 
be pleased to amend the existing laws so that the 
difficulties in the way of those countrymen of ours 
coming from India or any other parts of the .world be 
removed. " , 
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We therefore submit these ^inls your consider¬ 
ation 

1. The present Dominion Immigration Laws arc 
uite inconsistent to the Imperial policy because they 
iscrimlnate against the people of India who are 

British Subjects; as they are forced to produce a sum 
of 1^200-00 before landing whereas the other British 
subjects are not. 

2. The present Dominion Immigration I.aw& are 
humiliating to the people of India when the aliens 
such as the Japanese by the treaty-rights can come 
to Canada showing a very small amount of $30 to $50. 
whereas wc the fellow British subjects arc not allowed 
to enjo^' the birth-right of travelling from one part of 
the British Empire to the other. 

3. The present Dominion Immigration Laws insist 
upon the Indian people to buy tickets direct from India 
b^'ause the laws read such as "The immigrants must 
come direct from his land of birth or land of citizen¬ 
ship.” As long as we are British subjects any British 
territory is the land of our citizenship from the 
interpretation of the Imperial and parental Government. 
It is needless to point out that the narrow interpre¬ 
tations of the Dominion (xON’ernment about the land 
of citizenship do not allow us to enter Canada from 
l.ondon. Hongkong, Shanghai and other parts of 
the British Empire. 

4. Accepting the present law as it is, it is a natural 
impossibility for the British Indian Immigrants to 
come to Vancouver B. C., as there is no direct line of 
transportation by steamships. 

5. The restriction of the foreign immigrants is 
applied to the labourers only. (As it is very well seen 
in the case of the Chinese Exclusion in IJ. S. where 
the Chinese, students and merchants are allowed to 
come freely there). But our students and merchants 
coming for Japan, China, Europe and other parts of 
the w'orld have to undergo the same difticuhy as the 
ordinary labourers. 

6. Under the present Dominion Immigrants Laws, 
even if a British Indian subject holding real property 
in this country and intending to establish a home 
pennanently wants to bring his family and children 
here, he is forced to show cash of Szoo per head which 
really is a hardship and severe injustice. 


8. All the British subjects after residence o( ^ 
months are eligible to citizenship of the Dominion <4 
Canada, but to our misfortune we debarred from 
enjoying this right. We strongly protest against it 
and demand our rights as British subjects with all the 
emphasis we can command. 

We appeal and most forcefully bring to your notice 
that no such discriminating laws are existing against 
us in foreign countries like the United State of Am^ica, 
Germany, Japan and Africa to whom we do not owe 
any allegiance whatsoever. Underthese circumstances 
we most respectfully implore a favorable consideration 
and prompt amendment of the unfair laws which 
impress us that we enjoy better privileges under 
foreign flags than those under the British flag. 

From the experience of the Indians in 
the Transvaal, it seems certain that this 
petition will bfe entirely fruitless. If the 
Cxovernment of India can ever be prevailed 
upon to adopt, if possible, such retaliatory 
measures against Canada as will convince 
them that injustice does not pay, fair 
dealings may then be expected from the 
Canadians. 

From time immemorial, even when India 
was strong enough to exclude foreigners, 
she has always been hospitable to all races 
and peoples. The Arabs, the Portuguese, 
the Danes, the Dutch, the French and the 
English, all came at first as traders. None 
were excluded, special favour being shown 
to many. On the other hand, Japan ex¬ 
cluded all foreigners, until sixty years ago 
America rudely knocked at her doors and 
forcibly fffected entrance. Now, Japan is 
strong enough to resent all rcLuns, and is 
therefore not rebuffed and her past sins 
have perforce to be forgotten. But India 
is weak, and .so her past hospitality is 
forgotten and she is insulted everywhere. 
This is the irony of history. 


CURRENT LITERATURE : ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES 


London, June lo, igto. 

The Gbbatnbss of Hinduism 

A mong Ihe articles ol special Indian 
interest in the June Reviews, Mr. J. N. 
Farquhar’s presentation of the “Great¬ 
ness of Hinduism”, in the Contemporary, 
claims the foremost place, Mr. Karquhar's 
Hindu studies are not altogether unknown 


to Indian readers. His booklet on the Geeta, 
published a few years hack, attracted some 
notice. 1 have not a copy of it just now 
with me, but 1 glanced over it at the time, 
and it did not leave a very favourable im¬ 
pression on ray mind. It was a study of 
the Lay not from the Hindu hut essentially 
from a Christian point of view. It was 
based neither upon souhd scholarship nor 
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upon deep spiritual insigHt. Mr. Farqubar 
seems to have considerably grown since, and 
his present article, though necessarily written 
fror^ an essentially Christian view-point, 
still shows considerable breadth and insight. 

Of course what Mr. Farquhar presents as 
the greatness of Hinduism may not be re¬ 
garded as such by others : at least there are 
many Hindus who would not accept what 
Mr. Farquhar points out h^^re, as the chief 
points of excellence in Hindu religion. 
But that is because of the different standards 
of greatness that we may have. Mr. Far¬ 
quhar applies his own standard in judging 
of Hinduism. It is essentially a Christian 
standard. The greatness that he discovers 
in Hinduism is, therefore, essentially what 
may be called Christian greatness : I refer to 
those interpretations of Hinduism that lend 
support to popular Christian dogmas. The 
Hindu judges his religion by other standards. 
But yet remembering .that not very long 
ago our Christian friends did not recognise 
anything worthy of respect in Hindu 
“superstitions'’, this new recognition, even 
of a kind of affinity between Christianity 
anj Hinduism is in a way welcome. In 
Mr. Farquhar’s article this affinity has been 
very largely brought out. Mr. Farquhar 
Joes not say this exactly in so many words. 
But reading between the lines and noting 
tfie points emphasised by the writer, one 
who knows something both of Christian 
dogma and Hindu thought cannot resist 
the conclusion that Mr. Farquhar’s disser¬ 
tation on the greatness of Hinduism is also 
a silent tribute to the greater greatness of 
Christi^mity. It reminds one of St. Paul’s 
' Unknown God”. 

The true greatness of Hinduism, in Mr, 
Farquhar's opinion, consists first, in its 
theory of God and the world ; second, in 
Its organisation ; third, its asceticism ; 
fourth, in its quest for a spiritual faith ; and 
fifth, in the great compass and variety of its 
appeal to the religious nature. 

THR HINDU THEORY OF tjOD AND 
THE WORLD. 

Hindu thought is so large and complex, 
full of such endless diversities, that it is not 
always easy to say what is and what is not 
a Hindu theory. All the principal schools 
'd Hindu philosophy, the Nyiya, the S 4 n- 

the Voga, the Vedinta or the Uttara- 


mimilnsa, and the Purvainiminsa, all these 
have a special explanation of the world- 
problem. They are all Hindu theoriee of 
God and the world. It is possible to work 
out a general synthesis between alf the^; 
different speculations Such attempts had 
been made in the past, and will be made 
with perhaps larger success, undoubtedly, 
in the future. Such a synthesis may present 
what may be called the general Hindu view 
of God and the world. Mr. Farquhar does 
not attempt to present such a synethtic view 
of the Hindu’s world-idea. He presents 
what is essentially a mediaeval theory of 
life prevalent at one time in Hindustan, 
and to a large extent current even to-day in 
popular and uncritical thought, as survival 
of a waning mediaevalism,—as the essential 
Hindu theory of God and the world. At its 
best, what Mr. Farquhar presents, is only 
the popular Sankara-Vedanta view of God 
and the world. It is not even, I am afraid, 
the most correct interpretation of Sankara- 
Vedanlism either. And the reason really 
why this view, which is not the only nor 
even the highest speculation in Hindu 
thought, has appealed with such force to 
Mr. Farquhar is its close affinity with what 
may be called Christian theism. Students 
of Catholic culture know that the Roman 
Church have always recognised the fund¬ 
amental doctrines of theism, meaning belief 
in a transcendent reality, an Unknown God, 
as the common heritage of mankind. The 
special claims of Christianity lies in making 
known this Unknown God. Mr. Farquhar 
recognises the presence of this Unknown 
God in Hinduism. He sees here the highest 
and the grandest achievement of this com¬ 
mon, pre-Christian, natural theism in the 
Hindu theory of God and the world. This 
theory, he says, is based upon two premises 
and one conclusion, deduced logically from 
these. The first premise is this—“that the 
world exists for one purpose and one pur¬ 
pose only, vtJt .; that souls may find embodi¬ 
ment and may consume the fruits of the 
action, good and bad, of their former 
embodied lives. 

The very varied fortunes of men are explicable, 
according to Hindu thought, only as reward or pani^- 
ment meted out with unerring jusUce for good or es’i! 
i^kms done afeu^ime; the joys atnl sorrows of human 
life iu<»tin.ibli* oiih on the basis transmigration. 
This m>rid-pnv(‘s«., in which.souls undeigo repeated 
births and deaths, is eternal; otherwise the beginning 
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of the process would be inexplicaljte. There are 
many worlds: and, like souls, the worlds dieaira^e 
born ^ain ; and thus the unmeasured lapse of tithe 
eternal is Urnkeii up into a^s called Kalpas. 'Dte'' 
boldness and dignity of this conception are most 
noteworthy,'an ancient system that recognises to the 
full both the justice of the world and the fell sorrows 
that svorV such devastation in our human days, places 
itself at once among the greatest things of the wodd- 

The second premise of Hinduism, says 
Mr. Farquhar, is that the Divine is alone 
real, and that the world, thou^ eternal, 
retributive, and full of bitter pain, is after 
all but a mirage. Mark the word retribu¬ 
tive here. And from these two premises, 
the retributive charac;er of the world- 
process, and the lonely reality of God, 
comes the great Hindu conclusion,—the 
wise man abandons the mirage ol the 
world in order to escape from its sorrow to 
the peace of the Divine. 

Civilisation is but an attempt to make men com¬ 
fortable in a life which they ought not to love. There 
is no significance in history, sociology, or politics; 
these are only chance patterns made by the inter¬ 
twined lives of suffering souls. The body is the 
temporary garment of the soul, and sharing to the 
full the unreality and deceptiveness of all material 
things, is to he despised and hated. Religion is a 
sham, a mere selfish' courting of apparitional gods, 
whose liaiismigrating souls may live as men at some 
other itmc. Morality is merely the necessary law of 
life in unreal conditions. Religion, morality, and 
every other aspect of ordinary life, are thus hopelessly 
.secular. Therefore the only rational conclusion, is— 
Flee from the world, from time and matter, from man 
and civilisation, from morality, and religion ; so that 
the soul released from transmigration, may be 
united with Reality. The ascetic is the only saint. 

We may agree in thinking with Mr. 
Farquhar that the nobility and sombre 
grandeur of this master-conception ate 
apparent. But knowing other sides of 
Hinduism, we cannot accept this as the 
highest achievement of Hindu thought. 
What Mr. Farquhar presents here as essen¬ 
tial Hinduism is only a mediaeval aspect 
ol it. This medisevalism is not peculiar to 
Hinduism either. As a Christian, Mr. 
Farquhar knows that mediaeval Christiaiiity 
condemned the body and the flesh as much 
ap mdtliseval Hinduism did. The meditevat 
Hindu looked upon the body and all its 
relations in society as an illusion, as an 
instrument ol bondage. Medtseval Christ¬ 
ianity discarded these as snares of the devil. 
"The under-lying ideal was thg same, the 
difference in expression being due to the fact 
that while Hindu thought whether ancient or 


medisevat or moderti, has atwsiys -beefl 
essentially monistic, Christian thought haS 
been essentially dualistic. Monistic raonas- 
ticism dismisses the world as a mirstge, 
dualistic monasticism discards it as a posi¬ 
tive evil. This has been the fundamental 
. difference between 'Christian mediaevalism 
and Hindu medisevalisni. Meditevalism 
had a grandeur of its Qwn. The ruthless 
determination with which the mediseval 
man whether in India or Europe, tore 
asunder by their very roots the relations of 
life and love, commands, tM^gh its very 
tragic grandeur, our adiaf^ion. Some¬ 
times our inability to imke these large 
sacrifices make us feel like moral pigmies 
by the side of these giant monks. But still 
the modern is greater than the mediaeval. 
What we may have lost in intensity, we 
have gained in fulness. Renunciation was 
the word of mediaevalism ; spiritualisation 
is the word of modernism. And Hinduism 
from- of old reached its highest not in 
medixval renunciation, but in universal 
spiritualisation. The process started with 
the earlier Upanishads, if not even before. 
The first verse of the lsa-(.Tpanishad : — 

All this, whatsoever moves on earth, is to be hidden 
in the l-ord. When thou hast surrendered all this 
then thou m-ayest enjoy. Do not covet the wealth of 
any man. 

Started this process of spiritualisation. 
And it has gone on for countle-ss centuries, 
working a transcendent transfiguration of 
both the world of matter and of men, with 
all its varied moods and relations, to the 
spiritual vision of the Hindu. The body 
instead Of being regarded as it was in 
mediseval Christianity, as the snareYtf the 
devil, has always been looked upon by the 
highest Hindu thought as the abode ol the 
Lord. Human affections instead of being 
denied as an obstacle to the attainment ol 
beatitude^ have been cultivated as the very 
vehicles and instruments bl the self-enjoy¬ 
ment of the Divine. The Hindu, in taking 
his daily meals }ias been taught not to feed 
himself but to feed the Lord. Every meal 
is thus an oEering to thC Deity. The world- 
process; is not retribiiiiye which implies an 
antecedent transgression. Hindu thought 
knows nothing 

. Of Man's firat dnobedience, and the fruit 
Of that lodiidden tree, wbaie mortal taste 
brought death into dK 'werkh'Snd all our woe. 
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On tkeCcontrary, we read the Upaniihade 
that it is the Creator, He who •» teW- 
existent, who directed men’s senses to ^eir 
outward objects. This seHSitous life and 
the pleasure and pain of which it is made 
up, are all divinely-ordained. And the 
object of it is the seH-manifestation of the 
Absolute. The world process had its 
beginning, if the term can at all bejtkpplied 
to that which is beyond the time series, 
in the will of the Absolute. He desired 
to be maiw. He myditated and having 
meditated He. became many. He became 
that which is, and that which is not. This 
is Hindu cosmogony. Its object is not, 
as Mr. Farquhar says, the release of souls 
from the bondage of Karma, but the self¬ 
revelation of the Divine, The salvation 
of souls is only an incidental process in 
this eternal self-revelation of God. The 
highest Hindu thought interprets the world 
not as Maya or Illusion, but as Lila or 
Divine Sport. And in this interpretation, 
the world assumes an aspect of which Mr. 
Farquhar seems to have so far no know¬ 
ledge. The world is not real in the sense that 
the Divine is real. The Divine is uncondi¬ 
tioned, subject to no necessity. The world is 
not a necessary vehicle of divine manifestation 
or sport. It has pleased Him to create it and 
use it fur purposes of His self-revelation, that 
is all. The world, therefore, has no absolute 
reality. It is real, however, not in itself, 
hut in God. That Is the highest Hindu 
view. What Mr. Farquhar presents is only 
a mediaeval travesty of the highest Hindu 
thought. 

In spite of his high appreciation of Hindu 
life and culture, and his desire to bring out 
the best points in the present movements 
in Hindusthan, Mr. Farquhar’s article does* 

I am afraid, but scant justice to what he 
tries to hold up for the appreciation of 'the 
Western World, in Hindu thought and cul¬ 
ture. I have neither time nor space to 
consider the other points of his paper, at 
least in the present issue. 

India Throuom. Chbistian Specs. 

Under the title of •‘Bible Study in Indian 
'|uite a different estimate oftlpdian life and 
■•' ilisation is published in the June tittmber 

the Century IHueimttd Mmgatint (New 
1 ork}. In the writer’s bpiroOn, the study of 


the English Bible is renovating the con- 
sciehce of the Indian peoples. ' 

'*An old, white-haired Brahman came to me i|) 
Calcutta, after a public meeting of students, and saidy 
“Is stir tlie conscience an inteliigiUe use of KngUsh ?'* 

I assured him that it ‘was. He replied : “India's con¬ 
science has been dead for centuries, at feast along 
certain lines. The Bible will stir the conscience m 
India." 

The men in the institutions high^ laaiming in 
India are no longer idol-worshippers. do not 

countenance the superstitious rites at Elenii^. In 
short U is doubtful whether many of the Gang^ devo¬ 
tees themselves are consistent believers In their cult. 
To seem thus religious 1 paid a man two rupees to 
lie on a spike-bed. Many of the so-called devotees 
pose as religioys for the photographer or for tevenue 
only. 

The writer next quotes one Dr. J, P. 
Jones who holds that **the root of India's 
present incapacity for self-go^rnment is 
not intellectual but social ana rhotar'. And 
he enlarges upon the verdict with the re¬ 
mark that “no self-government worthy of 
the name can possibly result until the 
character of India becomes Arm and steady 
enough for a foundation." There are 
people who think that even America is not 
yet morally fitted to govern herself. 
Commenting on Mr, Roosevelt's speech in 
London, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, the 
well-known dramatist and art-critic says— 

“America broke loose from us at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and undertook to govern itself. 
Kver since that, it has been proving its utter unfitness 
to govern itself. The revelations of San Francisco 
were the Iasi straw ; nothing that has ever happened 
in ^j>*pt can touch them." 

Indian Princes in the British HoysB 
OF Lords. 

Mr. S. M. Mittra, late of Hyderabad, has 
contributed an article to the June Fortnight- 
h* suggesting that when the House of 
Lords IS reconstituted, as it is bound to be 
in the near future, provision should be made 
there fqr some of the Indian rulers pf 
Native Stales or their heirs-apparent. It 
would draw India closer to England, and 
strengthen the loyalty of the Native ^itfees 
by elevating tjiem to the position of Briltsh 
Mers, and hereditary legislators of the 
Briti^ Empire. 

The New Regime in Twrkey. 

The June has; a well- 

infoimed article on the present political 
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condition of Turkey. 'I'he new Regime in 
Turkey is just two years old; and the 
writer starts with the question : What is 
our position after nearly two years of a new 
form of Government? Of course it is too 
early to judge of the benefits of a constitu¬ 
tional regime in a country that had been 
misruled for a long time under a despotic 
monarchy. Under the old monarch, there 
was disorder almost everywhere. The army 
and the navy had fallen into decay. And 
the first duty of the new regime, necessarily, 
has been to improve the army.* Indeed, it 
was to the military officers of the country, 
who had been trained in the German army, 
that the success of the coup of July 1908 
was largely, if not entirely, due. When 
Abdul Hamid was dethroned last year, the 
Government and the military leaders at 
once directed their attention to the Improve¬ 
ment of the army. And the result is that 
the Turkish army are twice as much efficient 
today as they were this time last year. Nor 
has the navy been neglected. Probably in 
two or three years’ time, says this writer, 
the Turkish fleet will be as strong propor¬ 
tionately to those of other powers as it ever 
was. “The improvement in the army and 
the n&vy is (he most visible which Young 
Turkey has to show.” 

Another' sign of progress which strikes the attention 
of the old residents in the country is the conduct of 
officials towards the public. The gendarmes in 
Constantinople ..have, evidently, been instructed that 
they exist for the convenience of the public, and arc 
surprisingly ready to give assistance...Merchants io 
the capital and other sea-ports are unanimous that 
great reforms have been accomplished in the custom¬ 
houses . Social reforms are making progress. 

And the writer sums up by saying that 
“all things considered, Turkey is doing 
well. 

Experience will ^ve the Ministers greater courage 
to accept respon.sibihiy, and then she wiil do better. 
They and the moss of the people are gaining confi¬ 
dence in them selves... A return to absolutism appears 
impossible. The thirly years reign of Abdul Hamid 
seems liken bad dream..,It (the new Government) 
« the best .Government which Turkey has ev'er had. 
Us faults are (hose of inexperience, which time will 
cure.'* . 

The Mokal Side of Organised 
Philanthropy. 

“The Ladies’ Realm" for June publishes, 
under The heading of “Is It worth While?” 
some interviews with. Society women who 
have abandoned luxuriou.s homes and elected 


logo “slumming”, which throws consider¬ 
able light upon the moral side of Or^nised 
philanthropy. In the evolution of organic 
life, the needs of the organism develop its 
special organisation. I he social organism 
in the natural processes of evolution also 
similarly develops its own specific organisa¬ 
tions under the pressure of its vital needs. 
But the artificial requirements of modern 
civilisation have, to a large extent, inverted 
this natural process. People imagine a 
need; it may be a real need with somebody 
else, but with them it is not personal but 
vaguely vicarious, not real, therefore, but 
imaginary. And having imagined the 
need, they set about devising some organi¬ 
sation to meet if. Phis is the natural his¬ 
tory of, I will not say all, but a good many 
of the philanthropic organisations in 
the Western countries. T he cleavage be¬ 
tween the classes and the masses here is 
not less but decidedly more wide than it is 
between caste and caste in India. The 
.Teatage of caste is almost a natural 
cleavage, in the sense that no man create 
it or overcome it by his will or effort. 
People are born into the different castes- 
One need not be a defender of the Hindu 
system of caste to recognise this simple- 
fact. And the fact that social rank is deter¬ 
mined by the uncontrollable accidents ol 
birth, and not by the controllable accidents 
of wealth, makes the social cleavage even 
in castc-ridden India, morally and spiritual¬ 
ly far less wide than it is in wealth-ridden 
Europe. The different castes live in far 
more intimate social contact and association 
with one another, on the whole, though they 
neither interdine nor inter-marry with one 
another, than the classes and the masses do as 
a rule in England or America. The Pariah 
in Madras and the Mabars in the Maha¬ 
rashtra stand in a slightly different position. 
But in Upper India, and specially in Bengal 
the cleavage between castes is not half as 
wide as it is between the classes and the 
masses in Europe. The Brahmin has his 
sacramental superiority. The other higher 
castes enjoy social precedence over the rest 
of the community. But their general mode 
of living is practically the same. There is 
not c^e standard of material life for the 
higher castes and another for the lower. 
It - is very difterent m England and 
AmericR. Here, the one half of the world 
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does not know how the other half lives. 
The aristocracy live by themselves in 
their own quarterSf rolling in wealth, 
surrounded by refinements, indulging in 
luxuries, absolutely unknown to the 
proletariat. Consequently their knowledge 
of those who live in slums is necessarily 
vicarious and imaginary. I'hey see the 
dirt and the squalor, the starvation and the 
nakedness of the poor, but, not directly 
participating in these, they cannot enter 
into any vital moral and spiritual kinship 
with the inhabitants of the slum. Conse- 
ijuently, there is an element of condescension, 
an element of conscious sacrifice, in all 
that they do for “uplifting’* the poor in 
their community. The inner motive power 
in most of these philanthropic organisations 
is really a kind of vanity, and oftentimes 
people throw themselves into this work 
merely in quest of strange sensation and 
new excitements. 

I'ije writer in '"The Tndies Raihu* sought 
these interviews with Society women 
engaged in “slumming,’’ to know, to quote 
her own words, “what it Is that proves the 
Strongest attraction to them ?” She first 
interviewed the daughter of a man of title, 
voung and attractive, who had v<duntarily 
given up her own .social life and had gone 
to one of the most squalid and depressing 
parts of hast London to work in a scltfij- 
ment. .She took up “slumming” because 
she had always wanted to do so. “I cannot 
reinemher the time when I was not interest¬ 
ed in social service.” In answer to the 
iiuestlon. “Are the people gtateful ?” she 
replied :~ 

"Some are, but, for ihe most part, no. Their 
atiiuide is,—If ii amuses her to took after my 'rommy, 
•iiid lie dotj'l mind, I am sure, I don’t mind either.” 

1 his is the kind of moral kinship that is 
established between the »ristocratic helper 
and the objects of his kintlly beneficence, 
in Western slums. 1 'he fact is there are 
many motives which lead these people to 
Take up “-Unisniltig”. Some do so from a 
pure sense of duty. Some from pure vanity. 
L* quote a slum-worker herself,-'- “Some- 
liitiesa girl will take up ‘slumming’ as she 
it, because she thinks it fashionable, 
some, too, come to us after an unfortunate 
i‘>ve affair, and seek sanctuary here as other 
''omen do in the religious life—in convents 
instance.” 
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But the truest estimate of this kind of 
work come from another worker, an Oxford 
woman* This lady and a few others, whilst 
still at College, decided that a certain part 
of London was very drab and in need of 
cheer. On leaving college, they banded 
themselves together and set up house-keep¬ 
ing in the district. One of them, an elderly, 
scholarly woman, said 

“Why should we organise »n ibis way, and live in 
setilemcnis in order lo be friends to our neighbours, and 
do gootl ? We ought all to know our duty, and do it 
without ihi.s living together and setting ourselves apart 
specially. I don't at all approve of (his kind of 
existence, though I do happen to be living it.” 

This is the right view, but it is rare in this 
artificial civilisation. This ideal, however 
will not be realised without a complete 
reconstruction of the very basis of what Is 
called, modern society in Europe and 
America. 

A New Christian Evangel. 

-About the only article of general interest 
in the June "Nineteenth Ceniury" is Sir 
Harry H. Johnston’s somewhat new present¬ 
ation of the religion of Christ in an article 
headed “The Negro and Religion”. Sir 
Harry is a great figure in present-day 
British culture, a recognised authority in 
anthropological scholarship. A few months 
hack we had his estimate of Hinduism. In 
the present article we have not only a 
repetition of those estimates, but a some¬ 
what new presentation of Christianity also. 
It is a plea, at once generous and human¬ 
itarian,— for the gradual adoption of the 
Negro races into the brotherhood of modern 
white-manity. "The Negro “as a world- 
w’orker” is of much greater importance 
than the Yellow man, and Sir Harry, on 
the authority of a French writer, says, that 
while “an East Indian ICuli gives about 220 
days’ work out of the 365, and a Chinaman 
only 150, an African is good for 280 days* 
work in the year, especially in agriculture.” 
The importance of the Negro as soldier is 
only just dawning on the conception of 
White Governments. Properly led and 
well-treated, there is no better or braver. 
The Negro has also shown surpnsing apti¬ 
tude in hundred and one careers and profes¬ 
sions connected with machinery, manufac- 
tures,building. mining, navigation, tailoring, 
dress-making, and anything which requires 
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either delicacy of touch oE" dolltiess qf ^ 
fingering,/a£ welt as great physical etce' rRu n a . 
And all b this commercial asset , ir of 
immence value to the -White races, and 
the future of it will depend upon the con* 
version of the Negro as a race to Christian¬ 
ity. Sir Harry attributes this growing 
solidarity of the White races to their 
common Christianity. 

"Perhaps the white world is scarcely conscious'as yet 
of its solidarity io re^rd to religious belief (1 make 
no exception 011 b^all of the Jews, for in course cd 
time they have become little less than a more definitely 
Unitarian form of Christian) ; but one who travels 
much cannot but be aware that this solidarity does 
exist, and is a very potent factor when White Christians 
are ranged against Yellow Buddhisis, Brown Hindus, 
and Yellow, Black, or White. 

And Sir Harry sees in the work of the 
Christian missions, the future coalition 
between the Negro and the White. Christian¬ 
ity has not been at its best always but Chris¬ 
tianity at its worst “was in old ages better 
than Mahomedanism at its best orTluddhism 
in its least nonsensical form.” It has been 
a true religion, and in Sir Harry Johnston's 
estimate “a true religion is that which is a 
means of man's advancement, and an aid 
to his happiness.” By false religion he means 
articles ol faith which “when put into 
practice, cause much resultant unhappiness 
not only to one’s self but to one’s neigh¬ 
bours.” This is a new definition of religion. 

It is the importation of ethical hedonism 
into the realm ol theology and spiritual 
life. After this we need not be surprised to 
be told that even Christianity as preached 
by some of the Gos[tels was not wholly true. 

“Within a hundred years of the birth of the Fotinder 
of this truest of all religions, its beauty, truth, and 
efficacy, were fast becoming clouded under mjth, 
dogma, and needless fable. The miseries of the Roman 
slaves and of the innumerable v>cial outcasts of the 
Roman world gave to the lear'niitg of Christ a turn 
which a careful study of the authentic Gospels of St. 
Mark reveals was not HU intention. Utterly hopeless 
as they were of setting right the world in which they 
tired, thev coricentratcd all their attention on getting 
out of the wtnrid ; on a future life which, it must he 
admitted in honesty, is a imatter of pure hypothesU, 
not based as yet on a single fact revealed to us by 
scientific cmjuiry—a matter of hope rather than faith. 
So that for some centuries Cnristianity became a 
veiy una’orldly rHigion. The shaven priest, a more 
wot^ object Of regard Bun Bte lusty ^dier or the 
nathematKian.'' V. 

'J^he test of hap|Mt)«w, by which diib n*«r 
Omuigel, measures religion is revested here. 
The lusty soldier representing the a^heoeis 


; jod flesh ;*nd the mathematican the 
itpoAhimsil of the intellect, these. are the 
gre at Qtpes that religidn must det^lop. 
‘^<18 is the new Christian evangel of Sir 
Harry Johnston’s, whose Christianity has 
no care for the hereafter. 

UtiHAPPy RusstA. ; 

Two articles of melancholy interest 
appear in the June Reviews relating to the 
revolutionary movement in Russia. The 
Strand Magazine (June) describes the story 
ol the assassination of Plehve. This narra¬ 
tive is supplied by one of the assassins, and 
it throws, to quote the editor’s introductory 
line, a flood of light upon “the aims, 
methods, and character, of Destructionist 
Party in Russia.” The most sinister 
figure judged in the light ol recent revela¬ 
tions, in this gruesome drama, is the police 
agent Azeff. Azefl had a large hand in 
planning the horrible murder of the head of 
the department in the Administration of the 
Czar, in whose secret service the man him¬ 
self was. Azeff met the writer in Geneva 
where he was leading a secluded life in 
order to escape the notice of the police, 
living in an obscure room which he shared 
with another Russian revolutionary. One 
day, in August, 190J, —“When my comrade 
was out, a very stout man entered our room. 
He was about 33, with big brown eyes, and 
an unconcerned expression on his broad, 
immobile face, which seemed to be carved 
out ol atone. It was Kugenie Philiiiovitcli 
Azefl”. Azefl bad learnt that the writer ol 
this narrative wanted to do Terroristic 
work, and considered Plehve's death as the 
most important task of the moment. Sub¬ 
sequently Azeff acquainted the writer and 
his comrades with the plan for the assas¬ 
sination. 

Revolution s*d Counteb-Revoution. 

I'be nther article dealing with the 
Russian trouble, leads the June “Century 
Magauint”, and is from the pen of Mr. 
George Kennnn, who is among the greatest 
autHoriliesIn regard to recent developments 
in Russia, Mr. Kennan writes of the things 
that he has peHi^ seen himself and partly 
beard from Riose who directly or indi- 
rectiyjfta^iicipat^ in them. He has been 
a cl^ .stitdent df Russian affairs for the 
last it^ty yeair^.!and hhii statement of the 
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present situation of the different politica) 
parties in the diminion of the Tsar, is-both 
interesting Mtstructive. 

The revolutionary movement in Russia 
had, from its very beginning the support 
of three powerful classes i (i) the “intelli- 
gensia”, consisting mainly of cultivated 
professional men and the representatives of 
the people in the various local assemblies; 
second, the large and more or less organized 
body ol factory operatives in the cities; 
and third, the overwhelmingly greater but 
much less enlightened body of agricultural 
peasantry in the country. Against this 
party were always arrayed, ‘ secretly or 
openly, (i) the influential court nobility; 
(ii) the church ; (iii) the greater part of 
the bureaucracy ; and (iv) a comparatively 
small number of merchants and landed 
proprietors. The Army and Navy were 
divided but a majority of the officers and 
men inboth services supported the auto¬ 
cracy. 

The revolution of IW5 began really on 
Sunday, the zznd of January, known in 
contemporary literature as “The Bloody 
Sunday.” It was on this day that a peace¬ 
ful procession of the people on its way to 
the Winter Palace, where they were going 
lor the purpose of presenting a petition in 
person to the Czar, was dispersed by the 
troops with rifle fire, the number killed 
being variously estimated at from 300 to 
1,000. The popular excitement caused by 
this unprovoked massacre was widespread 
and intense, and gave rise to the events 
that followed. Political strikes; street 
demonstrations, armed conflicts, and agra¬ 
rian disorders, became more and more 
prevalent. The Government tried to restore 
disorder by increased coercion and intimida¬ 
tion. But the severest repression only 
increased the destructive, violence of the 
popular movement. In many parts of the 
Empire, the insurgent people had not 
only to fight the troops and the police, 
hut also organi^d groups of partisans 
who called themselves “True Russians", 
•nit who soon became better known 
>0 the country and to the world as 
die "Black Hundreds", or the “Black Com¬ 
panies”. These are responsible for the 
I'ogrooms. But'aill ^is repression failed to 
o'eet thn situation, and on the 19th of August 
1905, the Czar proimifgat!^ a Law provitong 


for the eieetion of a national Duma. But 
as this l^oina was more ol an Advisory 
CouncR tton a controlling Legislative 
assembly, the people regarded it with indif¬ 
ference as a sham reform, and did not relax 
their efforts to obtain real and effective 
participation in the government of the 
Empire. A few weeks later there came 
another concession, namely the conferring 
the right of self-government upon all uni 
versifies and higher institutions of learning. 
A few days earlier even reforms like these 
would have quelled the revolution, but they 
were too late now, and the only practical 
effect of the enfranchisement of the univer- 
sitie.s was to provide a large number of 
lecture halls for the propagation of revolu¬ 
tionary ideas and the holding of anil-govern¬ 
ment meetings. In the month of October, 
1905, the revolutionary struggle culminated 
In the most extensive political strife and the 
most ttvcrwhclniing popular movement ever 
recorded in the world’s history, it started 
with a railway strike which in less than ten 
days drove 750,000 railroad employees to 
idleness and stopped the running of trains 
on Z5,ooo miles of track, leaving the whole 
vast empire without any means ol rapid 
transportation. Then suddenly it seemed 
to occur to the liberals and revolutionists 
in every part of the empire that this was the 
time 10 bring absolutely irre^isiihle pressure 
upon the Government, and without any 
preconcerted plan or arrangement, nine- 
lenths of the whole population of the cities, 
towns, and larger villages, went on 
strike. 

"TelcgT.iph and telephone lines ceased to work; 
elect ric liphts went out; street cars stopped running; 
new.spapers suspended publicalionthe postal service 
came to an end; and even .such classes of men as 
lawyers, druggists, hank clerks, and clerks of the 
circuit courts, stopped work as a means of showing 

their sympathy wHh the retolutionarv movement. A 

part even of tfie bureaucracy took the side of the 
people." 

Hundreds of Government emolnyees as¬ 
sembled in the halls of the St. Pefersburgh 
University and adopted resolutions demand¬ 
ing the election of a representative assembly 
with full power, “upon the basis of a 
universal, equal, direct, and secret ballot.” 
City councils, zemstvos, mattials of the 
nobility, and representative meetings <>f 
maiwfacturers, all united in urging upon 
the Government the necessity of .yaking 
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immediate measures to satisf^'the economic 
and political demands of the people." “^he 
situation became thus to the Government 
impossible and impassable. Count Witte 
the president at that time of the Council 
Ministers, recognised i.t, and seconded the 
popular voice by making a special report 
to the Czar in which he said : — 

"The excitement which now prevails in many differ¬ 
ent classes of Russian society is due to a lack of har¬ 
mony betw’cen the ideals of those who think and the 
external conditions that control their lives. Russia 
has outgrown the existing from of Government and its 
struggle towards a just form, based on the principles 

of civil liberty.the desires of the people must be 

satisfied by some sort of guarantee of right govern¬ 
mental order.” 

This is how the Freedom Manifesto of 
the 30th of October, 1905, came to be issued. 
It was prepared by Count Witte, and 
granted, in words at least, everything that 
a reasonable nation could possibly expect. 
It promised to the people real inviolability 
of person, and freedom of conscience, speech, 
assembly, and association, and declared that 
no Law should be enforceable without the 
consent of the Duma and that the represen¬ 
tatives of the people should “actually parti¬ 
cipate in the supervision of the legality of 
acts of officials.” 

This paper document is after all the only 
thing that the revolution secured. In a fit 
of enthusiasm, the revolutionaries had 
secured a temporary triumph. The people 
were not organised. The Terrorists had no 
doubt their secret orgat.i-•lion-, but the 
revolution of 1905 was not the work of the 


bomb thrower. It was the work practically 
of the whole nation, but it was a nation 
suddenly roused to a fit of political effort, 
the first success of which sent them back to 
their old ruts of life. 'Pheir enemies how¬ 
ever were organised, united, and armed^ at 
all points. The Freedom Manifesto called 
forth enthusiastic demonstrations in all parts 
of the Empire. People paraded the streets 
with flags and assembled in crowded meet¬ 
ings to congratulate one another and cele¬ 
brate their victory. But the celebrations 
and street demonstrations were soon turned 
into tragedies. In hundreds of cities, towns 
and villages, the Black Companies re¬ 
inforced by roughs of the locality, and sup¬ 
ported by the police and troops, attacked 
the processions, set fire to the buildings in 
which the celebrations were being held, 
and beat or shot the revolutionists 
to death by the hundred. Houses were 
sacked. Women outraged, children thrown 
from second and third storey windows. 
1'he campaign of riot and murder lasted 
four days. I have not the space to describe 
these horrors in any detail, cannot evett 
find room here for the outline of the bloody 
story given by Mr. Kennan in the present 
sketch. The true Russians who trampled 
upon the rights of their fellow citizens, and 
in their loyal zeal tore with brutal violence 
the sacred manifesto of their Emperor 
practically into shreds, received the help 
and the open coiigratuhitions of the Czar’s 
representatives everywhere. It is thus that 
the revolution of 1905 started in peace, came 
to a bloody end at the hand of reactionaries. 


THE DAIhY FIELD 


A field of daisies white and green, 

The fairest thing my eyes have seen - 
A field of daisies that the sun 
In silence lays his lips upon ; 

It is a pleasant place to play 
From dawn to dark on a summer day. 

Till the mower with a frown 
Comes and cuts the daisies down. 

O happy daisies, men have sung 
A thousand years the fields among, 

Have looked and loved and longed and dared^ 
While you their joys and secrets shared, 

Nor you nor they have turned to See 
The mower toiling ceaselessly. 


Come, my beloved, it is day, 

The mower still is far away, 

Fear not—yet though we wander far 
To lands where strangest wonders are, 

To lands that only lovers see, 

The mower strides as fast as we. 

Fear not, for we shall dreaming lie 
’Neath daisies, ’neath a summer sky, 

(Who knows what is it to be dead ?) 
Talking of alt that we have seen 
Up in the world of white and green, 

And may be, with a hated breath, < 

Saying, *’Tfs life we fear, not death.’ 

— SvtVfiA Lynd, in the Nation. 
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Some Old Chinese Songs. 

1 . 

The Song of the Sorrowing Wife. 
{OJes. —This is to the air of “Ye bank and 
Braes O’ Bonnie Doon.” It is assigned to 
the good and beautiful, but neglected, 
Kwang Kiang, the wife of “Duke Kwang 
of Wei,” about the middle of the eighth 
century B. c.) 

O Sun and Moon that light the skies, 

And shine upon the earth below, 

See ye what’s hid from other eyes ? 

See ye a weary woman’s woe ? 

He wanders lawless where he will ; 

Yet never is from misery free ; 

O, how can he his spirit still ? 

And will he then remember me ? 

0 Sun and Moon that light the skies. 

And leave in shade the earth below, 

See ye what’s hid from other eyes? 

See ye a weary woman's woe ? 

For good he’s aye returning ill, 

I.ike one that only foes can see, -- 
O, how can he his spirit still ? 

And will he then remember me? 

O Sun and Moon that climb the skies. 

And shine upon the earth below, 

St e yc what’s hid from other eyes ? 

Sec ye a weary woman's woe ? 

A wicked man, whose only skill 
Is now a hypocrite to be, — 

O, how can he his spirit still ? 

Or will he then remember me? 

O, Sun and Moon that climb the skies. 

And shine upon the earth below. 

See ye what’s hid from other eyes ? 

See ye a weary woman’s woe ? 

Ye make me think of childhood’s plays. 

Ere ever 1 had learned to mourn ; 

My father’s and my mother’s days. 
Departed, never to return I 

II. 

The ChineseIIulo Lang Syn|.\ 

(Odes. —This may be 3ung to tMaIr of 
“Autd Lang Syne.") ’ / | 

Upon the trees ^e cut. “Kang, 

The birds reply ' 

Up from the shady 
Away upon the wing. 

where it sits on tree above, 
in loneliness distressed. 


As life is empty, lacking love. 

It whistles for the rest. 

Since little birds each other hail, 

Shall men not do the same ? 

Need we not friends to hear our tale, 
And give our feelings name ? 

In harmony when all is said, 

So we’ll at peace remain; 

And so shall friends, who long are dead, 
In spirit smile again. 


111 . 

The Happy Farmer. 

{Air .—“The Mille’r of Dee,” or any 
similar air.) 

(This is a traditional song, whereof two 
things can l>e said, that it is of great 
antiquity, and that the spirit of it Is alive 
to-day. See Legge’s Odes, appendix to 
preface, giving old songs not in the classic.) 
From morning sun. 

Till day is done, 

I’m working on the ground ; 

And working hard. 

Have fit reward, 

For food and drink abound. 

With food and drink, 

I’m free to think, 

And heed not powers that be. 

O, what care I 
If a king go by 
ft’s all the same to me ! 

The Naiion. 

Pleasantries. 

As we go to press it is rumoured that a 
substitute for rubber has at last been dis¬ 
covered. It was found in a City restaurant, 
and was served up as a steak. —“Punch." 

I’hb Editor's P.aradisb. 

Frederick C. Beyer, a well-known Cleve¬ 
land editor, told at a recent press banquet a 
newspaper story. 

A Medina editor died, and was, of course, 
directed to ascend to the Abode of the Just. 
But during the ascent the editor’s journalistic 
curiosity asserted itself, and he said : 

“Is it permitted for one to have a look 
at—er-the other place?" 

“Certainly,” was the gracious reply, and 
accordingly a descent to the other place 
was made. Here the editor found much to 
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interest him. He scurried about, and ,.was 
soon lost to view. 

His angelic escort got worried at last and 
began a systematic search for his charge. 
He found him at last, seated before a fur¬ 
nace, fanning himself and gazing at the 
people in the fire. On the door of the fur* 
nace was a plate saying, '‘Delinquent Sub¬ 
scribers." 

“Come,” said the angel to the editor, 
“we must be going.’’ 

“You go on,” the editor answered, with¬ 
out lifting his eyes. “1 am not coming. 
This is heaven enough for me.” —Louisville 
Times. 


No TRAUZ FOR HIM, 

“When you are grojWi up,” queried the 
visitor, “will you be a.'doctor, like your 
father ?” 

“Oh, dear mfe, no I Why, I couldn't even 
kill a rabbit,” replied the boy with great 
frankness.—Ladies’ Home Jaurnal. 

A Hero. 

He sang of joy ; whate’er he knew of 

sadness 

He kept for his own heart’s peculiar share ; 
So well he sang, the world imagined 

gladness 

To be sole tenant there. 


Brain-pood Quatrains. 

In picking out a food for thought 
From all the bookish jam. 

Adapt your mood to worthy food. 

And try a little Lamb. 

- Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

Or if Lamb is not your favorite dish. 

And with no gusto taken. 

Some Hogg might do, or else a few 
Nice juicy bits of Bacon. 

—Boston Transcript. 

If Lamb and Bacon prove too tough. 

And difficult to Chaucer, 

With Browning o'er you 'll like it Moore 
Than Campbell eaten raw. Sir. 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Perhaps Crabbe’s Tales will please 

your taste— 

Beware of Burns when fired ; 

If poorly cooked you 're surely booked 
To get an Akenside. 

—Cliveland Plain Dealer. 

For Rzmrmbranci. 

Bill —“Since I have come I find that I 
am forgotten by all my friends.” 

Will—W hy didn’t you borrow money 
from them before you left.” —Trenton Times. 


For dreams were his, and in the dawn's fair 

shining 

His spirit soared beyond the mounting lark; 
But from his lips no accent of repining 
Fell when the days grew dark. 

And, though contending long dread Fate 

to master, 

He failed at last her enmity to cheat, 

He turned with such a smile to face disaster 
That he sublimed defeat. 

Be Strong. 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift: 
Shun not the struggle; face it,'iis God's gift; 
Be strong, be strong. 

Say not the days are evil—who's to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce -O shame! 
Stand up ; speak out, and bravely, in God's 

name: 

Be strong, be strong. 

It matters not how deep entrenched the 

wrong. 

How hard the battle goes, the day how long; 
Faint not, fight on ; to-morrow comes the 

song: 

jttong, be strong. 



Printed and PuRLisaio sv Porno Cbamdrr Dsas, *» tbr J<trNTAUNR Press. 
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the head-quarters of the Raj-family. In the 
Ayeen Akbari, we find Chotanagpur called 
Khokrah and included intheSubah of Behar. 
Even to this day fifty-two hagaichas 
(gardens) and fifty-three pokhras (tanks) 
once belonging to the Raj-family are 
spoken of with admiration by the simple 
folk of the now obscure village of Khukra, 
and its neighbouring villages. By 
the time of Aurangzeb’s occupation of 
the throne of Delhi, the Chotanagpur Raja 
appears to have removed his seat to the pres¬ 
ent village of Doisa 30 miles to the south¬ 
west of Ranchi. Till then it would appear, 
the Rajas used to live in insignificant houses. 
It was after Raja Durjan Sal’s return from 
Delhi, that the construction of the 
magnificent buildings of which the ruins 
may still be seen, came to be taken in hand. 
'I'he story goes that when the released Rajas 
whose liberation from prison had been 
procured by Raja Durjan Sal, came to Doisa 
to pay their respects to their liberator, they 
were not a little surprised at finding him 
dwelling in a house not at all suited to his 
dignity. And, accordingly, on their return 
home, they sent down architects and masons, 
marble-slabs and other materials from their 
own dominions for the construction of a 
suitable palace in the capital of their 
‘diamond king.’ And thus came to be built 
the five-storied palace with its water gate 
and giirh khai arrangement, the court¬ 
house (Kutchery) and its beautiful marble 
flooring, the nice treasury-house with its 
winding alleys in which, it is said, the Raja 
and Rani used to play at hide-and-seek, 
and the awful prison -cell with its under¬ 
ground dungeons, - which made Doisa-nagar 
famous in its time.* From an old inscription 
we learn that the architectural activities at 
Doisa went on till the year 1720 of the 
Sambat Era 1.otn-qMindlng to 1664 A.D. 

Besides Khukra and Doisa, Villages 
Pithoria, Chutia, Palkot, and Bharno claim 
the honour of having at one time or other 
formed the seats of the Raj-family now 
established at Rantu. None of those places 

• The Mahadeva Mandir (temple of Siva) with its 
mysetrious traditions and the rest house of Jagarnath 
made of small red bricks appear to have been built 
at an earlier dale. The rock-temple close by with its 
unsavoury associations appears to have been built later. 
The Dhobi Math appears to be of a still more recent 
date. 


however retain any important architectural 
remains of the ancient royal residence. The 
temple of Ram and Sita at Chutia, close 
by the Ranchi railway station, is a com¬ 
paratively recent structure. Khe inscription* 
on the northern wall of the temple shows 
that it was constructed by one Hari Brahma- 
chari in the Sambat year 1742 corresponding 
to 1685 A.D. during the rule of Raja Raghu 
Nath, the fiftieth in descent from Phani 
Mutuk Rai.f I'hat quaint little temple with 
its two arched rooks and verandas and the 
underground stairs leading to the well, 
appears to be the only object of antiquarian 
interest within the municipal limits of the 
present town of Ranchi. 

It was during the reign of Raja Raghu- 
nath Sahi that a number of other Hindu 
temples were erected in the country. The 
picturesque temple of jagarnathpur, about 
six miles to the south-west of Ranchi, 
was built by Thakur Ani Sahi just six years 
later, in Sambat 1748 or 1691 A.D. This 
fort-like temple with its solid masonry 
work, and towering steeple, stands queen- 
like on the top of a solitary hill, as if 
presiding over the destinies of the plateau 
which it overlooks. T he annual fair held 
at the foot of the hill on the occasion 
of the Rathajatra festival attracts thou¬ 
sands of men and women from all parts 
of the Chotanagpur Division. 

It was in Raja Raghu Nath’s time 
that the stone-temple at village Borea 
about 5 miles to the north-east of Ranchi 
came to be constructed. The two inscrip¬ 
tions that may still be seen in that temple 
tell us that Luchmi Narain T'ewary the 
ancestor of the present Tewaries of Borea 
had the foundation of this temple of 
Madan Mohan laid in the vSarnbat year 
1722 (A. D. 1665) during the reign of 
Raja Raghu Nath and that the building 
was completed in Sambat 1739 (A. D. 16B2) 
and cost the devout Pewary as much as 

* The Dev-nagari inscription runs as follows :— 

■f It was Raja Madan Rai, the fourth in desceni 
from Raja Fani Mulnk, who is said to have selected 
Chutia for his capital. 
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Thf. CnuTiA rFMrn.F kkom ()UTsm>f. 

rupees fourteen fhousani) and one/'^’ d he 
architect was a Hindu named Aniruddha. 

Both tliese inscriptions and another in 
village I'ilnii on a well in the fortress of 
the -vansi ’I'hakurs that village, have 
heen descrif>ed by Mr. Rakhal Dass Haidar 
in an article in the Asiatic Society’s 

* Of the two iiiscripiioiis ilu- iiist ripli(»D on tlio wall 
'■t liic temple, runs as follows ;— 

\ ’fhCTtR I 
intH I 

lung Tapdij 11 

»IT^fhrTil I 

tre 1 

I he second inscription on a l)lack slate runs as 
tollows 

^ ^ [=^] 
^ 'fit 

Ttj m >iag<*i i a i attr ma 

w^K w>t ^\Km 'fit tfMr ffm im 

f ftrtjra w ^nflur 'wfimqf ffi^rfh 

I 


Journal of the year 1871 {A.S.J,XL, p. 108). 
The 7 'ilmi inscription is in Sanskrit and is 
dated Sambat 1794 (A.D. 1737) and runs 
as follows :— 

^far tffii 1 

»rtf% q 1 

Wffq^wfit^lTq f[Rr^ I 

The very interesting Minute of April 1832, 
written by Mr. Thomason* Deputy Secretary 
to (iovernment at the time of the Kol 
Insurrection of 1832, embodies the following 
synapsis, prepared by Rajah Sital Roy, 
showing the connection of the Mahamadan 
Sovereigns with Chotanagpur. “He (Rajah 
Sital Roy) represented the country lo have 
been first subdued, A. H. 952 {.A. D. 1545), 
in the reign of .Akbar Shah, when Rajah 
Man Sing marched in from Rotas, passed 
through Paloon (Palaniow), and established 
his authority in the country ; on the distur¬ 
bances which followed the death of Akbar 
Shah, the Zemindars regained their inde¬ 
pendence A. H, 1042 (A. D. 1632). Shah Je- 
han gave the country Palaniow as a Ja- 
gheer to Bu/urgatmed Cawen, Subadar 
of Patna, and settled the revenue at Rupees 
1,36,000; in .A. H. 1096 he was turned 
out and Ibrahim Cawen succeeded ; Beharry 
Dass, the Fouzdar of Ibrahim Cawen, raised 
the revenue to 1,60,919, and A this settle¬ 
ment an account is given in which Coira 
Oriss?, or Nagporc, with Currunpoor or 
Badam, is rated at Rupees 40,505; the 
rest of the revenue is made up from the 
other parts of the country. 

“In the reign of Mohomed Shah, 1131 
V. K. (A. D. 1724), Scaliullened Cawen was 
Subadar. He marched against Rajah Nag- 
biindv who was then Zemindar of 

Nagpore, and to whom the Ghatwalls of 
Palaoon. Ramghur, and Badam were sub¬ 
ject. 'I'he Subadar had reached the hills, 
when he was met by Bednian Dass Tacoor, 
the Raja’s agent, and his further progress 
arrested by payment of a Nuzzeranah of a 
lakh of Rupees, 4,500 in cash, the rest in 
diamonds. Prihute was afterwards withheld, 
and in 1137 F. E. (A. D. 1731) Fughyrul 
Dowlah, the then Subadar, marched to the 
foot of the hills by way of Koonda. He 
met with considerable resistance, and-was 
glad to compromise his claims by receiving 
rupees 12,000 from the Ghatwall of 
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Ramghur on account of the Nagpore Rajah, 
and 5,000 from the Ghatwall of Paloon. In 
1141 (A.D. 1735) Aliverdi Khan with some 
difficulty enforced this payment, and it was 
continued afterwards till the British occu¬ 
pied the country.” 

As for the internal history of the country 
during the period, we have no written re¬ 
cords to guide us. But inferences from 
established facts enable us to reconstruct 
this history with a certain degree of certi¬ 
tude. 

As the Ra jas through marriage with proud 
and high-born Rajput families like that 
of Pachete, gradually came in contact with 
the great Aryan world outside their hill- 
girt plateau, they began to imbibe ideas 
of worldly grandeur and royal pomp to 
which hitherto they had been perfect 
strangers. A change came over the spirit 
of their regal dreams. And, in course of 
time, they too, it would seem, chose to have 
about them a pompous court attended by 
Brahmans, courtiers, omlyhs and servants 
and all the other parapharnalia of Hindu 
royalty. 

The dazzling splendour which the royal 
court gradually assumed deeply impressed 
the simple Mundas occasionally summoned 
to Doisa or to Khukra to render military 
service, and their impressions found vent in 
songs like the following - 
i Jadur] 

Sona leka disume;i, lipi 
Okort-m Iclada, lipi ? 

RupaU'ka gamaia, lipi, 

Chimr.irc Chinadain ? 

Sona Icka disumea, bal>u 
Doinsareing nclada, habii* 

Hiipaleka ganiaia, baljii, 

Kukiirainjf ( hinada. 

Sona leka <lisumea, lipi, 

Mapataoakoa lipi, 

Kupaleka gamaia lipiko 
'i'upuingtana. 

[Franslation] 

O Where's the land ihai shines like gold ? 
Say where such land didst see. 

O where the land like silver fleams ? 

Say where such land may be. 

Ah ! bright as burnished gold the land 
In Doisa realm I found. 

There eleams the land as silver white, 

In Khukra all around. ’ 

But in that golden land, my dove, 

Oh! men each other slay ! 

And in that land of silver, love, 

Oh! deadly arrows fly! 


FOR SEPTE\ 4 bER, 1916 

These Brahmans, Rautias*'^ and other 
courtiers and servants who now flocked to 
the Raja’s place mostly from Bchar and the 
Central Provinces,f had to be provided for. 
Circumstanced as the Raja then was, what 
better expedient could he devise, or his 
advisers suggest than that of making service 
• The Rauiias, it is said, were invited by the 
Raja to keep down the Mundas. 

T The Biru family claim to be an offshoot of the 
Orissa Raj family. Their ancestor Hiiambar Deo 
is said to have been one of the ten sons of a Maharaj.i 
of Puri. Hitambar, it is said, owinj^ to some dispute 
about succession to the throne, removed to Sambal- 
pur and obtained a grant of twelve villages from 
Maharaja Balaram Deo the then Maharaja of 
Sambalpur. Hilambar’s Son Hari Deo in pursuance 
of a mysterious divine direction left Sambalpur 
about the year 1557 A.D., and went to Bijtidili in 
Pargana Kesalpur which was then included wuhin the 
dominions of the Maharaja of Chotanagpur. While 
here he presented a diamond (one of many diamonds 
which he recovered from river Mahanudd) under llie 
directions of Shiva) to Raja Bhimeoran, the 29th 
Maharaja of Chotanagpur who was then living at 
Khukra-garh. The Maharaja made a Jagir grant ol 
the whole of Pargana Kesalpur to Hari Deo on 
whom the title of Raja was now conferred, Raja Hari 
Deo w'as succeeded by his eldest son Kolha Deo as 
Jaglrdar of Biru. After Raja Kolha Deo came 
successively Raja Pilambar Deo, Raja Bir Sing Deo, 
Raja Demo Deo, and Raja Bhim Sing Deo. Bhini 
Sing and his relatives assisted Raja Dunan Sal when 
the Mahomedans invaded Khukr.a, Subal Sing, a 
nephew’ of Raja Bhim Sing, was killed in the battle, 
Bhim Sing and his brother were taken captives to 
Delhi along with Raja Durjan Sai. And it is said 
that it wa.s with the help of Bhim Sing that Durjan 
Sa! was able to tell a real from a false diamond and 
thereby regained his liberty and secured the title of 
Maharaja. In return for his services Bhim Sing 
obtained from Maharaja Durjan Sal the title of Raj.i 
and a Jagir grant of the entire pargana of Biru in 
additioti to Pargana Kesalpur. Kaia Bhim Sing 
was succeeded by his eldest Son Raja Keso Deo, atul 
Keso Deo by his own eldest son Raja Narain Sing 
Deo. Raja Narain Sing by his failure to embank tin 
Sankh permanenlly, incurred the displeasure of the 
then Maharaja of Chotanagpur, and the latter refu.sc<) 
to invest Narian Sing’s successor Ram Sing with the 
title of ‘Raja’. Accordingly Ram Sing was called 
‘Bahera’, and a rental of Sic-ca Rs. 375 was henceforiii 
to be paid annually to the Maharaja for the jagir of 
Parganas Kesalpur and Biru. After Bahera Ram 
Sing came successively Bahera Balaram Sing, Bahem 
Gondal Sing, Bahera Dham Sing, Bahera Ghan 
Sing, Bahera Hari Ram Sing, and Bahera Indarjit 
Sing. Bahera Indurjii’.s son Gajraj Sing was 
given back the old title of Raja by the present 
Maharaja of Chotanagpur. The present zemindar, 
the eldest son of Gajraj, is locally known as ‘Raja’ Hikim 
Sing, to whom 1 am indebted for this family history. 
The local traditions regarding the origin of the Him 
family, are perhaps less prot^ble than those regard* 
ing the origin of (be ^hanis of Gidra ana the 
Baraiks of I^rgana Panari. 
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grants of his rights in a number t)f 
villages to these new-comers? This system 
of jagir-grants was an exotic idea probably 
imported by these alien adventurers them- 
sflves. And thus arose the class of jagirdars 
under various denominations such as 
lUiaiyas, Baraiks, Brittias, Pandeys, Jama- 
dars and so forth. 

In the beginning, it would appear, the 
vliange was imperceptible. The evil fruits 
di;it might spring from such imported seeds 
were not perhaps foreseen by the Raja. As 
Mr. Rakhal Das Haidar in his account of 
'he village system of Chotanagpur appended 
a Resolution of the Bengal Government 
of the year 1880, writes,— 

"It is probable that when he (the Maharaja) gave 
iivv.iy villages in this manner, he meant no more than 
ielinquish his claim to the supplies in favour of the 

1 he oldest pattah or lease which Mr. 
hakhal Das Haidar could discover was 
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dated 1676 A. D. And Mr. Haider, as the 
then manager of the Maharajah of Chota- 
nagpur, had free access to the archives of 
the Raja’s Sheristah or Record-office. It 
has been occasionally argued on the 
strength of the terms of some of these 
pattahs that the Maharaja must, at the time 
of granting these jagirs, have possessed 
absolute proprietary right over the Chota¬ 
nagpur villages. But a moment’s reflection 
will show that this cannot be a sound view 
of the matter. The draftsmen and scribes 
of these documents, as indeed all literate 
people of the Maharaja’s Court, were, and 
even now mosily are, men from Behar. 
And these men naturally employed the set 
forms for such documents ihey had known 
in use in their own country. 

To return to our account of the disinte¬ 
gration of the ancient land-system of 
Chotanagpur. Fhe Jagirdar who thus got 
an inch was determined to take an eel. “The 
grantee,” as Mr. Rakhal Das Haidar, who 
can by no means be accused of any 
partiality to the ryot, says, “the grantee 
could not possibly remain contented with 
the Maharaja’s share of the produce. His 
natural desire was to grow rich and power¬ 
ful, within his own sphere at least; and he 
was not long master of the village before he 
commenced attacks on the most vulnerable 
points of the system. The lands held by 
the raiyats* naturally came first within his 
grasp. The people could be easily persuaded 
to believe that as the Maharaja was entitled 
to supplies from the villages, and the ryots 
provided the bulk of the supplies, and as 
the Maharaja had made over these to the 
grantees, the latter had an absolute right 
to them. Thus a certain proportion of 
the produce of the lands held by the ryots 
was collected by the Jagirdars, the same 
being gradually commuted into money, and 
the foreign idea of Tent’ introduced. The 
Jagirdar’s right to such lands came to 
be recognised also, and hence originated the 
Uajahs tenure. Out of the Rajhas the grantee 
took some lands for holding himself; such 
land came to be known as Manjhihas.” In 
villages that still retained the Khuntk'itti 
system, the annual dues levied by the 
superior landlord on the village community 
was made up of the rent payable by the 
♦ i.e. the Parja-Uoroko or Etuhaiurvnks described 
in our last chapter. 
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Parjahoroko orteta-traturenks, the outsiders, 
who held lands under the Khuntkatti 
groups. As the demands of the foreign 
landlords went on increasing, the balance 
required to meet those growing demands 
was made up by subscriptions or chandas 
from among the khuntkatiidars themselves.*^ 

It was probably at this period that the 
Mahto was introduced as a new functionary 
and gradually a Mahto Khunt was evolved 
in many villages probably out of the Munda 
Khunt. The new Jagirdars or thiccadars 
as they were then called, shrinking perhaps 
from introducing any officers of their own, 
sought to conciliate the villagers by allow¬ 
ing a member of their original village- 
family to manage the affairs of the village 
in its relation to the new landlord. Even 
to this day, in the intact Khuntkatti villages 
of Parganas Sonepur, Tamar and Siri, the 
Mahto and his Khunt are unknown. 

It was in the villages inhabited by the 
comparatively docile Uraons that the 
division of the cultivated lands of the 
village into Bhuinhari, Hajhas and Manjihas 
appears to have been first introduced. The 
Mundas, always zealously tenacious of 
their own institutions and averse to any 
change, naturally resisted tooth and nail 
all attempts at a disintegration of their 
village . communes. Pheir blood boiled 
with indignation at the sight of these 
foreigners "whom the Maharaja let loose 
over the country and who sought to 
reduce them from their position of village- 
proprietors to an inferior status. And their 
fierce hatred of these aliens the Mundas 
expressed in indignant songs like the 
following in which the unwelcome strangers 
are compared tc the greedy vulture, raven¬ 
ous crow, the upstart peacock, and the 
ominous owl: — 

(Jadur) 

Notem tirubachi sirmam sangin, 
Kokordojanaji marangcnjana. 
Notemtirubachi sirmam sangin, 
Kokordojanaji rajanjana. 

Mara dojanaji marangcnjana. 
Kokordojanaji rajanjana. 

♦ Thus, from the very nature of the thing, the 
chanda wa.s In earlier years a variable and fluctuating 
amount, the proportion paid by the different khunt- 
kattidar being determined accordinj^ to their circums¬ 
tances. When, in course of lime the demands of the 
inferior landlords came to be fixed, the proportion 
of the chandos to l>e borne the different khunl- 
kattidar attained some sort of fixity. 


Natii natu kauko diguarjana. 

Mara dojanaji tnarangenjana. 

Disum disum Kiuko kotoarjana. 

Natu Mundako nekelatana 
Natu natu kauko diguarjana. 

Natu Mundako taiurtana. 

I>isum Biiiarko taiurlana 
Natu Mundako nekelatana 
Borote gegako nekelatana. 

Chiritegogako taiiirtana. 

[Translation. ] 

Look where thou wilt, dear, wherever eye ga;;es, 

Up t.> the sky or below to the earth, 

(Men of mean l)lood will, than meet in high places,) 
Owls pose .as lords, dear, the owls of low birth. 

Struts the vain peacock in glory of plumage, 

Owls pass for lords, Hear, the owls of low birth. 

Look how the crow rules as diguar * each village, 
Peacocks are grown gre.'it beings on earth. 

Kulcs (he vile crow now as Kotwar t all over. 

Now hath each village for digunr acrow, 

Mundas of hamlets nrtw tremble and shiver, 

I’hcy that were owners of h;iml<-ls erenow. 

Bhuinhars all r>ver now (juake and quiver, 

Mundas of h.amicts now tremble wilii fear 
'I*error .supreme now doth reign the latul over, 
Mimdas of bamlc(*> have lost ilieir f)td cheer. 

Long and strenuous must have been the 
efforts these indignant Mundas made to 
prevent any breach in the fortress of their 
village communes. And in the end only 
the Munda settlements nearer the Uraon 
country and in closer contact with Uraon 
settletnents, succunibt-il to the onslaught. 

1 he Khuntkatti nature (d a number nl 
villages hitherto held by the descendants 
of the original settlers in ctuntnon ownership 
was at length seriously impaired. As the 
result of this mutilation, the proprietaiv 
right of the village community over a large 
part of the done and itfnr lands of the village 
was materially affected, the Jagirdar or 
rather ticcadar (as he was then called) 
usurping the right to levy a rent on these 
lands in lieu of the supplies hitherto given as 
the Raja’s dues. I'hese lands now came to lx 
called the Rajhas (or Kajangs literally the 
share of the Raja', and the Mundas assert that 
up till the Bhuinhari settlement under Beng.al 
Act !( of 1869, these consisted of not more 
than half the cultivable lands, the other 
half being still left as the Bhuinhari lands of 
the descendants of the original settlers, and 
for this latter no such rent had to be paid- 
This arrangement gave rise to the expression 

* The diguar is a village-watchman or chowkidar. 
f The Kotwar is a royal officer who keeps guard 
over a town or village to prevent breaches of die 
peace, thefts and other like offences. 
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Hi'ni)ua-(;iiau. 

li'-iiisi w.iUT-lViIl iti ilu' ( lini.-in.TupoiT Divisioi^, lortiu'd 
li\ il'r ri\i'r Siih.Trn.'HT'klia nistiinj' <lu\\n a rorky chasm 
H'l'in a dl' iia't. I( is 2^ miles east-north-easi 

t 'lni Uaiiclh. I [’'orm a phoioijrapli hv Mr. P. Knmai . 

in usL* atnoiitj the Muiulas of what are 
known as the Uhuiohari pattis--, “atiha dam 
ii'llia kain’\ meaning “rent is payable 
'*nly for half the (cultivable) villaj^e-lnntis 
^trni for the other half only (feudal) service.” 
Such is the origin of the Rajhas landst 
''Vliich at first Included no more than tiic 
lands of the patyuhoroko or etahaiurenko 
(outsiders) described above and was in course 
lime swelled by the inclusion of portions 

* bhuinhari paths in Perjfana Sonepur are the Bamni 
k'Hi, the Sundari palti and the Zirath paiti. 

^ This process of creating Rajhas and subsequently 
^•iihdividing the rajhas into mnjhias and rajhas 
p'oper may still be seen going on in portions of Tamar 
ngana. In many Khuntkatti villages there the Raja 
01 his lessors have got hold of a plot or plots of lands 
-ohI begun by .1 .1 • .u them khas or through tenants 

•Old style^ suclt lands rajhas and the name manjhihas 
yet unknown in such villages. But the.se rajhas 
buds in Tamar are what would oe called majhas in the 
bhiiinhari pattis. 


of lands owned by the Khuntkattidars as well^ 
till at length the total amounted to half 
the cultivable lands of the village. Out of 
these rajhas landsj the Piccadar or JagirJar 
gradually laid hold of some of the finest 
plots, and began to cultivate them through 
his own servants, and these came to be 
known as the manfhihis (literally, the share 
of the manjhi or ticcadar). Phe waste lands 
or jungles remained, as before, the common 
property of the village community. To 
console the Munda and the Pahan for their 
loss of status, they were alloted specific 
plots of rent free lands called respectively 
Mundai and Pahanai including Dalikatari 
and Panbhara lands. Whereas the Bhuinhan 
lands of the Munda and Pahan were herit¬ 
able tenures, the Muitdai, the Pahanai and 
the Dalikatari lands were to be held during 
the continuance of the incumbents’ services 
to the village community. As a rule, how¬ 
ever, the offices of the Munda and Pahan 
are hereditary. Thus, the Bhuinhari, as 
Mr. Rakhal Das Haidar says, is but “the 
remnant of the old Khuntkatti tenure”. 
The present Bhuinhari villages are, what 
has been aptly styled ‘broken khuntkatti 
villages. 

It must have been after a long and pain¬ 
ful struggle that the Mundas yielded even 
so much of the ground as they appear to 
have done. And thus, by slow degrees, a 
number of what were originally intact 
Khuntkatti villages were at length reduced 
to what are now known as the Bhuinhari 
villages. But even in the area popularly 
known as the Bhuinhari area to which 
operations under Bengal Act 11 of 1869 
were extended, not a few villages succeeded 
in resisting their conversion from Khuntkatti 
villages into villages of a lower status. In 
such villages^ the villagers would not allow 
the landlord to convert any of the village- 
lands into his rajhas or manjhihas. The 
Bhuinhari Commissioners had consequently 
to desist from measuring and preparing any 
record with respect to such village.s. And 

* "Out of the rajhas," Mr. Rakhal Das Haidar 
writes, "the grantee took some kind or lands for 
holding himself : such land camrr to be known as 
manjhihas from 'manjhi' the headman of a village. As 
the grantee was mostly a resident proprietor, he required 
agricultural services from the ryots, and created the 
betkhefa out of the rajhas." Colonel Dalton, 
however, adds in a marginal note to the report of Mr. 
Rakhal Das Haidar, 'or out of his majhas.' 
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the descendants of the original settlers have 
retained their Kuntkatti rights in the lands 
of these villages.* 

But the majority of the villages in the 
Bhuinhari area were not so fortunate. And, 
consequently some of the more unyeilding 
among the Munda? of these villages appear 
to have retreated to the jungles further 
south rather than submit to such ruthless 
expropriation. Thus, we hear of Gaasi 
Munda of the Purthi Kili then living in 
village Hasa, not far off from Khunti, 
emigrating to the mountainous and jungly 
tract further to the south-east, and his 
descendants founded villages all around 
them, where the Khuntkatti system is still in 
full vigour. In this way from the furthest 
north-west of the Ranchi district, the 
Mundas at length made their way to the 
furthest south-east. 

It was perhaps at this period in the history 
of the Ranchi district that Hindu Ahirs, 

' * Among these may be m^ti<med village Bargari, 
about ei^teen miles to the south of Ranchi, and 
villages rosea and Burju not far off from Khunti, and 
the majority of villages in Pargana Siri, 


Kumhars, Nowas, and a few other low class 
Hindu castes immigrated into the plateau 
in the train of the Hindu Jagirdars or at 
their invitation, just as some low class 
Mahomedans such as the Jolhas found their 
way into the country in the train of the 
Mahomedan troops who invaded Khokra in 
the i6th century.* The Ghasis, a tribe who 
earn a precarious livelihood by fishing and 
begging appear to have come to the country 
earlier. For, the Mundas tell a story that 
when Fani Mukut was installed as Raja, the 
Ghasis asked him '^What shall become of 
us?”, and the new Raja replied “Go yc and 
beg from door to door”. And since then, it 
is saidi the Ghasis have lived by begging- 
This incident is said to have given 

* It is not unlikely however that the lower cla'-s 
of the Chotanagpur Mahomedans were originallycon 
verts. It appears that a few Mahomedan advrenturers 
whocamein the train of the Mogul army or the descen* 
dams of such adventurers succeraed in securing |ag<r 
grants from the Maharaja, and it may be to their pros'- 
telysing seal that the origin of the low class Manomo- 
dansotthe Ranchi district has to be traced. Traces of 
these ancient Mahomedan grantees exist in the 
Gi certain villages such as Samstra, Sfahamsn^, etc. 
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rise to the common saying among the 
Mundas : — 

Nagban^i Raja, 

Kompat Munda, 

Duarsing Ghasi. 

The attacks on the iand-system of the 
Mundas and on their rights to the villages 
that they had themselves established, 
appear to have commenced in the eighteenth 
century, and have been in active progress 
till the present day. 

Great as has been the success the Hindus 
have since achieved in impairing the 
original land-system of the Mundas, their 
attempts in making the Mundas converts 
to their own religious faith appears.to have 
hecn attended with much less success. 
Huddhist monks, if they ever worked among 
them, have left no traces whatsoever of their 
activities in the Munda country. It is only 
some Vaisnav preachers who appear to have 
once chosen the land of the Mundas as the 
field of their work, and seem to have met 
with a temporary success. 

From the seventeenth Canto of Sri Chait- 
anva Charitamrita we learn that the great 
Vaisnav reformer and devotee of Nuddea 
on Ills wav from Nilachal to Mathura passed 
through Jharkhand and made conversions 
among, its aboriginal population. Thus 
we read : • 

[ Kra Tirt qot I ] 
arw ^ ’snr ; 

5% wna ^ V 

^ ^ 

^ I 

Again :— 

mtk-jm "(ffm ^ m, 

fen ^ » 

^ ^ fen mn, 

% ^14 ?nilT wfw i 

Subsequent Vaisnav preachers appear to 
nave made earnest attempts to convert the 
^lundas. One of them was Binand Das by 
name whose memory is still preserved in 
Songs he composed in theMundari language 
With a view to facilitate the conversion of 
fne Mundas. The elevated ideas expressed 

the songs about pap And punya and about 
the vanity of earthly enjoyments, the style 


and composition** and the characteristic man¬ 
nerisms of Vaisnav poetst in these songs, 
leave no doubt as to their Hindu origin. Such 
is the well-known song begiiming “Bhatiora 
pitipiri honortanaking junjuri”J. The small 
number of Bhagats among the Chotonagpur 
Uraons and the Vaisnavs among the Mundas 
of Bundu and Tamar Parganas bear testi¬ 
mony to the partial success that attended 
the efforts of the Vaisnav preachers. And 
even among the unconverted, Vaisnavism 
has left its mark on songs and religious 
festivals. The Karma festival with its 
‘Lahusa’ songs can be clearly traced to 
Vaisnav influence. Unlike other festivals, 
the Karma puja is not presided over by the 
Pahan, no fowl or other animal is sacriheed 
but only ghze and incense are used as in 
Hindu festivals. 

Some Karam songs sung by the Sonepur 
Mundas who have forgotten even the name 
of Vaisnavism, appear to have been com¬ 
posed at a time when the influence of Vaisnav 
teachings had died out but the memory re¬ 
mained. Thus in the following widely known 
Karam song we hear of the wide-spreading 
Kadamba (naucleas) tree on the banks of the 
Jumna associated with the lilas of Srikrishna. 
I.'umiiia garha japa, Buru ^ntil Kadam Suba, 
I'iri riri rutii-saritana 
M.'ind ';akam chora rtTa§ 

Sobrn haiko nirtana, 

Karakoin do duar*re <liibakana 
I,andataiiat?. 

Such as ilic rhx mes at the end and caesura in the 
mitidle. 

t Such a*, the characteristic line towards the conclu¬ 
sion of each sonji—"Binandas Kajilanae,” 'Thus sailh 
Binand Das’. 

t Among other songs of Binand Das may be 
meniionetl those beginning “Hohorc Kuri lianoama 
muri,” and “Nawa Saniay rakabtana” itc. 

§ Mami sukani is the Mundari n.»me of a fish 
which looks like a bamboo leaf {the bansf>at<t fish of 
Bengal)--C/mr/7 is the rhang fish and rrr/x is the 
fish so common in Bengal. 

Among the Mundas of the Panch Pargana one 
still hears di.stinetivolx- Vaisnav st»ngs .•d>»>ul AVfi/i«<j- 
Lila in which Bengali words are freely used. As an 
instance we may cite the following Karam song 
composed by Budhu Babu, the well-known Munda 
poet of Tamar Pragana. 

Ogo ogo Duti, okotea Brajapaii'' 

Mage mage bachhar tiuirijan, 

Oro gating kae hijua. 

Amgt^o thorkia. 

Nokorc letagirijan V 
Nalita Brinda-duli, okotia Hrajapati ? 
Nidasingi KurambhKar aege urutan 
Dumburicka ji aenagin otang biurtan. 

&c. \c. &c. 
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[Translation.] 

By Jumna’s bank on sandy hill, 

Tliere stands a Kadamb tree. 

How sweet the flute the air doth fill 
With notes of ttri riri. 

Uo! fish of every size and shape 
There move so gay and free, 

And lIuTf the cr^b with mouth agape 
Doth sit and smile in glee. 

In genuine Munda villages, one is some¬ 
times surprised to hear the Munda youngmen 
and women ending their songs with lusty 
shouts of Radhe~Radhe'\ The Mundas as 
we have found by personal interrogation, 
have not the remotest idea as to what this 
exclamation means, all that they know 
being that it is the customary signal that 
the song is ended. But every Hindu knows 
what it means. 

In the Panch Parganas, a number of 
well-to-do Mundas, ambitious of rising in the 
social scale, have adopted the faith of their 
more civili.sed Hindu neighbours, by prefer¬ 
ence -the Vaisnav form of the religion. 
And it seems that if ever Hinduism once 
more earnestly seeks to bring the Mundas 
into its fold, the Vaisnav sect will have a 
greater chance of success than any other 
sect of Hinduism. Some of the compara¬ 
tively wilder Mundas of the south mav 
perhaps take kindly to the worship of 
Sakti. 

Although the bulk of the Mundas have, 
hitherto rejected Hinduism, clear traces of 
Hindu influence are observable in many of 
their social ceremonies and religious 
festivals. Thus, the Sindur~dan or besmear¬ 
ing of vermilion on the foreheads of the 
bride and bridegroom by each other, the 
use of Sasang or turmeric, in marriages, the 
fasts and ceremonial ablutions practised in 
Munda religious festivals, besides some 
other practises are evidently borrowed from 
the Hindus, 

The root principles of their religious belief 
and religious ceremonies as also the essential 
features of their social customs have 
however remained essentially Mundari. 

Such in brief, is a rough and imperfect 
outline of the early history of the Mundas 
of Chotanagpore. We have here presented 
nothing more than the dry skeleton of a 
subject abounding in living interest. We 
have included in our hurried survey, a 
period extending over many centuries. We 


started, in the first chapter, from a period 
when the Chotanagpore Plateau was covered 
over with primeval forests. We have seen 
in the second chapter the Mundas, hounded 
down by successive bands of alien enemies, 
fly from country to country till at length 
they penetrate the jungles of Jharkhand, in ' 
the third chapter, we Have seen them clear 
jungles, establish villages of the partiarchal 
type, and for the first time break the virgin 
glebe. And we have seen how the Uraons, a 
few centuries later and under circum.stances 
not unlike those that brought the Mundas 
to Chotanagpur followed the lead of their 
Munda precursors, entered the country from i 
the north-west, settled among these Munda 
pioneers, adopted their village organisation 
and parha Government, and at length gra¬ 
dually crowded the Mundas out further to 
the east of the Plateau. And we have seen 
how at length both Munda and Uraon, in 
utter ignorance of future consequences, 
placed a king over their own heads. The 
more docile Uraons, as we have seen, quiet¬ 
ly submitted, though not perhaps without 
an inward pang, to the evils that followed ; 
in the wake of kingship; ! 

But the most striking phenomenon »n 
the Early History of Chotanagpore is the 
unbending conservatism of the more 
strong-willed Mundas. Wc have seen in the 1 
present chapter how this remarkably tena- * 
cious tribe in their anxiety to protect their 
sacred birth-right, their ancient village- 
organisation and land-system—made a 
gradual tour of the entire country from one 
end of It to the other. And at every stage 
of their migrations, we have seen, how the 
Mundas left behind them indelible sign¬ 
posts of their former presence in the names 
of places and in sepulchral and memorial j 
stones as which exist to this day- ; 
Well may the Mundas adopt the words of 
the poet to their own case and exclaim 
with legitimate pride — 

Tread where[we may on Nagpur ground. 

From farlhest«west to wild lamar,- 
Or north or south, but still is found, 

Some ancienfrruin, rath or mound, 

To tell of things that were. 

Sarat Chandra Roy. 

* Among the Mundas of pergana Tamar, even the 
use of as in Hindu tnarriages has been 

adopted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The War in Central Asia, 1647. 

T O the north of Kabul the Hindu Kush 
mountain range running north-east 
and the Oxus river flowing eastwards 
enclose between them two provinces, Balkh 
and Badakhshan. The eastern half, Badakh- 
shan, is a mere succession 
of ridges and valleys, with 
a scanty population and scattered patches 
of cultivation. The mines of ruby and 
turi]uoise which once gave it fame through¬ 
out the eastern world now vield very little. 
It is a province thrust into a forgotten nook 
of the world, and hemmed in by fierce moun¬ 
tain tribes ; the squalor and poverty of its 
people is equalled only by their ignorance 
and helplessness.^^ 

Balkh is a more open and fertile country. 
Irrigation canals and numerous streams 
„ ^ have given its favoured 

tracts abundance of agri¬ 
cultural wealth, both of crops and fruits. 
Its rivers descending from the Hindu Kush 
form fertile valleys which grow broader 
and broader as they wind northwards to the 
Oxus. The hills are mostly hare and Tirid.t 
Now and then sandstorms from the western 
desert sweep over the face of the land. 

On the south it is separated from 
Mghanistan by lofty mountains, wide 
plateaus, and narrow passes.J But its 
northern boundary, the Oxus river, presents 
no such natural barrier to an invader, and 
nomadic hordes from Central Asia have 
in every age crossed the river and overrun 
the land. In the southern hills from Kabul 
to Herat live predatory tribes, the Hazaras 

* Memoirs of Babar{^A.i^26), xxix, Wood's 

J'^urnev to the Source of the Oxus Ixxv—Ixxix, 171, 

206. 191. ' 

t beyden, xxx. Wood's, Jtourmy Ixvii, 175, 257; 
*"errjer*s Caravan fourneys, 208. 

t hnr the passes leading northwards into Balkh, see 
^cyden, 139, 199; Wood's Journey Ixiv; Abdul 
ttHimd's PadiskahnaMah, II. ^8—670. 


and Aimaks,^ hungrily watching for a 
chance to cut off travellers and traders in 
the passes or to swoop down upon the 
flourishing hamlets and orchards of the 
lowlands near the Oxus in the rear of some 
foreign invader. Against a regular army 
their hardiness and ferocity were rendered 
unavailing by their primitive savagery, 
ignorance, and lack of organisation. But 
through the southwestern corner, which 
touched Khurasan, the stream of civilisation 
has flowed into Balkh. By this path came 
the Persian, the Greek and the Arab, and 
each has left his stamp on the culture of 
the conquered people,f 

Placed between two powerful neighbours 
it has been the fate of Balkh to be the scene 
of conquest and plunder age after age since 
the dawn of history ; its people have been 
relieved of masters from the south or west 
only by fiercer masters from the north ; their 
ancient culture and learning, which boasted 
of a Hellenistic origin, had been all but 
trodden out under the iron heels of 
Chenghiz Khan.lJ: Their cities were now in 
ruin and their wealth destroyed beyond 
hope of recovery. 

Besides the wild robbers of the southern 
mountains and the tame cultivators of the 
northern lowlands, there was a third element 
of the population;—“prin^itive nomads who 
occupied tracts of barren steppe land, and 
drove their flocks from hill to valley and 
valley to hill, in search of pasture according 
to season.”§ 

A land of this nature could support but a 
small population, and was too poor to 
maintain an army on its 
Its revenue. own produce. The salaried 

troops of the king of Balkh numbered only 

• Wood, 127, Elias & Ross, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 
Intro. 91, Vambery’s Travelsin Central 

t Vambery’s travels 233. 239; Elias &: Ross, Intro, 
82, X07,- Skrine & Ross’s Heart of Asia, 6, 30, 38, 
76, 131. 

{ Wood, Ixi, Ixvii. 155, 162; Vambery’s Travels 
233, 244; Perrier’s Caravan Journeys, 207. 

§ Elias & Ross, Intro. 31. 
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3000 men, and his revenue (iiK'luding that 
yielded by Badakhshan) was only 25 lakhs of 
Rupees,—the stipend of a third-rate peer of 
the Mughal empire, as the Delhi historian 
has noted with contempt. His chief minister 
was paid onlv Rs. 80,000 a year.*^ 

Poor as v\ ere the resources of the country 
and tame as were the men of its plains, an 
Invader from the south found 
the^oxus'^ hard to keep hold of his 

conquest. He had to guard 
his own communications with the rear over 
the long and difficult passes of the Hindu 
Kush. But numberless hordes of savage 
horsemen, the Mongols and Turkomans, 
came from beyond the Oxus to oppose him, 
burning crops and villages, carrying off the 
loyal peasantry into slavery, hovering round 
his army on the march, cutting off detach¬ 
ments and -Iraggh;-*. and when chased 
maintaining a Parthian fight. Indeed, his 
camp was ever in a state of siege. On them 
he could make no successful reprisal, deal no 
crushing blow which might win for him peace 
and the growth of revenue. The enemy had 
“no forts or towns or immovable property, 
worthy of the name, for an invader to 
destroy, and no stationary population, left 
undefended, upon whom he might wreak 

his vengeance.Mobility must have been 

the quality they relied on more than any 
other, both in attack and retreat, and we 
find them baffling their enemies more by 
their movements than by their fighting 
power.”! When reduced to their worst, 
they fled across the Oxus to their homes. 
Mughal troops who had served in the 
Deccan immediately noted that the Uzbaks 
fought like the Marathas but were far more 
hardy.J 

Savage and uncouth as the Uzbaks were, 
they had at least tho faith of Islam in 
commtm with their foemen 
Tartar raiders. from India. But the Turko¬ 
man tribes (miscalled Alamans) were worse 
still. They had not yet accepted the 
creed of Muhammad, but clung to their 
old heathenism.§ Plunder was their sole 
livelihood. In their forays they burnt the 
* Abdul Hamid, ii. 542—^543. 
t Elias it Ross, Intro. 55. 
t Abdul Hamid, it, 705. 

§ Alaman is a Tartar word meaning 'a predatory 
expedition' (Vambery, 317.) The historian Abdul 
Hamid took it to be the name of a Tartar tribe, whose 
manners he describes in II, 619, and 453. 


Quran, and massacred holy men and children 
with as little pity as they showed to fighting 
foemen. In one place, they shut up in a 
mosque and roasted alive a pious dervish 
and 400 schoolboys whom he had led 
in a procession to entreat their mercy. 
Similar atrocities were committed by them 
elsewhere. I'hese ferocious robbers were 
not hampered in their marches by any 
baggage or provisions; the coarsest food 
sufheed for them. The deepest rivers they 
crossed by swimming their horses, in a long 
line, the bridle of one being fastened to the 
tail of another, while the saddles, which 
were mere bundles of slicks could not be 
damaged by water. The men crossed on rafts 
made from the reeds that grew plentifully 
on the river bank. I'hc horses, as hardy as 
their riders, lived on the wild wormwood of 
the steppe, and yet covered a hundred miles 
a day. From Bukhara beyond the Oxus 
their forays extended to Khurasan, and ifie 
well-mounted Persian cavalry could not 
overtake them. 

For many centuries Balkh, with its 
adjunct of Badakhshan, had been a de¬ 
pendency of Bukhara, and was governed 
by a viceroy (often a prince of the blood) 
and garrisoned by the fierce and hardy 
Scythians from beyond the Oxus.* Early 
in the seventeenth centurv, the wise and 
good Iman Quit Khan, of the Astrakhan-id e 
dynasty, adorned the throne of Bukhara 
for 32 years, and when in 1642 age and 
infirmity induced him to leave his weeping 
subjects for monastic repose in Medina, 
his younger brother Nazar Muhammed 
succeeded to the throne.f 
kini^of Baiiich!"'”*'*' Khan had governed 

the family appanage of 
Balkh during his brother’s reign. As a 
ruler of Bukhara he was a failure. Its 
climate disagreed with him after his forty 
years’ residence in the more genial soil of 
Balkh ; his extreme avarice and niggardliness 
alienated his generals. Yet his ambition 
led him to annex Khwarizm, The Uzbaks 
began to hate him for hi« jealous policy 
of withdrawing all ]%wer from their leaders 
and doing everytlJmg himself. A man- 
without discretion or force of character, he 

• Skrine it Ross, 160, 192. 

f Skrine •& Ross, 194—199. Vambtsry’s History of 
Bukhara 304—333 ; Abdul Hamid, ii ; 251— 3 ,S^’ ’ 
Skrine has Naeir instead of Nazar. 
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openly taxed his chiefs with what back¬ 
biters had told him about them. The army 
seethed with discontent at his reduction of 
their allowances, seizure of pastures, and 
resumption of grants of rent-free land.* 

So the Bukhara troops mutinied and 
proclaimed as King his eldest son Abdul 
Aziz, who was in their 
provokes rebel- midst as his father’s viceroy, 

' ” {17 April, 1645).'Rebellion 

immediately broke out in many other parts 
of his vast and diverse territory, and savage 
hordes roamed over the country to take 
advantage of the disorder by plundering. 
At last the helpless father had to make 
peace by yielding Trans-oxlana to his rebel 
son and retaining Balkh and Badakhshan 
for himself.t But meantime a new com¬ 
batant had stepped into the arena ; Shah 
Jahan had invaded Badakhshan. 

It is difticiilt to see what drew him into 
the war, unless it was greed of conquest. 

True, Nazar Mahammad 
Kiu'rBLikh.'''''' hail not been a frootl 

neighbour. Eighteen years 
ago, at the death of Jahangir, he had invad¬ 
ed Afghanistan, besieged Kabul (29 May, 
1628) and fled back precipitately at the 
approach of Mughal troops.J But this raid 
had been forgiven, and since then there 
had liecn an exchange of friendly messages 
and embassies between him and the 
Kmperor of Delhi. Even recently when 
the Mughal forces were massed in Afghanis¬ 
tan for the siege of Oandahar and Imam 
Quli had feared lest his country should be 
invaded by them, Shah Jahan had assured 
him that he would be left in peace.^ That 
rebels from Afghanistan were harboured 
in Balkhjl could not have been a cause of 
war, because it has always been recognised 
among eastern kings as a sacred duty to 
give asylum to suppliants. The Afghan 
frontier was exposed to private raids' by 
Nazar Muhammad’s subjects, but these 
could not have extended far, and must have 
been looked upon as common incidents in 
diat debateable land from time immemorial. 
I he Court historian Abdul Hamid is, there- 
fore, right when he says that Shah jahan 

* Abdul Hamid, ii, 435—442. 
t ii. 443 “ 45 <>. 

I Abdul Hamid, I. A. 206—214. 

S Abdul Hamid, ii, 152. 

II Ibid, ii, 13, 528, 529. 


determined to conquer Balkh and Badakh¬ 
shan, “because they were the heritage of 
Babar and also lay in the way to Samar- 
qand, the capital of Hmur, the founder of 
the Mughal dynasty.” The civil war in 
Balkh supplied him with an opportunity for 
carrying out his long-cherished scheme.* 

But if Shah Jahan really hoped to 
conquer and rule Central Asia with a 
force from India, we must 
***' conclude that the prosperity 
of his reign and the flattery 
of his courtiers had turned his head, and 
that he was dreaming* the vainest of vain 
dreams. The Indian troops detested 
service in that far-off land of hill and 
desert, which could supply no rich booty, 
no fertile fief, and no decent house to live 
in. The occupation of that poor inhospi¬ 
table and savage country meant only 
banishment from home and comfort and 
ceaseless fight and watching against a 
tireless and slippery enemy. The finest 
troops might be worn out and the richest 
treasury exhausted in the attempt to keep 
hold of such a country, and no gain either 
in glory or wealth was to be expected. 
Poor as the revenue of the new conquest 
was at the best of times, the Mughals 
during their two years of occupation could 
collect only one half and one-fourth respect¬ 
ively of this small .sum,t while their war 
expenses were sixteen times as high ! 

A Mughal officer began the war by 
marching with a force from Ghorband, on the 
northern frontier of Afgha- 
khshan. nistan, and capturing the 

fort of Kahmard (June 1645). 
But he soon abandoned it to the enemy.J 
Shah Jahan disapproved of both the capture 
and abandonment as unwise, and turned his 
immediate attention to the conquest of 
Badakhshan. A strong reconnoitring force 
moved rapidly north-east from Kabul 
across the Hindu Kush and along the 
Panjshir river basin. On its return after 
examining the Parwan and Tul passes which 
led into southern Badakhshan, he .sent a 
large body of sappers to make a road. 
Rajah Jagat Singh took upon himself the 
task of conquest, advanced from Kabul 

• Abdul Hamid, ii, 482-483. 
t Abdul Hamid 542 & 666. 
t Ibid, 457 -- 459 - 
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(15 Oct. 1645) with a large Rajput tson- 
tingent, conquered the Khosht district and 
built a wooden fort between the Sarab and 
the Andarab. Thence he returned to 
Afghanistan by the Panjshir valley 
(4 Nov.).* But the Rajput garrison left by 
him gallantly held the stockade and beat 
the Uzbaks back from its walls time after 
time. 

The way being thus cleared, the grand 
campaign began next summer. In June 

Murad seizes Baikh. 1646 Murad Bakhsh, the 
youngest son of the Emperor, led 50,000 
men into southern Badakhshan by the Tu 1 
pass. With him went Ali Mardan Khan, 
the premier noble, a Persian of rare genius 
and ability who had left the Shah's service to 
adorn the court of Delhi. Marching 
by the way of Sarab and Deh-i-Tajikan they 
reached Narin, whence a detachment under 
Asalat Khan pushed on and took possession 
of the fort of Qunduz on the north-eastern 
border of Balkh (22 June). I he Prince met 
with no opposition and entered the city 
of Balkh on 2nd July, 1646. The natives 
gazed with wonder at the Indian army with 
its huge elephants covered with cloth of 
gold and silver plates, steeds with bridles 
set with precious metals, troopers clad in 
cuirass embossed with gold and gems, endless 
columns of musketeers and sappers, and 
gorgeous standards and drums.f Such a 
display of wealth and pomp they had never 
seen before. Shah Jahan had written to 
Nazar Muhammad Khan offering to leave 
Balkh to him if he remained friendly. 
The Khan had answered by professing 
submission. But on Murad's arrival at 
Balkh he doubted the Emperor’s sincerity, 
feared a stratagem, and at night took his 
^flight from his capital towards Persia. His 
fabulous wealth, hoarded for so many years 
and estimated at 70 lakhs of rupees, was 
mostly plundered by his followers and 
subjects, and the victorious Mughal- seized 
only 12 lakhs in cash and kind, besides 
2500 horses and 300 camels. Asalad Khan 
and Bahadur Khan went in pursuit, but 
were too late to capture him.J 

The country was conquered without a 
blow, but Murad was already sick of it. In 

* Ibid, 462—^466. 

+ Abdul Hamid, ii, 483‘~488, 512—537. 

j Abdul Hamid, ii, 529 -- 534 » 539 — 54 *» 548 — 553 - 


his very first letter to the 
Emperor he begged hard 
to be recalled, and he 
continued to press the request ever after, 
in spite of repeated refusal. Moat of his 
officers were no less eager to return to the 
pleasant land of Hindustan and escape from 
the dull and uncongenial soil of Balkh. 
This news disheartened and distracted the 
loyal peaSmtry, and the Mughal soldiers 
too, got out of hand ahd took to plunder- 
ing® 

The matter soon came to a crisis. The 
infatuated Prince, then only 22 years of age, 
wanted to return home 
the Prime ' Without permis.sion, leaving 

Bahadur Khan in charge. 
I'he Mughal army of occupation, left 
without a .supreme leader, would have been 
placed in a perilous condition. At Shah 
Jahan’s command the wrfsir Sadullah Khan 
hastened to Balkh (loth August), tried to 
move Murad from his foolish purpose, and 
on his refusal removed him from the 
command. Arrangements were made for 
the new government ; the armv was distri ¬ 
buted under different generals and stationed 
at important centres to keep hold of the 
country. Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan 
were left in Balkh as joint viceroys, and 
Qalich Khan in Badakhshan. After 22 
days of hard toil, the great wazir finished 
his task and returned to Kabul by a rapid 
ride of four days only (6 September.)t The 
Prince had preceded him, but was disgraced, 
deprived of his rank and government, and 
forbidden the Court,J 

The Mughal outposts were exposed to 
attack from the Uzbaks, and many of them 
lived in a state of siege, fighting frequent 
but indecisive skirmishes with the enemy- 
All waited for the arrival of a supreme 
commander and reinforcements at the end 
of winter.§ 

During the recess the Emperor made 
grand preparations for opening the campaign 
in the spring of 1647. His 
r/ncwtafth?w.r'.°'' “o"® ^^uja and Aurangzih 
were called up from their 
provinces, large sums of money were 

• Abdul Hamid, ii, 557—559. 

t Abdul Hamid, ii, 5(5o—565, 584. 

I Ibid, 579: 

5 [bid, 506—571, 614—618, 640—624. 626,642— 
657 - ■ 
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conveyed to Afghanistan, and troops were 
massed at convenient stations from 
Peshawar to Kabul, in readiness to move 
at the first order.* 

Aurangsib was in his government in 
Guzerat when he received his father’s letter, 
.uransiib an- dated 4th September 1646, 
tH.inted viceroy of. to come away, leaving 
Shaista Rhan, the governor 
of Malwa, in his place. On 20th January 
1647, he arrived at Lahore with his two 
eldest sons and had audience of the 
Kmperor. Next day the provinces of Baikh 
and Badakhshan were conferred on him, 
with 50 lakhs of rupees for his expenses. 
On loth February he took his leave with 
a present of 5 lakhs of rupees, and advanced 
to Peshawar, where he was to halt for the 
spring.t Thence he reached Kabul on 3rd 
April, and set out for the seat of war four 
days afterwards. Ali Mardan Khan accom¬ 
panied him as his chiel adviser and right- 
hand man, and no better selection could 
have been made.]}! 

But from the very beginning Aurangzib 
was handicapped by the smallness of his fight- 
Thc force iimicr ing force. Last year Murad 
him. had marched into Baikh 

with 50,000 men, but after the conquest a 
part of the armv had been recalled. Of the 
remaining troops manv were in garrison at 
the various forts or guarding the line of 
communication with the ba.se in Afghanis¬ 
tan. High officers in full strength held 
important districts like Taliqan and Qun- 
duz in the east, Rusta'q in the north¬ 
east, Baikh, Tarmiz on the Oxus, north 
of Baikh, Malmana in the south-west, 
and Andkhui in the north-west. Aurangzib 
wisely kept them at their posts, lest 
the country should pass out of his 
control. But this step 
strength. weakened his own im¬ 

mediate command. Some 
of the Indian nobles under orders to join him 
lingered at home or reached no further than 
Afghanistan. So the Prince had to fight 
his battles with less than 25,000 men, while 
^he enemy were a nation in arms and out¬ 
numbered the Mughals as three to one.® 
• Abdul Hamid, ^3, 633, 641-642. 
t Abdul Hamid, ii, 583, 625-^28, 632. 

X Ibid, 670, 671. 

^ Abdul Hamid, ii, 702—704, Khafi Khan computes 
liis force at 55,000 and the Uzbak army at 1,20,000 
'nen. (i, 671.) 


True they did not fight pitched battles and 
had a wholesome dread of musketry-fire; 
but their “Cossak tactics" wore out the 
Mughals, and their superiority in number 
enabled them to bear easily a loss ten times 
as large as the casualties of the invaders. 
Against these light forayers the small 
Imperial army could not hope for a 
crushing victory.'"'^ 

After leaving Kabul, 7th April 1647, 
Aurangzib marched by the Shibur Pass 
and Aq Rabat to Kahmard, which was a 
half-way depot of the in- 
vaders. Thence the road 
to Baikh runs over a table¬ 
land, through which winds the Dehas river 
with its narrow valley called the Derah-i- 
Gaz. Here the Uzbaks assembled in force 
under Outluq .Muhammad to dispute the 
passage. The Prince sent a reconnoitring 
force of 500 men under Khalil Beg, who 
charged the enemv regardless of the odds 
against him. On hearing of his dangerous 
plight, the Vanguard, mostly composed 
of Rajputs, and a force of musketeers, were 
pushed up. I'he Uzbaks fled, but only to 
take post further off {20th May.)f 

Next day, Aurangzib led themainarmy by 
the eastern bank, while Ali Mardan Khan was 
sent with the Van across the two upper 
affluents of the Dehas to dislodge a strong 
body of the enemv from the hills and ravines 
that crossed the path. 

I'he front division of the Mughal army, as 
it issued from a defile, was attacked by the 

Uzbaks and suffered some 

Fight on the wav. , i * ..l • _ 

loss ; hut the wings soon 

• .Abdul Hamid, li, 704, 705. 

t Abdul H.imid, ii, 67!—(>73. Aurangzib advanced 
from Kabul by the Abdurah and Gm pas.scs, according 
lo the Persian account. Yule takes Ahdarah Itj be 
the tipper valley of the Surkhab, below Zohak 
(Wood's Journey, Lxv). This was therefore “the 
Shihr Pass, which was most commonly irsed by 
Baber.” (Leyden, 139). Aurangzib’s stages are thus 
named : Kabul—(by way of GhorKind) to .Aq Rabat (two 
stages from Kahmard^Bajgah -the pass of Badar 
Hamid ( ? = BAber’.s "Madr on the Khuim road"),— 
Kishau l)eh Khurd—Puni (or Huni) Qara (‘which is 
the beginning of the \’allev of Gaz')—nalkh He seems 
lo have marched from Kabul northwards to Charikar, 
thence westwards by way of Ghorband to Zohak and 
Bamian, next northwards acioss the Dandan-Shikan 
Pass to Kahmard or even lo Qara Kotal, whence he 
turned northwest to the mouth of the valley of’Gaz 
(cros5in|f one affluent of the Dehas river on the way). 
The entire route from Kabul to Baikh city is spoken 
of as 123 kos or 246 miles, (Abd. Ham. ii. 669). 
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came up and broke the enemy’s cea^re. 
The battle now became general. Ali 
Mardan Khan drove the enemy from the 
field and from some hillocks behind it, 
chased them for four miles over broken 
ground, and returned to camp with some 
wounded prisoners. This was Aurangzib’s 
first victory in Balkh. 

The city of Balkh was reached without 
further opposition (25th May). Madhu 
Singh Hada was left in command of the 
fort, and the leading citizens were detained 
in custody in Aurangzib’s camp to prevent 
them from making mischief.^ Reinforce¬ 
ments in men and money continued to 
arrive from Kabul, where Shah Jahan 
himself was present.f 

At the head of the Bukhara national 
defence stood Abdul Aziz Khan, the eldest 
son and supplanter of the weak king Nazar 
Muhammad He now sent another army 
under Beg Ughli across the Oxus river to 
Aqcha, 40 miles north-west of Balkh. Here 
the fugitives from the pass of Gaz, under 
Qutiuq Muhammad, joined the new 
arrivals.^ 

After a three days’ halt at Balkh, Aurang- 
zib left his baggage there in charge of his 
eldest son, and set out with 

March on A.icha Ught kit towards Aqcha to 
meet the assembled Uzbaks. The Imperial 
army moved with great caution, Bahadur 
Khan leading the Van, Aurangzib seated on 
an elephant commanding the Centre which 
enclosed in its bosom the baggatjeand camp 
followers, and Ali Mardan Khan btinging 
up the Rear. The artillery supported by 
foot musketeers cleared the line of advance. 
The Uzbak squadrons charged repeatedly 
but only to be broken and driven back. 
They formed again at a safe distance and 
took advantage of the many canals and 
gardens of the region to obstruct the Im¬ 
perialists, who steadily advanced to Timura- 
bad (2nd June).§ 

Hardly had the wearied force of Aurang¬ 
zib dismounted at their camp here, when 
the Uzbaks attacked them 


Incessant fighting 
with the hovering 
Uzbaks. 


from ail sides. After a 
]iaras.<irig fight they suc¬ 
ceeded in driving the enemy 


»• Abdul Hamid, ii. 673—675, 686—687. 
+ Ibid, 680, 681. 684, 685. 

+ Ibid, 686. 

I Ibid, 687.688. 


back in front and right, and AH Mardan 
Khan with the rear went in pursuit and 
plundered the camp of Qutiuq Muhammad. 
But the Mughal left wing was weak in 
number and its leader Said Khan Bahadur 
Zafar Jang was an old man in bad health. 
The enemy quickly discovered this weak 
spot, and their troops repulsed at other 
points Hocked here to swell the attack. 
Said Khan sent a detachment of 400 men to 
hold a stream which skirted the camp and 
prevent the enemy from crossing it. But a 
clever ruse of the Uzbaks lured the indis- 
creet Mughals to the other bank, where 
they were surrounded and almost exter¬ 
minated by the mobile enemy. Said Khan 
sent up reinforcements and at last himself 
marched out in spite of his illness. But he 
was wounded and thrown down from his 
horse, and his two sons were slain with 
many other soldiers. Just then Aurangzib 
arrived to succour the hard pressed division. 
Two furious elephants were driven before 
him, and his soldiers rushed into the lane 
that was thus cleared. The enemy were 
routed and the left wing saved from ex¬ 
tinction.* 

The Second of June was a terrible day 
for the Imperialists. They had matched 
from dawn to midday and then got no rest 
in their camp, but had to fight incessantly 
till sunset before they could gain the much 
needed safetv and repose. Ali Marden 
Khan now returned with the victorious 
Rear. The camp was entrenched and care¬ 
fully guarded, many of the captains doing 
patrol duty all night, without dismounting. 

Next day the tired soldiers and their 
chief alike' wished to halt. But under Ali 
Mardan’swise advice they 

Uzbak Camp cap- advanced to seize Beg 
■ Ughli's base and reap 

the utmost fruit of their victory. 'I'he 
Uzbaks as usual hovered round the marching 
army and kept up a running fight. 1 hanks 
to their superior mobility, they could attack 
or retreat as they chose. Leaving screens 
at safe distances on the Right and Left, 
their massed troops fell on the Van, but 
only to be shattered by the Mughal artillery. 
The same tactics were repeated against the 
Rear,but with no better success. The march 
continued, the enemy seizing every disorder 

• Ibid, 688—69a; Khafi Khan s^s that this 
encounter took place next morning (i. 652). 
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or wealfftess to come closer and gall the 
ImperiaHsts with showers of arrows. But the 
Scythian militia were no match for regular 
troops, and their general’s camp at Pashai 
was seised by Aurangsib, and the peasantry 
whom they had carried off into captivity 
were released.* 

After two days of march and fighting the 
Prince could no longer deny his troops a 
halt. Meantime the baffled enemy slipped 
aw,ay from his front to ^is rear at AliSb^d. 
Another large army arrived from Bukhara 
under Prince Subhan Quli, evidently to 
attack the city of Balkh?r 

The news made Aurangzib beat a retreat 
from Pashai {5th June) and hasten east- 

R=trcal to saiith *'’« capital. 

The enemy became more 
than before, and at two places 
penetrated into his camp for a time.J 
Artillery, rockets, and muskets alone could 
keep their hordes at a safe distance. Next 
tlay he turned a little aside to Shaikhabad 
to release two officers who were invested in 
a garden. Thence he marched towards 
Faizabad on the Balkh^b river.§ 

On the ^th the situation grew worse. 
The Bukhara army put forth a supreme 
effort. It was now in full 
ihe'u/haks."’^ strength. Its highest com¬ 

manders, \bdul Aziz the 
King, Subhan Quli his brother, and Beg 
Bghli the Uzbak chieftain, were all present, 
and directed the attack on three points of 
the Imperial army. But again musketry 
and superior discipline gave the Mughals 
the victory. The retreat continued till the 
9th with the usual ineffective molestation 
from an enemy that lacked fire arms, and 
whose arrows were powerless except in a 
close encounter. At last in the evening 
^f the 9th the Bukhara King demanded a 
parley and sent a friendly message. The 
Mughals were not molested during the next 

* Abdul Hamid, li, 692—694. 

t The following points in Aurangzib's advance from 
balkh are mentioned : Yulbugha (near some canals)— 
Ali.ibad—Timiir^bad, ‘one koa from Fatihabad’— 
in the district of Aqcha. 

t Khafi Khan (i. 668) says that three or four 
thousand Uzbaks dashed Into the Mughal camp, and 
c'lnied of many camels loaded with baggage and 
many women and children of the Mughal troops- Ali 
•Cardan Khan recovered only a little of the booty. 

Abdul Hamid, 11,(19.1—697. 


two clays, and they reached Balkh in peace 
on nth June.* 

This march towards Aqcha and retreat 
to Balkh had taken up ten days, during 
which the Mughal army 
Muihaif.**” had been a stranger to 

repose. Day after daj a 
strenuous fight had to be maintained 
against the tireless and mobile enemy, 
while hunger raged in the Imperial ranks. 
The soldiers were ever on the move, and food 
could be cooked only on the backs of the 
marching elephants! Bread was sold at one 
rupee or even two rupees a piece and water 
was equally dear. Happy were those who 
could get the necessaries of life even 
at this price, for there was not enough 
for all. Such was the condition of 
the prince’s personal following. The 
lot of the common soldiers may be 
imagined But in the midst of all this 
hardship and danger, Aurangzib’s firmness 
of control prevented any slackness or 
disorder; bis watchful eye and active body 
hastened to the succour of every weak spot, 
and his wisdom and courage brought the 
army back to safety.t 

Evil as was the plight of the Mughal 
army, the enemy were worse off. Aurangzib’s 
grim tenacity had gained 
Uki'cnurjilrv-'* object. Abdul Aziz 

now desired to make peace. 
His hope of crushing Aurangzib had failed. 
He had personally witnessed a striking 
proof of the Prince’s cool courage ; for, one 
day the hour of evening prayer arrived when 
the battle was at its hottest; Aurangzib 
spread his carpet on the field, knelt down 
and calmly said his prayers, regardless of 
the strife and din around him. He was then, 
as during the rest of the campaign, without 
armour and shield. The Bukhara army gazed 
on the scene with wonder, and Abdul Aziz 
in generous admiration, stopped the fight 
crying, “To fight with such a man is to court 
one’s own ruin."!f 

The Bukhara king could no longer pay 
and keep his vast host together. The hope 

* Abdul Hamid, ii, 697—701. The following points 
in Aurangztb’s retreat from Pashai are named in the 
Persian history; A'‘.iha(l :r»f «■«».' •» to Shaikhabad 
—Faizabad on the Haikhab Kiver—Yanki Ariq-p 
Brid^ of Dost Beg (on the Balkhab ?)—Naharab or 
canal—Yandarak—^alkh city, 
f Khafi Khan, i, 66S and 669. 
i 531 ; AMul Hamid, ii, 704. 
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Overtures of peace. 


of an easy plunder "of, the 
Imperialists had brought 
his men together. That 
design having failed they were eager to 
return home. The Turkomans in particular 
sold their horses to the Imperial army and 
decamped across the Oxus.^ , 

Abdul Aziz proposed that Balkh should 
be delivered to his younger brother Subhan 
Quli. as Shah Jahan had 
openly offered to restore 
the country to their father. Aurangzib 
referred the question to the Emperor, and 
Abdul Aziz left the neighbourhood of Balkh 
and from Khulm turned sharply to the 
north, crossing the Oxus at Aiwanj on 
inflated skins; his soldiers following his 
example wherever they could.f The historian 
Abdul Hamid has blamed Aurangzib for 
not immediately giving chase and killing 
or capturing Abdul Aziz.J But he has 
forgotten that the Uzbak war was a national 
rising and did not depend on an)' individual 
leader, even when that leader was a power¬ 
ful and able prince like Abdul Aziz Khan. 

The war was now practically over, at 
least for a season. But a settlement was 
still far off. Shah Jahan 
omikh.' doubt decided to 

give the country back to 
Nazar Muhammad Khan, but that king 
must first offer submission and beg pardon 
before Imperial prestige could be satisfied. 
Meantime in the Mughal army officers and 
men alike were .sick of their exile and 
longed to return home. High commanders 
like Bahadur Khan secretly thwarted 
Aurangzib. fearing that if they captured the 
king of Bukhara, the Emperor would annex 
Tranfioxiana and leave the Indian troops in 
permanent garrison there, while the failure 
of the expedition would lead to theirspeedy 
■ recall home! The country had been 
devastated by the Turkoman freebooters, 
the crops burnt, and the peasantry robbed 
or dragged away. Aurangzib, therefore, 
wrote to his father that he could do no 
good by staying there.§ 

Soon after the Prince's return to Balkh 
about the middle of June, negotiations had 

. • Abdul Hamid, n, 701 & 702, 708. 
f Abdul Hamid, ii, 700, 706 & 707. 
j Abdul Hamid, ii, 709. 

I Waris, 3d, 4a. 


been opened by Nazar 
p,oi?nE."“XTa- Muhammad, then in refuge 
at Belchiragh.® But three 
months were wasted in a 
fruitless exchange of messages and vain 
attempts to allay the ex-king’s suspicions 
of treachery if he interviewed Aurangzib. 
He demanded this fort and that as a security, 
and on 13th September sent Qafsh, the 
Qalmaq chieftain, as his agent to Aurang. 
zib. On the 23rd, he sent his grandsons 
to the Prince, excusing himself on the 
ground of illness.j 

^Yith this Aurangzib had to be contented, 
as the winter was fast approaching. I'he 
passes of the Hindu Kush would be soon : 
closed by snow. His army was faced with 
starvation, as grain was selling in Balkh at i 
ten rupees a maund. They had no winter 
quarters in that poor and desolate country. 

Already tribes of Turks and Alamans 
had rccrossed the Oxus and begun to cut 
off small parties of the 
feace patcheii up. ^yg^als. Aurangzib, as hi.*; 

officers urged, had no time to lose; he 
could not even wait for the Emperor’s 
consent. So, at last, on ist October, 1647. 
he formally delivered the city and fort of 
Balkh to Nazar Muhammad’s grandsons. 
His distant garrisons fell back on him at 
the rumour of peace, without waiting for 
his order.;J; 

On 3rd October the Mughal army tnarched 
from the plain outside Balkh and began ns 
retreat to Kabul. Ali 
Mordan Khan and Rajah 
Jai Singh commanded the 
Right and Left wings, and Bahadur Khan 
the Rear. The artillery accompanied the 
Van. The pass of Ghazniyak was crossed 
slowly and painfully, the enemy harassing 
them from the rear and 
retreat. boldly falling upon thein 

at their least disorder or 
difficulty. Ghori was reached on 
October, the Uzbaks still hanging on the 
‘tail of the retreating force. Shah Jahan 
had wished to retain this fort and KahmarJ 
as the southern gates of Balkh, but hts 
officers refused to stay there.§ 

• For Nazar Muhammad's adventures in 
and after his return, see Abdul Hamid, ii, 658—^'^- 

f Waris, C>b, "ja. 

J Waris, 76. 

§ Waris, 8fl. 
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Phe retreat continued. The wild hillmen 
called Hazarahs now took the place of the 
Uzbaks in harassing and 
sutfcrinpf in cros- plundering the Mughals. 
Kush. The winter of that year set 

in very early and with 
unusual severity.* The Imperialists, 
encumbered by the duty of transporting 
10 lakhs of rupees and lack of porters, toiled 
slowly and painfully through a narrow and 
steep pass east of the Surkhab river (21st and 
220(1 October) and the hardened ice on the 
Hindu Kush {24th October). South of these 
mountains lay Afghanistan and safety, and 
Aurangzib could now hasten in advance to 
Kabul, which he reached on the 27th.f 
Mi Mardan Khan too crossed with ease. 
Hut the rest of the army, especially the 
Rajputs under Jai Singh, the treasure-escort 
under Xulqadar Khan, the stores, and the 
Camp and Rear under Bahadur Khan, were 
several days’ march behind. They suffered 
untold hardships from heavy and incessant 
snowfall for three days together. Men and 
be.ISIS of burden alike slipped on the snow 
or lost the narrow track and went rolling 
down into the depths below. The exhaust¬ 
ed camels lav down in the ice never to 
rise again. Phe inten.se cold drove every 
man away in search of shelter. Zulqadar 
Khnn alone, with a handful of men, guarded 
Ins charge on the bare top of the pass for 
seven days, regardless of snowfall, till the 
Rear under Bahadur Khan came up and 
took him awa). This last officer’s march 
had been slow as he had constantlv to face 


• V^unbery’s History of Bukhara, 
t returned from Baikh to Kabul by the 

(»li;i/ntyak~Haitjcik—Ghori—Ghi)rband route, which 
o tailed in the Persian hi.story the Khannajal. Zaui 
(Abd. H.am. ii, 669.) He seems to hrave crossed 
Hindu Kush either by the Kiishan Pass, bt*c;»use 
thi''pass leads under the great peak specially known 
'I'' tli.tt of Hindu Kush”, (Wood, Ixv.) or, what is 
more likely, by the Chardarrya or Kif>chak Pa.ss. 
(for which see Wood. Ixv, and heyden t3(;.) The 
s on his homeward march from Baikh are thus 
i> V ^Gha;miyak Pass—Ghori—Surkhab river— 
'kk .Shahar—Chahar Chashma—Pa.ss of Hindu Kush 
■“■Chorband—Charikar—Kabul. (Waris, 80 & b. 


round and drive back the hillmen who 
clung to him in the hope of plunder. One 
night, in the midst of wind and snow, he 
had to bivouac on the top of the pass, and 
many benumbed men and beasts of his party 
perished.* The last of the army reached 
Kabul on loth November.f 
The total loss of the Imperial army in 
crossing the passes was 10,000 lives, about 


Lossofiif,j . one-half of the number 
being men, and the rest 
elephants, horses, camels and other beasts. 
Much property, too, was left buried under 
the snow, or flung into the ravines for want 
of transport. The horrors of the British 
Retreat from Kabul were anticipated by 
the Indian mercenaries, who had blindly 
gone to an unrighteous war at the call of 
their pay master. Next year when the snow 
melted it revealed the gruesome spectacle 
of piles of human bones bordering all the 
path 11 ^ 


Phus ended Shah Jahan’s fatuous war in 
Baikh,—a war in which the Indian treasury 
spent four crores of rupees 
suV?* years and realised 

from the conquered country 
a revenue of 22 J lakhs only. Not an inch 
of territory was annexed, no new ruler set 
up for an old one, and no enemy replaced 
by an ally on the throne of Baikh. The 
grain stored in Baikh fort, worth 5 lakhs^ 
and the provisions in other forts as well, 
were all abandoned to the Bukharians, 
besides Rs. 50,000 in cash presented to 
Nazar Muhammad’s grandsons and Rs. 
22,500 to envoys. Five hundred soldiers 
fell in battle and ten times that number 
(including camp followers) were slain by 
cold and snow on the mountains.§ Such is 
the terrible price that aggressive Imperialism 
makes India pay for wars across the 
north-western frontier. 


Jadi’nath Sarkar. 


• Warts, Sb, 9a. 
f Waris, ga. 

j Vamlierv’s Bukhara, 322. 

§ Abdul Hamid, it. 542, 704 ; Waris, 7A, (>i, Ta. 
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PRINCE OR PEASANT? 

A ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF ORANGK 
By Dr. Greenwood. 


(The following singular and romantic siory was told 
to the writer some years ago by a late diplomatist, who 
probably knew as much as an v man of his time of the 
secret history of the Courts of Europe : and I reproduce 
the story 9s^nearly as possible in his own words). 

T was in the early seventies that I made 
the acquaintance in Paris of the Prince 
of Orange, whose strange doings were 
at the time the talk of Europe. A few 
months earlier, as heir to the throne of the 
Netherlands, he had occupied a proud 
position in the world of Royalties, and had 
been an honoured and feted guest at the 
greatest Courts of the Continent. I'hen, 
when his star was at its zenith he had 
suddenly and mysteriously renounced his 
royal rank, turned his back on the 
splendours of Courts and come to Paris, to 
fling himself into the lowest dissipations of 
the French capital. 

What was the cause of this tragic 
transformation none seemed to know. The 
most plausible explanation was that he had 
quarrelled with his father, King William 
111 , beyond all hope of reconciliation, and 
had fled to Paris in disgrace, to find in its 
allurements forgetfulness of his trouble. 

Paris was scandalised daily by the reports 
qI the prince’s doings. More than once he 
was seen reeling, hilariously drunk, through 
the streets, or lying incapable, the sport of 
the gamins; he was known to haunt the 
lowest cabarets, drinking and gan^bling with 
the scum of the capital. Not only had he 
thrown aside every vestige of royal dignity, 
but he seemed dead to all sense of decency. 

To say that his conduct created conster¬ 
nation in France, especially in the highest 
quarters, is to understate the feeling of dis¬ 
gust and alarm it caused ; for all the princes 
of Europe there was notone on whose life 
such mighty issues hung. He was heir, not 
only to the throilfe of Holland, but also—a 


much more important matter to France—to 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, that buffer 
state between Germany and France, on which 
both countries were casting envious eyes. If 
the Prince of Orange should die before com¬ 
ing to his kingdom, Luxemburg would, 
beyond all doubt, fall to a German prince and 
thus strengthen the arm of France’s powerful 
enemy. On the other hand, if the prince 
survived his father, the Grand Duchy would 
still remain allied to the, Dutch Crown a 
vital factor tor the balance of power and 
the peace of Europe. 

But King William was still a lusty man, 
with probably many years of life before him, 
while his son and heir was burning the can¬ 
dle, not only at both ends but in the mindle ; 
and it seemed humanly certain that his Paris 
dissipations would bring his career to an ear¬ 
ly and tragic close. 

You can thus understand something <d 
the horror with which France, just recover¬ 
ing from her disastrous war with Germany, 
watched the headlong plunge to ruin of the 
young man on whose life so much depended- 
And it seemed ‘ hopeless to try to avert 
the calamity. Attempts were made, to ray 
knowledge, to stop the prince in his down¬ 
ward career, but, though he would promise 
to amend his ways and even to make peace 
with his father, the very next day he was 
back in the slough again, revelling with his 
low companions of both sexes. 

Probably no heir to a throne ever began 
his life under brighter conditions of pro¬ 
mise than this misguided prince. As a hoy 
he exhibited all the qualities of head and 
heart which go to the making of a great 
ruler. He was strikingly handsome and 
gave promise of exceptional manly beauty j 
and to these gifts were allied a warmness of 
heart and a highly sensitive nature 
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PEASANT? 


undoubtedly were the first cause of his 
undoing. 

The boy craved for affection, but none was 
given to him by his father from whom he 
naturally expected it. To all his timid ad¬ 
vances King William turned a cold shoulder. 
The very sight of his son seemed to anger 
him; and more than once when the boy 
looked for a smile or a kind word, he was 
told to “begone.” It is little wonder that 
under such treatment the young prince’s affec¬ 
tion was frozen at its source. Love gave 
place to indifference, and in time to a bitter 
resentment. If he could not find appreci¬ 
ation at home, he would seek it elsewhere; 
and, as a boy barely in his teens, he would 
steal out of the palace and wander through 
the streets of the Hague or in the country 
around, picking up any acquaintance that 
came his way ; and there was no lack of 
those who were proud to have the company 
of the heir to the throne. 

He made friends of the sailors and fisher¬ 
men, went out to sea with them, and hob¬ 
nobbed with them over their pots of beer. He 
fell into the company of adventurers of both 
sexes, learned to gamble and to drink and to 
be as disreputable as themselves. When news 
of these escapades came to King William’s 
ears, he was beside himself with rage. He 
lectured the prince severely on his depraved 
tastes, punished him, and ordered his gover¬ 
nor to keep him under lock and key, if neces¬ 
sary. But this treatment only served to feed 
the fires of the prince’s rebellion. He defied 
his father and his governor to do their 
worst; and plunged deeper in the dissipation 
which he had grown to love. 

One day the climax came. The king, 
furious at some escapade wilder and more 
•ii^gracc^ful than any that had preceded it, 
summoned the prince before him, and poured 
the vials of his wrath on him. “You should 
have been the son of a peasant and not of a 
king,” he concluded scathingly, “since your 
tastes are so degraded.” 

Stung by the taunt the prince answered, 
“I wish I had been; for then, at least, I 
might have had a father who cared a little 
for me.” 

At this the King, beside himself with rage, 
hurst into a torrent of abuse, using epithets 

degrading that the prince at last exclaimed, 
“You foiget, sire, that the blood of the 
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House of Orange flows in my veins as in 
yours.” 

“That is a lie,” thundred the King. 
are no son of mine ''; and then, as if horri¬ 
fied at what he had said, he suddenly check¬ 
ed himself and collapsed trembling into a 
chair. 

But the fatal words had been spoken and 
could not be recalled. His father had dis¬ 
avowed him, had declared that he was no 
son of his. This, then, was the secret which 
explained all—his loveless childhood, the 
coldness and aversion with which the King 
had always repelled him. For a time the 
revelation stunned the prince, and deprived 
him of all power of speech ; but, recovering 
himself with a great effort, he demanded an 
explanation of the terrible words—an expla-* 
nation which the King, probably realising 
that he had gone too far to retreat, or hop¬ 
ing that the revelation might lead the prince 
to reform his conduct, at last consented to 
give. 

How the story King William had to tell 
came to my knowledge I am not at liberty to 
state ; but that it is true I assure you I have 
the best means of knowing. I will tell it to 
you just as I heard it; and since the actors 
in singular drama have long been dead, I 
cannot see any objection to your making 
it public. 

Queen Sophia? of Holland, had been 
married twelve years without providing 
an heir to her husband’s throne, when the 
people of the Netherlands were thrown into 
a high state of jubilation by the news 
that she was at last expected to become a 
mother. Would the child be a girl or a 
boy, was the question which passed from 
mouth to mouth; and as the fateful day 
drew near speculation reached a pitch of 
almost feverish excitement. The sex of 
the coming child was, as 1 have explained, 
a matter not only of national, but of inter¬ 
national concern. If it should be a girl, 
farewell to the Duchy of Luxemburg which, 
under the Salic law, could not be inherited 
by a female, and would thus be lost to Hol¬ 
land for ever, with consequence? to the peace 
of Europe too serious to contempBite. The 
king himself was even more anxious and 
excited than his subjects, and for days ’ be¬ 
fore the event only left his wife’s side to 
pace restlessly up and down an adjoining 
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room, or to snatch a few minutes of, dis¬ 
turbed slumber. 

When the child was born, a little unex¬ 
pectedly, the only persons present were the 
physician and a nurse, who was at once sent 
to announce the event to the kin^; and to 
request him to come to the royal bed-cham¬ 
ber. A glance at the doctor’s face revealed 
the truth to his majesty, without a word 
spoken. The infant was a girl; all his 
hopes and those of his subjects nay, of 
half Europe were laid in the dust; or if 
any remained, for the future, they were des¬ 
troyed by the doctor’s announcement that 
the Oueen could never bear another child. 

W^illiam was distraught. The event now, 
that he grasped it in its full significance, was 
worse than all his fears, since hope was 
dead. He rebelled against the harshness of 
fate, and all kinds of mad speculations ran 
riot in his brain. Perhaps, he suggested, he 
might outlive the Queen, and her successor 
might provide a male heir to Luxemburg. 
No, was the doctor’s answer; it was much 
more probable that the Queen would survive 
him. Would it not be possible then, was 
the king’s next wild proposal, to declare 
that the child was a boy and to bring her 
upas a male. But a little consideration 
showed how impracticable the suggestion 
was. 

At this stage of the king’s perplexity the 
Prime Minister arrived at the palace, 
and to him his Majesty told his predicament 
and asked his advice, little dreaming that 
a solution of the difficulty was at hand. To 
the alert and dariitg mind of the Premier 
a way of escape Imstantly suggested itself. 
As he had been walking through the park 
on his way to the palace he had heard that 
the w ife of one of the lodge-keepers had, a 
few hours earlier, given birth to a boy. “If 
your Majesty is agreeable,” he said, “it 
would be a comparatively easy matter to 
arrange an exchange of infants. The lodge- 
keeper’s boy can be brought to the palace 
and installed in the royal nursery ; and the 
Queen’s daughter can take his place at the 
lodge.” 

Inhuman, almost inconceivable, as the pro¬ 
posal was, the king approved it, and it was 
promptly carried into effect. The physician 
himself took away the princess and effected 
the substitution, bringing back the lodge- 
keeper’s child to be brought up in the palace 


as heir to the throne of Holland and 
Luxemburg. The few actors in this in¬ 
famous drama were sworn to secrecy, heavy 
bribes serving to secure more completely the 
silence of the nurse and the parents of the 
boy ; while the Queen who knew nothing 
of the exchange, took to her breast the low¬ 
born infant, proud in the knowledge that 
she had not disappointed a nation’s hopes. 
Fortunately the Royal child only survived 
the terrible wrong done to her a few days 
thus reducing materially the risk of 
discovery; and the lodge-keeper^s son grew 
up to young manhood in absolute ignorance 
that he was other than the rightful heir to the 
crown of Holland, until the king, in a 
moment of ungovernable rage, revealed the 
secret of his birth. 

You may imagine the feelings of the 
prince as this story was pitilessly unfolded 
by the man whom he had always regarded 
as his father. At first he thought that it 
was a story concocted by the Ring to reduce 
him to a becoming state of submission. It 
was too preposterous to be true -that he 
who, from his earliest memory, had occupied 
the proud position of heir to the throne of 
the Netherlands, and who had moved, in 
this character, in the most exalted circles of 
European royalty, should be the son of a 
lodge-keeper, whose proper position in life 
was among the humblest of his future 
subjects But as the king proceeded and 
the conviction slowly grew in his dazed 
mind that this was no made-up tale, but 
a grave, precise statement of fact, a fierce 
anger took the place of stupefaction, as he 
realised the dastardly plot of which he had 
been the innocent victim. 

It was true, then, that he was nobody’s 
son, that the trappings of royalty had been 
but a mockery, and that he had been made 
to pose to the world as an impostor such as 
the world had rarely known. In his bitter 
resentment he vowed that he would renounce 
his rank and make a public exposure of the 
infamous trick that had been practised on 
him and on the nation; and it was only 
when the Ring, realising his danger, 
implored the prince to spare him this shame 
that he consented to remain silent. 

One thing was clear. He could no longer 
continue to play the false role that had been 
thrust on him. He would shake the dust of 
Holland off his feet, and go away anywhere 
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where he could hide himself from the world. 
The King, after trying in vain to shake his 
resolution, at last consented that he should 
retire, fora time, at least, into private life ; 
and, with a sufficient allowance, the prince, 
who was no prince, was allowed to depart 
to Paris, where he thought he could best 
hide himself and his troubles. 

And this was how the Prince of Orange 
came to be in Paris, and it is some 


explanation, if not an excuse, for the life 
he led there. How that life ended, after 
years of terrible dissipation, the world 
knows. Some years before his death 
Queen Sophia had died : and King William 
was able to marry again. But his hopes of 
saving Luxemburg were again doomed to 
failure. His second Queen had only one 
child, a daughter who now reigns in his 
place, and Luxemburg was lost to Holland. 


KULU CUSTOMS 


E ating and drinking are the primary 
needs of human life, indeed of all life ; 
and so in giving an account of the 
cu'itoms of any people it is natursl to begin 
with what they eat and drink. 

The Kulu peasant takes four meals a 
day; mhari. ktlari, do pohori\ and bayali. 
I'hey correspond very nearly in time with 
the chota haziri, breakfast, tiffin, and 
dinner of the Anglo-Indian ; and in both 
cases the second and fourth are the most 
important, while the first and third are 
light meals. Nohart consists of the cold 
remains of the previous night’s dinner and 
IS eaten before the peasant leaves his house 
to go to his work in the fields. If he has 
not far to go he returns home for his 
lireakfast at nine or fen but generally the 
food is cooked and brought to the I ibtmrers 
l)v the women of the house. Do pohori is 
taken at three o’clock, and unless the house 
is near, fs like kilnri eaten in the field 
under the shade of a tree. The last meal, 
b'jyali is taken at home after the day’s 
work is over. The food consists chiefly 
<^f bread or rice, but as these by themselves 
nre rather insipid, something of more 
distinct flavour called choknn is eaten with 
them. Usually the choknn is some green 
vegetable, or dfrl^ or curds ; more rarely it 
meat. The farmer eats himself and 
gives to his labourers food produced on his 
own land ; rice, if he owns rice-land, and 
'I not, bread. As the Kulu valley is narrow, 
the land near the river, or ropa, on which 
rwe is grown, is small in extent. Most of 
the cultivated land is botln, and produces 


wheat or barley or maize, so that for the 
villager living on the hills rice is a luxury. 
Besides their food, the workmen receive 
from the farmer grain for pay, since there 
is very little cash circulating in the valley. 
Water is drunk at meals, except on days 
of festivity when a wine called lugriy made 
from rice, is provided. Tea which has 
become very common in the neighbouring 
Kangra Valley is hardly ever taken in 
Kulu. According to Strabo “the Ih'\ erage 
fof the Indians) is made from rice instead of 
barlev, and their food consists for the most 
part r)f a rice pottage". Tlie first statement 
is true in Kulu at the present day, but 
the second only applies to the owners of the 
low-lvlng lands near the Beas, not to the 
dwellers on the hill-sides. 

The clothes of the peasant and his famil}'^ 
are still generally made hy themselves. He 
wears a round woollen cap, sometimes made 
from the wool of his own sheep and some¬ 
times bought from the Lahonlis ; a coat 
without buttons called cholu whose chief 
difference from an ordinary coat is that its 
body consists of twenty or more longitudinal 
strips sewn together : and trousers called 
suini. With these three things the ordinary 
peasant Is contented, and as the cholu and 
sutni are like the cap often made from 
his own wool he need not spend anything 
on clothes. Those who are better off wear 
a shirt and sometimes a waistcoat in addi¬ 
tion. In place of the sti^nt, knickerbockers 
called hack reaching only to the knees are 
wont in the summer, but the sutni is obliga¬ 
tory at melas. The old^Kulu costume is 
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however falling into disuse. The caf)*ijs 
now often replaced by a turban and the 
cholu by an ordinary coat. 

The women’s head-dress, tipu, is merely 
a square handkerchief, bound round the 
forehead and temple and tied in a knot 
behind. As it is not loose like the dopatia, 
it cannot be drawn over the face. But 
Kulu women do not care to conceal their 
faces, even when they wear the dopatia as 
some of them now do. Ideas of modesty 
vary in different countries. I remember a 
Kulu friend being very much amused by 
a Kangra woman pulling her dopatia in front 
of her face when passing us. It seemed to 
him all the more ridiculous as the lady 
had reached an age at which she had no 
longer any reason to fear the too ardent 
gases of men. But on the other hand to 
wear only a kurta and paijama as women 
in the plains often do, seems to the Kulu 
people indecent. Over the kurta and 
paijama, the , Kulu women throw a pattu, 
that is to say a blanket enveloping the 
whole body. It looks very hot in the 
summer but they do not seem to mind it. 
Indeed a thing which strikes an Englishman 
is that in the hills both men and women 
can wear heavier clothing in summer and 
less clothing in winter than he finds 
possible. In their own country they seem 
less .sensitive to both heat and cold. But 
they can not endure change of climate, and 
people of Seordj refuse to stay in Sultanpur, 
the capital, during the hot weather. The 
poorer village women wear only the tipu 
and pattu without any other clothing. 
In former days it was the custom for 
unmarried girls to go bare-headed but this 
rule is no longer always observed. The 
Kulu dress has, it will be noticed, at least 
one merit, that both men and women are 
free from that constant source of annoyance, 
buttons and studs. 

The houses are built of stone roughly 
hewn, with beams of khelu (deodar) wood 
at regular intervals. The longitudinal 
beams called cheol are connected by trans¬ 
verse beams running from back to front ol 
the wall and by vertical iron or wooden 
bolts. So that the whole wall is held 
together as if it were a single block of 
stone and can resist a severe earthquake. 
Probably it was for this reason that such a 
method of building was originally adopted 
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and the traveller who passes through 
Jhatingri in the Mandi State can see its 
advantages clearly proved. While the 
Jhatingri ddk bungalow fell like a pack of 
cards in the earthquake of 1905 the sarai 
built in the traditional way is still standing. 
Outside, the house is generally plastered 
over and white washed. Most houses have 
only one storey, but those of the richer 
villagers have two stories with verandahs 
of prettily carved woodwork. One of these 
better houses will contain about six rooms, 
three above and three below, all very small 
for the sake of warmth in winter. The 
peasant does not in Kulu any more than 
in other countries, believe in the merits 
of fresh air. Some of the Panjabi trades¬ 
men in the town have chimneys in their 
houses, but no Kulu peasant has followed 
their example. Even when he can well 
afford the additional expense, he does not 
care to adopt new customs and by so doing 
incur general disapprobation. The fire is 
in the middle of the room and the smoke 
escapes by a small hole in the roof. During 
the long winter evenings the family and 
their guests sit round the burning logs, 
telling stories and spinning wool. As a 
rule there is no illumination except the 
firelight, nor do they need any other since 
no-one reads or writes. But on special 
occasions a lamp fed, not with the kerosine 
oil now so common in India, but with some 
pure vegetable oil, is burnt before the 
household god. The roofs of the houses 
are sloping and are made of slate in Kulu, 
but in Mandi generally of thatch. 

Food, clothes, and house-s, are things 
which concern us every day. ,But each 
stage of human life has certain cu.stoms 
associated with it, and in trying to describe 
these, I shall follow the order of time from 
birth to death. The Kulu child generally 
makes its entrance into the world with 
remarkable facility. In one instance, last 
year, the whole time of parturition did not 
last more than two hours. The mother 
who did for herself everything that is 
usually done by doctor or midwife, was 
able to get up the next day. It is the 
custom, however, for her not to leave the 
room for a period of five or seven days in 
the case of a girl, and of fifteen days in the 
case of a boy. During this time she eats only 
gruel mixed with ghi, and is cotisidered 
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impure. On the fifteenth day the boy 
is taken out to see the sun. A bow and 
arrow are placed in his hands and then put 
aside for his use when he grows older. In 
these peaceful times they can of course 
never be anything but a toy. A large 
fiat cake, kneaded with ghi is divided 
among friends and visitors in the boy’s 
name. For the purification of the mother 
a mixture of raisins, barley, kh'iili wood and 
hekul wood, is burnt on a stone. Till then 
all the members of the household must 
remain apart from their caste fellows. 
The child often continues to drink the 
mother’s milk till another is born. Shetu’s 
hoy who was born in the year of the earth* 
i|uake, five years ago, is still unweaned. 
When it is necessary to wean the child, the 
powdered bark of a tree called the dodni, 
which has a hitter taste, is placed on the 
breast. 

The naming of the child is often deferred 
for sometime. Rirku’s boy, born a year 
ago has not been named yet. Some names 
are chosen from the month in which the 
child was born, as Basanti, Phagni, 
Maghnu, Poshu ; some from a personal 
peculiarity as Shetu, white. He has receiv¬ 
ed that name because he has fair hair and 
blue eyes. Bechara, unfortunate one, seems 
a very inappropriate name, for its owner, 
a little boy of four vears old, is a singularly 
happy and cheerful child. But when small he 
was always ill till he was passed under the 
toot of the phagra or wild fig tree, where 
It grows out from a steep bank. Since then 
he has been strong and healthy. So far 
as I can learn there is no special ceremony 
in connection with naming the child, nor 
is any book consulted. Masculine names 
generally end in u and feminine in «, but 
Maghnu is a woman’s name. 

^ Among the children’s games played in 
is one called Sig-^mundar, which 
resembles the English game of hop-scotch. 
A rectangle is divided as shewn in the 
diagram into nine compartments called 
respectively, Sig or Samundar, Bhau, Dhobi, 
Br^gh, Kutta, Gidar, Andar, Bahar. 
bdli is much narrower than the others, 
“y the side of Billi is a compaitment of 
roughly semi-circular shape called Kua. 
'he boy places one foot in Andar and 
^he other in Bahar and tries to throw a flat 
Slone in S^g. If he succeeds,, he must lop 
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from one compartnient to another, omit¬ 
ting Billi, and knock the stone out with his 
foot. 'The stone must not come to rest in 
Billi or on a line, or go out the rectangle by 
either of the sides. Each of the other com¬ 
partments is dealt with in the same way, 
except Andar and Bahar into which the boy, 
instead of hopping must jump with his feet 
close together. Last of all he throws the stone 
into Kua and brings it out through Billi. 
The same game is played in the Panjab 
but with other names assigned to the 
compartments. Other games of children are 
goj~moj or hide-and-seek; and ore-pore or 
odd-and-even. This last consists in guessing 
whether an odd or even number of the 
stones of the SdW (wild apricot) is held in 
the land. 


Tut Game of j^ag-samundar. 



The small boy very soon learns to assist 
in the household work, to look after the 
cattle or to fetch water. When he is not 
occupied with these tasks he can play, 
for it is seldom he is sent to school. 
There are few schools in Kulu and not 
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one in which English is taught. ,, The 
education given in them, conducted from 
the very beginning in a foreign language, 
is adapted to boys who wish afterwards to 
obtain subordinate clerical appointments 
in Government offices, but would be useless 
to the sons of peasants who intend to follow 
their father's occupation. 

Marriage does not take place so early as 
in the plains. Klshi, Rirku’s daughter, who 
was married last January was fourteen 
years old though she looked much younger, 
ft is usual for the father of the boy to make 
the first advances. When he has come to 
an agreement with the father of the girl, 
a Brahman is consulted as to a suitable 
day for the performance of the ceremony. 
The Brahmans have nothing else to do with 
the marriage from beginning to end. In 
his book on the “Caste System of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh”, Mr. Nes- 
field says : “One of the first symptoms of a 
savage tribe becoming Brahmanized is that 
they have begun to consult the astrologer." 
The Kulu people cannot be considered 
savage, but they too have begun to seek the 
advise of the Brahman jyoiishi, although in 
other respects they are not under Brahmani- 
cal influence. As yet they have only begun, 
for sometimes the household god is con¬ 
sulted and not the Brahman. Rirku thought 
it wiser to consult both. A friend of the 
writer, a Dhusar tradesman, who has come 
from the Punjab and settled in Sultanpur, 
said that the reason why Brahmans take no 
part in the marriage ceremony is that the 
villagers belong to alow caste, the Koli 
caste. I hat this is not the true explanation 
is shewn by the fact that in Allahabad even 
a chamar can obtain the service of Brah¬ 
mans at his marriage, although, no doubt 
not Brahmans of the best kind. 

I'he marriage ceremonies last for four 
or five days. On the first day the parents 
of the ^ bride and bridegroom separately 
entertain their friends in their own houses. 
The bride has to bathe three tunes during 
the day. On the second day the boy with 
his friends go to the girl’s house. He enters 
the house, and carries the girl, who is 
seated on her mother’s lap, outside. Before 
lifting up the girl., he has to pay the 
mother a rupee, and tliis is said to be 
paying her for her milk. When the boy 
and girl-are in the compound outside the 


house, red marks are placed on their fore¬ 
heads and they are worshipped as gods. 
This is called parona. .\fter that, they go 
to the bridegroom’s house. He may walk 
or ride but the girl must be carried on the 
back of one of her relations. She slops for 
the night in the house, and the next day, 
the third, her father goes there with his 
friends and is feasted by the father of the 
boy. He returns on the same day, and on 
the fourth day the girl herself returns 
accompanied by her husband and his 
friends. They are again entertained in 
the house of the girl’s father, and then go 
home, leaving the girl with her father for 
a year or two longer. Hindu marriage 
cu.stoms, observed in Kulu, as well as in 
other parts of India, are: tying a thread 
round the wrists of the bov and girl, walk¬ 
ing seven times round the sacred fire, 
wearing of a sword by the bridegroom. 

When the bride is a widow there are no 
elaborate ceremonies. A stamped agree¬ 
ment between the two parties is written 
and a feast is given to their friends. 
Sometimes a wife falls in love with a man 
who is not her husband. In most parts of the 
world this gives rise to anger and even blood¬ 
shed but in Kulu the affair is generally settled 
amicably. The husband accepts a sum of 
money and then gives a written consent 
to his wife living with the man she lias 
chosen. There may be a little difficulty as 
to the amount to be paid. Some ten years 
ago Poshu was going to sell his wife for 
forty rupees, but his friend Rirku said to 
him, “Your wife is worth much more than 
forty rupees ; you ought to get at least eighty 
for her.” After some haggling Poshu got the 
eighty rupees and was so delighted at his 
good fortune that he passed the night 
singing and drinking lugri with his friends. 
As far as I can learn eighty rupees is a 
fair average price for a wife. Naktu paid 
only forty for his, but that was because she 
is often possessed by a bhut. If the husband 
is obstinate, the lovers can fly to the 
neighbouring Mandi State. As a Kulu song 
puts it: 

Mun jana Mandi he 

Firangi ki selara lana ? 

“I win go to Mandi ; what can the English¬ 
man do?”® Sometimes two people i've 

♦ Selara means gum, and lana (which must 
be confused with the Hindustani lana) means to 
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lo^crher without either a marriage ceremony 
or a written agreement. Nor are they 
blamed on that account for though prosti¬ 
tution is considered as shameful in Kulu 
iis it is in other countries, no importance is 
attached to the mere absence of certain forms, 
when the man and woman are united by mu¬ 
tual affection and fidelity. Rirku and Maghnu 
have lived together for twenty years without 
marriage and are not any the less respected 
bv their neighbours and caste-fellows. The 
onlv difficulty is when the father of the 
woman is alive, for he cannot eat in his 
daughter’s house. For this reason Bholu and 
his wife, as she was called, determined to 
j»o through the ceremony of marriage as 
soon as they had collected enough coin and 
The poor girl however died of puer¬ 
peral fever before they had completed 
their preparations, ft was a very sad case 
as her life would probably have been saved 
if she had been attended by a skilled mid¬ 
wife. In Kulu, it is not necessary as in the 
plains, for a girl to be married before the 
age of puberty- She may even have given 
a child to the man she intends to marry. 
But she must go to him directly from her 
lather’s house. A wife or widow is not 
allowed to have a, formal marriage (byah) 
with another man. 

In most cases, the chief occupation of the 
grown up man in Kulu is agriculture. He 
IS generally the owner of the land he 
farms. The words Dr. Rhys Davids uses 
with reference to India in the time of the 
Buddha would apply to Kulu now : “None 
f'l the householders could have been what 
would now be called rich. On the other 
hand there was a sufficiency for their simple 
needs, there was security, there was inde¬ 
pendence. There were no landlords and 
no paupers. There was little if any crime.” 
But for “no landlords” we ought to substi¬ 
tute “few landlords.” Some of the land 
held on what in Europe is called the 
metayer system, and in Kulu gar. In this 
systt rn the grain is divided after the harvest 
equally between landlord and tenant. The 
of the farm is for the most part done 
hy the farmer and his family. They may 
perhaps, when the farm is larger than 
nsual require the help of outside labourers 
harvest time. But there arc not, as in 

in Hindustani lagana or puhintia. Be exactly 
^rresponds to the Hindustani ko. 


England, three classes, landlords, farmers, 
labourers ; for the men who work at times 
for others have also their own little bits of 
ground and houses. The peasant in Kulu 
does not run the risk of being turned out 
of his home and deprived of all means of 
livelihood if he offends his employer. 
Other traditional occupations besides agri¬ 
culture arc tanning leather; stone, metal 
and wood work. But the highest and 
lowest castes, the Rajputs and Brahmans 
on the one hand and the sweepers on the 
other, are said to have come from Kangra. 
So too has the Jhir or fishing caste. 

The chief amusement of men and women 
in Kulu is the jacha or religious festival. 
Dashra which is held in the large meadow 
near Sultanpur is the principal of these, but 
there are others held in different places 
throughout the valley. Some like those 
of Bekrl and Bhuin are held every year, and 
some after longer intervals like the Kaika 
jacha which is held everv three years, 
rhere is very little difference between one 
iacha and another, except that some are 
more largely attended both by gods and 
men than others. The women wear their 
jewels and the men put on their best 
clothes and hang garlands of flowers from 
their necks, for one of the most striking 
features in the character of the Kulu people 
is their great love of flowers. Men dance 
round the rath of their god w’hile his servants 
play on their musical instruments. The 
local residents provide for their friends, 
who come from a distance, food and 
lodging and, above all, abundance of 
lugri. In Seoraj, it is still the custom, as it 
was in Greece in Homeric times, for the 
w^omen of the house to bathe the guest. 
This is done, it need hardly be said, with 
perfect regard for modesty. In the /achas 
are sung for the first time songs w’hich 
afterwards become current throughout 
Kulu. Sometimes they relate incidents of 
local history w'hich are by this means 
preserved in popular recollection for many 
years. The deeds of the first 
who came to Kulu are not forgotten yet. 
Other songs deal with the old familiar 

* We read of Telemachus and Peisistratus the son 
of Nestor: “Now when the maidens had bathed 
them, and anointed them with oil, they sat on chairs 
by Menelaus, son ot Alrens.—’’The Odyssey IV ; 
Butcher and Long’s translation. 
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themes of all poetry. One of these, 'Slyliich 
is very short, may be given as a specimen 
of the Kulu language :— 

Sebhi phulu ; bhar phulu lulola 
Sawan, Bhadon ejasi 
Phiri ghiriya 
Jawane ek kalola. 

All Ks in bloom ; in full bloom is the rose 
The summer months come 
And return again, 

The flower of youth comes once. 

In the daily work of the field, with the 
occasional diversion ot a jacha, the life of 
the Kulu peasant passes on to its close. 
When this comes and the last breath has 
been breathed, the body of the dead man 
is taken at once to be burned. For the 
next five days the relations eat only a mid¬ 
day meal consisting, of bread and ddl. 
Before they begin the meal they put aside 
a portion on a stone outside the house 
along with some dhup^ for the dead. 
Crows come to carry off the food, but one 
crow always comes alone, and in this 
crow is the departed spirit. On the fifth 
day, the ceremony called sundar takes 
place. A goat is killed and the flesh is 
distributed among relations and the poor. 
It is usual to make presents to distant rela¬ 
tions in the name of the dead man and 
this takes the place of the present to the 
Brahman given in other parts of India. 
After sundar the household cease to fast. 
Four years later is chaburka, when presents 
are again made to distant relations. 

Something ought to be said about the 
religion, race and language of the Kulu 
people, but these are matters which can only 
be adequately treated by a Sanskrit Scholar, 
and I must confine myself to a few personal 
observations. The distinctive features of 
Hinduism are, it seems to me, three in num¬ 
ber; (i) the caste system, (j) the ascendency 
of the Brahman, (3) the reverence for the 
cow. Now the first and third of these are 
as strongly marked in Kulu as anywhere 
in India, and so the inhabitants may be 
called Hindu, but the second feature is 
absent. As has been mentioned already, 
the services of the Brahman are not required 
at marriages or funerals. Some years ago 
a Kulu friend told me that Rajputs were 
■more highly esteemed than Brahmans, and 
indMd spoke with some contempt of the 

• This is a herb growing in Lahoul. It gives a 
smell like incense when burnt. 


Brahmans as a begging caste. More recent¬ 
ly 1 had the opportunity of noticing. the 
much greater deference paid to a Rajput 
of good family than to the Brahman 
zemindars in the District. In ancient 
India, the two castes seem to have held the 
same relative position. Rhys Davids says, 
“It will sound most amazing to those 
familiar with Brahmin pretensions (either 
in modern times in India, or in priestly 
books such as Manu and the epics) to hear 
Brahmins spoken of as ‘low-born’. Yet 
that precisely is an epithet applied to them 
in comparison with the kings and nobles. 
And it ought to open our eyes as to their 
relative importance in ancient times”.* 

The rules of caste about eating and 
drinking are observed in Kulu, perhaps 
even more strictly than in the plains, for 
they are insisted on with quite young 
children. But the caste-system has not the 
oppressive features met with in the South 
of India. There is no caste whose mere 
presence is considered a pollution. No 
one, not even a chatnar or a sweeper, is 
excluded from the worship of the village 
god. Indeed, I am told, any such exclusion 
would be displeasing to the god for he 
likes all the people qf his village to 
worship him. It is said that in ancient 
India “There can have been no such 
physical repulsion as obtains between the 
advanced and savage races of to-day” and 
this is true in Kulu now. There is nothing 
like the feeling the white man in America 
entertains towards the negro. The 
American will not tolerate marriage or 
even an illict connection with a negro 
woman. He will not allow the negro to 
sit at the same table for that would imply 
equality. But he has no objection t« 
taking-food from a negro’s hand, and, is 
fact, in many American hotels the waiters 
are Negroes. A Hindu, on the contrary, 
will not take food from a Musulman, hut 
he does not, in Kulu at least, regard the 
Musalman as an inferior. 

As for the third feature of Hinduism, 
there is no part of India where the cow 
is regarded with more affection than in 
Kulu. Even the Musulmans and English¬ 
men resident in the valley have too much 
regard for the feeling of their Hindu 
nei^bours for them to wish to kill a cow. 

* Buddhist India, p. do. 
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As I am not a philologist, 1 cannot say, 
what relation the Kulu dialect has to the 
other Indian dialects, but even to the layman 
it is obvious that some of the words have 
older forms than the corresponding words 
in Hindi; for instance, trai, three. The 
terminations ra re ri take the place of kd 
ke, ki, thus: Rirku ra gfeor—Rirku ka ghar. 
Be is the equivalant of ko in Hindi : ghorabe 
j'lna^^ghar ko jana. For the agent case 
main is used, and for the nominative —kaun : 
m/n’n hTtfctt*main ne Irkha ; haun likhnu=^ 
main Ukhunga. 

The people of Kulu are of lighter complex¬ 
ion than the people of the plains, and some¬ 
times though not often, have fair hair and 
blue eyes. Their type of features does not 
differ much from the European. The chief 
gur of Sibji is very like an old Scotch friend 
of the present writer. All castes resemble one 
another in features and complexion and so 
far as ! have observed there is no reason 
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to suppose that differences of caste corres¬ 
pond to differences of race. The few 
Mahommedans settled in the valley have 
come from other parts of India, mostly 
from the Panjab. They live on the most 
friendly terms with their Hindu neighbours, 
and indeed the strife of race or religion or 
politics is unknown in Kulu. In the ^‘Impe¬ 
rial Gazetteer of India*’, Vol. 1 , p. 295, it 
is said : 

"The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, Nepal, 
Assam, and Burma, represented by the Kanets 
of Sapul and Kulu..The head is broad ; com¬ 

plexion dark with a yellowish tinge ; hair on face 
scanty ; stature short or below average ; nose fine too 
broad; face characteristically flat ;eyelids often oblique." 

This does not apply to the Kulu people 
1 have myself seen, whether Kanaits or 
other castes. They are not in general 
conspicuously short like the Gurkhas; their 
faces are not flat and their eyes are not 
oblique. They differ in features, language 
and customs from the Lahoniis. 

Homersham Cox. 
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I. 

HK English suffragette today occupies 
the center of the stage, and the world, 
no matter how much it may wish 
lo forget her personality, is unable to 
ignore her presence. She has the loftiest 
contempt for mere man-made con¬ 
ventions and hesitates not to over¬ 
step them if by so doing she stands the 
remotest chance of advertising her pet 
propaganda. She is past mistress of the art 
of agitation. Parliament may come in, 
Parliament may go out: the dominant party 
may take up the suffrage bill and then 
throw it overboard ; but she does not propose 
to give up the fight until she succeeds in her 
quest for the vote. Even locking her up 
behind the prison-bars ties her tongue but 
temporarily, and she wags it with added 
<^nergy when she is released. She is wedded 
to her cause, and her patience, perseverance 
^ind resourcefulness are inexhaustible. 

Devious are the ways of the House of 
Commons; but everyone who knows aught 
of parliamentary procedure realizes that, for 


the present at least, the suffrage bill literally 
is killed. But this must not be considered 
a tactic that will dampen the zeal of the 
suffragette and cause her to relent in her 
agitation. Indeed, already the “votes for 
women” campaigners are threatening to 
organize monster demonstrations. From 
what they have done in the past, there is 
reason to conclude that they will carry on 
the struggle to a successful issue. 

You must con jure up before your mind’s 
eye ju.st what the women vote-seekers did 
during the last general election in order to 
realize how bitter a battle they are capable 
of waging. 

Imagine the very worst London evening 
in mid-winter. The sky is overcast with 
sullen, murky clouds. It dribbles now, and 
then it pours. A strong wind makes it 
practically impossible to cany an open 
umbrella for protection from the drizzle. 
The slush underfoot is nasty. Everything 
about you wears the dullest, most woe¬ 
begone expression. You are walking down 
Tottenham Court Road grumbling at the 
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depressing fog and rain and wind. As you 
lift your eyes at a street crossing, you see a 
fairly large crowd of men and women 
standing at the corner, all evidently 
unmindful of the miserable weather condi¬ 
tions that are driving you well-nigh mad. 
You forget your own troubles and look up 
to find that the center of attraction is a 
political prator a woman - dressed in the 
height of fashion, wearing a large picture 
hat with a sumptuous supply of trailing 
ostrich plumes dyed to match a smart tailor- 
made gown of green serge, d'his slim, tall 
young woman who has htld a hundred or 
more people standing for a half hour, despite 
the wet and slush that is ruining her stylish 
suit and her costly feathers and furs, is a 
suffragette. She is without the parliament¬ 
ary vote. Not so are the men who, for the 
most part, constitute her audience. The 
voteless woman is appealing to the men 
voters to put the Liberal Government out of 
power, since this administration has been 
particularly severe on the (air sex. 

The plea she makes rings pathetic. She 
tells of the sufferings of the 500 odd suffra¬ 
gettes whom the Liberal Government has 
packed off to jail—of the seventy women 
who pluckily braved the privations 
attendant upon the “hunger strike”--- 
of the twenty-five vote-seekers who were 
forcibly fed by means of a tube inserted 
through the nostril and throat to the sto¬ 
mach of the incarcerated propagandists who 
fasted as a protest against being treated the 
same as felons and forgers instead of politi¬ 
cal offenders—of the woman who was “frog¬ 
marched”, head downv ard, up the prison 
steps and kicked them down after being 
“forcibly fed” by the prison doctor. The 
tall, slim figure garbed in green waxes elo¬ 
quent. .'^he is visibly moved herself, and 
she sways her auditors. The emotionally- 
inclined voters in her audience, incensed at 
the cavalier treatment of the Englishwomen 
fighting for a square deal for the'r sex, may 
poll their ballots tomorrow against the par¬ 
ty that has been responsible for all these 
horrors. 

But the comely miss in her handsome, 
tailor-made costume is not there just to 
work up the emotions of the soft-hearted 
men voters. No; that is only one of her 
weapons. Her quiver is full of arrows, 
some of them calculated to pierce the heart, 


others the head, of her auditors: and this 
clever woman uses all of them. From her 
pathetic plea she suddenly wheels around 
and passionately starts arguing. You for¬ 
get the bedraggled ostrich plumes and the 
dripping fur boa, for now you are confront¬ 
ed by an astute lawyer, a clever politician, 
i'f y^ou please. 

The orator tells you impressively that 
the women are in dead earnest in their fight 
for the parliamentary franchise. Phey have 
not taken up the propaganda of “votes for 
women” as they do the newest fashion in 
head-gear or clothes ; nor do they do awful 
things calculated to land them in jail, in a 
mere fit of hysteria. Incarceration, not as 
a political offender, but as a common crimi¬ 
nal, and, in the case of the more ardent 
suffragettes, the “hunger-strike” and the 
consequent “forcible feeding”, are no jokes, 
and no woman looks forward lo them with 
avidity. No; the suffragette patiently un¬ 
dergoes these ordeals for the sake of the 
cause—she wants the vole badly enough 
to put up with indignities and personal 
sufferings in her quest for it. 

You may choose to disagree with the fair 
speaker—but you can not shut your eyes 
to the fact that she is very n^uch in earnest. 

And equally zealous and eloquent “votes 
for women” propagandists vou find discours¬ 
ing to crowds at the next street crossing, 
and at the next. A score or more of them 
are concentrating their forces in this dis¬ 
trict, for tomorrow the electors are to decide 
between the Conservative and Liberal 
candidates for the seat in the House of 
Commons. Standing insecurely on the 
tail-board of an express wagon, the redoubt¬ 
able suffragettes, unmindful of the wind and 
weather, are bravely holding forth, confi¬ 
dent in the justice of their cause and buoyed 
up by the hope that, sooner or later, the 
present sex-disabilities will be wiped out. 

Nor are the activities of the suffrage- 
seekers confined merely to this particular 
district of London, or even to that city, du¬ 
ring the election. I hey are pleading their 
cause before the electors all over the king¬ 
dom, mobilizing their forces at the points 
where election is imminent, for the English, 
in this day and age, do not elect all their 
Members of Parliament on one and the 
same date, but spread their election thin 
over a period of three or four weeks, thus 
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maddeningly prolonging the agony of un¬ 
certainty- This makes it necessary for the 
women vote-seekers to hurry from one point 
to another in order to keep their case up 
before the voters to the very last minute. 

The general election is over and all the 
Members now have been chosen for the 
House of Commons. The Liberal Ministry 
again is in office ; but it comes to the House 
minus its backbone. The Liberal majority 
almost is gone : and the Ministry is in office 
solely by virtue of the fact that the Irish 
and Labour M. P.’s are supporting Mr. 
As(juith and his coadjutors. 

The suffragettes and their helpers claim 
that they have a gopd deal to do with this 
crippling of the party in power. The liberals 
loftily pooh pooh this assertion. Between 
the two contentions if is hard to decide 
which is the whole truth. There is no just 
cause for doubt, however, that the women 
plaved a prominent part in cutting down 
the Liberal majority, (officers of the Men’s 
I’olitical Union for Women’s Enfranchise¬ 
ment declared through the medium of the 
press that they had received scores of letters 
from Liberals all over the United Kingdom 
to the effect that the writers, though opposed 
to the Conservative programme at the late 
election, had voted or intended to vote 
against the Liberal candidates because of 
file present (jovernment’s attitude towards 
tin* women’s suffrage question. In . iew of 
the small majorities by which numbers of 
bilieral sears were lost, it is not unreasonable 
to believe that the deciding votes in many of 
these constituencies were cast bv relatives, 
friends and supporters of the hundreds of 
women who have endured imprisonment 
and indignities as a result of their brave 
fight for political freedom. 

Be this as it may, however, this much is 
certain: the suffragettes tried their hardest 
to persecute the Liberal Ministers and 
hamper their administration. In order to 
i'ceomplish this, the dauntless suffrage-seekers 
spared themselves no trouble. To just what 
length of discomfort they were willing to 
go was demonstrated on January 14 th when 
Premier Asquith, speaking at Bradford, 
was interrupted by feminine voices demand- 
uig “votes for women”. Consternation 
prevailed, for St. George’s Hall, where the 
fueeting was held, had been carefully guard¬ 
ed by attendants throughout the whole of 


the day and in the afternoon police officers 
had searched the building for possible wo¬ 
men interlopers, flashing their .search-lights 
into all dark corners, at one time actually 
brushing against the women’s dresses as 
they passed them in the darkness. After 
considerable confusion the suffragettes were 
dragged from beneath the platform, where 
they had crouched in hiding for twenty-two 
hours preceding the meeting, in order to be 
able to ask the Prime Minister why he re¬ 
fused to render justice to women. On an¬ 
other occasion two women climbed up to 
the rafters of the hall, where they remained 
clinging twenty four hours previous to a 
meeting, going without drink all that time 
and eating only a few sandwiches. Lloyd 
(ieorge was tlie speaker, and they interrupt¬ 
ed him for a long time before thev could be 
located and pulled down from their perch. 
Finally he was compelled to discontinue his 
speecli until they were removed from the hall. 

These tactics—commonly known as “mi¬ 
litant”, have been followed by the suffraget¬ 
tes for five years. Miss Chrystobel 
Pankhurst and Annie Kenney were the first 
ones to put aside woman’s age-long respect 
for the conventions and initiate the move¬ 
ment. They determined to discover, by any 
means their ingenuity might suggest, just 
what policy the Liberal Goverment pro¬ 
posed to pursue in regartl to women’s suffrage, 
if tiicv were returned at the general election 
impending in 1905. They attended a 
meeting at Manchester where Sir Edward 
Grey spoke, and asked him their question 
after his speech was over, at question time. 
Although other queries from the audience 
were answered, theirs’ was unreplied to. 
Upon their persisting in asking for a..reply 
from the speaker, -h ^ pr ihrdwn out of 
the meetingby theI nereupon they 
held a protest meeting outside the hall, 
and for doing this were arrested and impri¬ 
soned. Since then, in the neighbourhood 
of 500 women have been sent to jail bv the 
Liberal Government either for interrupting 
the speeches of the Cabinet Ministers or for 
trying to see the Prime Minister, who invari¬ 
ably refused to see themj^^til suddenly, a 
few weeks ago, he changed^is attitude and 
entertained a delegation of suffragists. 
And of this number, more than twentv-five 
have been “forcibly fed” upon their initiat¬ 
ing “hunger-strike.” 
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The English woman’s struggle for su&age 
during the last four years, when calmly 
reviewed, impresses itself as a very costly 
thing. To the suffragettes themselves it 
has caused untold privation and intense 
suffering. To the Liberal Government it 
has meant great harassment and worry. To 
the police officers and magistrates and to 
jail wardens, wardresses and doctors, it has 
spelled much vexation and distress. To the 
ratepayer, woman’s militant agitation is 
estimated to have cost many lakhs of rupees. 

Yet the end of the struggle is not in sight. 
It goes on with unabated energy and 
unlagging perseverance. Rich as well as 
poor suffragettes are willing, nay, eager, to 
prove their interest in the movement by 
undergoing torture. It was only the other day 
that Lady Constance Lytton purposely broke 
the law and went to jail as “Jane Wharton.” 
So long as her identity remained hidden she 
was treated as the ordinary suffragette is—her 
“hunger-strike” being rewarded by “forcible 
feeding.” She was to have served a fortnight 
in jail, but when “Jane Wharton” became 
identified with Lady'Constance Lytton the 
prison authorities found her heart so weak 
that she could no longer be kept confined 
and consequently she was peremptorily 
released. 

Lady Constance Lytton went to jail as 
“jane Wharton” primarily to test whether 
or not the Government was showing favour* 
itism to wealthy suffragettes. She was 
arrested in Newcastle last October, under 
her rightful name, and was sent to prison, 
but on declaring a “hunger-strike” she was 
quickly turned loose without being forcibly 
fed, because the officials declared her heart 
was jn a dangerously diseased condition. 
Three moftth^ Jater, as plain “jane 
Wharton”, she faxeo an entirely different 
situation. To begin with, she was treated 
as an ordinary criminal—not as a political 
prisoner. When she refused to do hard 
labour she was shut up m a punishment cell. 
When she declined to eat, the doctor fed her 
by force, without making any attempt to 
feel her pulse or examine her heart. He 
also slapped her face. A couple of days 
later another doctor examined her heart and 
declared it was “famous” and her pulse 
steady. On his recommendation the forcible 
feeding was continued. From that time on 
she was fed through the tube twice a day ; 


but as soon as it became known that she was 
Lady Constance Lytton, the doctor imme¬ 
diately found that her physical condition was 
poor and recommended her release before her 
entire sentence had been served. She is still 
ill as a consequence of the harsh treatment 
accorded her in jail, but she succeeded in 
proving that the prison doctor’s diagnosis of 
a suffragette’s physical condition depends 
entirely upon her rank and standing in 
society, and that the jail officials behave in 
accordance wih Home Office instructions. 

The “hunger-strike” was adopted by the 
suffragettes to protest against their being 
treated as common criminals and not as 
political offenders. A recently released 
suffragette, weak and emaciated from her 
jail experience, gave an idea of just what 
“forcible feeding” means. She told how she 
was sent t(v» the Matron’s room where she 
found the Matron, a half-dozen or more 
wardresses and two doctors waiting for 
her. In the center of the room an arm 
chair set on a large sheet warned her 
of what was in store for her. She 
vainly protested against the operation 
and finally was rudely forced back into the 
chair, three wardresses standing on either 
side of her. She resisted, but one of the 
doctors forced her mouth open, formed it 
into a sort of pouch, and the wardresses 
poured milk and brandy down her with a 
spoon, the doctor pinching her throat to 
make her swallow it. She was tied in the 
chair with towels and pressure with the 
doctor’s and wardresses’ hands was exerted 
on her bod} to keep her quiet; and she 
was helpless to resist. About a cupful of 
liquid was poured into her mouth and she 
was compelled to swallow it. Then she 
was taken to the observation cell on the 
ground floor and put to bed, where 
she remained until evening, when the 
doctor and wardresses came in, held her 
down on the bed, and asked her to take 
food from the feeding cup. Upon her 
refusing, a feeding tube was inserted in her 
nostril, though she resisted with all her 
might. It caused such excruciating pain 
that the doctor was forced to withdraw it. 
In spite of this, however, in a short time 
she was fed once or twice every day with 
the feeding tube passed through the 
nostril and throat to the stomach, and once 
or twice a day with the feeding cup. Both 
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operations ^uied her great agony. The 
feeding cup made her cough and nauseated 
her, while the shock of the tube being 
inserted in her nostril .seemed to stupefy 
her with pain, and she felt as if her ear 
drums would burst. There was a noise 
like machinery pounding in her ear, and the 
operation invariably was accompanied by 
great pain in the throat and nostril, and 
much mental agony. All the time she was 
constantly growing weaker and weaker, 



Miss Chjrystobel Pankhurst. 


and after a month, each time the food was 
forced upon her she became sick and her 
system rejected everything administered to 
her. Shortly afterward she was set free. 

When you know just what imprisonment 
oieans to them, you would think that these 
Jiditant women propagandists would 
flinch fffpm wilfully rendering themselves 
liable to be sent to jail once they have 
lasted of the bitter experience. But these 
zeulouf suffragettes are «iade of wonderful 
o^etal. They have made ap their minds 
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that they not be able to get the vote 
without suffering for it—and they are quite 
prepared to suffer as much as they may be 
called upon to do. Miss Chrystobel 
Pankhurst, for one, has been thrice in 
prison. Several other leaders have served 
two, three and even four separate terms of 
imprisonment. All of them still are willing 
to go again to jail for the cause they 
cherish. 

II. 

No one can read about her acts, much 
less see the English Miffrageito play the 
hooligan without asking the question why 
she has gone on the war-path. When I went 
to England I was anxious to hnd an answer 
to this query. I found ir, as 1 sat in the 
visitor’s gallery of the House of Commons. 
Facing me was the gallery reserved for 
women visitors. The whole front of it, 
from floor to ceiling, was covered with a 
heavy metal “grill,” and through the small 
meshes between the twisted bars, the ladies 
were compelled to peep in order to obtain 
a view of what was going on below. It 
was as if an Oriental harem had been 
transferred bodily to the House of Commons 
in London. 

The “grill” told me the tale of the Eng¬ 
lish woman’s bondage in all its distressing 
details, without any attempt at disguise. 
Kaleidoscopically flitted before me the 
impressions of the British woman’s freedom 
that I had formed in my childhood days, 
gained from seeing her riding and walking, 
playing tennis and badminton, in the com¬ 
pany of her Anglo-Indian friends and rela¬ 
tives. These notions of mine, placed along¬ 
side the “grill”—which stood before my 
eyes in its horrid, tangible reality—appear¬ 
ed incongruous and stupid. 

Indeed, as a social entity, both at home 
and in the business world, the woman of 
England still is nothing more than a helot. 
True, she has certain property rights : that 
is to say, the money she independently 
earns is her own, and so is her individual 
property. She can sue and be sued, as if 
she were a man. She can make her own 
will. All this she can do without reference 
to her husband’s wishes. However, her 
sense of responsibility is limited, since, 
unlike man, she cannot be imprisoned as a 
debtor, nor can she declare herself bankrupt 
In addition to this, as a property holder she 




The l.ondon suffragette band. This band plays at all the importanl meetings, Icatls pnicessions, and marches 
around and around Holloway Jail; when sutfragettes are incarceralcfl 1 here, playing music to inspire them 
with hope. 


must perforce pay toward the maintenance 
of the government of the land, but she is 
allowed no say whatever as to how the 
money she thus contributes is to be expend¬ 
ed. So far as voice in the governmental 
administration of her property or person 
goes, she might just as well be as irrespon¬ 
sible as the beggar in the street, without 
the least stake in the country. 

She toils and moils in factory, shop and 
store; but not the least say doe.sshe have 
in the making of the laws that regulate those 
institutions. Of the 14,000,000 bread 
winners in the United Kingdom, about 
5,000,000 are women, nearly all of whom 
work at a starvation wage. As a rule they 
labour, not through choice, certainly not 
for pleasure. No. Undeniable necessity 
drives them away from their homes and 
children into the unromantic and, in most 
cases, demoralizing and brutalizing atmo¬ 
sphere of industrialism. The husband does 
not earn enough—or the woman has no 
husband and is forced to earn her own 
living. With her it is a case of work or 
starve, and in some cases, see her dear ones 
famish before her eyes. Man, as a husband, 
derives benefit from her labour, probably 
feasts and fattens on it. Man, as a labourer, 
she competes with. Man, as her employer, 
exploits her. And these very men, whose 
interests clash with hers, are the ones 


who, through their votes, regulate her 
industrial and social life. If not a serf, 
then what is the English woman ? 

As in the business world, so at home.the 

woman of England is in the leading strings, 
guided, controlled, and in many case.s coerc¬ 
ed by man. She is supposed to remler 
certain definite services to her husband, 
to her children, and to the home itself. 
However, she is paid no definite wage. 
If she is clever enougli to arrange 
her affairs so that out of the allowance 
made her for household expenses she is 
able to scrimp a little, the English law 
gives her no title to such savings. In fact, 
the liusband can wrest this money away 
from her if he so wills. A married woman 
is not allowed to buy goods for herself or 
for the home, without the consent of her 
husband, if he chooses to assert his rights; 
and if she does so he may refuse to pay for 
them. It is thus very difficult for a married 
woman in England to obtain credit unless 
her husband signifies his willingness to 
settle the bills. The lord and master may 
dictate the quantity and quality of the 
goods his wife-slave purchases and require 
that all accounts shall pass through Ms 
hands, so that be can keep a sharp look-out 
on his serf's doings. Indeed, the amount 
of, money he allows her is entirely at his 
discretion, since all the law demands ol 
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\ |>'>^U'i iliid has bean used willi **uod etleet in the 
'■itiijxiij.n in England for “votos for wonKn." 

liini is that he shall not allow his 
spouse to become an ^ object of charity, 
but must support her according to his 
ntcans and position. She cannot ask 
for a certain definite sum as an allowance 
but must depend entirely upon his generosi¬ 
ty for what funds she has at her disposal. 

Just to mention one legal disability of a 
uiarried woman, she cannot leave the work¬ 
house when both are inmates, without her 
husband’s consent. To all intents and 
purposes, she is a prisoner so long as he 
may choose to keep her there. No matter 
how much she may plead with the Board 
of (juardians to be allowed to go out to 
seek work, they are unable to release her 
until her lord and master says the word 
that will set her free. On the contrary, a 
mu a may ask for his discharge at any time 
he may elect, and whether she wishes to do 


so or not, his wife is compelled to leave 
with him. The husband may not even 
offer the pretext of looking for work. He 
may merely intend to beg or hang about 
the public house. But she is compelled to 
go with him, no matter how much she may 
desire to remain within the shelter of the 
workhouse, where she is at least assured of 
meals and shelter, something more than 
likely she will not have outside. In other 
words the man leaves the workhouse 
when he pleases ; but liis wife has no 
independent right whatever to ask to be 
released. 

In the divorce c<mrt the woman of Great 
Britain finds that the man-made laws make 
no pretence of treating her as the peer of 
the “Lord of creation.” While a husband 
may divorce his wife if she is guiltv of a 
single act of infidelity, no matter how mild 
in character it may be, she is unable to 
gain her freedom from her huslnind although 
he may engage in the most dreadful 
excesses, or even may infect her with 
terrible diseases, unless the act of infidelity 
on his part is of the most heinous character 
and unless he couples it with actual deser¬ 
tion and refusal to maintain her or with 
some act of cnieltv in which she is bodily 
harmed. The law ordains that this “act 
of cruelty” must be of the most beastly 
nature before she can secure relief from the 
overheavy burden that Fate has strapped 
to her frail shoulders. According to the 
findings of the English courts of justice, 
“mere austerity of temper, petulance of 
manner, rudeness of language, a want of 
civil attention and accommodation, even 
occasional sallies of passion, if they do 
not threaten bodily harm,” do not constitute 
“cruelty.” d'he husband must actually lay 
violent hands upon liis wife, beat her, black 
her eyes, half kill her before the law 
ii*. »»g*:i/4 - his conduct as cruel. In most 
instances, the best she can do is to obtain 
an order of separation with an allowance 
for maintenance, which permits her to 
legally remain away from him and forces 
him to support her. The separation order 
does not give complete liberty to the wife 
who has been wronged. It merely makes 
it possible for her to avoid her husband’s 
society. At some distant day perchance, 
he may go out of his way to assault her, 
and this, coupled with his unfaithfulness, 
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would make k possible for ber to secure 
absolute divorce. 

The Englishman wants to maintain 
separate standards for man and woman 
in many more departments of life than 
divorce. In fact, he is gallant enough to 
let the weaker sex attend the Inns of Court 
and plod through legal verbiology (rd 
nauseam. He is magnanimous enough to 
grant the woman a degree if she is able 
to pass all her examinations. But while 
she is permitted to bedeck her signature 
with the tail-piece of DL.B., she is denied 
the right to practise even in the lowest 
court in the land. This is typical of the 
Britisher’s attitude towards women—which, 
when impartially analysed, means that he 
does not think the woman as good as he 
is himself. 

This is hardly complimentary to the 
women of England, and there is no doubt 
whatever that she is rising in her majesty 
to protest against her inferior status and 
to claim her own. Gradually the English 
woman is coming to realize that she has 
been man’s tool and plaything. She is 
plainly disgusted with her theoretical role 
of demi-divinity and her actual status as 
a sort of demi-monde. She chafes against 
her helpless, hapless position of enforced, 
man-ordained servility. She craves no 
pedestal, no stool on which to be set up as 
an ornamental statue. She wants to be 
man’s equal half, with an effective voice 
in the government of a nation of which she 
constitutes an integral unit, and of which 
she forms the greater bulk of the population 
for there are 2,000,000 more women than 
there are men in Great Britain. 

This is the whole suffrage problem in a 
nutshell. The women demand the right to 
ballot for those representatives who shall 
pass the laws levying taxes on their property 
and disposing of the money thus collected. 
Their’s is the slogan, world-old, that rises 
from the throat of a helpless people when 
they feel they are not being given a square 
deal by the government—**no taxation with¬ 
out representation.” For nearly four score 
years the advanced Englishwomen have 
been struggling for suffrage with this as 
their war cry. The ball was set rolling by 
Mrs. Mary Smith, of Stronore, Yorkshire, 
who petitioned Parliament in 183a, to ex¬ 
tend the franchise to spinsters possessing the 


necessary qualifications. But nothing further 
seems to have been done until thirty-two 
years later, when John Stuart Mil! took up 
the women’s cause and presented a q^ition 
signed by 1,499 women to the wouse of 
Commons, asking for parliamentary votes 
for women. In i8f>9 London, Manchester 
apd Edinburgh saw the birth of woman’s 



This poster is calculated to work upon the sympailue^ 
of man and influence him to give women the vote. 

suffrage societies—just a year prior to the 
time when the women of Wyoming, 
the United States, were given the ballot. 
Between that year and now, these and 
other suffrage leagues have been constantly 
petitioning Parliament, persuading Members 
and Ministers, pleading with the electors. 
Indeed, from 1866 to 1879, over 9.000 
petitions with 3,000,000 signatures 
support of giving womenj votes were 
presented to Parliament. Over a quarter 
of a million women signed a single 
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Lady Constanck Lvth)n. 

in 1896, anti sittcc that date pttitioris and 
mcniorjals liave poured into I’arliament 
from all parts of the United Kindom. 

However, during all these year, the 
women vote-seekers kept themselves strictly 
on their good behaviotir. Unlike the men 
agitators of their land, they smashed no 
china and glass, broke no window panes, 
set no buildings on fire. Indeed, they 
worked constitutionally, peacefully and 
patiently, and their pleas were lightly 
dismissed. Suffrage was declared to be a 
lad which wealthy women had adopted 
as a passing plaything, while masses of 
English women did not care anything 
^hout it. This joking attitude toward 
dieir patient ceaseless struggle of forty 
years or more, really inspired, in 1905, the 
so-called "Militant movement"—when 
woman put aside man-made conventions for 
her conduct and wilfully overstepped the 
laws of the country, just to dero^nstrate 
that "votes for women" wa* lio rich 
women’s fad, lightly prized by them. 


in. 

0f course you have every right to demur 
at^wcnnan's casting her personal dignity to 
tJie winds and engaging in hooligan acts. 

L myself, do not like such tactics. Indeed, 
most intelligent English people dislike 
rowdyism of this nature. But when you 
deprecate the militant tactics, do not forget 
that all English suffragists are by no means 
"militant”, that is to say, on the rampage. 
In fact, while these protesting women have 
advertised their cause far and wide, their 
sisters who have toiled for nearly eighty 
years quietly, persistently and constitu¬ 
tionally, have done the most invaluable 
educational propaganda work. 

Woman’s entire race experience has been 
such that the larger bulk of suffragists 
should continue to work along constitu¬ 
tional lines They may well afford to do 
this, since theirs’ is a winning cause—and 
impatient idealism is likely to retard and 
not further their movement. Gradually 
the justness of the English woman’s de¬ 
mands is being admitted by fair-minded 
men in the United Kingdom. Already the 
woman of England has the municipal vote. 
Today she not only is polling her ballots 
to elect city fathers, but in many cases she 
is actually serving on the municipal cor¬ 
porations and in one or two towns in Eng¬ 
land has been elected as Mayor. On the 
London County Council itself just recently 
two women have been elected as members. 
But the British woman’s political horizon 
recedes the nearer she approaches it. She 
IS not content with the municipal franchise 
and now is waging a relentless war to 
secure the parliamentary vote. She wants 
‘‘votes for women" on precisely the same 
terms as they are granted to men. This 
means that all women who are owners, 
householders, lodgers or university graduates 
shall be permitted to vote, as is the cases 
with the opposite sex. This would give 
the ballot to about a million and a quarter 
women, most of whom would be working 
women, as compared with seven and a half ^ 
million men who have the vote. They are 
not fighting for franchise for every woman, 
since every man in Great Britain does not 
have this right. 

As yet, mountains of prejudices stand in 
the English woman's way to secure the vote 
on the same basis as the English man has 
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it totla\ , or may liavc it tomorrow, and it 
is necessary that these barriers sliall be 
broken down before the fair sex can be 
enfranchised. Moreover, not only does the 
English man need emancipation from his 
cyclelong superstitious view of woman and 
her sphere- need to be taught that the con¬ 
ditions in which woman abided of yore 
have tremendously changed and that new 
conventions for her conduct, new regulations 
for her life, are necessary ; but it also is 
essential that woman shall carry on cease¬ 
less propaganda work to educate her sisters 
to appreciate their changed environment 
and status and demand more suitable condi¬ 
tions of life and work. 'I'his two-fold task 
is stupendous, but the Englishwoman is 
performing it energetically and ably. 

The ceaseless agitation of the suffragists 
and suffragettes hnally resulted in the draw¬ 
ing up of a Woman^s Suffrage Bill by the 


Conciliation Committee, of which Lord 
Lytton, brother of Lady Constance Lytton, 
is chairman and Mr. Brailsford is honorary 
secretary. The text of the bill follows : 

“Be it enacted, etc. ; 

r. Rvery woman possessed of a household quali- 
ficaiioti, or of a ten pound occupation qualiheation, 
within the meaning of the Representation of the 
People Act (1884), shall be entitled to be regis* 
lered as a voter, and when registered to vote for the 
county or borough in which the qualifying premises 
are situate. 

2. For the purposes of this Act, a woman shall 
not be disqualified by marriage for being registered 
as a voter, provid^ that a husband and wife shall 
not both be qualified in respect of the same property." 

The bill did not grant universal suffrage 
nor did it even allow women to vote on 
equal terms with men, since it did not 
include the Ownership and Lodger Quali¬ 
fications. It provided against the giving 
of the ballot to married women with their 
husbands under the £ 20 Qualification for 
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joint occupancy. This qualification would 
have given the vote to married women in 
the upper and middle classes. Had this 
bill become a law it is estimated that 82 
per cent of the new voters would have 
been working women. Although only 
about one million women would have been 
enfranchised* the suffragettes were satisfied, 
on the theory that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. But, sad to relate, the bill met 
an untimely death in the House of Com¬ 
mons, being so effectually shelved in commit¬ 
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tee that it is morally certain not to be 
heard of again during this session. 

Incensed at their failure, the women of 
London participated, on July 23rd, in a 
monster demonstration, the largest that has 
ever been known in the history of England. 
Leaders spoke from forty different platforms 
erected in Hyde Park for their use, and 
representatives were present from South 
Africa, Australasia, America and the Conti¬ 
nent. 

SAtNT Nihal Singh. 
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l*HR90NAI. RkMINISCF.NC’ 1:S OF l^ANIUT 
DwAUAKANATH VlDYAmU'SIlAN,— 
rKIi EDITOR OF THE 
SOMAPRAKASH. 

HK name of Paiulit Dvvarukanath Vldva- 
bhiishan is perhaps unknown t(» people 
outside Bengal and his meiTu>rv may 
l)e growing dim in the Province itself, hut 
forty years ago, his name was one universally 
respected in Bengal and he was one of our 
leading figures. His paper the Soniaprakash, 
next after the iliudoo Patriot of Kristodas 
Pal, was the most influential in this province, 
remarkable alike for its literary excellence 
and the dignity and loftiness of its tone. 
So ! hope some ai^count of the life 
of its editor will be interesting. Pandit 
Vidvabhushan was mv maternal uncle. I 
was born in his house, at Changripota, ten 
miles south-east of Calcutta, on the 31st of 
January 1847. My uncle was employed at 
that time in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
either as Assistant Secretary or a professor 
of Sanskrit literature. 1 was the first little 
hoy born in the house after many years. 
So my advent, as I heard from my mother, 
was hailed by the ladies of the house with 
the loud blowing of conch-shells, and my 
i‘ncle, upon his first visit to the village 
home after that event, saw his newly arrived 
nephew with the present of a gold-niohur 
a mark of his sympathy with his sister. 
After this I grew up before the eyes of 
my uncle and ot my maternal grandfather 


Pandit Hara Chandra Nyayaratna, a great 
Sanskrit scholar himself, a well-known 
figure at that time in learned Calcutta 
society and an esteemed Brahmin of the 
village; for though transferred for some 
years to mv village home, I was constantly 
before their eves in the course of the growth 
and progress of my life. My mother would 
bring me every now and then to the 
Changripotah house, and then both my 
grandfather and mv uncle would give her 
such instructions, about bringing up the 
boy, as they thought necessary. 

Thus almost with the dawning of my self- 
consciousness the revered figures of my 
grandfather and mv uncle were placed 
before my eves, as models for Imitation. 
The fact that I was brought so early to 
Calcutta, for education, was due to their 
advice, and room was made for me in their 
house. To my great misfortune, however, 
my maternal grandfather fell ill shortly 
after my arrival at Calcutta, in 1856, and 
passed away within a year or so, leaving 
my charge to his illustrious son Dwaraka- 
nath Vidyabhushan and to my father. 

The first remembrance of the latter 
that Ungers in my memory is that of a 
dignified-looking man, grave and solemn 
in his deportment, dreaded by all his 
dependents, spending most of his time in 
his closet, speaking little and always 
engaged in his study. Indeed his manner 
was so grave that even his sisters, when 
passing before his room, in the village 
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home, would take care that no noiM^H^as 
made by their ornaments or their steps. ' 

It was chiefly through his advice, I 
think, that 1 was placed in the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Alter my admission there, 
be made it a rule to call me to his presence 
t^iee or thrice in the week and examine 
me about ihe progress 1 was making. 
Speech would not come to me, when in his 
august presence, and excepting on one 
occasion, 1 think I never told a lie to him, 
for 1 found him hating all manner of 
falsehood from the bottom of his heart, 
and his manner was such, that the moment 
I looked at his face, all lying propensities 
vanished as it were. For my truthfulness 
he showered his affections on me, and 
always placed implicit trust in all 1 said. 
That encouraged me further in being honest 
and truthful. 

So great was my reverence for him, 
that whatever mending of conduct, 
that I once promised to him, I always 
took care to enforce upon myself to 
the best of my power. One incident I 
vividly remember. One of the bad things 
that my co-lodgers tried to teach me, as 
reported in my Vidyasagar article, was 
the smoking of tobacco. 1 was a boy of 
twelve years then j some of them taught 
me to smoke the hookka^ and also cigars. 
That 1 was secretly doing so was unknown 
to my uncle. One day, however, I had to 
go up to him to ask for some payment. 
From my breath he could at once gather 
that I had smoked. So before paying he 
turned to me and asked—“How is it that 
you are '^mellii.g tobacco?” When he 
looked to mv face, it became impossible 
for me to hide the fact from him and I 
humbly said—“I have smoked tobacco.” 
I’hen be wanted to know how I had 
acquired the habit, and who had taught 
me. Again i could not hide the facts and 
gave him the whole history. He called to 
his presence the men, who had taught it to 
me, gave them a severe scolding and 
extracted a promise from me that “I would 
never smoke again.” I have kept that 
promise up to this day. That was the 
first and last of my tobacco smoking. 
Sifter then 1 have almost a horror of all 
ciga^ and cigarettes. It pains me to see 
boys smoking. The thought that ifty 
would enquire into my conduct. 


was constantly present in my mindt and 
made me very^careful as to how I behaved. 
He was himself temperate and abstemious, 
treating with contempt all follies and 
frivolities of youth. I do not remember, 
ever having found him indulging in any 
light talk or frivolous pursuits. 

fn the year 1859, when my uncle and 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vitlyasagar con¬ 
jointly started the SomapraJliAsh and when 
the latter used to pay frequent visits to our 
lodging, my aunt and my maternal'grand¬ 
mother came to reside in the Calcutta 
house. What a soothing comfort it was to 
me to have them near. Now I got the 
maternal smile and the maternal caress for 
which 1 was pining away. My maternal 
grandmother was a remarkable woman. 
Indeed most of the mothers of great men 
were remarkable women. I, at times, think 
some one should undertake to write a book 
called “The Mothers of Great Men.” Such a 
writer will find enough materials for his 
volume In the lives of the mothers of Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Dvvarakanath Vidya- 
bhushn and Kesab Chandra Sen. 1 have 
personally heard about the virtues of 
these good ladies and accordingly I can 
bear testimony to them. But I doubt not, 
if enquiries are made into the lives of the 
mothers of other men, who have figured 
as great and good in history, many 
noble and significant traits of character 
will be found in them which tended to 
the remarkable results in the characters of 
their sons. I feel almost tempted to &2y 
something about my maternal grand¬ 
mother. But that would be a digression, 
and I conclude by simply saying that her 
character was quite worthy of her illus¬ 
trious son and her virtues were great and 
significant. She was honest, tmth^U 
warm-hearted and loving, charitable and 
forbearing, devoted to her religion and full 
of kindness for the poor and the suffering. 
When my maternal grandmother came, 
my uncle*$ expenses inevitably increased 
to meet the demands of her piety and de¬ 
votion and her ceaseless ministrations for 
the suffering poor. To me she was always- 
open-handed, secretly filling my little 
pocket with little sums to enable me to 
enjoy the best fruits and the best cuno&ities 
of the seasoft. My. uncle always took care 
to supply whatever his mother wanted, 
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though it seems, in all cases he did not see 
the wisdom of her acts of charity. It was a 
custom with my grandmother in her 
village home every day to go for a bath 
to a tank at some distance from her house, 
with some money in her hand for distribu- 
tion amongst some poor families whom she 
visited daily. In Calcutta she did not go 
out, but would never permit a beggar to 
turn away from her door empty-handed. 

Within a few years after the opening 
of the S. E. State Railway, my uncle gave 
up his Calcutta residence and moved to 
his village home, at Changripota, where he 
established his paper and his press and 
began to attend the Sanskrit College as a 
daily pa'senger. After his settlement in 
the village, the educational and other 
needs of the surrounding villages began to 
press on his attention ; and new demands 
came to claim his time and his resources. 
The first thing that struck him most 
forcibly was the want of a good first class 
English School for the education of the 
boys of the surrounding villages, who mostly 
l)elonged to respectable middle class 
families. So his first act was to start and 
manuain at his own cost a high class 
English School with a staff of well-paid 
atuf able teachers. The institution wa-s 
started in <Iue course and succeeded in a 
short time in obtaining Ciovernmcnt aid. 
lUu its current expenses were never met 
by the students’ fees with the Government 
aid added to them! and my uncle had to 
make up the balance by heavy contributions 
each month. Such contributions amounted 
at times to sixty or seventy rupees per 
month ; indeed a heavy sum for a man 
whose pay in the Sanskrit College amount¬ 
ed to hundred and fifty. It was the Soma- 
prakash that enabled him to bear that heavy 
drain. It was observed on many an occa¬ 
sion that on his way home from Calcutta 
the day of his receipt of his pay in the 
Sanskrit College, he considered it his first 
duty to go to the school and to pay all the 
teachers whom he had previously asked to 
wait for him. He was very scrupulous 
^bout timely payment of teachers and 
I'ioked upon it as great hardship to put 
them into any inconvenience by irregularity 
payment. In that matter he was method¬ 
's'll. punctual and just. Indeed his duti- 
mlness in regard to that school was a 
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striking travt of his character. He was 
not a man to shirk responsibility. 

The same dutifulness was also observed 
in connection with his work in the Sans¬ 
krit College. While there, one could hardly 
guess from his ways that he was the editor of 
a leading Bengali journal. He never carried 
his papers to the College, nor did he do any 
business as editor there. When not 
engaged in actual teaching he was found 
seated in a retired corner of the College 
library, his reserved place, poring over 
the pages of the books he had to teach 
in the class or studying some works 
on history. Of history he w.as very fond. 
He had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the Eiiglish language by private study, 
and history was the subject to which he 
took passionately. His historical studies 
ranged over a vast field and he was the 
earliest Bengali writer of the histories of 
Greece and Rome. 

He gave the day to his college duties and 
his studies, night he reserved for his work 
in connection with his paper and for such 
studies as that work required. He would 
shut himself in his study after his return 
from Calcutta, till a late hour in the night 
going through files of papers or writing 
articles for his journal. On many occasions 
1 saw him writijig or reading till ii or 12 
I’, M. till the whole family had retired to 
rest and often times waking early, sav at 
5 A. M., 1 found him writing or reading his 
papers. 1 do not remember a single hour 
when 1 found my uncle idly talking or not 
doing his dutv ; nor do 1 remember of 
ever having found him sleeping. He would 
often say, the thing he abhorred with his 
whole heart was idleness. 

He had a sub-editor for his paper who 
compiled weekly news, revised the letters 
of correspondents and helped him in seeing 
the paper through the Press on Sunday. 
But mv uncle alone had the charge of 
writing the articles. I'hese Somaprakash 
articles, as every one who remembers them 
will agree with me in thinking, were 
characteristic ones. Ehe tone was earnest 
and convincing and the language was 
chaste and imomatic. Many ‘ regularly 
read the paper for its elevated tone and 
language, but 1 think its greatest charm 
was the earnestness of conviction with 
which every line was written. He never 
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wrote anything for show or to please 
anybody. He threw himself heart and 
soul into the cause he advocated and dared 
meet every displeasure. It was the man 
behind the paper that was its greatest 
attraction and not what was written there¬ 
in. Hence was the great influence of the 
S<nnaprakash both in official circles as well 
as amongst our countrymen. 

One instance of the whole-heartedness 
with which the Somaprakash was edited 
is worthy of note. Of the many social 
abuses that called forth my uncle’s voice 
of condemnation, there was one in which 
his own community of Brahmins was 
specially implicated. It was the custom, 
that prevailad amongst Kulin Vaidic 
Brahmins of his class, of affiancing little 
babies for marriage. I cannot say how 
that custom first originated. But in point 
of fact it is prevalent amongst our class of 
Brahmins even now. 1 was engaged, for 
instance, when a one or two year old 
boy to a baby girl of two or three months. 
In the columns of his paper, my uncle, came 
down upon that custom in right earnest 
and tried to rouse his fellow-religionists 
against it. He partly succeeded ; many 
of his own class, came to form strong 
convictions against it. But the persistence 
and energy with which my uncle wrote 
against it were characteristic. His paper 
became partly unpopular amongst his 
general readers for the time and attention 
be bestowed on a comparatively sectional 
subject. But the suppression of that 
custom so prominently occupied his 
attention that he could not rest, as it were, 
until something had been done for its 
reform. At last he decided to show the 
way by discontinuing the practice in 
the case of his own children. He allowed 
his sons to grow up unaffianced, in the face 
of strong social condemnation. That 
shows the strength of conviction with which 
he wrote the Somaprakash. 

Two characteristic incidents pertaining 
to the period of my boyhood and pro¬ 
minently bringing to view my uncle’s broad 
sympathy and manly independence seem to 
be worth recording. I was then a boy of 
seventeen or eighteen reading in the first 
year’s college class. I had begun to write 
Bengali poetry before that. Just about 
that time a respectable middle-class man 


of Bhowaiiipore, where I was then residing, 
was transported for fourteen years for some 
criminal offence. It produced some sensation 
amongst us. It wonderfully worked on my 
feelings and those feelings found vent in a 
poetical effusion. My friends and fellow- 
lodgers liked it and advised me to submit it 
to my uncle for publication in his paper. I 
did so with fear and trepidation, le.st he 
should find fault with me for wasting mv 
time in this way. In the College I quietly 
stepped into his retiring room and placed 
the packet in his hands, simply saying 
“Something for the Somaprakash*' Next 
day how great was my surprise when my 
uncle called me to his presence and said -- 
“You write excellent poetry. I want more 
of such poetry.” That was to me more than 
the praise of thousands. 1 felt Inspired and 
sat down to write more poetry. Poetical 
pieces on the same subject went on appear¬ 
ing week after week for many months. 
These were subsequently collected together 
and published in book form under the name 
of “Nirbashiter Bilap” or “The 1 'ranspt)rted 
Prisoner’s Wailing.” ! can clearly trace 
the growth of my poetical talents to the 
encouragement given by my uncle. 

The second incident also happened at 
about the same time. My father, who was 
the Head Pandit in our village school, 
sent an official letter for presentation to Mi. 
H. Woodrow, the Government Inspector 
of Schools. One morning on my way to 
College, I went to the office of Mr. 
Woodrow. He was then at his breakfast 
in a side room. I waited in his office 
room. When he came there I bowed and 
stepped forward with the letter. But he 
did not take it from my hand. I found 
him looking at my feet, which had slippers 
on, as was the custom with poor Brahmin 
boys. 

Mr. Woodrow insisted on my leaving 
my slippers at the door before he would 
accept my letter. I could not submit to 
such a demand. I did not take off my 
slippers. He would not accept the letter, 
when the following conversation took place 
between us. 

Mr. Woodrow—You have insulted me. 

Myself—How? 

Mr. Woodrow—By not taking off yom 
slippers. 

Myself (pointing to the shoes of Mr. 
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Woodrow’s Head Clerk)—'Phe Kerani Babu 
has got his shoes on ; does he insult you ? 

Mr. Woodrow—Those are shoes» but yours 
are slippers. Have you never heard of a 
rule of my office that 1 never allow people 
to enter the office with slippers on ? 

Myself—No» sir» such a strange rule I 
have never heard of, that slippers insult 
a man, whereas shoes do not. I hear such 
a thing for the first time in my life. 

Mr. Woodrow -Now, will you leave your 
slippers at the door? 

Myself—No, sir, 1 cannot. 

Mr. Woodrow--You are a naughty boy; 
very impertinent; where do you read ? 

Myself In the Sanskrit College, sir. 

.^f this point I left the letter on Mr. 
Woodrow’s table, bowed to him and was 
coming out, when he called me back and 
another little conversation took place. 

Mr. Woodrow—You must have heard 
that Rajah Radhakanto Dev js seriously 
ill He is one of your great men. I am 
iioing to see him, my carriage will be 
ready in five minutes. Will you accompany 
me in my carriage to see him ? 

Myself- -No, sir, 1 cannot accompany you, 

I have my class to attend. I am already late. 

Mr. Woodrow -Suppose you accom¬ 
pany me, will you take off your slippers at 
the door of his room ? 

Here I entered upon an explanation of the 
causes that would oblige me to take off the 
^'I'l^pers there. Mr. Woodrow would not 
listen to an explanation and said—“I want 

explanation, say yes or no.” 

Myself - Yes, sir, I shall take off the 
'’Uppers there. 

Mr. Woodrow—Why then don’t you 
take them off in my room ? 

Myself --Sir, you don’t allow me to ex¬ 
plain ; what answer can 1 make ? 

Mr. Woodrow Very well, go to college ; 
you are a very naughty boy. 

After my return, Mr. Woodrow’s demand 
and rny refusal to submit to it became a 
suhject of talk in the College, and reached 
t le ears of my uncle, who called me to 
"nself and gave me his benediction for 
'aying acted like a high-spirited boy. He 
oroirred me to write out an account of the 
'ucident for his paper. I did so and he 
Pf* dished it with a thundering article of 
own, referring to Anglo-Indian 
1 ride and hauteur, and its deplorable con¬ 


sequences. Mr. Woodrow got so much 
angry that he took down my name in a 
note book and issued an order to his office 
never to let me enter the Educational 
Department without his knowledge. But 
my uncle's attitude on th>* occasion was 
one of high dignity and fearless advocacy 
of the rights to honorable treatment of the 
people of this country. It should be borne 
in mind that my uncle was at that time a 
Government servant and employed in the 
Educational Department, where Mr. 
Woodrow had authority. 

In my Vidyasagar article, I have already 
mentioned the fact of our celebrating a 
• . according to Pandit 
Vidyasagar’s rites, as early as i868; and 
I have also stated how my friends the 
bridegroom and the bride, were put to 
severe persecutions and how they invited 
me, the match-maker, to go and join them 
as a co-lodger, and to stand by them during 
the great struggle. ! felt that having 
encouraged them in the act it was my duty 
to stand by them when they surely stood 
in need of such help. So I decided to go 
and join them. But before 1 did so I felt 
it to be my duly to apprise my father of 
the earnest call and of ttiy decision to 
respond to it. Accordingly, I wrote to my 
father, who was at my village, asking his 
permission to go and join the newly married 
couple. 'Though a personal friend of Pandit 
Vidy isagar himself, my father was faced 
by a great difficulty. For such a thing 
would not be tolerated by my fellow- 
villagers of whom my father was a leader. 
In his extremity my father secretly wrote 
to my uncle imploring him to use his 
influence towards dissuading me from 
such a course. My uncle called me to see 
him in his village home. I went there ; 
he showed me my father’s letter and had 
a prolonged conference, during the 
course of which I placed before him ail the 
facts, the case, the great persecutions to 
which the married couple were being 
subjected, their severe pecuniary straits, the 
fact, that I was the match-maker and had 
a large hand in leading my friend' into it, 
the state of health .of my friend’s wife, the 
manner in which my friend was being 
harassed by his own friends and relations 
and also how the lady absolutely needed 
in the house the presence of a friend and 
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companion who could strengthen her jind 
so on. My uncle gave me a patient 
hearing, after which I stopped and waited to 
know his decision. He calmly reflected for 
some moments and then broke out with the 
remarkable declaration “No ; you cannot 
desert them, you should stand by them ; 
not to do so would be a neglect of plain 
duty on your part- a conduct unworthy 
of my nephew.“ I only did not clap my 
hands out of respect for him, but left him 
with the request to let my father know 
his decision. He wrote to my father 
to say that after having promoted the 
marriage it was my duty to help them, 
and not to do so, would be neglecting a 
duty on my part and he could not advise 
me to do so. I saw my uncle’s letter 
subsequently and admired its lofty 
uprightness. 

There is another incident which happened 
during this period which still lingers in my 
memory. Tired by the Incessant struggle 
in the midst of which we lived, and the 
cares and anxieties by which wc were 
surrounded, lioth my body and mind 
became fatigued and I began to feel the 
need for rest for a few days. So I took 
leave of my friend and his wife, and went 
to Changripota to spend a few days in the 
company of my maternal grand-mother, 
whose very sight was a source of joy to me. 
Whilst resting there and spending time in 
idle conversation with my aunts and their 
children, I received a telegram at dead of 
night, one day, from the brother of my 
friend’s wife, asking me to come to Calcutta 
at once, as things had happened absolutely 
needing my immediate presence. There 
wa.s a train at 3 a.m. by which I could 
return, but the station was at the distance 
of four or ftve miles, from my uncle’s house, 
and in going to it by a short cut it was 
necessary to pass through paddy fields, all 
of which were flooded during that month 
of July. Besides, the night was a dark 
one and I might loose my way in the midst 
of the flooded and trackless fields. One 
can very well imagine the condition in 
which I was placed by that telegram. For 
a moment I did not know what to do. 
The ladies of the house were dead opposed 
to my venturing out in that dark night; 
but my uncle came to my rescue. He said 
that the transmission of a telegram at that 


hour of night meant the occurrence of some 
serious danger, and it was my duty to go 
at once. He did not listen to the objections 
brought forward by ray aunt and mv 
grandmother ; but at once engaged a man, 
at that late hour of night, to accompany 
me with a lamp, and see me safely arrive 
at the station. I came and found my 
friend’s wife prostrate with grief to find 
her husband taken away by his relatives, 
and detained under one pretence or 
another at their place since the previous 
morning. They were trying, as I learnt 
from her brother, afterwards, to persuade my 
friend to give up hi.s re-married wife, to go 
through a ceremony of expiatory penance, 
and marry another girl according to 
orthodox Hindu rites. My friend turned a 
deaf ear to their entreaties and returned 
to his wife the next day. 

Previous to 1868 my uncle had a sort of 
sympathy with the aims and purposes of 
the Brahmo Samaj. But since the introduc¬ 
tion of the custom of street processions in 
imitation of the Vaishnavas, in the 
beginning of 1868, that sympathy declined, 
and the man-worship agitation of that 
year also convinced him that the Brahmo 
Samaj was running the danger of reducing 
itself into a sectarian cult and he began 
to call the young Brahmos Katshavas or 
the sect of Keshub. His hostility to the 
new methods introduced by Mr. Sen was 
great. How great must have been his 
disappointment, therefore, when in August 
1869 I formally and publicly joined the 
Brahmo Samaj under Mr. Sen. The fact 
that the nephew of Dwaiakanath Vidya- 
bhushan, the sworn enemy of the Keshubic 
cult, has gone over to the other side, 
produced a wide-spread sensation in our 
part of the country, and all the engines of 
social persecution were set agoing to 
repress the Keshublc cult as it was called. 

At this extremity my mother came to my 
uncle’s house at Changripota and called 
me there for a personal conference. I went 
and found my uncle calm and dignified, 
never giving expression to displeasure or 
irritation, trying to convince me by reason 
and argument of the error of the course I 
had taken. Of course I need hardly say 
that I was not convinced. 1 subsequently / 
learnt from a letter of my uncle written Ao 
my father at that time that after prolonged 
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discussion with me he had come to the 
conclusion that 1 was suKering from a sort 
of mono-mania, which can be fitly describ¬ 
ed as religious madness. My uncle con¬ 
cluded his letter by saying that I had passed 
beyond the reach of arguments. 

Seeing me passing the F.A. with distinction 
in the beginning of 1869, his hopes however 
revived, as he told me afterwards, that 
though differing in matters of faith, f would 
take up in a short time, a oart of his heavy 
work, thus relieving him.of his hard labours. 
In the meantime the Lieutenant Governor of 
the time intimated to the Principal of our 
College his desire of appointing such 
students of the Sanskrit College as passed the 
B. L. Examination, to the judicial service of 
the Province, for the reason of their having 
studied Hindu Law in Sanskrit. Pressure 
was accordingly brought upon me by our 
Principal, backed by my uncle, I think, 
and by other friends also, to go in for 
the B. L., and 1 was made tcj attend 
the law-lectures. I finished the law course 
by the time T passed the M. My uncle 
was anxiously waiting for the day when 
I would pass the M. A.; for after that he 
had a mind, as 1 learnt afterwards, to ap- 
piont me Head Master of his scho(d 
at Harinavi, and associate me in the work 
of the Somaprakash. 1 passed the M. A. suc¬ 
cessfully but there came the saddest, and 
severest second disappointment to my uncle. 
1 formed the resolution of giving myself for 
the service of the Brahmo Sainaj and 
secretly wrote to Mr, Sen, expressing a 
desire to join his mission. Mr. Sen at 
once accepted me and appointed me one 
of the teachers of the y^ung ladies’ school he 
had founded in connection with his Bharat 
Ashram. 

Whenever L approached my uncle after 
this I found him dignified and calm, he 
gave no expression to his sore disappoint- 
‘Tient. He would avoid all talk about his 
affairs and would make only short and 
evasive replies to my questions about them. 

About a year passed like this, towards 
the end of which news was brought to me 



difficulty. I at once went to Changripoia 
^nd found him laid up. I had never seen 
kirn so poorly and low. Standing by his 
ked I could not refrain from shedding tears. 


I at once felt that I should come to his 
rescue and at once relieve him of his 
arduous duties and allow him to go out 
for a change; and as my year of service in 
Mr. Sen's Ladies’ School was drawing to a 
close, I thought I could leave that work 
from the beginning of the next year 
and come and temporarily settle down at 
Changripota, taking up my uncle’s work 
and allowing him to go for a change. 
When I broached the proposal to my uncle 
he was awfully moved and opened his 
heart to me for the first time about his 
second great disappointment. 

Upon my return to Calcutta I asked 
Mr. Sen’s permission to leave the work of 
the Ladies* School from the beginning of 
the next year, and to go to the rescue of 
my uncle. He quietly accepted my 
decision ; but secretly considered my 
conduct, as I learnt afterwards, as a virtual 
desertion of mission work. 

However I went and settled down at 
Harinavi, in the neighbourhood of 
Changripota, the place where m\' uncle’s 
School was situated. My uncle made me 
the Secretary and Head Master of his 
School, the editor of his paper and the 
manager of his domestic and other affairs, 
and went to the N.-W. Provinces for a 
change. 

I was at Harinavi for more than one and 
half years, during which period my health 
also went down owing to the prevalence 
of malarious fever in the villages, and I was 
obliged to accept the head mastership of 
the South Suburban School at Bhowanipore, 
whither also 1 removed my uncle’s Press 
and Paper for more convenient management. 
Here my uncle returned after his change and 
resumed his work relieving me of my duties. 

During his stay here Lord Lytton’s 
Vernacular Press Act was passed and as a 
mark of his displeasure and disgust my 
uncle stopped the Somaprakash, considering 
it more honorable to discontinue the paper 
than to abide by the degrading conditions 
imposed by the new law. Sir Ashley 
Eden, the Lieutenant Governor of the time, 
looked upon the discontinuance of the 
Somaprakash as a public calamity and 
invited my uncle to a private interview, 
during the course of which he used all His 
influence to persuade him to resume the 
publication of * his paper. It pas chiefly 
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through his earnest request, I think* that 
my uncle revived the paper. But the 4 ld 
zeal was gone and it began to decline from 
that time in the earnestness of its tone and 
the straight-forwardness of its views ; one 
cause of this, perhaps was, that owing to 
growing age and decline o-f health my 
uncle had to leave much of his work to paid 
assistants. 

After his return, in addition to conducting 
the paper, my uncle began to publish a 
monthly journal called Kalpadrumay which 
soon attracted the notice of the educated 
classes of the country. 

During his residence at Benares fora 
change he had been shocked to see the evil 
practices of the priests attached to the 
temples, and composed and published a 
poetical work called “Bisweswar Bilap” or 
the ‘^Lamentations of the God Btswes- 
war” in which he decried those practices, 
and tried to expose the inner condition 
of that great place of pilgrimage. 

In the meantime I once more became 
totally absorbed in Brahmo Samaj work 
and joined the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
Mission My uncle went on working. 
He died in harness, so to say, laying 
down his life with his pen. His descendants 
subsequently discontinued the Kalpadruma 
and sold off the Somaprakash. 

Thus closes the life of a really great and 
good man. But I cannot close this account 
without narrating one or two incidents 
that bore witness to his great love of justice 
and also his earnest interest in the welfare of 
his fellow-villagers. One incident happen¬ 
ed in my presence. One morning previous 
to his departure for Calcutta, he was 
getting ready for his journey, when a young 
woman, belonging to a lower caste, a 
widow herself, was seen pa.ssing by his door 
and wailing most piteously. My uncle at once 
stopped her and inquired into the cause of 
her sorrow ; when to his horror, the poor 
woman related her whole story to him; 
how she had been misled by a rich man 
of the village, how she had been enticed 
away from the guardianship of her poor 
widowed mother, how shelter was given 
to her in a house in the neighbourhood of 
the rich man’s mansions, and now that she 
was with child, and because she shrank 
from her Betrayer’s proposal to prematurely 
destroy that child, how she had been ruth¬ 


lessly turned out to live by begging or dit* 
in the streets. The story filled the mind 
of my uncle with indignation, the like of 
which I had seldom witnessed. He could 
not take his breakfast well. He ordered 
the woman to come to him next morning. 
The next morning a man was sent to that 
lich man to ask him whether he was ready 
and willing to make suitable provision for 
the poor woman. And because the fellow 
would not give any such assurance a law¬ 
suit was instituted against him in the name 
of the widow, at my uncle’s expense. I have 
not a distinct recollection of all the turns 
of that law-suit ; only this much I remember 
that maintenance was ultimately secured 
from the rich man, who became a sworn 
enemy of my uncle from that time. 

Another incident was also characteristic. 
One dav mv uncle was engaged in writing 
in his study when news was brought to 
him that a neighbour of his, who had been 
trying from some time past to fraudulently 
deprive a neighbouring widow and her 
son, of a piece of land, had entered the 
widow’s house during her son’s absence and 
was about to lay hks hands on her, to 
compel her to consent to the proposal. 
My uncle at once left his pen, called his 
own brother to follow him, and ran to the 
widow’s house, arriving just in time to save 
her from Ill-treatment. The assailants 
were pushed out of the house by my uncles 
and the fact of mv uncle backing her 
ultimately saved the widow from the threat¬ 
ened misappropriation. 

A few years before his death my 
uncle’s attention was forcibly roused to the 
visible decav of moral and religious 
principles of the rising generation of the 
villages and he took steps to organise 
Kaihakatasi and Kirtafts in the compound 
of his own house, to which he would invite 
his fellow-villagers, and specially the younger 
portion of the population to be present. 

Thus he closed his life, ceaselessly trying 
to do good to others, undaunted in the 
pursuit of his ideals, and incessantly trying 
to leave society better than he found it. 
Of all men, his example had the greatest 
influence in moulding my character in my 
younger days. That example is still before 
me and ! cannot contemplate it without 
being chastened and elevated. 

SiVANATH SaSTRI. 
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Pb.r. 
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MA^ilNE!" said one of our party siid- 
1 dcniy, as we sat at a meal somewhere 
<)n the roail between Kedar Nath and 
Hadri Narayan, “Imagine! we are only ten 
or twelve days from Manasa Sarovara, and 
the people call all this countrV Kailas! 
He are in Kailas]'' We were indeed, And 
to add to that fact we had entered the 
land of promise by the old historic road. 
Ik'g'ftning with Hardwar,—that miniature 
‘tnd unspeakably beautiful Benares—and 
passing through Hrishikesh, we had 
ascended step bv step, march by march, 
from one holy place to another, side by 
side with pilgrims from cverv province in 
India, till we had reached the crown of 
them all at Kedar Nath ; and were now 
'>n the way to Badri Narayan, thence to 
return to ordinary life and work, in our 
homes in the plains. It was a wonderful 
"JJ^rd, this that we were in Kailas, and we 
^*1 sat for a moment, pondering on its 
ttteaning. Amongst the pines and deodars, 
mountain-flowers underfoot, and hoary 
places of pilgrimage behind and before, 
*t was not incredible. But we needed to 
I rink deep for awhile of the thought, that 


we might realise the Invisible Presence 
inhabiting and consecrating the holy home. 

It is very characteristic, that while 
Hinduism lays great emphasis on the sacred- 
ness of the northern pilgrimage, it is yet 
difficult to obtain any authentic information 
about its details, before one starts. For 
this reason it seems almost obligatory upon 
those who perform it, that they .should, if 
possible, publish their experiences, for the 
guidance of others, who are eager to under¬ 
take it. At present, there is very little that 
the intending traveller can make sure of, 
either as regards rime, distances, or the 
accommodation available. And few things 
are more necessary than the frank publica¬ 
tion of the actual diary of some pilgrim, 
to which all the would-be adventurous may 
obtain easy access. The setting-forth 
need not afterwards be that plunge in the 
dark which it is at present. A man may 
then calculate freeiv tlie time and means at 
his disposal, and make such provision as is 
possible tr) lilm, for the difficulties and 
perhaps the dangers of his undertaking. 

The one piece of advice that one would 
like to give all Intending travellers is the 
importance of securing a good panda —as 
the semi-ecclesiastical courier is called'- 
at the beginning of the journey. We were 
lucky enough to fall in with (iopal Panda 
of Kedar Nath, when we were at Hardwar, 
and t6 take him with us, and no words can 
tell of bis value. He was full of energy 
and resource. He saw us through every 
difficulty, and his social influence smoothed 
over many delicate matters, probably. A 
panda should not be too scholarly, as in 
that case he is sure to be defective in energy ; 
yet his fund of local information is a 
great sweetener of the road. 

The first impression gleaned from the 
pilgrimage as a whole is a deepened sense of 
Indian unity. And this is created in us, not 
only by the crowds of wayfarers- from the 
Punjab, Maharashtra, Madras, Malabar, 
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the North-West Provinces, and Bengikl^— 
whom we meet or pass, hour after hour. 
It is also due to the fact that here on this 
northern pilgrimage, the great pujari^ 
brahmins and mohunts are all Deccanis. 
Even the pandas, on the Badri Narayan 
road, are south-country men. In the case 
of Kedar, however, the pandas, whatever 
their historical origin, are now firmly 
established in the locality, and our own 
guide, philosopher, and friend was a man 
who belonged to the village of Ban Asur. 
The mohunts, or as they are called Raouls, 
of Kedar Nath, Badri Narayan, and other 
sacred places, are bound to nominate their 
disciples from the south only. And thus 
is kept alive the tradition of those spiritual 
impulses which within the last thousand 
years have come always from the farthest 
end of India. First Magadha and then 
Dravida-desha has originated the waves 
that have transformed the Himalayas; but 
in either case the fact is equally conspicuous, 
that the Motherland is indeed one, that 
north and south are inextricably knit 
together, and that no story of its analysed 
fragments, racial, lingual, or political, 
could ever be the storv of India. There 
must be recognition of a synthesis, to do 
justice to that tale. For the Indian peoples 
have in" the pa.st known how to shape 
themselves as a unity, definite and coherent, 
and behind them stands ever the Motherland, 
one from end to end. 

To Indians themselves, if they have never 
before been on pilgrimage, the life of the 
pilgrim-roads is likely to he a revelation. 
Who uttered a doubt that India bad a place 
and a life for women? Certainly none who 
had ever seen a pilgrimage. Marching 
along we meet them, singly or in couples, 
pr may be in long strings of tens and 
twenties, old and young mingled together. 
There is neither fear, nor exaggerated shyness 
in their demeanour. Sometimes one will be 
separated by a few yards from her party, 
telling her beads, or lost in solitary thought. 
Sometimes again we meet an old woman 
who seems to belong to none. But almost 
everyone is cheerful, and almost all, from 
the custom of wearing their jewels all the 
time, hav6 an air of festivity and brightness. 
All pilgrims know one another. Here, none 
of the stiffness of a meaner world prevails. 
We all speak to one another as we pass. 


‘Jai 1 Kedar Nath Swami ki Jai l’ or *Jai! 
Badri Bissal lal ki Jai !* we say t‘o each 
whom we meet, whether man or woman. 
And no words can describe the flash of 
sweetness and brightness that lights up the 
reply. We are all out on a holiday 
together, and an air of gentle innocence 
and hilarity prevails, in face of difficulties, 
and creates a sort of freemasonry amongst 
all who seek the common goal. One has 
the chance here of studying the refinement 
of eastern salutations. Sometimes a way¬ 
farer passes, who is telling her beads, or 
who, for some reason or another does not 
care to break her silence, but oh, the 
dignity and charm of the bow that answers 
the pilgrim’s salutation in such a case! 
Even here, in an environment which is in 
some ways one of intensified practicality, 
we meet now and again with the inveterate 
dreamer, living in that world upon whose 
shores no wave can break. It was turning 
into the wedge-shaped ravine of Garur- 
ganga that we came upon one such. She 
was a little old woman, and we caught her 
just as she had stepped out of her prim 
little shoes, placed neatly behind her, and 
with rapt look prostrated herself. Two 
people who were coming forward, drew 
back at this, that she might not know 
herself interrupted, and then as again we 
stepped forward and came face to face 
with her, we saw that for the momern 
she was 'lost in the world of her own 
reverence. In her eyes was the look of one 
who saw not the earth. It was a sudden 
glimpse of the snow mountains to which 
she had paid involuntary homage. 

Climbing over some peculiarly difficult 
boulders in the dry bed of a torrent, we 
met two old women, both almost blind, 
and bent half-double with age and infirmity. 
They were coming back from Badri 
Narayan. The place was terrible, and as 
we came up to them one of them stumbled. 
But to an ejaculation of concern, they 
replied, between themselves, with an air 
of triumph in their gaiety, *‘What I Is not 
Narayan leading? And since He has given 
dharsana, what does this matter?” 

Happy they whose pilgrimage can begin 
at Hardwarl Never surely was there a 
place so beautiful. It is like Benares on 
a very small scale. But a.s one of our 
party remarked, people go to Benares to 
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die, and to Hardwar as the beginning of 
a high undertaking, rhis of itself confers 
on the town an air of brightness. In the 
moonlight nights the jatris set out with their 
pandaSf singings as they go, along the 
ronds. And oh, the evening worship of the 
Ganges ! In the very middle of the lowest 
step of the semicircular ghats of the Brahma 
Kund a priest stands waving what looks 
like a small brass tree of flame. Behind 
him crowd the worshippers, chiefly 
women, and on the bridge and island 
that stretch across the little bay in front 
of him, forming the chord of the semi¬ 
circle, stand and sit other worshippers, 
obviously, to judge by differences of dress 
and type, travellers from many and 
various provinces. All is rapt silence, 
while the public worship is proceeding, 
but as it ends, the whole multitude breaks 


<'ut into chanting. Choir upon choir, 
they sing the glories of the Ganges, answer¬ 
ing each other in the manner of an 
antiphon. And away beyond them stretch 
green islands and wooded heights, about 
which the blue veil of the evening mists 
t’as just begun to fall. The very scene, 
in is the perfection of praise. “Oh 
yv mountains and hills, bless ye the Lord ! 
1 ‘raise Him and magnify Him for ever! 
f)h ye rivers and streams bless ye the Lord! 
I^raise Him and magnify Him for ever ! ” 

It is the railway, we are told, that has 
popularised Hardwar. Until a few years 
‘tgo, Kankhal had been long the recognised 
centre, and people made pilgrimage only 
to Hardwar, for bathing and praying, 
being exceedingly careful to be back 
before nightfall, so probable was the 


‘tppearance of a tiger on the road between 
the two places. But the fact that the 
babit of pilgrimage could persist at all 
under such circumstances, is eloquent 
testimony to the age of the place, 
l^ankhal itself, a couple of miles away, is 
tne seat of Siva as Daksheswar, and 
therefore, we cannot doubt, one of the most 


^'icient sites of Hinduism. Here we arc 
shown the very place where Sati fell, and 
that where Daksha offered sacrifice, 
suddenly a whole chapter of pre-Hindu 
Hoiduism—perhaps ages long-—becomes 
Visible to us. We see that there was a time 
'vhen image 

O'the Goat-headed Lord of Creation. We 


remember the Great God Pan of the Greeks, 
with his one goat-foot. And we do not 
wonder that there should have been a struggle 
between this old nature god Daksha, who 
may have been a personification of the 
Polar Star, and the new Siva, Lord of the 
consciences of men. 

Hrishikesh, twelve miles away from 
Hardwar, is a university of an ancient type. 
Here, amrSngst some of the most beautiful 
scenery of the Himalayas, just at the rapids 
of the Ganges, are hundreds of straw huts 
in which live sadhus. Amongst these, it 
is doubtless possible to realise the ideal 
of the Vedic Ashramas, in a. life of simplicity, 
order, and learning. The first duty of the 
new arrival is, as I have heard, to build his 
own hut. Within these, men live alone 
or in couples, according to the merciful 
custom that usually carries the begging 
friars forth, not alone, but by twos. But 
when evening conies, at any rate in the 
winter, the great meditation-fires are lighted 
here and there, in the open air, and seated 
round them the monks discourse ‘of settled 
things’. Then they relapse by degrees into 
the depths of thought, and when darkness 
has fallen and all is tjuiei, one after another 
each man slips quietly away to his own hut. 
It is an extraordinary combination of 
freedom and society, of the ideals of the 
hermitage and of the monastery. It may 
be that It gives us a glimpse of the monas¬ 
tic conditions of the Thebaid, but in modern 
times it could certainly be paralleled 
nowhere outside India. The sad^ibratas 
in the little town close by are another 
institution that correspond to nothing in 
foreign countries. Here the sadhus daily 
receive their rations of food, some cooked 
and some uncooked. For it is a mistake 
to think that those who have taken up the 
life of the sannyusin can study and think, 
without a certain amount of bodily- 
nourishment. Our selfishness may make 
us eager to preach such an ideal, but it will 
always be for others to reali.se ! At the same 
time the sadabratas relieve the monks of 
the dishonour of becoming beggars, and 
the community of the scandal of a disorder¬ 
ly burden, Fhese, in their present high 
organisation and development, owe a great 
deal to the life and work of Kombol 
Swami, one of the national heroes whose 
name is known too little, outside monastic 
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accounted lor. There would be anr'«;yer- 
presenl tendency to create such associations, 
acting throughout modern times. From 
the moment of passing Vya,saganga, how¬ 
ever, we were in Mahabharata country, and 
this little chapel of the prince of poets, 
proved that it was the Mahabharata as a 
poem, that we were following, not a tissue 
of pre-literary and pre-historic Pandava 
traditions. 

The ten miles to Devaprayag lay through 
beautiful scenery, but along narrow thread¬ 
like paths running above high precipices. 
The men burst into shouts of joy at the 
sight of the place, but we had been so spoilt 
by the open expanded beauty of the other 
places we had .seen, that we were much 
disappointed to find it dark, crowded on 
the steep points of sharply sloping hills 
brought together bv the junction of two 
rapid and powerful streams, and huddled 
and grim in style. The houses seemed all 
to stand on tip-toe behind each other, to 
see the river. In the evening, however, 
when w'e walked in the baaar, seeing the 
homes of the people from the other side, 
we caught many a glimpse of an interior, 
ending in a verandah that seemed to be 
suspended in mid-air over the waters, and 
then we understood the idea of Devaprayag, 
that it was not built, like Benares, for 
splendour of approach, but rather for actual 
enjoyment of its wonderful river. Hence 
the beauty o( the place is all within. And 
certainly no race with sense open to the 
awful, could have refrained from building 
a city at Devaprayag. I have missed many 
chances of seeing Niagara, but 1 cannot 
imagine that it is any grander than the 
sight of t'oe gorge as one stands on the 
bridge at D evaprayag. Nor can I conceive 
of anything more terrible than the swirl and 
roar of the rivers here, where the steps lead 
down over the living rock to the meeting 
of the Alakana nda and Bhagirathi. Wind 
and whirlpool and torrent overwhelm us 
with their fierceness of voice and movement. 
The waters roar, and a perpetual tempest 
wails and rages, And as long as a thing 
is too much for one's mind to grasp, does 
it matter whether it is once or fifty times 
top much? Infinite is the terror of the 
waters at Devaprayag. Victory to the 
Infinite! Glory to the T errible ! 

The point of land at tVe confluence, is a 


rock about two hundred and fifty feet high. 
On the top is a temple with a very large 
enclosure containing many shrines and 
sacred objects. How, ancient is the site 
one trembles to think, for the prayig is 
dedicated to Siva, by a hundred unmistak¬ 
able signs, and the temple is of Rama- 
chandra! This identity of Rama with 
Mahadev was a matter that held the thoughts 
of Hindu folk a very very long time ago. 
To judge by it, the dedication might be 
sixteen, or seventeen, or more, hundreds ol 
years old. That the continuity of the site 
as a holy place has been maintained, is 
seen, moreover, when one finds a little Siva- 
chapel under this main mound, containing 
images of Ganesh and of Devi, and one 
emblem ol Siva of the sixth to seventh 
century type. There is a tradition that 
Sankaracharya visited Devaprayag. Well 
may he have done so. But he did not make 
it Saivite. Its worship of Siva is of a 
pre-Sankaracharyan type. 

The dh'rrms'’l t which we occupied here 
was a ilvlighilni piece of architecture. 
It consisted ol two storeys, ol which we 
occupied the upper. It was built ol mud and 
timber, and had immense bo-trees outside. 
The upper floor consisted ola large verandah 
with a row ol pillars running down the 
middle from end to end, and one little room 
tucked into the corner. It was like the 
realisation of a cave at Ajanta or Ellora 
as a dwelling hou-e. But alas, it was set 
with its face to the pr,!yag,* which we could 
not see, even then, and its back to the wind- 
filled gorge, and in all the heat ol the turbid 
night that we spent there, there was not a 
breath ol air 1 

We were off early next day, to do ten 
miles and reach a halting-place called 
Rampur. On the way, we passed a dak 
bungalow called Kolta, for which, had 
we desired to use it, we ought to have 
taken the key at the Ranibagh Bazar, hall 
a mile earlier. On reaching Rampur, we 
could not dream ol consenting to stay. 
There was no dharmsala and even the 
chfippays were only wmven of boughs. 
There was no water either, except 
what was horribly dirty, and the dried-up 

• It ought to be explained, for non-Hindu readers 
that prayag mean.s simply confluence, or junction, and 
that these geographical points are held peculmilt 
holy, in Hinduism. 
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sireani, with its bed and banks full of 
nameless horrorst looked like the haunt 
of all disease. We decided, though it 
was already late, to gush on to Bilwakedar, 
Hve miWs further. On arriving there, 
we found that there was no accommodation 
for a night’s stay. We could only cook 
and eat a meal, rest, and then proceed 
some three miles further to Srinagar. 
Kven the rest was not without its perils, in 
our leaf and bough-woven shelters. If it 
had not been for a tiny pucca hut that stood 
bv the river-side a propos of notiiing at all, 
we might all have ended our halt by an 
attack of sunstroke. As it was we took 
possession unimpeded, and so were able to 
mitigate the fierceness of the exposure, 
by taking turns at resting there. 

The scenery f'rom Devaprayag to 
Bilwakedar had been bare and austere, 
narrow winding gorges, steep precipices, 
and little hanging paths. Once or twice we 
h.ul passed a few pine-trees, only to come 
again immediately on bo-trees and cactus. It 
is really in the Himalayas, by the way, that 
the bo-tree is worshipped. More or less 
of an exotic, in those hot valleys, it is 
treasured where it occurs, and terraces are 
built about it, till it becomes quite a land¬ 
mark. The bazar at Kotdwara is built on 
two tides of a long parallelogram, down the 
middle of --hich run tlirec terraced bo-trees. 

There is no need to speak of its uniqueness, 
amongst trees of a lesser growth. Where 
the small Inll-inangiie- rarely ripen, the 
density and coolness of the bo is unexampled. 


j8s 

For centuries, in fact, its shade has been the 
village school. And the saying that when 
thunder is heard, schools should break up, 
is said to be a tradition of this fact. 

At Bilwakedar a small stream joins the 
Ganges, and on a high rock which rises just 
at this point, stands a charming little 
temple. Opposite is said to be the place 
where Markandeya went through his iapasya, 
and there, when amab-jshya falls on a 
Monday there is always a specially marked 
celebration. I was overjoyed at this fact, 
for I had expected to trace out something 
of the history of Mother-worship, on our 
way up the mountains, and here was a 
most important link, perhaps the last 
and greatest of all. The temple of Bilwa¬ 
kedar itself is to Siva, and contains 
many fragments of old and extremely 
refined carvings. The priests say that it 
was formerly immensely wealthy in these 
remains of a great age, but that the 
Gohonna Flood, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
swept all into the (ianges, what remains 
being only the little that could be recovered. 
There is an old Siva of the sixth to seventh 
century type, and one little figure which 
might be the teaching Buddha. Again 
there is a carved footprint, and a beautiful 
lotus in the pavement. Besides all which, 
there are many early Narayanas and Devis. 
Evidently a very ancient site, marked by 
great energy of the higher religious activities. 
Was there an early monastery here ? 

In the evening we reached Srinagar. 

NtVEDtTA OF Rk.-V. 
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The Indian San Marco. 

T here is, outside Florence, a Domini¬ 
can monastery which is famous for 
the fact that once upon a time Fra 
f'iovanni of Fiesole better knpwn as Fra 
Angelico lived within its walls, and 
i n-ered them with his saints and angels 
Tih Giovanni of Fiesole lised from 1387 to 1455 \.d. 


against the gilded hack-grouml of heaven. 
Later, it was the one undecorated chamber 
in this monastery that Savonarola took as 
his own, when he came as a Dominican to 
San Marco, The old convent remains to 
this day, for Europe, one of the trysting-places 
of righteousness and beauty. We know 
not which are more real, the angels that 
still blaze upon the walls, or the lives that 
once were lived within them. 
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Something of the same feeling must ^kve 
clung to Ajanta in the late fifth to the 
eighth centuries. A great art-tradition had 
grown up about its name. It is very likely, 
of course, that such a tradition was com¬ 
moner, in the India of those days, than 
■we can now realise. Perhaps many build¬ 
ings were covered, within, with emblazoned 
literature. Gokl and scarlet and blue were 
often, it may be, united together, to sing 
the heroic dreams of the time to the eyes 
of all. But it is difficult to imagine that 
in any country the splendours of Ajanta 
could seem ordinary. Those wonderful 
arches and long colonnades stretching 
along the face of the hillside, with the blue 
eaves of slate-coloured rock overhanging 
them, and the knowledge of glowing beauty 
covering every inch of the walls behind 
them, no array of colleges or cathedrals 
in the whole world could make such a 
thing seem ordinary. For it was doubtless 
as colleges that the great task was carried 
out in them, and we can see that it took 
centuries. That is to say, for some hundreds 
of years, Ajanta was thought of in India 
as one of the great opportunities of the 
artist, or may be as a grand visual exposi¬ 
tion of the monkish classics. 

We can judge of the length of time over 
which the work spread, the time during 
which the tradition was growing up, 
by the fact that the paintings In Cave 
Sixteen, which is older, are stiffer and 
more purely decorative, such of them 
as remain, than those in Seventeen. But 
even those of Sixteen are not the oldest 
pictures at Ajanta. When we enter Cave 
Nine for the first time, we find ourselves 
in the company of a great host of rapt 
and adoring worshippers. They stand on 
every face of the simple octagonal pillars, 
with their looks turned alwj^s to the 
solemn looking stupa or dagoba. They have 
each one of them a nimbus behind him. 
They might be Bodhisattvas, but the feeling 
of worship so fills the little chapel that 
instinctively one puts them down as the 
early saints and companions of Buddha, and 
turns with a feeling of awe to join their 
adoration of the dome-like altar. They 
are not archaic in the sense of crudity. 
But they have the feeling of an early world 
about them, They are tike the work of 
Fra Angelico, but may be anything in date 


from the second century onwards, that is 
to say a thousand years before his time! 
In the aisle that runs behind the pillars 
the walls are covered iwith simple scenes 
from the Teaching Of’ Buddha. Here we 
find the mother bringing her dead son, 
and the Master seated with his disciples 
about him. But we return to the nave, 
and, again looking at the forms on the 
pillar-faces, let ourselves dream for a 
moment, till we seem to hear the deep 
Adoramus with which they fill the air 
around us. 

This silent throng of painted worshippers 
suggests to the mind’s eye the worship itself 
that once filled the little cathedral chapel. 
We see the procession of monks that must 
have entered at one door, made pradakshina 
about the altar, and gone out on the other 
side. We see the lights that they carried, 
the incense they waved, the prostrations 
they made, and the silent congregation ot 
lay-tolk and students who may have 
looked on from the back of the nave, as 
even new at a Hindu arati one may kneel 
apart and watch. We hear the chanting of 
the monks as the incense was swung, and we 
realise the problem that Buddhism had to 
solve, in giving solemnity and impressiveness 
to a worship denuded of the splendours and 
. . v of sacrifice. It must have been 
this consciousness that led to the rapid 
organisation of a ritual whose elements were 
all indeed derived from the Vedic, but which 
was in its entirety the most characteristic 
and organic expression of democratic 
religion that the world had ever seen. The 
history of Christian worship has not yet 
been written, but it is open to us to believe 
that when it is, its debt to the chaityas will 
be found greater than is now suspected. 

' I'he host of saints and apostles brings us 
face to face with another thought. We see 
how much the stupa-shaped altar meant to 
the Buddhist-worshipper. We begin to feel 
our way back to all that it implied. Sancti¬ 
fied by ages of consecration--for there was 
a pre-Buddhistic stupa-worship. Newgrange, 
the Irish Sanchi, is a thousand years older 
than Buddha—men saw in that domed 
mound more than we now can ever fathom. 
Yet we may Ibokat itiand try to summon up 
all that -we have felt for this symbol or for 
that. How curious are tht things tb which 
the heart of man has gone out in its lulness 
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from time to time ! A couple of spars lashed 
together at right angles; a couple of 
crescent-idtaped axes back to back ; a cairn. 
And each of these Jnas had the power in 
its day to make men die, joyfully and 
merrily, as a piece of good fortune! 
Usually, it is easier to imagine this when 
the emblem has taken to itself an icon or 
image. The crucifix might better make 
martyrs than the cross, one thinks, i'he 
stupa with the Buddha upon it, stirs one 
deeper than the stupa or dagoba alone. 
Vet here, amongst the cho.r of saints, we 
catch a hint of quite another feeling, and we 
understand that when the icon was added 
to the emblem, faith was already dim. 

The University of Ajanta departs, in its 
paintings, from primitive simplicity. Cave 
Sixteen is highly decorated, and Cave 
Seventeen a veritable labyrinth of beauty 
and narrative. Everywhere Hanies out 
some mighty subject, and everywhere are 
connecting links and ornamental figures. 
Not once does inspiration fail, though the 
soft brightness today is for the most part 
dim, and the colours have largely to be 
guessed at. What are the subjects? Ah, 
that is the question ! Here at any rate is 
one rendered specially famous, for the 
moment, by the recent labours upon it of 
an English artist,which evidently portrays 
the Malia Hamsa Jatak from the Jatakas 
or Birth -1 ales.t These were the Puranas of 
Buddhism. That is to say they were its 
popular literature. History is to a great 
extent merely the story of organisation, 
the gradual selecting and ordering of ele¬ 
ments already present. And in that sense the 

* See the reproduction In the Burlington Magiuinc 
lor June loio, totrethcr with Mrs. Herrin^iamN 
'■■iliiable notes. 

t ^uecn Khema has a dream alxiut golden geese 
'111(1 entreats Samyama the King to Hnd one for her. 
1 he king has a decoy lake constructed and his' fowler 
■iptures the king of the get'se. 'I'he monarch is 
deserted by all Tiis subjects save one, Sumukhn, his 
^hief capuiin. Then the two arc brought before the 
h'lig, who treats them with great honour, and when, 
|hc goo.se-king has preached the law to him, they 
h^'ih return, with his permission, to their own kith and 
h"', on the .slopes of Chittrakuta. 

i’he Master here ended his story, and identified the 
lyith : at that time the fowler was Channa, Queen 
Khema was the nun Khema, the kiiw was Sanputta, 
"h king's retinue the followers of Buddha, Sumukha 
Ananda, and the Goose-king was myself”. 
Y‘'‘h.i Hams^i Jataka. p. ^.“14. Vol. V. Cowelf’s 
J-d.'ika. 
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Puranas form a reflection and imitation of 
the Jatakas. The elements of both were 
present, before. Buddhism organised the 
one in Pali, and Hinduism, later, the 
other, in Sanskrit. But in some cases it 
would appear as if the Mahawansa, with its 
history of the evangelising of Ceylon, had 
been the treasure-house of Ajanta artists. 
There are in some of the caves, notably 
One, pictures of ships and elephant-hunte 
which seem to correspond to known frag¬ 
ments of that story. Yet again, in the 
same cave, there will be another picture 
of something frankly Puranic or Jatakyan,— 
such as the king stepping into the balances, 
in the presence of a hawk and a dove—and 
it is impossible in the present state of the 
paintings to make out the sequence. Here 
also occurs that political picture which 
dates the paintings of Cave One as after, 
but near, 626 A.D. It would be natural 
enough that the story of Ceylon should 
di.spute with the Jatakas the interest of the 
Buddhist world. It formed the great 
romance of the faith. The same efforts 
had been made, and as great work done, in 
many other cases, but here was a country 
so small that the effort told. The whole 
civilisation yielded with enthusiasm to the 
stream of impulse that came to it from the 
home-land of its s<ivereigns. The Sacred 
Tree, with the prince Mahinda and the 
princess Sanghamitta,liad formed an embassy 
of state, of which any country might be 
proud. And the connection thus made 
had been maintained. We may imagine, 
if we please, that there were students from 
Ceylon here in the Sangharama of Ajanta. 
Kings and nobles would doubtless send 
their sons to the monasteries for education, 
even as isstill done in the villages of Burma 
and Japan. 'The East was early liieraTy 
in her standards of culture, and the fact 
that monastic instruction would no way 
have benehtted a Norman baron need not 
make us suppose that the ministers and 
sovereigns of India, early in the Christian 
era, boasted an equally haughty illiteracy. 
The whole aspect of the caves, with the 
viharas containing the shrine of- the Great 
Guru, tells us of the development which 
their functions had undergone, from being 
simple BhikBkugrihas to organised colleges, 
under the single rulership of the abbot of 
Ajanta. Hiouen-Tsang was only one out 
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of a stream of foreign guests who cafifte( . to 
the abbey, to give knowledge or to gather 
it. And we must, if we would see truly, 
people Its dark aisles and gloomy shadows 
with voices and forms of many nation¬ 
alities. from widely distant parts of the 
earth. In Cave One is an historical 
painting of the Persian Embassy which 
was sent by Khusru II. to Pulikesin I. about 

636 A. D. 

The cave 1 myself like least is Number 
Two. Here ve have side-chapels, con¬ 
taining statues of kings and queens, or it 
may be pious patrons of less exalted rank, 
in one case with a child. The painting also 
in this cave has in some cases deteriorated 
in quality, although some great master¬ 
pieces are to be found here. There are 
parts where we can only think that a 
master has painted the principal figure, 
and left the back-ground or the retinue to 
be done by pupils or subordinates, and in 
some places wc find foreshadowmgs of 
faults that were afterwards, amongst the 
peasant-painters, to be carried far. There 
is an air of worldliness in placing the great 
of the earth almost in a line with the 
Master himself, though this must have been 
done long before the paintings were put on 
the walls, and the fact tiiat some of these 
are also wanting in severity and style is a 
mere accident. There is another Cave, at 
the other end of the line, where we find 
the same order of paintings as here. I think 
it must be Twenty-one. Indeed through¬ 
out the series from Nineteen to Twenty- 
six, any painting that remains is very 
inferior to that in Caves One to Seventeen. 
The subjects are full of life and energy. 
The fault is only that there is not the same 
learnedness and grandeur of treatment as in 
the best works of the .Ajarita masters. 
Nowhere in the world could more beautiful 
painting be found, than in the king listen¬ 
ing to the golden goose in Cave Seventeen 
or than the Masque of Spring—which I 
would have liked to interpret as the 
entrance of Queen Maya into the Garden 
of Lumbini—on the top of a pilaster in the 
same cave. According to the distinguished 
critic who has just been at work upon them, 
these pictures have many of the character¬ 
istics that appear almost a thousand years 
later in the best works of the great Italian 
masters. This is seen, not only in general 


effects, but also in many of the details of 
method. The painters knew, for instance, 
how to graduate the outline, so as to vary 
the intensity of its expression. And the 
same authority says that the anatomical 
knowledge shown in the modelling of limbs 
and flesh, is almost unapproachable. All 
this implies not only the advanced contem¬ 
porary development of painting, but also 
the highest degree of concentration, and 
respect for the work, on the part of the 
worker. It is this quality which seems 
somewhat to have lost its intensity in certain 
instance.s in Cav'e 7 'wo. 

Mv own favourite amongst the caves is 
Four. But it is unfinished, and appears 
never to have been painted, inside. Its 
proportions are wonderful, wide, lofty, 
vast. “This might have been our West¬ 
minster .Abbey T’ sighed an Indian fellow- 
guest, as we entered it for the first time. 
And the words exactly express it. It might 
have been India’s Westminster Abbey. 

But as they stand, it is Cave One that 
contains the masterpiece. Here, on the 
left of the central shrine, is a great picture, 
of which the lines and tints are grown now 
dim, but remain still delicate. A man, 
young, but of heroic size, stands gazing, a 
lotus in his hand, at the world before him 
He is looking down and out into the vihara. 
About him, and on the road behind him, 
stand figures of ordinary size. And in the 
air are mythical beings, kinnaras and others, 
crowding to watch. I'his fact marks the 
centra! personage as Buddha. But the 
ornaments that he wears, as well as his 
tall crown, show that we have here Buddha 
the prince, not Buddha the ascetic. A 
wondrous compassion pervade.s his face 
and bearing, and on his left—that is, to 
the spectator’s right - stan% a woman, 
curving slightly the opposite way, but .seem¬ 
ing in every line to echo gently the feeling 
that he more commonly expresses. This 
picture is perhaps the greatest imaginative 
presentment of Buddha that the world 
ever saw. Such a conception could hardlv 
occur twice. Nor is it easy to doubt, with 
the gate behind him and the waving palms 
of a royal garden all about him, that it 
Buddha in that hour when the thought of the 
great abandonment first comes to him, Bud¬ 
dha on the threshold of renunciation, suddenly 
realising and pondering on the terrible futibty 
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of the Ule olman. His wile awaits him, 
gently, lovingly, yet with a sympathy, an 
heroic potentiality that is still deeper than 
all her longing sweetness. Yasodhara had 
a place, it seems in the dreams of themonk- 
paintersof Ajanta, and it was the place of 
one who could cling in the hour of tender¬ 
ness, and as easily stand alone and inspire the 
fareweli of a higher call. It was the place 
of one who was true and faithful to the 
greatness of her husband, not merely to 
his daily needs. It was the place of one 
wlio attained as a wife, because she was 
already great as a woman. 'I'hese were 
the forms that looked down upon the noble 
Mahratta and Rajput* youth of the Kingdom 
of the Chalukyas, in their proudest days. 

» Th<‘ Mahrattas arc described, as the people of the 
Ajiitiia country by Hiouen-'l'.s;injy. 'I'hc throne was 
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Students trained here may have been 
amongst those who ofheered the constant 
wars of their soveriegns against the 
Pailavas of Conjeeveram, and repelled the 
invasions that began to fall upon India 
by the west coast, from the late seventh 
century onwards. In their country homes 
in the rich Indian land, or round the 
bivouac-6ies on the field of battle in the 
after-years, they would turn in their 
thoughts to these faces, speaking of a 
nobilitv and pity that stand alone in human 
history. A man is what his dreams make 
him. Can we wonder that that age was 
great in Intlia whose dreams were ev'^ensuch 
as these ? 

hckl in the ftth, 7th, and 8th centuries l)y ChaUikya 
Rajputs. 


SUBHA 


I UASSI.ATED FROM THE BeNGAI.I OF 

Sj. Babindra Nath Tagore. 

(I) 

HKN the girl was named Sufc/iostm,* 
who knew that she would grow up 
a dumb girl! Her two elder sisters 
were called Sukeshini and Suhasini, and for 
the sake of alliteration the father gave the 
name of Subh&sini to his youngest daughter. 
And people abbreviated the name into 
Subha. 

The two elder girls had been matched at 
great expense and after a mighty hunt for 
ri bridegroom; now the youngest one 
weighed heavily upon the oppressed heart 
"I her parents. 

It does not come home to every one that 
one who cannot speak, is capable of feeling; 
and so, everybody gave vent to their sense 
"I dark misgivings with regard to her 
future in her very presence. It was borne 
[u upon her from her infancy that she had 
keen bom as the curse of God in her father’s 
"Ouse j and in consequence of it she always 
•'■'eti to hide herself away from the view 

* I he epithet is jn the (eminine gender and literally 
me,I,,, 'Ont Tuho spMtt latll'. 


of observing eyes. She thought that it 
would be mighty relief to her if every one 
could forget her. But does any one forget 
his pain ? She was ever-present in her 
parents’ minds. 

Especi illy, her mother looked upon her 
in the fight of a defect of her own self. 
For, a mother often deems her daughter 
to be more closely a part of herself than 
her son, and any imperfection in the 
daughter is considered by her to be an 
occasion for her own disgrace. The father 
Banikantha rather loved Subha more than 
his other daughters; but her mother 
thinking her to be the curse of her womb 
did ttot take kindly to her. 

Subha had no power of speech, but she 
had a pair of targe, dark, long-lashed eyes, 
and her delicate lips quivered like tender 
shouts at the slightest touch of feeling. 

The thoughts that we express through 
the medium of language have to be shaped 
and moulded to a great extent by our own 
eferts—something like the process of 
translation; it does not always come quite 
up to the mark, and often we blunder for 
lack of power. But dark eyes have to 
trawslaW nothing,—the inind directly casts 
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its irnage on them ; the thoughts sometimes 
dilate upon them, at other times contract; 
now they light up brightly and now they 
turn dim ; at one moment they gaze steadily 
like the setting moon and at another they 
reflect and refract in all directions like a 
sudden, swift flash of lightning, d'he 
eloquence of the eyes of one who has, from 
her birth, no other language than the 
expression of the face, is unlimited, un¬ 
fathomable, deep and vast—much like the 
transparent sky, the silent stage of the 
rising and setting of the bright orbs, of 
light and shade. In this speechless crea¬ 
ture there was a lonesome majesty as that 
of Great Nature herself. For these reasons, 
she was held in '•omeihing like an awe by the 
common herd of boys and girls; and they 
did not play with her. She was silent and 
solitary like the still mid-day. 

(2) 

Chandipur was the name of the village. 
The river was a little stream of tlengal -a 
village maiden, as it were. She did not 
stretch far; the tiny rivulet flowed along 
‘without haste, without rest’; doing her work 
and never straying beyond the bourne of her 
banks; she was connected, as it were, in 
one way or another with everybody in the 
villages along her course. On either sides 
stood human habitations and high hanks 
over-shadowed !>y trees and the stream, like 
a veritable goddess of plenty presiding 
over the village, glided along swiftly and 
merrily all forgetful of self, busy with her 
numberless beneficent deeds. 

Right on the bank of the river was 
Banikantha’s house ; his bamboo fencing, 
his thatched house, his cow-shed, his shed 
for the husking pedal, has straw-heap, his 
tamarind tree, his orchards of mango-trees, 
jack-fruit-trees, and plantain-trees attract¬ 
ed the notice of every one sailing by, I 
cannot say whether any one noticed the 
dumb maiden in the midst of this domestic 
ease and affluence; but whenever she 
found leisure, she came to the river-side. 

Nature compensated, as it were, for her 
lack of language. Nature seemed to speak 
for her. The babbling of the brook, the 
busy hum of men, the songs of boatmen, 
the twittering of birds, the rustling of 
leaves, all blended together into one 
harmonions whole with the bustle and 


movement on all sides, broke against the 
ever-silent beach of the girl’s heart, like 
the surging waves of th# sea. These 
various notes and strange mtkbons of Nature, 
too, are, as it were, a language of the 
mute—a world-wide expansion of the 
long-eye-lashed Subha’s language ; from the 
grassy plot resonant with the chirpings of 
the crickets up to the starry regions beyond 
the range of sound -there are only signs, 
gestures, songs, sobs and sighs. 

And when in the mid-day, the fishermen 
and the boatmen retired for their meals, 
when the householders enjoyed their siesta, 
the birds hushed their singing, the ferry¬ 
boats stopped their course, when the noisy 
world suddenly stopped in the midst of its 
work and assumed an awful aspect of 
solitude, then under the great fiery firma¬ 
ment sat silent and face to face, mute 
Nature and a mute maiden one under the 
wide expanse of sunlight, the other under 
the shade of trees. 

Not that Subha had not a number of 
intimate friends. These were the two cows 
of the cow-shed -Sharvasi and Panguli. 
They had never heard their names pro¬ 
nounced by her lips but they knew the 
sound of her foot-steps which had for them 
a speechless pathetic tune and was more 
eloquent and suggestive to them than any 
language. They could understand Subha’s 
caresses, rebukes, and entreaties more clearly 
and fully than human beings. 

Entering the cow-shed and encircling 
her arms round Sharvasi’s neck Subha 
rubbed her own cheek against her ear and 
Panguli gazed at her and licked her body. 

The girl regularly visited the cow-shed 
thrice a day and besides that, there were 
surprise visits too ; and when she met with 
any hard words at home she repaired to 
these her dumb friends at unexpected hours; 
they could, by some blind instinct, feel, as 
it were, the heart-ache of the girl from 
her sad, gentle looks of patient endurance 
and drawing closer to her they rubbed their 
horn against her arms and thus tried to 
solace her wHh a mute eargerness. 

Besides these, there were a goat and a 
kitten ; but with them Subha’s friendship 
was not on such a footing of equality 5 
yet they shewed enough of obedien^<^ 
to her. Day and night, in season 
out of season, little pussy unhesitatingly 
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availed herself of Subha’s cosy warm lap 
with the purpose of indulging in a sweet 
nap, and shewed by signs, that her sleep 
would be much expedited if Subha would 
smooth her neck and back with her soft 
delicate fingers. 

(3) 

Subha managed to pick up another 
companion from among creatures belong¬ 
ing to a higher scale n creation ; but the 
exact nature of the relation between them 
is rather difficult to ascertain, for he was a 
creature gifted with the power of speech 
and so they had between them, no common 
language. 

He was Protap, the voungest scion of the 
(loswami family. He was a hopeless ne’er- 
do-well. After many efforts his parents had 
given up the hope that he would ever 
exert himself to belter the condition of 
the family bv some work or other. Worth¬ 
less people have this advantage that 
though their own kith and kin become 
disgusted with them, thev become favourite 
with aliens, for being tied to nothing thev 
become public property, so to say. As a 
few public parks not attached to dwelling- 
houses are necessary to a town, so a few 
men without occupation, who are a sc)rt 
of public property, are absolutely necessary 
to a village. They always come handy 
whenever a hand falls short in a festivity or 
>\ ceremony. 

.\ngling was Protap’s main hobby. It 
easily killed a great deal of time. In the 
afternoon he was often found engaged in 
this occupation by the river-side, and on 
these occasions he often met Subha. In 
whatever work he might be engaged, Protap 
liked to have a companion ; and a silent 
companion is the best during angling; 
hence Protap appreciated Subha’s wfirth. 
lor this reason, he called her Su with an 
extra dose of fondness, though everybody 
else called her Subha. 

Subha sat under a tamarind tree, and 
near by, dropping the rod on the ground, 
IVotap gazed at the water. He used to 
get regularly his daily allowance of pan 
from her, which she prepared with her own 
kands. And I suppose, sitting there for 
long hours, she looked and looked and 
(^lesired to be of some help to Protap, to 
kt* of any service to him, and to intimate 
to him that even she was not an insignifi¬ 


cant creature after all in the world. But 
she had absolutely nothing to do. Then 
she inwardly prayed to Heaven for some 
supernatural power and she wished to 
perform by the power of manlrus some mar¬ 
vellous feat, at which Protap would be 
astonished and would say “Ah ! who knew 
that our Subhi possessed such marvellous 
powers ?” 

Suppose, Subha were a water-nymph ; 
slowly emerging from her watery bed, she 
would place a jewel of the serpent’s crown 
on the ghat. Leaving his contemptible 
occupation of angling, Protap with the 
jewel in his hand would dive into the 
water, and lo 1 there in the nether regions, 
his eyes would light upon —whom ? seated 
on a golden bedstead in the silver palace 

that dumb girl Su of our Banikantha’s 
house our Su, the sole princess of that deep, 
silent, diamond-illumined Patala. Could 
it not In* so ? Was it so very impossible? 
No, nothing is impossible in reality. But 
still Su was born in the house of Banikantha 
instead of in the royal family of the deserted 
Patala and could, by no means, astonish 
Protap, a scion of the Goswami family. 

Subha was growing fast. By degrees, 
she could, as it were, realise her own self. 
As if, on a certain full-moon night a flood- 
tide from an unknown sea was filling her 
innermost self with a new unutterable 
sense of life. She looked to herself, thought, 
tjuestioned, and could not understand. 

It was on a bright full-moon night that 
she opened the door of her bed-room and 
timidly peeped out.side. Nature, too, on 
that moon-light-night sat like her waking, 
conipanionless, brooding over the sleeping 
world -she had reached, as it were, the 
utmost limit of the illimitable stillness—nay 
beyond that—and was shimmering with the 
mystery of her youth, with mirth and 
pensiveness, and could not utter a single 
syllable. On the verge of this silent 
craving Nature, stood a craving mute 
maiden. 

Meanwhile the parents burdened with 
this marriageable daughter grew anxious. 
People, too, had begun to tafk. Even a 
rumour that they would be excommunicated, 
was afloat.^*^ Banikantha was in easy 

\n Hindu Society, every girl must be married, 
and married before she reaches the age of puberty. 
Otherwise there is strong social odium. 
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circumstances and had his two meals otjrice 
and fish every day.^ -So he had maisy 
enemies. 

After much laying of their heads together, 
the parents came to a definite point. Bani- 
kantha went abroad for some days. 

Returning at last, he said “Come, let us 
repair to Calcutta.” 

Preparations were forward for the 
journey. Like a misty morning, Sublia’s 
whole heart was enshrouded, as it were, in 
the mist of her tears. For some days, she, like 
a dumb animal, persistently followed her 
parents with a vague sense of some uncertain 
dread. With her large, wide eyes she looked 
to their face and tried to understan 4 she 
knew not what; but they did not tell her 
aught by way of explanation. 

Meanwhile, one afternoon while angling, 
Protap laughingly said “Hey, Su, has a 
bridegroom at last been found for you ?— 
and you are going to be married ! Look 
here, don’t forget us!” After which he 
directed his attention towards his fishing- 
rod. 

As a deer pierced to the heart looks 
towards the hunter and seems to say in 
silent speech “What had I done to you !” 
thus did Subha cast her glance at Protap. 
That day she sat no more under the tree. 
She came where Banikantha was pulling 
at his hookah in his bed-room, after his 
mid-day siesta, and sitting near his feet 
she began to weep with her eyes fixed upon 
him. At last while he tried to cpnsole her, 
tears began to steal down his withered 
cheeks. 

The day after had been fixed for their 
trip to Calcutta. Subha went to the cow¬ 
shed to bid adieu to the companions of her 
childhood. She fed them with her own 
hands and with arms round their necks 
she looked at their faces with her eyes, 
eloquent with all the words that she 
could pack into them -tears trickling down 
the eye-lashes. 

It was the 12th night of the waxing 
moon. Subha came out of her bed-room 
and rolled on the grassy bed on the ever- 
familiar river-side, and clasping, as it were, 
this earth,—this mighty mute Mother of 
Mankind—with her two hands, «he would 

• This is afier all ihc standard of comfort in Benaa) 
life. * 


fain tell her “Don’t you let me go, mother. 
Clasp thou too with thy two hands and 
keep me back.” 

One day, in a hired house in Calcutta, 
Subha’s mother dressed her in a superb 
style. She did her hair tightly with gold 
lace round her chiquon, covered her whole 
body with articles of jewellery and thus 
obliterated her natural beauty as much as 
she could. Tears flowed fast from Subha’s 
eyes and her mother sharply reprimanded 
her fearing lest the swollen eyes would 
make her look ugly, but the tears brooked 
not these accents of reproof. 

The bridegroom came in person with a 
friend of his to see the bride. I he parents 
grew anxious, afraid and uneasy, as if 
some god had himself came down to choose 
the animal to be sacrificed at his altar. 
The mother doubly increased the girl’s 
torrents of tears by her rebukes and re¬ 
proaches administered from behind tiu* 
.scenes and sent her to the examiner. 

After protracted scrutiny the examiner 
gave in his verdict “So, so.” 

Specially, from the girl’s tears he came to 
inferlhat she p08«ssed a fieori; and he coun¬ 
ted that the heart which now wept at 
the sad prospect of separation from her 
parents, might but tomorrow come to 
his own use. Her tears only increased her 
worth like the pearl in the oyster-shell 
and did not plead a word in her behalf. 

After a consultation of the almanac the 
ceremony was performed on a very auspici¬ 
ous day. 

The parents gave away iheir dumb 
daughter to a stranger and returned home 
— thus their caste was preserved and the 
life after ensured. 

Fhe bridegroom served in the N.-W. P.*" 
and very soon after. the wedding he took 
his wife there. 

Within a week or so, all cajne to see that 
the new bride was dumb. None understood 
that she was not to blame for it. She had 
not deceived any one. Her big pair of eyes 
had told everything but none could 
understand it. She looked in all directions 
but could find no language. She did not 
see the faces famtUar to her from her birth, 
that understood the mute’s languagea 
never-ceasing incommunicable cry of 

• Now, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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sorrow began to ring within the girl’s 
ever-silent heart ; none, save the Searcher 
of hearts did hear it. 

This time her husband examined with 
both the senses of ear and eye and brought 
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home a bride gifted with the power of 
speech. 

Anath Nath Mitter. 

Bangabasi College, 

Calcutta. 


FRUIT PRESERVING IN MUZAFFARPUR-. 


T here was a time in Bengal when it 
was considered degrading for any 
hhadra~lok or gentleman to engage in 
industrial pursuits. His highest ambition 
was to be a lawyer or a “Deputy ” or a 
Doctor, and failing that, to have the 
comfortable post of a teaxdter or a clerk. 
These professions becoming overcrowded, 
and other openings being practically shut 
to Inm, there has been great difficulty for 
hicn in obtaining a living. If there is an 
advertisement for a clerk on Rs. 20 a 
month, hundreds of applications pour in 
with piteous tales of distress, but if it be 
tor a skilled w'orkman on Rs. 30 a month 
very few' will be found to apply, and those 
who do apply will dictate their own terms, 
rite difference in treatment on the part 
of employers is also very noticeable. In the 
case of workmen agreements arc taken and 
care is taken to see that they are contented 
and stick to their posts, while in' the case 
'>( clerks no such care is taken. There have 
even been cases of clerks being assaulted and 
pulled by the ear. 

Since the impetus given to swadeshi and 
other things by the partition of Bengal, the 
aversion for industry has given place to an 
anxiety to do sometliing to promote it, 
and it is now universally accepted that the 
only way out of the distressing situation, 
lies in the industrial regeneration of the 
Country. Unfortunately the moneyed 
classes in Bengal, with a few honorable 
exceptions, have not joined the movement, 
Hnd continue their investments in land 
^tnd Government promissory notes, and 
•^^'ch of the swadeshi business of the 
country is suffering from want of financial 
support. 

In such a state of things it is very gratify- 
to find any new and promising industry 


being undertaken by men of education and 
position. Mr. Basanti Charan Sinha, M.A., 
a vakil of the High Court practising in the 
District Court of Muzaffarpur, and enjoying 
a good reputation in the bar, has been a 
genuine and quiet worker for swadeshi. 
His admirable earnestness in everything 
he takes up coupled with his high character, 
commands the respect of all who know him. 
I.ast year Mr. Sinha in communication 
with Nlr. A. B. Sircar, who was then study¬ 
ing Fruit Chemistry in the Stanford 
University, California, made some experi¬ 
ments in canning the Tirhut mangoes and 
lichis and his general scientific knowledge 
(Mr. Sinha is an m.a. in science) helped 
him materially to carry out the experiments 
successfully. The preserves were highly 
spoken of by European gentlemen, and Mr. 
Maude, the Commissioner of the Patna 
Division, in his opening speech at the 
Behar Agricultural and Industrial Exhibi¬ 
tion held at Bankipur in February last, 
spoke of “ • canned fruit exported from 
M’jzaffarpur, possibly in the near future to 
places all over the w’orld.” He wasaw'arded 
medals at the Bankipur and Dhubri 
Exhibitions. 

No doubt the preservation of fruits in 
sugar is an ancient industry in India, but 
in the process employed and the excessive 
amount of sugar used, the fruits lose their 
flavour and do not last long. While the 
fruits preserved by the modern scientific 
method, retain their flavour so well, that it 
is often diflicult to say that one is not having 
the taste of the fresh fruit. Some fruits, 
such as the pine-apple, improve in flavour 
in canning. Of course the fruits will last 
as long as the tin will last. 

Muzaffarpur is famous for its mangoes 
and lichis, and with such good raw material 
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at handi there is a good prospect of success 
in conducting fruit canning operations on 
a business scale. This year the Bengal 
Preserviirg Company was formed by Mr. 
Sinha, Mr. A. B. Sircar being the Director 
and one of the partners. After finishing his 
special course in Fruit Chemistry, Mr. Sircar 
studied Bacteriology, obtained his Diploma 
and was made a Member of the American 
Chemical Society. He worked for months 
in some of the canneries of California and 
Oregon to acquire a thorough practical 
experience in fruit canning, and thus 
equipped he arrived home in April last, to 
conduct personally the canning operations 
of the Company. . 

In the United States of America, where 
canning is done on a large scale, the canners 
buy their cans from manufacturers of tin¬ 
ware. Suitable cans not being available in 
this country, the company had to indent, 
from America, can-making machines select* 
ed by Mr. Sircar. Mr. Stnha put some high- 
caste young men to the work and they 
acquitted themselves very well at the 


machines. The young men were intended 
for exercising supervision, but they were 
trained in ait the different kinds of work 
including working the machinCvS. And it 
was well that they were so trained. When 
one day through carelessness one of the 
workmen injured his fingers in a machine, 
none of the others would take his plnce, 
till one of the young gentlemen worked the 
machine for some time. There is reason to 
believe that if high caste people take to 
industrial work in right earnest, they bring 
to bear upon it an amount of moral force 
which is ordinarily wanting in the masses, 
from whom usually our supply of workmen 
is drawn. 

The tin cans made in the factory 
exactly like those we get from America, 
and they seem to be very well-made. One 
heavy press cuts the ends and caps of the 
cans, and there are shearing, body-forrmngi 
horning and crimping machines all driven 
by an engine, and it is very interesting 
to see them working. The soldering 
also done with machines, and lastly 
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machine shows if the can has been 
made air-tight. 

Then come the operations of canning. 
Mangoes are carefully pared, and stones 
taken out. Lichis are onlv peeled. Over¬ 
ripe, bruised, or otherwise unfit fruits are 
rejected. The fruits are put in the cans, 
which are then weighed and filled with 
syrup. I'hen the cap is soldered on to the 
opening of the can with a capping steel, 
leaving a vent-hole in the middle for 
driving out the air inside the can. Steam 
from a boiler is passed into water in a 
large wooden vat, and the cans are placed 
in tile boiling water in crates suspended 
from a crane. 'Phis is called exhausting. 
After the air has been driven out, the vent- 
h'de is soldered up and again the cans are 
pin in the boiling water, and this opera- 
ii“n is Called processing. After a certain 
finie the cans are taken out and placed in 
du: cooling vat. This completes the process 
preservation, and it is rather scientific 


and technical in detail. Some of the fruit 
cans are put in an incubator, and the fruit 
is examined with a microscope to see if 
it is free from bacteria. 

Fruits suitable for preservation not being 
available, the factory was closed in the 
beginn ng of August. The number of 
workmen employed by the company was 
more ihart 80 per <lav. In working with 
machinery the company have gained valu¬ 
able experience this year, and they expect 
tt> increase their outturn in future, when 
the number of workmen will be several 
hundreds. The company had no difficulty 
in finding men for their works, as the wages 
paid were very good, and much higher than 
the wages prevailing in the locality; Mr. 
Sircar is of opinion that with such training 
as they had, the men acquitted themselves 
very well, and the quality of their work 
unaer good supervision did not suffer in 
comparison with similar work done in 
America. 
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Exhaustino and Processing Department. 


The Company have in view other efforts will be crowned with success for 
industries and the employment of young the good of the country, 
men in them, it is to be hoped that their Muzaffarpur. Pran Kumar Rov, b.l. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


f. 

T his paper on education in Japan is 
based on the reports of the Japanese 
Government Department of Education 
exhibited in the Anglo-Japanese Exhibition, 
London J1910), and on the article in the 
special Japanese e 'ition of the “London 
Times” of the of July, 1910. 

I.—General. 

Deyedopment of Japanese EdncEfibh t-r- 
JafMuiese civiltjstlon finds its source In 
antit}Utty. In syo A.D,, the Tnf>a]itte Kii^^oai 


(Corea) presented to our Imperial Court the Chinese 
classics, which opened the plates for the inflow of the 
Chinese and Hindoo civilizations. This jjave rise to 
a unique development of educational culture, in 
the rei^ of Mommn Tenno, 701 A.D., an "Ordinance 
relating to Education" was issued, and an impeli'^ 
was given to education, by the establishment oi 
universities and national schools. It must be re- 
membered that the foundation of the.se institutions 
antedated the "Educational Ordinance" of CharU' 
magne, by a hundred years or more, Oxford University 
by one hundred and seventy one years, afid 
Pc^er’s Colleger \hc first at Cambridge, five 
hundred and fifty-six years. 

Bui the existing system of education, i-'^ 
universities and public schools, 1ms been 
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for iho most pari during the reign of the present 
P’ninrror. In 1868, the Tokugawa Shogunate, which 
h;Kl hcen founded in the early part of the seventeenth 
0 aurv, was ended, and .with the Restoration, the 
11, w era of Meiji—^'he,"Enlightened Reign"—began, 
j'lu question of education soon engaged the attention 
,,f His Imperial Majesty. In 1869, an ordinance 
relating to universities, middle, and elementary schools 
wa-; issued, and in 1871 the Department of .Education 
was established, for the control and supervision of all 
educational matters throughout the empire. 

I'he object aimed at by the State may be 
gathered from the imperial instruction 
issued in 1872 to the effect that— 

|{(liication was essential for all persons, and that 
wh. reus in the past, learning had often been looked 
upon as a means of securing official position, 
fonviird the whole poptiUtfion of the country, regard- 
1,'ss of elnsut's, must be educated, so that no village 
i'onfiiin a house devoid of learning, nor any 
iii'iiM- contain an illiterate inmate. 

Writing in the London Times Baron 
Dairoku Kikuchi, President of the Imperial 
Kyoto University, remarks that "education 
IS regarded as one of the most important 
function of the State.” 

I'he readers will thus note that the whole 
of the existing educational system in Japan 
has developed within the last 50 years. 
The progress as reported below is remark¬ 
able. 

The school system : 

rii( Jap.anese school system, like that of other 
civili/ed countries, is of three kinds, vie., general 
f'lu(ation, .special cducaliorj, ard technical education. 
It' ilie wide sense of the term, special education 
unlit.I,‘s technical education, but as the education 
«l)ii h prepares farmers, mechanics or merchants has 
i‘i.iiiy points whicli are peculiar to il.scif for the sake 
dlsiinction, it has been placed in a separate category. 
I'"" li kind of education is divided, ^lccording to grade, 
iiilu primary, secondary, an<l higher education. 

t'cneral education .aims at giving the knowledge 
‘i"'l training essential to everybody. It does not 
pnii.nd to prepare pupils for any particular occupation. 

U.—Primary Education. 

I he schools of primary grade which imparl (his 
^< ii<‘ral education are called elementary schools. It 
intended that to these schools all the children of 
iiation, irrespective of position or difference of 
umstances, should resort, in order to obtain the 
li'owli'cige and training essential for everyday life. 
I" liti-s particular, the system of education resembles 
'h it of the Uniteri States of Americ.n. rather than those 
“I h.uropean countries. 

Baron Kikuchi sums up the whole ques- 
ti'Mi of Elementary Education in japan 
the following few sentences, which we 
'■‘"H from the "London Times”:— 

At the base of the whole educational systent lies 

9 


the Elementary School. Below this there is the kinder¬ 
garten, to which children may be admitted at the 
of three until they become of the school age; but the 
kindergiu^ten cannot be regarded as terming a part of 
the n.attonal educational .system. 

The object of elementary education is defined irt ihe. 
first article of the Imperial Ordinance on Elcmvi.ia.y 
Schools as follows :—"Elementary schools are designed 
to give to children the rudiments of moral education 
.'ind of civic educiUion, together with such general 
knowledge and skill as are necessary for life, while 
due attention is paid to the bodily development." 

Rlerneniary .schools are divided into ordinary and 
higher schools, the two being, however, often combined 
in one school building. The ordinary elementary 
school course extends over six years and is obligatory 
on every child, who must enter it at the beginning of 
first school year after it has completed its sixth year 
of age. Every loc.'i) community is bound to make 
necessarv provisions for the free educatiott of every 
child ivithin its jurisdiction, and to see that parents 
scud their children to school. Exemptions from 
compulsory .attendance can be granted by the headman 
(jf a IfHal community on grounds of physical disability, 
absolute pov erty of parents, Ikc. The ' \ ' 
ai )- .school (oursc nuay extend over cith » ; • 

years, at the option of the local authorities. A small 
tuition fee may be charged. 

We have italicised some words in this 
quotation. The Elementary Schools impart 
an education which aims at the intellectual, 
moral and bodily development of children 
in such wise as to fit them for their place 
in society as members of the nation. 

Schools ami scholars according to the 
figures for the 40th statistical year of Meiji 
reign : — 

'I'he number of clcinentarv schools in 1907-08 was 
.>7,1-’5, with an onroiment of 5,713,698 children; out 
of this number the average dail)- attendance was 
5, .’76,113, giving 92 per cent, of attendances. The 
pen i*niage t>f children enrolled out the total number 
ol children under obligation to attend wa.s 




1903. 

1906. 

1907. 

Boys .., 

74'S 

96 6 

98*2 

9«-5 

Girls ... 

40’6 

896 

94-8 

96*1 

Average 

... .=;«7 

93'2 

96-3 

97'4 

In 1907 

there were i 

5(1 normal 

school.^, with 

12,296 


male and 4,412 female pupils. 

The courses of instruction in the ordinary 
elementary school are: Morals, Japanese 
Language, Arithmetic, Japanese History, 
Geography, Science, Drawing, Singing, 
Gymnastics, Sewing and Manual Work. 
Japanese History, Geography and Science 
only commence in the 5th School year and 
sewing in the 3rd. The reader will observe 
that in these schools no foreign language (s 
taught and that lessons in singing and 
drawing are given from the very first school 
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year. In the Higher Elementary Schools, 
agriculture, commerce and English IangU)S^ge 
are added to the subjects of instructions 
mentioned above. 

School attendance : The period of school¬ 
ing begins on the next day after the child 
reaches the 6th year of its age and expires 
when it reaches its 14th year. The method 
of enforcing attendance is typically 
oriental. 

The Mayor or headman has to make an investigation 
concerning the children living in his city, town oi- 
village who will reach the beginning of the school 
attendance period by the month of April of the follow¬ 
ing year, and he has to make a list of them 1^’ the end 
of the year ; where the school year begins in September 
he must have ready by the end of June his register of 
children who will reach the beginning of their school 
period in September. The guardians of such children 
are then notified beforehand of the day on whicit they 
must send their children to school. The itamcs of 
such children, and tlie day on which tliey should 
enter the school, arc communicated to the school 
director concerned, who prepares a school register in, 
which to enrol the names of tliose children entering 
school at the beginning of the school ycj^r, while ati 
attendance register is also made, in which the daily 
attendance of the children at school is recorded. When 
any of those children whose names have been given by 
the headman do not enter the school within seven days 
after the day appointed for their entrance, the school 
makes a report thereupon to the heatlman in charge. 
When children belonging to the school absent them¬ 
selves for seven consecutive days without g’ood reason, 
their guartlian.s must at once be notifiedtheretif, and be 
instructed to make the children attcml. In case their 
absence continues for another successive seven (ia\s, 
the headman in chargcMnusl be notified ilurreof. On 
receipt of such notification, the headman impresses 
upon the guardian the necessity of making the children 
•enter the school or aUend regularly. When such a 
pressing intimation is given for the second lime and 
still no notice is taken of their neglect to enter or attend 
the school, the matter is reported to the ■ ’ • ! j 

authorities. On receipt of such report, the district 
headman (Guncho) on behalf of llic town, <ir village 
headman, or the local governor on behalf of ilic mayor, 
makes a fresh pressing demand that the cliildren shall 
be compelled to enter or attend .school. 

Fees: —As a rule no fees arc charged in 
ordinary Elementary schools. The number 
of schools in which tuition fee had 
not been entirely abolished by the end of 
1907-08 w /s not more th fn 4 per cent, of the 
entire number of such schools. Sir Lewis 
Dane, Lieutenant Governor, Punjab, who, 
the other day, read a sermon to the 
manager of the Sardar Dyal Singh College, 
Lahore, deprecating in a way the step they 
had taken to remit fees in the Primary 
Department of their school, may note and 
digest the fact. 


Popular control of EUmentary Educa¬ 
tion : — 

In ihe discharge of school business belonging lo iIh- 
public corporation, as well as that of the state by ih,; 
mayors or headmen, their special auxiliary agent is ilu- 
educational commiiiee. This committee must haw 
among the members male teachers of tlte city, town, f,r 
village elementary schools. 'I'he dutie.s of the com. 
mittee consist of assisting the mayors, ttie city council, 
headmen of towns or villages, heads of schools union, 
and urban district headmen or their .substitutes, aiul 
in .stating their views in reply lo intjuirie.s on mali(;r< 
relating to school attendance, school cquipnitMUs, 
c.slimatcs of current e-Kpimses, tuition fees, stock fiinj, 
adjustment of the courses of inslruction, numbciwi 
school years, cstabli-shmcnt or abolition of supplemcni- 
ary courses, iVc. 

School discipline : 

The school discipline is intended lo be a means oi 
instilling into the minds of the children the |)iiiici- 
plcs of good conduct and this by example and praciici?. 
'riu' nieiliods employed are various ; such as, makinj^ 
a school have ils own set precepts, its school song and 
scho»)l flag and school uniform (regulation dress and 
regulalion cap), making childreii clean the school room, 
and perform other work in such away as to foster m 
them a spirit of labour ami diligence. To form in 
children the habit ol economy a limit is pul to llieii 
scIkioI expenses. The children arc allowed lo clirt 
from amongst themselves tlie head of each class 
or group. Sometimes all the childrcai art 
gathered in one hall to listen to some lecture in a 
popular ^ind easy style. I'lie children are .also rcijuiii'd 
to tend ihc plants and flowers in llie school g.mlcn, 
etc. 

Medical examination t>f pupils; - 

A school physicifin slioiihl attend lh<‘ scliool onci' 
at least every month more especially at the Ix-ginning 
and end of tlie .school year, and should inspect in(" 
an<l stH! whether or not the sclioo! rooms are well 
ventilated, whether the liglit is properly adiniiii'<l, 
whether tlie de.sks and benches are .suitable, wheilur 
the distance between the de.sks and the black-board, 
the condilion f»f the fire-places, the temperature ol itir 
rooms, and matters connected with the books, charts, 
and black-board are perfectly satisfactory, looked at 
from the sanitars standpoint; whether the cleaning 
of the school is properly executeii, Whether the drinking 
water is good, A'c. When he sees any of tiie childion 
ill, he should give notice thereof to the director ami 
tell him how to take care of such children, according 
to the nature of the iUiie.ss. He should examine ihr 
physique of the children, and should carry out pi<i|Hr 
measures for the prevention o( epidemic diseases, 
a.s also for disinfection. 

III. —Secondary Education. 

Middle Schools :—Next to the Elementary 
Schools come the Middle Schools. 

At present there is but one kind of middle school 
the purpo.se of imparting a higher general educai'on. 
and serving at the same time as a stepping->^i''*'’‘^ 
toward the attainment of a still higher cducati*’^' 
Equal attention is paid to literary culture and to inC 
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pr.K'iH .'il studies, while care is taken not to go too far 
in ilu- direction of a strict mechanical uniformity. 
Alilii'iigh rules have been m.ide regarding the standard 
ionises of study and the principal points to be noted 
in le, idling, the introduction of more or less alteration 
(,i- modification is permitted -tp each school 
^nci some subjects, as for instance, law and 
luoiioinics. and singing, may be omitted entirely, 
aiul ilie hours alloied to lliem may tje appropriated io 
(iiliiT -Studies. In the supplementary course the 
iiuliiMOM is permitted, as optional studies, of such 
^ulijcci as are connected with the industry of the 
ktc.iliiy. 

In the matter of admission to these schools 
no (iistincrion is made. 

Secondary cduc.Htion being directly connected with 
t(iiii[)iiKoi y education, it is made a fundamental 
[iimciple not to admit an\l)od\', regardless of distinc* 
iHiiis of rank or position, unless he has passed ihrongh 
iliT iii'dinarv t')eim.'iit.Hrv school cour.se of six years, or 
IS Ml possession of attainments equivalent iliercio ; 
ami when the number of applicants is in excess of 
till iiiiml)er required, the choice of students is deter- 
iiiincd l)v compuviiivc excellence of character and 
sdiolarshi)*. 

I he subjects taught iu these Middle 
Schools include Morals, Japanese Uauguage 
ami Chinese Classics, T'oreign Languages, 
History, (iengraphy. Mathematics, Natural 
History, Physics and Chemistry, Law and 
Kc(>ti'>niics, Drawing, Singirtg anti ClvmnaS' 
iu's. The foreign language taught in these 
schools is I'.nglish, (ierman <jr Frencli. Much 
i'upoitance is attached, says the official 
reporter, to the Japanese language in which 
lies the foundation of the Tiationa! sentiment, 
and ti> the classic.il Chinese, which having 
furnished the beginnings of the Japanese 
enlightenment is closely connected with 
fh(; thought of the nation. At the same 
the importance of the modern foreign 
languages and mathematical and physical 
>^cu iices is duly recognised and never allowed 
In he lost sight ^f. 

I he object of training : - 

I he object of training combined with discipline 
ds ill Ilu- re.dizalion of the principles of the middle 
'"henl education, wliicli concerns iisell little with the 
•uiiouni of knowledge imparted as compared with 
"iiiyiii^ into exercise wliai small amount of knowledge 
''I'' heen already acquired, so as to cultivate .a hfibii 
" '■ (lection and sound judgment. In art studios, 
oliject aimed at is that all the students should be 
ki'rii practice, not too much time being given to mere 
' '^'(nirscy or lecturing on the part of the teacher ; and 
’' I' Mnciion is placed on the mere exercise of mecha* 
memory by the pupils, proper scope being given 
’he expression of thought in their own language, 
iluii they may state their own Individual views 
roiii special stand-point. Much importance 

ilieiefore, attached to the fostering of the power 
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of observation, not a mere .superheial observation, but 
a seeing into the internal relation of all those parts 
which together form the whole. 

History teaching; - 

And as regards history the following directions are^ 
given ;—“fn teaching history it shall be the chief aim 
to make clear the peculiar points in our national consti¬ 
tution by showing the pupils whence come all the 
social changes, the decline and prosperity of a state— 
especially with reference to the process of development 
in our country.” 

Physical culture: — 

Physical culture i.s given not solely with the object 
of strengthening the bodily frame of the pupils, but 
also with the aim of preventing them from falling into 
inactive and idle habits. With this aim in view 
encouiagcmcnl is now given in most schools to such 
exercises. In training, too, the hours for gymnastics 
were incitased in ilic iqlh year of Meiji (1886) ; and 
in addition 10 common gymna.stics, military drills were 
made a |)arl of the regular lessons, by which means 
it was hoped that a martial spirit would be aroused and 
l)iKlil)- growth he promoted, while habits of order and 
discipline were being fostered. Then, as extra ex¬ 
ercises, on tfie one hand, sucli games and sports were 
adopted a.s are in vogue in Kuropc and America, 
while, (in the oilier hand, the military arts of old 
Japan were added. In this way a thorough disciplin¬ 
ary training was established. Judo (the art of self- 
defi^nce) and Kendo (fencing;, military exercises of 
our samurai from the most ancient times in Japan, 
in paiticulai', were encouraged, not merely as an 
accomplishmeiu but as a help towards maintaining the 
national .spirits, these exercises having had much to 
do with the development ofAai 7 it<f()(Japanesechivalry). 
Onr pi csimi day middle schools teach these exerci-scs 
as optional subjects ; while in some schools regular 
lessons arc giv«Ni in cither one or the other of these 
exercises. .Swimming, too, is encouraged and taught 
as a good summer exercise. 

Connection between home and school :— 

A constant communication is kept up be¬ 
tween the home and the school in regard 
to the state of progress of each pupil. Says 
Baron Kikuchi in the “Times”: — 

In Japan co-educ.ation .slops at the cleniontary stage: 
in secondar}- and higher education boys and girls 
are taught in .separate schools. boy or a girl who 
is tu receive higher education ceaso.s the elementary 
stage of education at the (aid of the six yc.irs' elemen¬ 
tary school course and enlens a second.ary school, 
which is a “middle schoor' in the ca.se of boys, and 
for girls the “girl.s' high school.” A middle school 
course is of five years' duration. 

'The figures at the end of 1907—08 were 
as follows:— 


No, of No. of 

schools.' pupils. 

Middle schools ... ... ... 2B5 110,87b 

Girls’high schools. ... 132 39 ' 9 t 7 

Higher normal schools (for men) 2 975 

Higher normal school (lor women) i 365 
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IV. Higher F.DuCAtiON. 

We have taken the following from 
Kikuchi’s account of the higher education 
as published in the “London Times ” 

Boys who desire lo enior Imperial Universities must 
after leaving the middle schools attend a "higher 
school,’* where they have to take a three years’ course 
preparatory for the University: thus a student is 
necessarily over 20 years of age when he enters an 
Imperial University. There are at present eight higher 
sch'ools admitting about 2,000 pupils annually: but 
as there are each year about 9,000 candidates for 
admission into those higher schools, there is a 
competitive examination for entrance, so that the 
Imperial Universities obtain a number of highly 
qualified students. 

There arc two Imperial Universities, one in Tokyo 
and one in Kyoto, besides two more in course of 
organization, the one in the north-east, having its 
centre in Sendai, and the other in the south-west, 
in the island of Kyushu, having its centre in Fukuoka. 
There are six "colleges” or faculties in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo— vig., colleges of law (having 
courses in law, economics, and commerce); of medicine 
(having courses in medicine and pharmacy) ; of 
engineering (having courses in civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, marine engineering, naval 
architecture, technology of weapons, electrical 
engineering, architecture, applied chemistry, technology 
of explosives, and mining and metallurgy); of 
literature (h.aving courses in philosophy, history, and 
literature); of science (having courses in niathematic.s, 
astronomy. physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
geology, and mineralogy) ; and of agriculture (having 
courses in agriculture, agricultural chemistry, forestry, 
and veterinary surgery). 

In Kyoto there arc four "colleges,” science and 
engineering being taught in one college, besides the 
medical college in Fukuoka, which is lo be a part of the 


south-western ITnivcrsity, but is at present afiiliated in 
this University, while the course in agriculture is as \,:i 
wanting, Cdurses in and ^medicttl coMeges art of 
four years’ duration, in othgi s they exiciid over thm- 
years, so that students are over 24 and 2^years of agt 
respectively at the rime ot graduatkm. Students moy 
after graduation remain and prosecute post-gradnaie 
studies in the University. There are 182 cluiiis 
in Tokyo and 130 chairs in Kyoto, although they .nc ; 
not all actually filled at present by full professors, j 
Assistant professors and Icciurcis are appointcfl lo j 
occupy .some of them temporarily. j 

Special Colleges. 

Those who do not wish to go on to Imperial 
Universities or who cannot do so for want of means or 
ability may enter "special colleges” or "technical 
special colleges.” Special colleges are colleges of law, 
medicine, pharmacy, literature, and languages, hisi(.i\ i 
and philo-sophy, theology, fine arts, music, &c., wlu ic 
many of the subjects are the same as in "colleges” of 
Imperial Universities, but necessarily of a lower gT.Mlc 
for the students come directly from secondary schools, 
and are consequently not so well prepared. So-callid 
private "universities” belong to this category : iluv 
have often prep.iralory courses of their own, Imt 
students when .'idmitted are gener.dly not equal in 
capacity to those of Imperial Universities, htio^’ 
mostly ihQse who are unable to enter the higlui 
.schools. 

The number of Graduates; — 

The number of students who have graduated Intin 
the Imperial Universities is already over ten thousaiu!. 
'These persons, in following various professions aiul 
occupations, have been putting what they lo.'irncd iiiU' 
practice, .and have thus contributed much tow'.nrds it" 
progress and developmeni of the Japanese nation. 

'The following t.ihle gives thenumber ofthegraduaiis 
of the Imperial Universities, as aseert.'iined in M-H'l'. 
in the 42nd year of Meiji (u/xd. 


Number of GRAi)rATB.s of the Imperial Univbrsitik.s. 


Colleges. 
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Tokyo Imperial University. 

2,638 

1,528 
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Kyoto Imperial University. 
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Toboku Imperial University. 
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3,202 2,050 2,057 i,i68 523 537 774 lu-.V 


Total. 

V.— Technical Kducation. 

A great deal of attention has lately been paid to 
technical education, by which we mean chiefly educa¬ 
tion in techno’ g- Vr ^!I commerce, and 

agriculture. T. ‘. h. i : 0!-, of several grades; 
thus we have a course in commerce in the law college, 


and course in various branches of engineering 
agriculture in respective college.s of the imperial I 
versity of 'Tokyo, while there are courses in enginei i i’lft 
in the science ai-di «»g'i < < :'ng i <*T.<g» of the Univcr>i>,' 
of Kyoto. Hcii'W 'h:- we iv\e "technical 
colleges,” into which students are admitted dinctly 
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pn oraduation from middle schdoU.; $ucf» are the 
tgt}(Ii..iopcal coUeges of Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, and 
l^iimainoto, the agrtcutturad of Morioka and 

Kvii^Iui. the commercial oftB^es of Tokyo, Robe, 
tsIaoa*^aki, Otaru, &c. All of these are •central 
go\ri tiinent institutions, having a course j>f three to 
font srars, and there are likewise a few colleges 
tn.iint dncd by local communities and by private 
t.ndovvmenl. 

I'kchnical Schools—Classbs A and B. 

IJrsidos these, which belong to the higher education 
iriviHc, there are technical schools of secondary grade, 
with a course of three to four years to which pupils 
,-irc admitted from higher elementary schools or from 
the ■-(■cond year of middle and girls’ high schools; these 
iivtiimions are called technical schools of Cdass A. 

these, again, there are technical schools of the 
n.iss B. to which children are admitted on completion 
ol tlic ordinary elementary school course. Besides 
ilid'C there are also technical supplementary schools 
cnniimiation .schools, night schools, A:c.> for lho.se 
will' raimot attend regular schools. 

15'lore llie war with China, in i8i>4*{>5, there were 
lull few special technical schools In Japan ; but since 
tlierc has been a great demand for the .services of 
iiiiflligent young men possessed of higher technical 
|•(lll^;^li(.n, owing to the sudden increase of all kinds of 
niulcrtokirig.s. 'I'l-u! government has, accordingly, 
p.iid great attention to the oueslion of an increase in 
ilio iiiimbor of schools of this Kind, and in the ,tbih 
ve.'ii of Meiji issued a Special School Orrlinnnce 

pi ll ing all schools of this kind under control of the 
iV”ul.itions contained in tins ordinatice. 

Siin c llte war with Russia, in 1(104-5, there have 
Ix'cn such dex'cloprnents in our indusiri.al world th.ti 
ilu' (kiuand for the service of tntellig'cnt xoung men 
Il ls hriorne even still more pressing, and the number 
ol technical schools has increased accordingly. 

I hr niimhcr of special technical sch(*ols ;md U'chni<'al 
siIki.iK how ifi existence isas follows: — 

Spec'iai. Technical Schools. 

1" hiiical scIkkjIs— y (of which 2 are not }‘cl opened) 

U'l miluiral schools—3 (of which i is not yet opened). 

< I'linnercial schools —■(* (of which i isnot yet opened). 

I'oTAl. . 18. 

I i-i HNICAL Schools oe Seconhvry GR,\nF.. 


b'< linic.'d .schools 

^2 

A.:.:'icultural .schools 


< ‘•niiuerci.'d schools 

61 

^-iiiilical schools 

11 

M.irinc products schools , 

0 

Total 

ll)0 

Technicai. School-s of Primary (iradk. 

M’l'i'cntices’ schools 

7(> 

•V-n'icultural schools 

Q2 

f''inmercial schools 

17 

Miriue produiTs sc!iooLs ... 

6 

1 hose in which two or more than two dislincl' 
counse.s —an for instance: commerce and 
•igricuUure, or industry and commerce—are 

...10 

established. > 

. 

'loTAL 

201 


301 

SCPPMMBNTART TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Technical .strhooU ... 227 

.Sgricuhural sirhooU , 4.407 

Commercial schools . i(^> 

Maiane products .schools ... ... 94 v 

Total 4,9i>8 


Object and Coi’rse.s op Stiidy. 


'Fhe object of the higher technical .schools is to give 
lho.se intending to engage in agricultural, technical, 
and commercial pursuits, a more advanced knowledge 
of arts and .sciences. 'I'he .subjects taught in thtese 
schools are as follows : - 

In the special agricultural schools:—^agriculture, 
forestry, and veterinary medicine: in the special 
technical schools mechanics, dyeing, weaving, cera¬ 
mics, applied chemistry, electricity, m.arine engineering, 
naval architecture, architecture, civil engineering, 
mining and metallurgy, designing, and brewing; in 
the special commercial schools: -'-practice in all matters 
connecled with trommercial undertakings. 

The speci.'il technical schrnils, (lassified according to 
the subjects taught, are .as follows:— 


nyeing 

Weaving 

Ccr.imics 

.■Xpplied clieinisirv 

Mechanics 

Idcclric.il mechanics 

Klectrical chemistry . . 

Klectricily 

Marine engineering 

Nav.il architeciun* 

.Architecture 

Civil engineei ing 

Mining .ind inct.ilUirg)- 

UcsigMing 

Brewing 

Commerci: 

Agriculture 

P'orcstrs' 

Veterinary nu-dicine 


3 


.•\,s regards schools of marine products, tlicre i.s not 
yet one. 


The total number of the students in the 
special technical schools is 5337 of whom 
272 are foreigners. Among these latter the 
Chinese, and Koreans are by far the 
numerous. Phen there are technical schools 
of secondary grade which aim at giving 
education to those intending Ut engage in 
business. 


'Phe different kinds of this clas.s of school are:— 
Technical schools, agricultural schools, schools of seri¬ 
culture, schools of fore.slry, .schools of veteririary 
medicine, marine products schools, commercial schools 
.and nautical schools. 

The subjects taught in the regular course are morals, 
Japatiese, mathematics, physics, chemistry, drawing, 
and gynntastics. in addition to the subjects belonging 
to the ^espective technical cour.ses of study and practice. 
Beside these, other subjects may be added according to 
the circumstances of the locality. The subjects taught 
in the preparatory course are morals, Japanese, 
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arithmetics, geography, hislorV, -rlena'. drawing, and 
i;\ Knglish may 1»: addcjl. 

according to their different cour^ of 
study, these schools are as follows:— 

Tbchnical Schools 

(tivil engim'crir.g . i 

Woodwork .. .. ... ... 13 

Molal work 4 

Mechamc^ .. . ... ... 17 

Mining 2 

Na^l architecture ... ... ... ... ... i 

Dyeing and weaving .. ... ... ... ., 19 

Lacfluer work. 5 

Ceramics . 5 

Applied chemistry . 3 

Indu.strial fine art ... ... ... ... ... i 

Painting and designing ... ... ... ... ii 

Embroidery, artificial flower \ sewing 5 

Agricultura- '** 

Agriculture . 50 

Veterinary medicine ... .. ... ... ... 8 

Sericulture . 14 

Forestry ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Agriculture and forestry . 14 

Zootechnj’ ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Marine Products Schools. 

Marine products ... .. ... ... ... 8 

Commercial Schools. 

Commerce . U 

Nautical Schools. 

Navigation . 9 

Engineering ... ... ... ... 7 

Students. 

There are at prescuM 34,675 students In these 
schools. Classified by the kind of school, there are 
4,057 in technical schools, 10,509 in agricultural 
schools, 16,803 hi commercial schools, 1,826 in nautical 
schools, and 580 in marine pi oducts schools. 

The number admitted In the 41st year of Meiji 
(1908). was 14,127 ; classified by tlie kind of .school the 
students arc as follows:— 

Number admitted. 

Technical schools. 2,158 

Agricultural schools .4,684 

Commercial schools ... ... ... ... 6,539 

Nautical schools. .. 457 

Marine products schools. 289 

Graduate.s. 

The present position of those who graduated at these 
schools in the 40th year of Meiji (19C7) is shown in 
the following table ;— 



CB 



o 




Engaged in business ... 

411 

987 

1,340 

70 70 

Entered other schools ... 

65 

76 

205 

... 10 

Engaged in teaching . ... 

30 

254 

20 

... 12 

Gm'ernment officials ... 

133 

412 

56 

.... 4 

In the arinv or naw ... 

5 

. ss 

53 

a 

Died .. ' ... 

1 

- 4 

8 


Condition unknown 

109 

.271 

21.3 

4 28 

- Tot*i; ■ ... 

754 

a.059 

1,897 

74,26 


EfiHtimSNT, 

Tecl‘.ni( ;d schools ol secolular) gra(k> special 
teihniral school'*, have attached to ihefn wu^shops, or 
school farms and forests adapted to the ‘^ndard’ of 
the school, wheie the students rec^^n practical 
lessons. Irpipiements, machines, and dthifr tequisiics 
are provided, practice and theory beii^ thus busily 
taught at the same lime. ^ ^ 

Technical Education of a SpBCiAt Kind 
(Primary Grade.) 

The title "Technical Education of a Special Kind" 
is not officially recognized ; but a technical school of 
primary grade may be cstablisded in some way 
appropriate to local condition.s. The qualifications lor 
admission and the standard of the courses of study are 
very different in different sch<»ols, and all these schools 
are accordingly grouped, for purposes of description.s, 
under the head of Technical Education of a Speciai 
Kind, apprentices’ schools being also brought, for the 
.sake of con\enicncc, under this head. 


Object and Coi^rsks of Study. 

The object of the apprentices' schools is to in.siruct 
tho.se intending lo become workmen, in arts and 
sciences .so as to fit tJiem for the adequate performance 
of their work, while the object of the ledinical .school 
of a special kind is to impart lo those intending to 
engage in liusiness the knowledge of arts and .sciences 
needed for their various callings. 

The subjecl.s taught in the apprentices’ schools are 
morals, drawing, mathematics, genera! scierue, 
Japane.se, and gymoristics, in addition to tho.se .subjects 
which are directly connected with their occupations and 
practical work; but other subject.s required by local 
circumstances may be added, while, on the other hand 
any .subject .save moral.s and those bearing directly on 
occupations, may be dropped or made optional. 

Thc.se schools of a special kind, classified according 
to the subjects be;iring directly on occupations,* are as 
follows ;— 

Woodwork , ... ... 18 

Metal work . ... 3 

Mechanics ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 


Dyeing and weaving . . ... 35 

Lacquer work .. ... ... ... ... 14 

('eramics ... ... ... ... ... - 

Paper making ... ... ... ... ... i 

Bamboo work and printing . ... 4 

Embroidery work, artificial flower making, and 
sewing... 3 b 

The subjects of study In the technical school of 
primary grade are morals, Japane.se, mathematic.s, 
general science, and gymnastics, in addition to those 
subjects, which have a direct relation to occupations, 
and practic.d work. Other stibjects, made desirable 
by local circumstances, may be added, and, on tln^ 
other hand, any subjects except morals and thoM* 
having a direct relation to occupations, may be 
drtwped. 

These schools, classified according to subjects 
having a direct relation to occupations, are as 
follows:— 

Agriculture. ... ... ... 75 

Sericulture ... ... ... ... 

Agriculture andiore.Atry ... ... i*. 

M^ine products . ... ... *i* ^ 
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Commerce . ■ *9 

lndustri.1l art^ ■ 4 

Stu&bvth. 

rtie total tuiinber of the ?todeni« in th«^ sdiools is 
15^^75, of whom 5.448 b.?ii>nj5 10 appivnticeH' -.thools, 
and the remaitiilij; 10,527 to tcchniral m IiooK of 
primary ij-afle. ’rsw number admitted 10 schools 

in the4fat year of Me-;I Wa*i - h^^ified 

by (he kinds of school, they are as follows : -- 

Apprentices' schools ... 3 . 532 . 

Teclmical schools of a special kind ... ... h» 7 i 7 * 

Graduates. 

I he present position of those who graduated from 
these- schools in the 40lh yeaff of Mciji(!()i)7^ is as 


Ijllovv’.s :— 

Knsa^-ed in 

Apprentices’ 

Schools. 

Technical Schools 
of a Special Kind. 

biiNines-s 
luitcred other 

i»6() 

i,oi8 

school.^ 
Kngaged in 

<>5 

3'i 

t(--aching . 
(lOvcrnmeiU 

57 

»3 

olficials 

15 

i 

8 

Died . 


Others . 

109 

iWi 

Total .. 

513 

Eouifment. 

D5if» 


The equipment of these schools is the same as that 
'll llu* technical scIhkiIs of secondary grade, but of a 
more restricted kind. 


V. rKCHNicAL Supplementary 
Education. 

Object and le.ngth of fuiiksE. 

I ite object of supplementary technical schools is to 
furnish persons engaged, or about to ' g>ii!ed 
'-'llions branches of business, with the . Aii-dge 
^ki|l essential to their respective occupations, and at 
the same time to give supplementary lessons in general 
uducation ; In other words, the technical subjects are 
the- !,oul and centre of the instruction, while supple- 
meniHiy lessons in general education are given at the 
s^tnte time. To accomplish ttie'.i- two aims at one and 
the s;tme time i» Ac chiei t^icci of the supplementary 
technical schools, and they differ in this point from 
oifuT scltools in which either a general education or a 
1- /d cni- i* g!\t*n. 

o':ii<‘ courses and school periods are 
'h’l fixed ^ any regulations, and these may thus be 

"liS .. conditions or by consideration of 

tiu-■.in*, most c<»nvciniMU for the talcing of lessons by 
■he students. There are consequently softie schools 
tvliich are open in the day-time, before or after the 
f;kiven{ar\ M-honl hours. Oihcrs are open in the 
t^V'u*;:j.g^ and ihnre arc others still which an- only 
d tnng the winter inoiui)>. Furthcrnioio, there 
'Otne in whicii tlic iessons are given on .Sundays 
«iiy .nher rectigmxud htjidAya. 

. 11'V length of the >K.*haol course, again, is <lifferent 
!“ < lu dilTerent courses Or even lor different subjects 
*'>i’ same irnur.se, but fft sorue schotds the length of 


school year is filled. In a word, in the organiaatioft 
of these schools, the variations are numerous. 

rhe total number of the students ip 
supplementary schools is at present 192,148 
and the number of graduates is 38,617, mosj 
of whom are engaged in business at thetir 
respective homes. I’he reader must have 
noticed what an extensive and ample pro* 
vision for technical education has been 
made by the Japanese National Government 
for their people. Phis accounts for their 
predominance both in peace and war. 

VI. Female Education. 

Of greater interest to us Indians than 
male education is the development of female 
education in Japan. The following remarks 
as to the history of female education in 
Japan will, we are sure, be read with great 
interest throughout India. 

The education of women in Japan is • of ancient 
origin. From the earliest period of her history there 
have been many women of talent and accomplishment 
who left immortal works behind them.. But female 
education in gencr.tl consisting chiefly of the fostering 
of feminine virtues, such as gentleness, chastity. See., 
together with the teaching of dome.stic management, 
and no specific educational agency like that for males 
being established, with woman everything was done 
at home, so that female education, it must be confessed, 
came very far behind, as compcired with that provided 
for males. 

In the antique period the social statu.s of women 
was very high ; but after A. 1 ). 2H4 of the Japanese 

cr.'i) when Chinese letters and learning were brought 
over to Japan, women, under the infiueirce of Chinese 
ideas, were placed on a lower level than men, and, taught 
to obey, they attended chiefly the domestic duties at 
home. As for hack as A. D- 552 (i 2 i 2 of tkd Japanese 
era), Buddhism vias iniroduced. This religion looks 
d(mn upon wmen ns subordinafe beings deeply 
mersed in sin. Thus, by the two influences Chinese 
Confucianism and Indian Buddhism, women were 
reduced to a condition of subjection. Not only were 
they degrad*«! in >rM'iat but they wci-e iiumiliated 

in spirit. ;mote. it beng thought that learning 

would be detrimental to feminine virtue, women were 
t.aught only such things as domestic management, 
etiquette, manual work, &c., so that in spite of the 
general advance of 1 n^male education 

remained inconsiderable .in*l 'njidc progress until 
Ae beginning of the .seventeenth century of the Christ¬ 
ian era. Although during the Hei-an Period (about 
the tenth century) female education among the upper 
classes flourished for a time, and the period was distin¬ 
guished by the appearance of many female genius 
of undying fame, this was quite an vxceptiiin.'il state 
of things. In the Kamakura Period (about the 12th 
century) there b^an to appear what might be icrm^ 
‘■•'< ■. .1, huihiJ ' e way of brave woman). Acror- 
(!“;u ; :1 • d utfii ai. once married should lav dowm 
her life rather than allow h<»- cha^tiy to be imrmrod 
upon. This was ctmsidered the chief point of femlmnt' 
virtue. A practical education Ipr the needs of everyday 
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life was held in esteem—a distinguished feature of this 
age that should be carefully noted. '' 

Consequently in the Yedo Period (17th CiSii^ry) 
secular education attained a climax, and advocates for 
female education appeared in large numbers. It then 
became the general fashion throughout the upper and 
lower classes in general to make girls learn reading, 
composition, penmanship, &c., in addition to household, 
management, manual crafts, ^'e., with the addition in 
.some cases, of female etiquette, music, inccnsc-burning, 
flower-arrangement, tea ceremony, SiC. However, the 
education of those d?i) s consisted principally of moral 
culture, so that many books of precepts for women 
appeared, of which the most widely known was that 
which is handed down to us as written by Kaibara 
Ekiken, a leading light among our educationists of 
modern limes. It goes by the name ofOnna l)ai-gaku 
(Great Precepts for Women). It teaches women 
acT'ording to the principle of Chinc.se Confucianism, to 
have reverential love and modesty, to preserve their 
chastity, to observe propriety of language and deport¬ 
ment, and to esteem as merit in women the oxhibition 
of virtue as wife and mother. The leading principles 
of female education in the Tokugawa period can be 
best learned from this book of precepts. 

Such was the state of ^nlale education before the 
Meiji era. 

Figures for girls’ schools (Primary :— 
During the year 1907 (fiscal) the girls’ attending 


elementary schools numbered 3^541,549 fagainst 
.t,173,11.? l>oys), being at the rate of 96*14 per ecu 
0: girls of school age (boys being 98*53 perceim, 
Comparing the yearly increase, as is ^howri by (>j -.j.-. [n ,- 
cent. for 1904, 93 34 per cent, for 1905, .nnd 94 '‘', pr-r 
cent, for 1906, it b^'omes evident that the increase in 1 lie 
rate will grow still greater in the years' to comei 
When this is compared with the number of boys' 
attendances of so remote a date a.s sec ih.-ti 

the attendance of girls was something more than oin'. 
third, and in 1893, about one-half. This goes i,, 
show llmt the rate of increase with girls is someiliing 
remarkable. Thing.s being so, many new element;ii v 
schools for girls are now in the course of conslrunioii, 
quite apart from those for boys. The number of girl 
graduates from elementary schools during the fiscal 
year i<^)7 was 498,443, of whom 70,286 were graduates 
of the higher elementary course, (in the ordinary 
elementary course, school period was at that lime lixctl 
at four years, children of six years of age hoini; 
admissible, while the higher elementary toiirsr 
tended o\'cr two to four years, children being ad- 
missible after graduating from the ordinary conrscj, 
'I'he number of elementary .school teachers was 
122,038, of whom 27,656 wt-re females. 

Figures for girls’ High Schools) :— 

The most recent figures 61907-08) relating 10 
secondary education for girls are as under ;— 


Public or (jovemment 
Establishment. 

Private Establishment. 

No. of Schools. 

108 

3.5 

Teachers. 

, f male. 652 
female. 997 

Pupils. 

33 , 7 «' 

<>.497 

Graduates. 

7,8of> 

>-373 

Total 

133 

2,011 

4 ''. .><13 

y.i 76 


The development of girls' high schools of late years 
has indeed been remarkable ; notwillistanding which, 
the number of pupils, for example, i.s but little more 
than one-thircl the number of boys (111,436) in the 
middle schools, .so there .still remains much room for 
development. Besides the girls’ high ‘schools, there 
are some schools of a similar nature to them, of which 
8 are of public establishment and 93 of private 
establishmcrni, with 13,000 pupils and 2,700 graduates. 

The subjects of study include domestic 
management, music, gymnastics and sewing. 
Some Japanese girls are now perform¬ 
ing wonderful feats of gymnastics in London 
Society Theatres. The following remarks 
about the general woman movement in 
Japan are full of interest and instruction. 
I'hey foretell the potentialities of the great 
movement. 

For a Japanese worawi to bestow filial love upon 
her father and mother, or her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, to b© chaste and true towards her 
husband, lo be obedient to her eh’ers, to be zealous in 
the discharge of her domestic duties, to bring up her 
children with tender love, never Turing any pains for 
their sake—-to be and to do all this was to <£splay the 
characteriSti£& ctf a Japanese woman. 


During the recent war,s with China and Rus.sia. tlicn- 
were many pari.seworthy incidents of womkii 
encouraged their sons or husbands, and of ladies of .ill 
ranks giving every help and encouragement lo the 
soldiers at the front, all displaying ihe true characu-r- 
istics of the typical women of Japan. 

That in spite of the possc.ssion of .such fine qualitu-’, 
continually nourished by historical inspiration, tliu 
women of Japan had so long been denied the means of 
developing their knowledge was undoubtedly one "f 
the greatest of our social defects. But now that there' 
has been so great an adviince in the rf^t direction not 
only ha.s there been a great increase in the number of 
schools and the number of students, butgreatimprox ' - 
ments have been made In the quality of the educalioo 
provided for women. 

One of the striking features of the case is the gre.'tt 
increa.se in the number of journals and magazii"^^ 
published relating to Women and their home-life. Tlic 
fact that the best amongst them have a largi 1 
circulation than any other journals and magazine 
published in Japap, is of itself enough lo show Imw 
female ediaration is spreading in Japan. 

Nor is it the intellectual side only of femaU edur.i- 
tion that is advancing, but the progress of womcn'^ 
physical culture as wen as their knowledge of the law.s 
of neallh in general is also worthy of notice. In school 
they perform various gymnastic exercises wid taki* 
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p;iri in out-door sport«. The school girls in Japan 
vvear, most of them, a peculiar sort m platted skirts'* 
called hakamu', and wear shoes, too, instep of wooden 
cio^s, permitting a quickness of movement and free- 
doni in walking which all tends to help their bodily 

prowili. 

riic recent development of education fitting girls 
10 follow some calling is a feature worthy of special 
notice, but it must not be too hastily assumed that 
this shows a tendency of women towards taking to 
earning and independent living. 

Our population is according to the latest statistics, 
nboiil 26,750,000 males against 25,960,000 females, 
being at the rate of 97 females to 100 males ; and the 
(act that living is comparatively cheap here, makes 
marriage easy,—there being' but few women of 
man iageaWe age who remain single; so that we can 
,s.iy wc have not yet reached the days when women 
are compelled to lead an idependent single life. 

I'he recent growth of professional and industrial 
edin ation for women is chiefly owing to the increasing 
(iemnnd for women of ability as mistresses of house- 
' holds, —a necessary consequence of the general 
progress of civilization and enlightenment. But 
judging from the present state of things there can be 
little doubt but that the problem of women's life will 
.■iris<', along with other problems at some future date. 

Some of the principal occupations in which women in 
japan are engaged at present arc as follows :—school 
I ttvuliing, needle work, manual crafts, midwifery, 

I nursing of the sick, medical practice, communica- 
I lion business, banking and clerking, shorthand 
‘ vvriiing, music, fine arts, editing newspapers and 
rnagazines, factory work, menial labour, dtc. By far 
the greatest number are engaged in agriculture, 
si ricnltiirc, and other forms of productive industry. 

In a country like ours where women make it their 
principal business to attend to their households the 
amount of public work undertaken by woman is 
naiiirally not large. There are, however, more than 
ipti schools—such as special schools for girls, higher 
i; iris’ schools and similar schools as well as girls’ 
tvclmical schools, &c., which are managed and 
ronducted entirely by women. 

Of women’s educational societies, besides the one 
lallid Dai Nippon Fujin Kyoikukai (Japan I^adies’ 
Educational Society) composed of l^adies belonging to 
the upper classes in Tokyo, there are many others in 
difforent prefecrares. There are also such societies 
as the Ivies' Society for the Reform of Manners, 
l-adies' Sanitary Society, &c. One of the ladies’ 
^'>cictics was formed at the time of the late war with 


the object of helping our armies at the front by giving 
relidf to the surviving families of our dead soldiers 
and bringing im their orohan children. It is called 
the Painotir 'l.adios' Society, presided over by a 
Princess of the Imperial Family and having members 
over 784,000. 

Akin to this there arc other societies; such as the 
Army and Navy Oflicers' Wives' Association, 
Voluntary Nurses* Association, &c. 

Women's activity, moving in corpmrale unison and 
for public purposes, is just beginning to make itself 
felt, and this wuh ever-increasing earnestness. 

Conclusion. 

This practically brings us to the end of 
the story of Japan*s recent marvellous 
progress in education. 

The other departments of Japan’s educa¬ 
tional activity not noticed above are art 
education department, norma! education 
department, education of the blind and the 
deaf and the libraries, museums and educa¬ 
tional societies. Art education is specially 
directed towards the preservation of 
national treasures and towards the con¬ 
tinuance and maintenance of national 
ideals in art. Normal education aims at 
the regular training of teachers for the 
different kinds of schools mentioned above. 
Education of the blind and deaf is now 
becoming an essential feature of the educa¬ 
tional activities of every civilised State. 
And if facilities for the education of its 
people are a test of the high water-mark of 
civilization in any State, then surely Japan is 
entitled to a high position among the civiliz¬ 
ed States of the world. The only dark cloud 
overshadowing this brilliant horizon is the 
new imperial spirit which has found evidence 
in the subjugation and annexation of the 
minor struggling nationality of Korea and 
in the dealings of Japan with China. It is, 
however, too early to pass any judgment 
on this phase of the life of Japan. We can 
at any rate hope for the best, 

Lajpat Rai. 
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The Problem of Nationality. 

T he last month (June) closed here with 
a crowded Conference on—The Claims 
of Nationalities and Subject Races. 


It was an international gathering, in which 
Finland and Georgia, 
^^guims ofKMionat- Poland and Ireland. Egypt 
and India were all repre¬ 
sented by recognised spokesmen of their 
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respective peoples. The (li**ermtintion that 
the organisers made between what Had 
hitherto been known as “subject races*’ and 
what they called now dependent nationali¬ 
ties. marked at the very outset a very 
important advance in the general thought 
of the people in regard to ancient countries 
like Egypt or India. In some sense this 
Conference sounded a counter-blast to Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s gospel of civilisation 
and the big stick. This is not, of course, 
the first time that liberal-minded and 
sympathetic members of the dominant 
European races pleaded before their own 
people for a just and kindly treatment of 
the peoples subject to their rule. There is 
an old organisation in England whose 
object is to watch over the moral and 
material interests of what are called the 
native races in Africa and elsewhere. This 
and similar organisations of the kind never 
seem to have gone to the root of the problem 
which they have been trying to handle, 
rhey never questioned the claims of the 
dominant European powers to a higher 
civilisation, upon which they based their 
moral right to rule the less civilised races 
of the world. The government of these so- 
called native races by some civilised 
European nation has always been accepted 
as a good thing, both in the interests of 
these races themselves and in those of 
humanity at large. European domination 
over non-European races spells the partici¬ 
pation by the latter in a higher civilisation 
and life. It means the substitution of peace 
and order for disorder and anarchy, the 
replacement of the rule of might by the law 
of right, the progress of the people from 
savagery to civilisation. This general 
moral plea had never before been examined, 
much less seriously questioned. The right 
of every people whatever the state of their 
progress or the character of their culture 
to freely live their own life and evolve their 
own destiny, without any let or hindrance 
from their stronger, and possibly more 
advanced neighbours, has never before 
been boldly asserted. All that the friends 
of so-called native races tried to do was to 
make their lot a little easy and their yoke 
a bit light. Their claims to sympathetic 
rule and humane treatment had been 
strongly urged before, but their absolute 
right to self-government and their legi¬ 


timate freedom of self-fulfilment, had never 
been recognised. There was an implicit 
recognition of these fundamental principles 
in the work of this International Conference 
on the claims of nationalities and subject 
races. 

« i!» 0 

At the very outset, this Conference started 
with a clear differentiation between 

dependent nationalities like 

Finland, Egypt or India, 
and what are known usually as subject 
races. This elementary differentiation is 
bound to clear up a good deal of confusion 
that still surrounds the problem of national¬ 
ities. There is a very wide difference 
between a race and a nation In the first 
place, territorial unity is an essential con¬ 
dition of nationality, but not ot raciality. 
A race may spread over different and distant 
territories, and occupy various parts of the 
globe, but a nation must be confined to a 
definite habitat. A race is essentially a 
homogeneous thing. It has a special 
physical structure, a special thought- 
structure, and a special social structure. 
This threefold structural affinity is of the 
very essence of the race-idea. This struc¬ 
tural affinity is observed among the 
different branches of the great .^ryan family. 
It is ec]ually seen among the different 
branches of the Mongolian family. It is 
observed among the different branches of the 
other races of mankind. A nation is, how¬ 
ever, a more complex and heterogeneous 
thing. More than one race can go to the 
making of a nation. There is a good 
deal of racial intermixture in all tlie 
developed nationalities of the world. I I'c 
growth of nationalities indiclltes a higher 
stage of social evolution, and a more 
developed order of social life than is found 
in mere racial units. There may he 
primitive races, but hardly any primitive 
nation. The tribe, the race, the nation, 
this is the ascending series in social evolu- 
tioti. In this series, India or Egypt, Ireland 
or Finland, Poland or Georgia cannot be 
classed tinder the first or the second term. 
These are not tribes, nor races, but nation.*. 
This international Conference impljc>*'y 
took its stand upon this essentially f'g*’* 
conception of nationality. 

» * o ft 
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Unfortunately, however, Social Philosophy 
is very imperfectly developed, so far, in 
this country ; and conse- 
quently, this rudimentary 
conception of nationality 
was not fully worked out by the Conference 
and established as the higest generalisation 
of Sociology. We had some eminent 
professors and University lecturers on the 
platform of the Conference, but none of 
them threw any light upon the real problem 
before them. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
who was invited to deliver the opening 
address, and was naturally expected to 
present a philosophical statement of the 
problem and examine the root idea upon 
which the Conference was got up, absolutely 
failed to do anything of the kind. Indeed 
from his address one could hardly say 
whether the learned Doctor had devoted 
much thought to the subject at all. In the 
absence of any really fruitful philosophical 
consideration of the problem before it, all 
that the Conference did was to voice forth 
the bitter cry of dependent and down- 
I pressed nationalities. It entered a vigorous 
I protest against the grasping pretensions of 
I modern European imperialism and urged 
I claims of dependent nationalities to self- 
j K^‘vernment, and condemned the attempt 
I of the dominant powers to put down the 
legitimate aspiration and activities of these 
nationalities towards a self-dependent 
existence. 

But when we condemn any wrong or 
injustice, we oftentimes forget that condem¬ 
nation is no cure. This world is God’s, and 
■in essentially moral thing at its soul and 
centre. Wrongs rule in this world not on 
their strength and authority, but on those 
nf some rignt whose semblance they 
a.ssume. Even modern imperialism is not a 
pure falsehood or an absolute wrong. Its 
falsehoods are mixed up with its truths, 
^nd its wrongs with its rights. No new 
thought or idea can take its birth unless 
impelled by some great need, either of the 
'ntellectual, or of the moral, either of the 
personal or of the social life of man. Even 
'errors and superstitions had some such 
■’rKanic need at their origin. And the 
right way to cure these is not simply to 
Psss strongly-worded condemnation on 
•hem, but to examine the organic need that 
called them forth, to separate the right 
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that is mixed up with the wrong in them, 
to point out their essential truth and thus 
to dissipate their untruth. If we want 
imperialism to be just, we must ourselves be 
first just to it. All imperialists are not 
moved by unworthy motives. There are 
men and women, as thoroughly honest as 
ourselves, who regard imperialism as 
beneficial to the best interests of humanity, 
and who lend their support to it, because 
of its beneficial or supposed beneficial 
influences. Professor Hobson pointed out 
this fact, in explaining the reason why 
imperialism commanded the allegiance of 
many honest and really well-meaning 
people. In so doing he made a fairly 
correct diagnosis of the case before him. 
Unfortunately, however, Professer Hobson 
did not drive this psychology to its 
legitimate conclusion. But 1 am not at 
all surprised at it; for it is only a true 
philosophy of nationalism that could have 
given the learned professor the right key 
to the solution of the problem that he so 
clearly raised. 

0 l» * » 

The greatest fascination of imperialism 
is that it makes for the unification of 
humanity to an extent and 
Empire-Idea." upon a measure impossible 

under any other form of 
human organisation or association. As 
nations are larger than tribes, even so 
empires are larger than nations. Raciality 
is a higher synthesis than mere tribality. 
Nationality is a higher synthesis than 
raciality. And imperialism is, similarly, a 
higher synthesis than nationality. The 
empire-idea is essentially larger and broader 
than the nation-idea. It aims at the uni¬ 
fication of widely separated territories, of 
widely divergent interests, of widely 
different cultures and characters, into one 
organic whole. As families combined into 
tribes, each family contributing its peculiar 
characterstic and possessions to the common 
life of other families in and through the unity 
of the tribe-life ; as at a subsequent social 
synthesis, tribes combined to form races, 
which though divided by space, controlled 
by different environments, evolving under 
divergent historical epochs, still pursued a 
common ideal-end, were moved mainly by 
a common regulative-idea, and thus made 
for a larger union of mankind than had 
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been realised before; and as at the. next 
synthesis, different racial units combineff to 
form a larger, more complex, and yet more 
intimate unity, that of the nation ; so the 
unification of these national units into an 
imperial organisation or organism is really 
a higher and larger social synthesis than 
even what has been attained through the 
nation-idea. It is impossible to deny that 
the empire-idea is positively larger, grander, 
nobler that the nation-idea. This is the 
fundamental truth of the concept empire. 
The family, the tribe, the race, the nation ; 
these are all old syntheses of social progress. 
The empire is a later synthesis, though not 
really a new modern synthesis. From the 
family to the race, from the race to the 
nation, from the nation to the empire, 
from the empire to the universal federation— 
this is the complete scheme of social 
evolution. And in this a.scending series 
each antecedent term must be judged and 
justified by each subsequent term. Families 
must be judged and justified by their 
capacity to develop into the larger life of 
the race; race must be similarly judged 
and justified by its capacity to grow into 
the more complex and variegated life of 
the nations; nations must be similarly 
judged and justified by their capacity to 
combine into the wider life of the empire ; 
and finally empires must be judged and 
justified by their capacity to work out the 
universal federation of mankind. 

This is the correct rationale of im¬ 
perialism. Its claims to the attention and 
allegiance of mankind are based essentially 
upon its promise to work out a larger uni¬ 
fication of humanity than has as yet been 
realised. But what is the true character of 
this unification ? What is the real nature of 
the unity that humanity has been progres¬ 
sively seeking through the entire course of 
social evolution ? In the first place it must 
be understood that unity is not homogeneity. 
All organic unity is a unity which does not 
destroy and deny all differentiations and 
diversities, but which realises itself in and 
through not only the maintenance of these 
diversities and differentiations, but even 
more fully through their development and 
perfection. Our conception of unity is 
essentially different as much from the old 
pagan as from also the mediaeval Christian 
idea of it. The pagan view was the denial 
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of the legitimate freedom of the units in the 
interest of unity. The social philosophy of 
paganism regarded the individual hurnan 
unit as a mere limb of the body politic, 
having really no end unto himself apart 
from the common ends of the state. 
Christianity was the first to enter a protest 
against the usurpation of the rights of the 
individual by the Society or the State. It 
was the first to proclaim in Europe the 
divine right of the human personality, to 
declare that man was himself an end unto 
himself. But the right to dominate the 
individual and usurp his legitimate freedom 
of self-development and self-fulfilment, 
which Christianity denied to pagan society 
and pagan State, it gradually set up for the 
Church in the new philosophy of life which 
it propounded. The old usurpation of the 
fundamental rights of the human personality 
was thus continued by the new Church. 
This was the logical need of the subsequent 
Lutheran protest, even as the French Illu¬ 
mination with its gospel of absolute in¬ 
dividualism was the logical sequence of the 
philosophy of Christian Protestantism. 

0 » « 0 « « ® 

All this was what may be called a war 
between half-truths. The pagan view of 
social unity was only half 
a truth. The Protestant 
Christian view of it which 
culminated in the Individualism of the 
French Illumination was equally only 
another half-truth. The one denied the 
organic end of the individual, the other 
ignored the organic end of society. Neither 
therefore could really reconcile individuality 
with social unity, freedom with subjection. 
And the reason was that neither the old 
pagan view nor even the subsequent 
Christian view had a true conception i>t 
the nature of organic unity. This conception 
is the latest contribution made bjr modern 
thought and research to social philosophy. 
The modern conception is that society 
is an organism, but an organism com¬ 
posed of a number of smaller organisms, 
that have, as such, necessary ends unto 
themselves. But these individual ends arc 
so arranged that they are inter¬ 
dependent upon one another and upon 
the collective ends of the social whole <o 
which they belong. The social -unity 
thus what the philosophers would call, not 
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unity but really totality, which is a much 
higher category. It is a federal unity, which 
means the freedom of the parts in the 
unity of the whole. In a federal organisa¬ 
tion the whole realises itself only and 
always in and through the perfection, each 
in its own way, of its parts, and these 
different parts also reach out to and realise 
their own specific ends in and through the 
general life and progres.s of the whole. 
This is of the very essence of the concept 
organism. As society i.s an organism this 
must be the universal law and condition 
of social progress, and the realisation of 
social unity. For society to usurp the 
legitimate freedom of movement and 
development of the individual is to commit 
suicide. For the individual to seek his 
own individual end without regard for the 
larger collective ends of society is to miss 
that very end itself. This is the modern 
conception of the social ideal. 

It is a fundamental social conception. 
It is the universal law of social progress. 
Kacial evolution, national evolution, and 
imperial evolution are all subject to this 
universal social law. Nations arc composed 
of smaller units, each an organism in itself, 
but united through larger organic ends in 
the broader unit or unity of national life. 
The ends of that life can never be realised 
by denying to the subordinate units their 
legitimate freedom of self-movement and 
self-development. A nation which seeks 
to do it kills itself. Empires similarly arc 
composed of smaller organisations called 
nations, or popularly, states or dominions. 
I hese nations or states or dominions are 
themselves social organisms, larger than 
individuals or families or townships, but 
that have a specific end unto themselves, 
an end that is determined by the peculiar¬ 
ities of their special structures and environ¬ 
ments. But they are united organically to 
the larger organism of the empire, and 
have, therefore, necessarily to seek their 
own specific ends and realise them only 
through the larger ends and the broader 
unity of the imperial whole. These larger 
imperial ends or this broader imperial unity 
can never be realised and perfected by 
ilenying to the subordinate national units 
their legitimate freedom of self-mo ement 
and self-development. An empire that 
seeks to do it kills. itself. The epre of 


rampant imperialism must ultimately come 
through the recognition of the truth of 
this fundamental social principle. Modem 
imperialism is trading upon a mere half- 
truth. Its main strength comes from its 
pretensions to work up a larger unity of 
mankind than has as yet been realised, 
we may deny the validity of these preten¬ 
sions, but we cannot refuse to accept the 
grandeur of its ideals. 

m o n » 

The empire-idea offers a broader ground 
for the unification of humanity than the 
nation-idea, even as the 
Empfre^wea? nation-idea offers a broader 

basis of human fellowship 
than the unity of tribal or racial relations. 
This is the fundamental claim to superiority 
of the empire-idea. It is the claim, really, 
of a broader generalisation and a higher 
synthesis. The family, the tribe, the race, 
the nation, all these are what may be called 
social syntheses ; each succeeding synthesis 
being broader and higher than the preceding 
ones. The social synthesis offered by the 
empire-idea Is broader and higher than all 
the others. The first condition, therefore, 
of the realisation of the true empire-idea, 
is a correct and clear understanding of the 
nature of this synthesis. 

Now every synthesis is the fruit of some 
antecedent antithesis, ft is essentially of 
the nature of a settlement of contending 
claims, and a reconciliation of opposing 
interests. The value of a synthesis lies 
entirely in its capacity to work out this 
settlement and reconciliation. The family 
is a social synthesis, because it offers, through 
its larger and collective life, in which all 
the individual members of the family fully 
participate, a basis for the reconciliation of 
their divergent individual activities and 
interests. The failure to work out this 
reconciliation would inevitably break up 
the unity and solidarity of the family life, 
and thus destroy its usefulness; for the 
simple reason that it would then cease to 
be a synthesis at all. The unity of the 
family-life endures only so long as its 
collective authority and interests are nof 
identified with those of any particular 
member of the family. Of course, this 
collective life and authority must have serme 
concrete vehicle for itself, and must use 
some member of the faptily for this 
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purpose. But the detachment of the 
head of the family from the passiof^ft and 
prejudices of the individual members of it. 
and equally the almost absolute merging 
of his own individual ends and interests in 
the general ends and interests of the family, 
preserves the real value of the synthesis. It 
was this detachment of the head of the 
family, and his self-effacement in the 
interests of the common life of the family 
which he represented, that helped very 
materially to perpetuate the joint-family 
system in India. And it is the loss of this 
detachment, leading to an inevitable 
decline of the moral authority of the head 
of the family over the individual members 
of it, that has been gradually bringing 
about the disruption of that old family- 
system. Similarly, the tribe is a social 
synthesis, larger than the family, because 
it offers a ground of reconciliation to the 
rival claims and conflicting interests of 
different families included in the tribal 
unit. And this synthesis also endures so 
long as the collective life and authority of 
the tribe, though formally vested in parti¬ 
cular individuals or families, yet really 
stands above them all, and, on account of 
this independence, or rather, more correctly 
speaking, transcendence,— it is able to 
harmonise in itself the conflicting interests 
of the different families comprising the 
tribe. Whenever this collective life and 
authority of the tribe loses this character, 
whenever its representative or representatives 
indentify this life and authority with the 
particularities either of their own or of any 
other individual’s or family’s life and 
interests, the social synthesis is really broken 
up; even though the social authority may 
be exercised through mere brute force, 
whether actual or potential. The real 
value of the next higher social synthesis, 
namely that of the nation, also consists in 
the same fact,— in its power to reconcile, 
in its larger life and ideals, the divergent 
and oftentimes conflicting lives and interests 
of individuals, and families, and tribes, and 
races, who go to make up the collective life 
of the nation. And this synthesis also 
similarly endures only so long as the right and 
authority of the collective life of the nation, 
though necessarily vested in or represented 
by pai^icular individuals or even special 
families or classes, does not identify itself 


with any part or particularity of the nation. 
Such identification really means the 
usurpation of the right and authority of the 
whole by a part of it. And such usurpation 
inevitably breaks up the synthesis, though 
here also the exercise of the usurped author¬ 
ity may be long continued through sheer 
brute force. The empire-idea is also a social 
synthesis, much larger and higher no doubt 
than the other social synthesis, and as a 
synthesis, it must fulfil these essential 
conditions, ft must be a ground of recon¬ 
ciliation of divergent national lives, 
different national geniuses, and conflicting 
national interests, ft must mediate between 
different national units, and through this 
mediation, knit them together into a larger 
social unity. And to do this, the Empire 
cannot be in any way identified with any¬ 
one particular nation or particular group 
of nations composing it. These nations, 
like all other nations in the combination, 
shall be in the Empire, but the Empire 
though perpetually present in them as a 
high regulative idea, shall, all the same, 
stand perpetually above them. The Empire 
shall hold together the different nations 
composing it, by inspiring them with 
ideals and interests larger and higher than 
their isolated and smaller national ideals 
and interests, by supplying them common 
grounds of co-operating with one another 
for the realisation of common ends. It 
shall Kelp their evolution thiswise, but 
shall never permit itself to be identified 
with any particular nation in the imperial 
family. Such identification would neces¬ 
sarily destroy the synthesis itself, make the 
Empire a party in the conflicts of national 
interests, and at once abrogate its right and 
authority to mediate between these national 
units and reconcile their conflicting 
interests. An empire is a much larger unit 
than a nation; and the smaller can never 

hold the larger. Nay more. The family* 
the tribe, the race, the nation, the empire, 
all these are distinct social categories; and 
one cannot, therefore, be converted into the 
other. None of these can by mere physical 
or numerical expansion develop int^ 
another. A family might multiply to a 
hundred members, still it would be nothing 
more than a family ; a very large fa-mily. 
no doubt, but never a tribe. Similarly a 
tribe might contain a hundred thousand 
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or even a million individuals, but it 
would still be a tribe, as much as the 
j-oiallest tribe, but never a race. So with 
races and nations also. A nation might 
ifluitiply itself to any extent, might expand 
its territorial possessions to any lengths, 
but it would still be a nation, and not an 
empire. Even the possession of sovereign 
authority over many nations would not 
convert a nation into an empire. When a 
nation assumes the name of an empire on 
these grounds, it only adds what may be 
called a terminological usurpation to its 
already-achieved territorial usurpations. 
That is all. 

The imperialism with which we are 
familiar in history, whether ancient or 
modern, has been univers- 

Tlu-Actual And The .1 r .f • . 

Ideal F.mpire. ally <>l this type. 1 ne 

acquisition of political 
sovereignty over immense tracts and diverse 
peoples has been regarded as a sufficiently 
sound title to the name of empire. Even 
this imperialism has undoubtedly been a 
great factor in the evolution of human 
society and civilisation. It was perhaps the 
only type that could be realised in early 
limes. Even this extension of political 
sovereignty helped, in those days, the uni¬ 
fication of humanity. I would not belittle 
the contribution of the old and imperfect 
imperial idea to the progress of the race. 
But political imperialism has practically 
done its work. In any case, even if it may 
yet claim to be able to help the evolution 
of primitive races, it is an absolute 
anachronism in relation to advanced 
nationalities, having a long course of historic 
evolution and a distinctive type of culture 
and civilisation behind them. Political 
imperialism was needed for the unification 
nf tribes and races into national units. The 
political synthesis was, perhaps, the only 
possible form of synthesis in those primitive 
times. But what the modern world wants 
's not a political, but a social synthesis. It 
wants a larger and more organic formula 
of association than what the old-world 
imperialism could offer. The new empire- 
•dea which is undoubtedly superior to the 
nation-idea, is not a political theory or idea! 
Init essentially a social synthesis. Its 

•periorit) lies in the fact that it offers a 
much larger field and formula of human 


fellowship and human association than any 
other social synthesis. 

The Nationalities Conference in Caxton 
Hall while raising its protest against the 
spirit of rampant imperialism failed, however, 
to prove the failure of that imperialism to 
serve its own legitimate end, namely,—to 
further the cause of human fellowship and 
international co-operation in the pursuit of 
common humanitarian interests. It is, 
indeed, exceedingly doubtful whether any 
movement or organisation guided by the 
members of the dominant white races, 
however sincere their motives and strong 
their enthusiasm for humanity, can offer a 
real and effective criticism against this 
imperialism. The ultimate notion at the 
back of this imperialism is the superiority 
of the civilisation of the white races. It is 
a notion shared in with the imperialists by 
even the most cosmopolitan of the white 
peoples. And consequently the real appeal 
of the opponents of imperialism is based 
upon what the practical politician and the 
working statesman of the world dismiss as 
“considerations of abstract justice”. The 
real solution of the |)roblem, the true cure 
of the evils, of imperialism will come from 
a new philosophy of history and human 
society. We are moving towards that 
philosophy. The organic conception of 
society, the special contribution of the 
culture of the nineteenth century to the 
study of social phenomena, has laid the 
foundations of that philosophy. The truth 
of it is being increasingly realised in the 
internal movements of the dominant nations 
of the world. It is this conception that is 
gradually helping the replacement of the 
old individualistic social philosophy of the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries by 
modern collectivism or socialism. 

a ^ 

Society is an organic whole, the weak 
and the strong, the sick and the healthy, 
the learned and the ignor- 

The Real solution, 

the virtuous and the sinful, all are organic 
parts of this social whole. And in the face 
of this organic interdependence upon one 
another, it is absolutely impossible for any 
individual member or any class or caste 
of any society to realise their own special 
ends without a similar realisation by other 
individuals or classes or castes of their own 
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ends. Individual possessions are absolutely 
valueless except in a community tbitt . has 
attained a certain amount of economic 
progress and stability and can maintain a 
certain level of wealthy living. The 
preservation of personal health is dependent 
to a very large extent upon public hygiene 
and the general health of the community. 
Intellectual aesthetic and even high 
spiritual culture, all these demand a certain 
high level of intellectual and artistic and 
spiritual life in the community, and this 
organic interdependence between individual 
and individual, and class and class, and 
between individuals and classes and the 
society to which they belong, demands 
that for the collective ends of that society 
upon the realisation of which really 
depends the realisation of all particular 
ends of the individuals and classes of that 
society,—this organic interdependence 
demands that the members of every society 
must work together,—the strong imparting 
his strength to the weak, the rich giving 
out of his wealth to the poor, the learned 
freely communicating their learning to the 
ignorant, the good giving out of their own 
goodness to uplift the vicious and the 
criminal, and in thus helping each other 
and bearing each other's burdens, every 
individual member of society shall in his 
own interest help forward the interests of 
other individuals and thereby promote the 
realisation of the collective end of the 
society to which the individuals belong. 
This organic conception of society really 
supplies the basis and the philosophy of 
modern collectivism. And the expansion 
of this organic conception from the society 
to universal humanity wilt furnish a work¬ 
ing basis for that broad internationalism 
which alone will be able to correct and 
cure the errors and evils of modern 
imperialism. 

But something more also will be needed, 
and that is a corrected view of human 
history and social evolution. In Europe 
from the time of Hegel downwards, the 
history of civilisation has been conceived 
“as a single line of progress, which, in 
realising the successive stages of the Absolute 
Idea^ flows continuously from one race or 
nation to another, each representing a single 
phase of the Absolute, a single moment 
in the dialectic process. This punctual 
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conception of races and epochs, and i'.,,, 
lineal view of development, are essential;} 
false”. European sociologists have hitherto 
measured and adjudged different races and i 
cultures by an abstract and arbitrary ' 
standard derived from the history of 
European civilisation, And they have 
given to non-European culture and civilisa- 
tion only a subsidiary and provisional 
place in their sociological scheme, “as if 
they were either monstrous or defective 
forms of life, or only primitive ancestral 
forms, the earlier steps of the series, that 
have found their completion in European 
society and civilisation”. But, as Dr. 
Brajendranath Seal pointed out in his Intro¬ 
duction to “Vaishnavism and Christianity," 
more than ten years ago, “with the ethno¬ 
logical material at our disposal, it is a 
gross and stupid blunder to link on Chinese, 
Hindu, Semitic, Greek, Roman, Gothic,Tuto- 
nic cultures, in one line of filiation, 
in one logical (if not chronological) series. 
No race or civilisation with a continuous 
history represents a single point or moment. 
In fact, even Chinese civilisation like the 
Chinese language, has had a development 
of its own ; and though in all this race 
history the Chinese race-consciousness has 
subsisted, it has still been a differentiation 
of the homogeneous, a development of a 
coherent- heterogeniety, out of an incoherent 
homogeniety, Hindu culture, too, has pass¬ 
ed through most of the stages observed in 
the growth of the Hebraic-Graeco-Romano- 
Gothic civilisation. The same may be said 
of Arabic or Mahomedan culture. lH 
conceive these statically, to reduce each 
living procession to a punctual moment 
in a single line is to miss their meaning 
and purpose”. 

Universal Humanity is not to be figured as the 
crest of an advancing wave, occupying but one pi,ace at 
any moment, and leaving all behind a dead let. 
Universal Humanity is immanent everywhere and at 
every moment—I will not say, a circle of which the 
centre is everywhere and the circumference nowhere,— 
but M any rate, genericatly present in each racc- 
conscioiisness, though each race may not have reflected 
the perfect type or pattern. From the statical poim 
of view. Universal Humanity, thpugh present in each 
race, is diversely embodied, reflected in specific modes 
and forms. The ideal of Humanity is not completely 
unfolded in any,, for each race potentially contains 
the futis^ of the ideal, bilt actually renders a few 
bases only, some expressing lower or fewer, others 
igher or more numerous ortes. ..To trace the outlines 
of this universal ideal, we must collate and compare 
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ihe fragmeniary imperfect reflections, not at all in 
eclettic fashion, but as we seek to discover a real 
Species or genus among individual variations and 
modes:—and a Congress like this fulfils a glorious 
mission in helping to realise the Vision of Universal 
•Hiiinanily, a Vision no less wondrous than the mani¬ 
festation of the Universe-body of the l,ord in the Gita 
to Arjuna’s wondering gaze. "I'hc moral unity of the 
Human Race i.s fast taking the place of many of the 
out-worn creeds of the ancient or mediaeval world, 
and the Vision of Universal Humanity f>f which we get 
a i.inializing glimpse beneath the j5rot(;an iransforma- 
liotiN of rac«‘ and cull, is onlv the vet unrisen sun 
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which looms in the horizontal mists on which it has 
cast its image. 

It is this conception of social evolution 
and universal history which alone, when 
properly worked out, and applied to the 
study of the different world-cultures, will be 
able to offer a solution to the problem 
which the nationalities conference was 
trying to tackle. 

London, July 29, 1910. E. Willis. 
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I T is a little difficult to understand why 
writers of fiction should so often show 
a morbid eagerness to make their 
heroes and heroines true to the facts of 
daily life, as it is co..ceived, in those traits 
which are meanest and ugliest. It would 
sometimes seem as if conceptions of the 
usual which were so revolting could only 
have emanated from social circles which 
were also coarse and vulgar. Why, in a 
recent pretty little story, should pains have 
been taken, several limes over, to state that 
the husband here took a quiet pull at the 
brandy bottle, that he carried the odour 
of brandy, that he was slightly arbitrary 
m liis treatment of his young wife under 
these circumstances, and^at the same time 
u little fulsome in his hospitality to 
widow who had just arrived? We tremble 
for the happiness of the girl, as we read, 
for we feel certain that the author would 
not have brought these vulgarities to 
our notice, and emphasised them, as he 
has done, without some urgent necessity 
'll his story. Yet after all there is no 
necessity. All the purposes of the little 
tale would have been served just as well, 
‘f the husband of the heroine had been 
a gentleman ! 

It may be thought that realism demands 
"not closeness to facts, but -a precise 
reflection of the poorest and most sordid 
tacts that can be selected. Now some of 
think realism a perverse ideal, in art; 
and yet, even if it be accepted as the 
highest, it has never been, maintained by 
realists that writers and readers should 
wallow in the unclean or un-beautiful, for 


its own sake. Even Xola, the king of 
realists, only held the delineation of evil 
to be desirable, for the stern and strict 
purpose of emphasising the ideal that was 
outraged anil forsworn. Evil that merely 
resulted in the reader's aimlessly spending 
his time in unworthy company, would have 
seemed, even to Zola, a simple piece of 
nastiness. The portrayal of the bad is 
permitted in art, but it is known as satire, 
and should be full of purpose. There is, 
in fact, no artistic justification for this 
determined choosing of low company. 
European fiction which has presumably 
furnished the ideal, has never been without 
some writers- -take Henry Seton Merriman, 
Maarten Maartens, and Mrs. Voynich, for 
example—who rejoice in delineating 
society and persons with whom the reader 
feels it an honour to have associated. 
Why should this not always be a 
dominant impression, after the reading of a 
story ? Why should we visit, in the pages 
of a magazine, people we would not look 
at in real life ? It must be remembered that 
not only are people known by the company 
they keep, but also, people become like the 
company they keep. Nothing has so mould¬ 
ing an influence upon us, as the compani¬ 
ons who haunt our dreams. In filling the 
sub-conscious mind with images of those 
who fall below the ordinary standards of 
good taste and good breeding, we are 
really hanging leaden weights on the wings 
of the soul, by which to prevent its rise. 
We are first contented to make the writteri 
page interpret life at its lowest and worst, 
and then the cynical mood invades the 
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garden of our own life and habit, arid we 
make our actions repeat what our favourite 
writing and reading have declared to be 
the truth. We lose the sensitiveness that 
ought to protect the well-born against 
degradation. 

Let us fairly understand the matter 
once for all. There is no embargo 
upon loftiness of conduct. I'here are few 
who are not glad to find themselves in 
noble company. Fine dreams are after all 
the best. And the world, every world, 
contains quite a number of grand and 
generous characters. Men are quite often 
both brave and tender. Women are some¬ 
times exquisite in strength and sweetness. 
And the gradations up to these things are 
at least as numerous and as often met with, 
as those down to their opposites ! These 
statements are not less true of Hindu than 
of European society, not less true of the 
middle classes than of the peasantry. They 
are true of all, and a man whose art is to 
endure must be a genius in character and 
moral insight, as well as an artist in the 
choosing of beautiful words and pregnant 
phrases. 

The little that I know of modern Indian 
fiction teaches me that it is still seeking, 
as was Indian art, til! a short while ago, 
for a glimpse of the true Indian spirit of 
beauty. It is often exquisitely gentle and 
humorous in manner. It is sometimes full 
of feeling and pathos. But the true Indian 
spirit is full of the highest idealism, with 
the most restrained expression. What it 
would tell, it hints, and life itself it regards 
as a play of light and shadow above the 
depths. Can we venture to claim that we 
have yet expressed this ? 

1 read one story once, that held the 
true spirit captive, like the light in an opal. 
Who wrote it and where it came from, 1 do 
not know, but the name of the'tale itself I can 
never forget. It was Dulal Boatman, or Dulal 
Maji, I suppose. It told of the boatman 
and his wife and child, and their home in a 
hut by the river-side. One day Dulal Boatman 
came home and found that his wife, and with 
her the water-vessels, had disappeared. He 
knew at once what had happened. She had 
.gone down to the river, to fill the pots, and 
the crocodile had carried her off. Like a 
madman, he seized the child, got out the 
boat and set off up the river, to the place 


two miles away, where he knew that the 
crocodile had his haunt. As he came near 
the spot, a squall suddenly rose and up¬ 
set the boat. Then, for the first time, 
Dulal Boatman remembered the necessity 
of saving his child. He caught him in his 
arms, clung to something that had floated out 
of the capsized boat,—and lost conscious¬ 
ness. When he awoke, he saw his wife’s 
face. Round him were the familiar things of 
his cottage. In a corner lay the baby, 
sleeping. Over him bent his wife. “Ah, 
dear heart !” she exclaimed, when she 
saw that he was conscious, why were you 
so frightened f Did you not remember 
the wedding at the neighbours? They 
came to me for our water-vessels, and 
I was only a few minutes late, in getting 
back !” Slowly a look of surprise l^rokc 
the calm of Dulal Boatman’s face, “What!" 
he said incredulously. “/Ire not, then, 
dead r 

When we consider all that is revealed in 
this story without being stated, all its 
reserve, and all the depth of emotion that 
it conceals, it may perhaps be admitted that 
the praise accorded to it is not too high. 
It has caught and expressed the very esseuice 
of the Indian genius. In fiction, it represent^ 
an insight as great and characteristic, as 
the finest works of the new movement in 
art. And it is ennobling. Whoever has 
read, will for the rest of his life make a 
habit of drawing reverently near, now and 
again, to the little hut by the river in which 
dwell Dulal Boatman and his wife. One 
watches her go about her household tasks. 
One watches her man go out to 
his day’s work, and again return, grave, 
tender, and quiet, a man, every inch of him. 
The baby has long ago grown up, and this 
many a day there has been a daughter-in- 
law, with her own children about her, in 
the little household. But still the hour m 
quiet has its place in the grandmothers 
scheme of life, and still Dula! Boatman 
can look up to the stars that shine at 
fall above the palms, and repeat to UiniseH 
his wondering question, “Is this, then, not 
Heaven ?” 

May we not hope for more of 
pictures, in the fiction that is growing dmv 
more popular? 


M. K 
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(August) 

(iRNKRAu Remarks: Decline 
OF Phought. 

S 'I’UDEN PS of current literature here, 
especially thos;e who were familiar 
with the English magazines of the 
Insi century, can hardly fail to mark a 
tlisiinct depreciation in their present 
intellectual standards and values. At one 
time. Ruskin and Carlyle, Huxley and 
Tviulall, Herbert Spencer and Frederick 
Harrison, (ireeti and Caird, Matthew 
Armdd and F. O. Maurice, (iladstone and 
Disrarli,- to speak only of the latter half 

(if the last century,.and others of that 

eiant race, gave frequently their best and 
noblest through the pages of the monthly 
iournals. Earlier in the century, the 
Edtuhuroh Reticiv, the Fortnightly Revieiv, 
Hhich-icnod's Magazine, the Quarterly 
ki: 7 '{cw, all tliesc, fashioned and advanced 
contemporary thought with a power and 
aiiihority tliat have scarcely been attained 
by their successors. Judging by those 
standards, our present-dav reviews and 
magazines seem to have very decidedly 
deteriorated. For one thipg, there are not 
many men of tho.se old giant types here 
to-day. The flow of literary or philosophic 
inspiration seems to have almost completely 
ceased for the time being. Such depressions 
come always and everywhere after a period 
of great intellectual effort and activity. 
And. then, there must come a fresh impluse 
fr<irn some new source, the revelation of 
some new idea), to revive the drooping 
liquid of the race. England, and indeed, 
*bc whole of Europe seem to be waiting 
"'r this new inspiration, that will come 
'■‘vidently now from the revived and 
jtjuvenated life and culture of the East. 

at the moment she seems to be passing 
tliiotigh the desert, a period of intellec- 
barrenness which is manifest in her 


current literature. Phere is scarcely any¬ 
thing of abiding scientific, or aesthetic, or 
speculative interest in the magazine literature 
of the present day. One oftentimes finds it 
difficult, indeed, to know' the difference 
between a well-written leader in the daily 
press and an article in a first-class magazine, 
except that the former is much shorter 
than the latter; but the intellectual level 
and even the literary style of both are prac¬ 
tically the same. The same ephemeralism 
characterises both. There is the same 
attempt to catch the popular fancy or 
appeal tt) passing interests and passions 
and the same desire to please rather than 
to instruct, to admonish, to guide and edify. 
The fact is that literature, like everything 
else here has become a trade; and like 
every other trade it is more or less in the 
grip of the capitalist. The capitalist here, 
as elsewhere, looks primarily to his profits. 
He produces the wares that w'i!) sell. The 
larger the sale the greater is his profit. 
Inspiration is a quality of the soul ; and 
the soul can never work in fetters. Thought 
is not produced to dictation. On the 
other hand, the machinery for the 
publication of thought have become so 
complex and costly that few can command 
them. The invention of printing marks, 
no doubt, an important epoch in the 
history of human progress. But the evolu¬ 
tion of the modern printing machines has 
not been an unmixed good. As in other 
lines the elaboration of machinery has to a 
large extent upset the normal economic 
relation between consumption and produc¬ 
tion, so also here, in the field of literature, 
the outlay of capital required by the printer, 
has created an artificial need for the-produc¬ 
tion of printed matter far in excess of the 
actual intellectual needs of the people^ 
Consequently, there is a necessary deteriora¬ 
tion of quality. The printing press cannot 
lie idle. It must work continually to 
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prevent the outlay upon it being rt^l^ced 
to a dead-stopk. The wares that it produces 
must also be such as will sell well and sell 
quickly. They must suit the taste of the 
multitude. That taste is nowhere very high 
or rehned. And this economic factor of the 
literary trade is largely responsible for 
the decline of literary quality in current 
English literature. A complete reconstruc¬ 
tion of the entire economic structure of the 
British nation will be needed before we 
have anything like a real revival of thought 
and literature in these Isles. 

Take any of the current magazines, and 
you will find the general truth of these 
remarks. In the last quarter of the last 
century, the Nineteenth Century justly held 
the position of premier English Review. 
And, what do you find here todav ? Take 
the 

August Nineteenth Century 
for instance, and I do not think there is a 
single article here which will bear reproduc¬ 
tion in anv permanent form, or to which the 
reader will have to turn back again, except 
for purposes of current and ephemeral 
political controversy. The place of honour 
is held by an article by C. J. O’Donnell on 
Ireland and Conservatism. Who this writer 
is, ! cannot say. But the thesis which he tries 
to prove here is that Conservatism, in the 
broad sense, has greater chances in Ireland, 
among the Catholic populations of that 
country than it has now in the United 
Kingdom. His idea of Conservatism is 
that it 

has nothing national and still loss racial in it though 
it gives strength and permanence to every race and 
nation. It is not bounded by any creed, though a 
deep respect for religion, together with obedience to 
authority and the clcfeitce of properly lawfully acquired 
and honestly employed, is its most sacred tenet. 

It is easy to see from this definition of 
Conservatism, what the real motif of the 
article is. It is clearly an attempt to bring 
about, to quote the writer’s own words, an 
'"'^entente between the forces of Conservatism 
and the Irish people”. It is the British 
Liberals only who have so long flirted with 
the Irish Party in Parliament. Since the 
last General Election, the Irish Party has 
once more come to hold the balance of 
political power in the British Parliament; 
and there has been an evident desire in 
certain sections, at least, of the Conserva¬ 


tive Party, to try and exploit the Irish 
Nationalists in the interest of Conservatism, 
The so-called Independent Irish Nationalists 
under the leadership of Mr. O’Brien, have 
actually entered into some sort of association 
with the Unionists. Mr. O’Donnell’s 
attempt is directed towards helping a more 
close alliance between Ireland and 
Conservative Party-politics in Great Britain. 
But what about Home Rule? 

Irish Home-Rule and British 
Conservatism. 

Mr. O’Donnell recogni.ses in the Home- 
Rule movement, which has got such a 
strong hold on the Irish mind, a gntve 
obstacle to the establishment of an entente 
between “the forces of Conservatism and 
the Irish people.” Personally, he is not, 
he admits, as much enamoured of Home- 
Rule as most of his countrymen are. The 
Home-Rule policy has, in h’S opinion, “the 
disadvantages ol a narrow outlook united 
to a slender purse.” And, “as things stand 
at present, I believe, the Irish Party m the 
House of Commons in alliance with Con¬ 
servatism, could do infinitely more good 
to Ireland than any local legislature can.” 
But he knows that the Irish people will 
never take this opportuni.st view. He 
admits this. 

National pride, it had l>e<-n saiti, is to a n.ihoii 
what her fair fame is to a woman, and no m.iteri.d 
gain will turn aside the Irish race parmanenlly from 
its determination to wipe away the dishonour of ihr 
national ravishment at the time of the Hnion. 

The Conservative Party will have, there¬ 
fore, to seriously find out some method of 
compromise between Home-Rule for Ireland 
and the maintenance of the unity and 
integrity of the British Empire. Such a 
compromise is not possible, thinks Mr. 
O’Donnell. And half a dozen unprejudiced 
Englishmen and half-a-dozen level-headed 
Irishmen can easily find a solution by 
meeting in a friendly conference, in half’ 
a-dozen months. 

The idea of self-government is of the very cssi'iii-i' 
of British policy, even in the minds of the 
reactionary Tory. At the same time, Irishnif'i 
fully recognise that il is of the essence of 
policy that the British Empire must be mainUiineu 
one and undivided. Is il impossible to clabora*'’ 
some formula combining these two political acfii''’’’' 
the one strengthening the other T There arc 
things an imperial legislature can yield to no 
subordinate law-makers: foreign policy, the ArinVi 
the Navy, and Imperial finance. On tHe other hanOi 
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very much now within the purview of the Home 
Office, the Local Government Board, and the Board 
nf Trade, mi^hl with ^eat advantage be delegated. 
( oiiservatism in England has been too much of an 
Anglo-Saxon and Church of England coterie. It 
must drop the poor ideal of a merely tribal ambition 
and dare to be the leader of peoples. It must go 
down into the streets and factories and out among 
the classes and nations and creeds that make up this 
agglomerate Empire. It must seek for Conservative 
allies among them all. It must delve and dive in 
search of them. Above all, England must be satisfied 
with the hegemony that is her right. She must be 
predominant partner by virtue of her stature and 
her strength, but the other nations must be on their 
and not on their backs, with head.s erect justly 
prouti of their ancient nationalities, propping her up 
aiul working with her, having forgotten that thev 
wore conquered. The polic)’ of Home-Rule all 
round radiating from tlie centre of a really lmperi.'d 
Parliamonl, representative of every race and every 
(dloiiy, is the only hope of a united Empire, and can 
alone give a suia* foundation to a broad and true 
Imperialism. 

I have given this rather long cjuotation 
because it is the best in the whole article. 
Yet what feeble light after all does it throw 
upon the problem of Imperialism? The 
whole rcci/)e is absolute quackerv. And the 
fact that "such cjuackery is raised to the 
d'gnity of statesmanship shows the shallow¬ 
ness of the thought of the age in which we 
live. 

Lhe Third French Repi-blic. 

Phe next article in the Nuieteenth Century 
IS hy Professor Dicey who discourses upon 
the Third French Republic. It is a study of 
the strength and weakness of the present 
I'rench Constitution. It is something more. 
It is an attempt to work out certain broad 
political generalisations from the experi¬ 
ences of the French Republic. The central 
idea of the article is that there is really no 
absolute value of Constitutions. At one 
lime Republicanism had almost been 
raised, specially in France, to the dignity 
nf a faith. But now, in the words of a 
krenchman, Republicanism has not only 
ceased to be a heresy, hut it has also 
ceased to be a faith, and tl ut the 

civilised world, and not in France only, 
ihere prevails a singular scepticism as to 
ihe value of Constitutions. 

The American Negro as a Political 
Factor. 

Professer Kelly Miller's article on the 
above subject is perhaps of larger interest. 

presents an able and informing estimate 


of the political capacity, and the patriotic 
services to the American Republic, of the 
American Negro. Whatever the position of 
the Negro in his old habitat in Africa, 
whatever his stage of evolution or peculiari¬ 
ties of culture, it is impossible to deny, 
holds Professor Miller, that the transplanted 
African has manifested surpising capacities 
and aptitudes for the standards of his 
European captors, so that the races must 
now be separated, if at all, hy purely 
artificial barriers. 

This iipw.ird struggle on the part of the African has 
been against continuous doubt, ridicule, and contemp¬ 
tuous denial on the part of those who would profit by 
his inferior status. 'I'hose who once assumed the pietv 
of ihcir (lav and generation at one time stoutly declared 
that the negro did not possess a soul to be saved in the 
world to come, but was merely as the beasts who perish ; 
but he is now considered the matt of over-soul, as 
Emerson would .sa\, by reason of his marvellous 
emotional characteristics. Tlien the wise ones main¬ 
tained that he did tu)f possess n mind to be enlightened 
according t»> the standards of h'.uropean intellect, and 
hence he was forbidden a knowledge of Ic-tters. The 
same tiogma .ithrmcd that the black man could not 
work except utider the stern compulsion of the while 
man's beneficent whip, and that lie would die out 
under freedom. But all these dogmas ha\'e been 
disproved bv the progress of events. 

The negro in America is an organic pari 
of what may be called the American nation. 
Even the helots were a part of the Greek 
nation, though slaver}- was their lot. Even 
before the American Revolution the negro, 
though a slave, was still an essential part 
of the body politic. But his emancipation 
has made him even a more intimate part 
of the body politic. A nation, says Professor 
Miller, consists of the pet»ple living in a 
prescribed territory who hold the same 
general belief, sentiment, and aspiration. 
The negro is, therefore, though notan .Aryan 
but undoubtedly an American. He is not 
only a recipient but a partaker in all of the 
objects and aims of Government. But 
the present re-actionary political tenden¬ 
cy has produced a class of political leaders 
who base their motive on race-hatred and 
strife. It is these people who declare that 
the negro is' incapable of self-government. 
But what is self-government ? asks Professor 
Miller, and answers it thus.— 

If by the power of .self-government we mean the 
ability of any people to exi.si according to the reqtvire- 
menls of their own stage of dcv'olopment under their old 
autonomy, and to adjust themselves to that environ- 
menl, then all the peoples on the face of the earth arc 
capable of self-government. If, on the other hand, 
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it implies the ability of the retarded races to fifg^ate 
their affairs after the fashion of the most advanted 
section of the European people, then the question is 
not only unnecessary but preposterous. Ireland has 
for years been waging- a gigantic struggle for the price¬ 
less boon of self-government, as the Englishman 
understands and exercises that function. But England 
on the other hand is determined to with-hold it on the 
ground that the wild hysteric Celt is not prepared to 
exercise so high a prerogative with safety to himself 
and to the British Empire. The masses of the popula¬ 
tion of Europe with centuries of inherited freedom and 
civilisation l>ehind them are not deemed fit for self- 
government in the most exalted sense of that term. 
Indeed it is only the Anglo-Saxon race that has as 
yet demonstrate the capacity to use this prciogaiiM- 
as a means of social and political progress. 'I'hc 
revolutions and counter-revolutions and rumours of 
revolutions which are almost daily orcuring in South 
and Central American Republics sh<»w that the forms 
of government copied from Anglo-Saxon models ;irefar 
in advance of the development of these Latin copyists. 
Self-government is not an absolute but a relative 
term. The Red Indian governed himself ft>r centuries 
before the advent of the pale-face, and throve much 
belter under his own autonomy than under alien 
control. The negroes of Hayii under (heir own form 
of government are as happy and contented, as thrifty 
and progressive, and arc approaching the standards 
of European civilisation as surely and as rapidly as 
the corresponding number of blacks of Jamaica un<ler 
British control, or as a like number of negroes In 
Goergia under the dominion of the Stars and Stripes. 
If it be true that the negro has never shown any 
conspicuous capacity for self-government after the 
European standard, it is also true that the white race 
has not yet shown any conspicuous success in govern¬ 
ing him. 

H'he Fortnightly Review. 

The leading articles in the August ForU 
nightly are devoted to British naval and 
military affairs. In one article the writer 
tries to dissipate the Jingo panic regarding 
England’s unpreparedness for defending her 
traditional naval supremacy against the 
rising naval organisations of other powers, 
fn the other article, the writer Mr. George 
F. Shee, puts in a plea for conscription as 
against the scheme of what is called the 
Territorial Force. He contends that the 
efforts of those who oppose the adoption 
by Great Britain of the modern, just, and 
democratic principle of manhood’s service 
for home defence, are injurious to the best 
interests of Empire. 

For in an age when every other civilised nation has 
organised the whde of its resources, physical, moral, 
and material, by pasting its manhood through the 
public school of the national army, these opponents 
of reform would tic us for ever to the haphazard and 
obsolete methods of the past, methods which, by their 
very nature, make proper preparations for war in time 


of peace impossible, and result inevitably in extrava- 
gant waste of blood and treasure when war comes, 
and in that “muddling” which may not always be 
’•through”. The type of mind which Mr. Hurd (the 
writer who opposed conscription, in previous articles 
in the Review) represents would, in fact, through iis 
short-sighted and p;irtial view of national dcfcnti*, 
expo.se our home army to destruction at the hand.s of 
a trained enemy, leave our over-seas dominions at 
the mercy of .1 bold attack, and, in the name of sea- 
power, hamstring the navy and tether it to our shores 
so that, huddling behind it, and putting our money 
on inachincry rather th.’in on Man-Power, we m-ay 
w'ait until the growing naval power of some virile 
rival breaks through the cordon and aims at our heart 
the blow which must end for ever, not merely our 
position among the nations, but our Empire. 

The student of English literature will find 
the article on Byron and Mary Chaworth, 
of some interest; while thq article on 
Talleyrand presents a fairly good and 
interesting picture of European, and 
particularlv French, society and politics 
during the close and the beginning of the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth century. 

I'he Contemporary Review. 

The place of honour in the August 
Contem^rary is given to an article by Sir 
C. P. llbert, one-time Law Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council in India, and at present 
Clerk of the House of Commons, who draws 
upon the records of the House to present 
the story of previous conferences between 
the two Houses of Parliament in Great 
Britain. It has a special interest to the 
British public in view of the Conference 
between the leaders of the two dominant 
Parties that is now sitting over the question 
of the Lords’ veto. The article by Ur. 
Sven Hedin, the celebrated explorer, on 

The Policy of The Dalai Lama. 

has received added importance from the 
latest developments in Tibet. He defends 
Lord Curzon’s policy of thesocalled Tibetan 
Mission. But regrets that the fruits of that 
Mission had been allowed to be dropped 
from the hands of the British who had 
plucked them. Tibet was under the 
suzerainty of China. But when the Briti.'^h 
went into the Tibetan territory with an 
armed force, fought the Tibetans and drove 
their ruler, Dalai Lama, accross the border, 
they did not take full advantage of the 
occasion. While Britain was fighting 
Tibetans, China, their real over-lord, 
complacently looked on the game, 
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;ts soon as the British retired from the 
country, after signing a Treaty with a 
number of people none of whom, it seems, 
had actual responsibility for so doing, the 
Chinese Government commenced to tighten ‘ 
their hold on this distant province which 
had never been made into a consolidated 
Chinese province before. 

And the treaty itself, with its ten paragraphs, 
Ignored (’Inna, the suzerain stale, in an extraordinaiy 
way. It was only Gr<*ai Hritain and Thibet who were 
parlies to it. Hut the future belonged to China, and 
ilie Dalai Lama was on his way to Peking. When 
paragraph nine stales that “no representative or agents 
(.1 tureign power shall U* admitted to rhihel," that is 
aimed at Russia, for ('hina had had representatives 
and .igetUs in I'hibct for centuries. Nr) one then 
.iivp«*(;lr d that it would be Thtna who making use of 
111! unfeltercil freedom, would upset things in Thibet 
.111(1 lake steps against it which ife f,u to annulled all 
inalies, however nl.'^n^■ red seals were .aftixral to 
llieiii. 

riic (jioverninent of India was not 

entirely blind to this fact, and within less 
than two years of the signing of the above- 
mentioned treaty, in April 1906, a convention 
was signed by (jreat Britain and China 
in regard to I hibet. f'his treaty which 
■ •niained that “ Phe (lovernnicnt of Great 
Britain engages not to annex Pliibetan 

icrntoiy 4)r to interfere in the administration 
ol Thibet ; and the (lovernment of China 
also iiuicrtakes tiot to permit anv other 
foreign state to interfere with the territory 
or internal administration of I hibet”, rectig- 
niseil the suzerain authority of China in 
1 hibet, and left China to do in Thibet 
whatever was suited to her wishes or her 
interests. In the Anglo-Russian Convention 
of the following year, (August 31st, I907\ 
England and Russia engaged to respect 
(hinese suzerainty over Thibet and only 
treat with Thibet through the Chinese 
Government. 

1 here was not then much of England’s prestige in 
I hibet. How quickly had the Tlilbetans forgotten 
die expedition ot 1888! Thai they forgot ihc invasion 
"f 904 even more quickly was the fault of the 

I'l'glish ihctnselves. To begin with, il was a mistake 
"II the D.'irt of the English statesman who then 
g'lvcrried India from l^ondon to cut down the war cost 
be paid to one-third of the original sum. It was 
'•I'll more fatal that he let Russia frighten him into 
pacualtng the Chiimbi Valley. One need not think 
how absurd it was tfuit the Secretary of State for India 
■liluwed a foreign power to dictate what he w;is to do 
' " the frontier of India, e'^prci.ilb ;is it was a territory 
d' lt to belong to Hut the natural result 

"I ihe evacuation was. that the Thibetans .saw a sii^ of 
"I "kiuHis in It. Several prominent 'Thibetans explamed 


it to me by saying that the English neither could nor 
dared keep the (Jnumbi Valley. Every other Asiatic 
people would have reasoned in a similar way. The 
greater was their respect for Chinese, who, without 
sacrificing one soldier, at the same time took not only 
the Chumbi Valley but the whole of Thibet. 'They 
reaped all the gain for which the English had 
worked. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

This magazine, which held, at one time, 
a very high position in British periodica! 
literature, has decidedly fallen off from its 
old level of literary excellence. Indeed, one 
rarely hears of it now. The Aiiigustnumber 
before me, contains little of any high merit 
or large intellectual or social interest. And 
my reason for noticing at all here is that it 
has an article of some interest to the Indian 
reader, under the heading of 

The Silent India. 

It is admittedly written by an Anglo- 
Indian ; and there are internal evidences of 
the writer having been a member of the 
Civil Service in the United Provinces. He 
has the common prepossessions of his class; 
and has little love for the English-educated 
Indian, the class which supplies the lower 
ranks of the Government service in India. 
He is not without the usual leaven of 
liberalism either. His ideal of Government 
is that of the old Ma~Bap or paternal type. 
If there were less law.s, and no lawyers, 
and the offic als were allowed to peacefully 
do tlteir duty bv the teeming populations 
of the land, treating them perhaps like 
little children but all the same with real 
kindness and affection, all would still be 
well in Itulia. And he strongly supports 
the present policy of conciliation and re¬ 
pression inaugurated bv Lord Morley ; only 
he thinks that the new and expanded coun¬ 
cils should be so constituted that they will 
find room not for the egoistic pleader or 
politician but for the real leaders—the 
natural leaders of the people. .All this is 
old story, and would not deserve any notice 
at all. But there are glimpses in this 
article of the soul of the real Indian people, 
which makes it really interesting and even 
profitable reading. Though his politics may 
be crude, his opinion on public questions 
deeply coloured with the prejudices of -his 
caste, and lacking in both breadth and 
insight, his picture of Indian village life 
is true and charming, in its own way. 
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Speaking of the position of the Indian 
woman, the writer says : - 

Much ignorant noitseniic is spoken and written 
about the miserable and degraded position of woman 
in India. She holds tlie same power and influence 
which woman, as women, exercise, all the world over. 

She is not enlightened, in the European 
sense of the term; but though illiterate, 
she is really not uneducated. Her life is 
not dull from her point of view, and she 
is quite content with her position, though 
she can not read or write. She has consider¬ 
able freedona, especially in the village, and 
goes about freelv, doing her work either at 
home, or sometimes even in the field. 
These fields 

in India art* teeming with life and colour: men. 
women, and chihiren at work, or [jassing along the 
roads or footpaths, give a bustling aspect to the scene, 
and the blue and red garments mostly worn by the 
agricultural women, dotted about among the green 
crops give a very bright and pleasing impression to 
the eye. During the day the village is practically 
abandoned, and somehow or other there seems to be 
something ijr other to emjdoy the j)eop}e—sowing, 
weeding, irrigating, harvesting, and j)lanting out 
rice. 

Our Eastern farmer is an industrious and thrifty 
man, and he and his sons and emjili>yees are up at day 
light, and having repeated some texts from tlie 
Puranas, made oblations to the sun, cleaned their 
teeth with sticks which they throw away, 
pr<x:ee<l muffled up in blankets over their lieads and 
bodies and with nottiing round their legs, to the scene 
(if their labours. They will wash themselves over at 
a well in the fields, sa\ their prajers. take their forid. 
smoke the pipe of j)eare, slee[» for an hour or two 
during the great heat (■! tlie day and return home 
after their work at sunset. I'hen they again pray, 
take the principal meal, and after more smoking and 
per chance a chat untier the council tree, lie down tr) 
rest wrapped up in their blankets on a rrmgh bed 
constructed of wood and laced with stout string. 

The little comnmnity is a distifKt unit in itself, and 
differing from conditions in other countries, most f)f the 
labourers work for thcnrselves atid not for employers, 
—a fact to be borne in mind by oracles on wage 
statistics. Lalloo the weaver and his caste fellows 
provide most of the clothing and blankets; Huddhoo 
the sweeper and his class look to the conservancy of 
the place ; Paiga the watchman {a modest servant of 
the Government, clad in a blue jean cc>at and red 
puggri, registrar of births and deaths, and the usual 
ultimate sources of evidence in police cases) rends the 
air at night with wild howls to keep off 
marauders; Seetul the water-carrier disftenses that 
commodity to consumers from his leather bag ; and 
the barbar shaves the community, retails gossip, and 
usually acts as the preliminary go-between among the 
parents when arrangements are made for alliances 
between the young folk of the village, before the 
family priest opens negotiati<ms. The brahmin at the 
sbrioe attends to their religious wants, while the 
‘Tatwari" k<»ps the revenue amounts and records the 


changes of tenure of land on curious, portable and 
dirty ma|.>s. 

Life proceeds very quietly in the village, with few 
excitements beyond the religious festivals, the visits 
to the neighbouring weekly markets, the occasional 
ins^iection by a “Sahib* connected with one or other 
of the State departments, or the outbreak of epidemic 
disease. Literature is at a discount, for few can 
read, and the tastes of those who can run mostly 
towards descriptions of the remarkable deeds and 
exploits of wr)rthies in the distant past akin to the 
classic legend of the Great Panjandrum, or else to 

the counsels and wisdom of religious sages.Of 

crime, there is very little—the circumstances of all 
are so well known that theft is almost certain (if 
detection: female frailty is attended with more 
deterrent consequences than the divorce court; and 
outbreaks of violence Ixitween individuals are few 
and -far between. The village council settles very 
many disputes, and cistracism from the caste is a 
terrible penalty. 

American Magazines. 

Harper’s. 

All the prominent American magazines 
are illustrated publications and in a general 
way rank with monthlies like the Strand 
or the Wide World Magazine^ Royal, Rail 
Mall, and others of the class published in 
England. There is a preponderance in this 
class of magazines of light literature, ' 
short stories and interesting and sensational 
writings. And so far as ail these are con¬ 
cerned, it is hardly po.ssible to deny tliat 
the American publications reach a far 
superior level than the English ones. It i-* 
always a delight to read the stories in the 
Harper's Monthly. Their humour as well 
as their pathos, their plot and their literary 
execution are immensely superior to those 
of the illustrated monthlies published in 
England. The August Harper's has as usual 
a number of exceedingly readable stories. 
The first story depicts with considerable 
power the story of a medi«eva! maiden 
“that was convent-bred from her babyhood, 
she had no other strangene.ss than being 
beyond Nature maidenly. The depths of 
a maid are worship and wonder, the near¬ 
ness of (iod and the remoteness of man : 
in Ysobel (that is the name of the heroine) 
these lay as it were open to the eye, anti 
there was little else.” She was the daughter 
of a nobleman who spent his days anJ 
nights in prayer and study, in fasts and 
meditations, and the reading and writing 
of huge books. He was called saint and 
sorcerer, but without proof of either: 
whether or no his lore spread into other 
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this. She was the sister of two brothers, 
who “rode forth to plunder and rode back 
to revel : saving the nobility that gave an 
edge to their ill-doiiig. they were no better 
than common robbers and rioters.’* With 
brothers such as these she could have no 
communion. With her father, she might 
have a dry converse of mind and soul, but 
any confesser would have been more 
fatherly. Ysobcl dwelt within herself, 
little regarded and very lonely. 

Deiiijf thus parted from earth, she dwelt in the 
lellnvvslup of thing's unearthly; the hosts td heaven 
aiiil lieli, and the soulless spirits of enchantment. 
Slic spoke aloud with anyels in the niorning, and 
sliuddered in [jer h^d because the wicketiness in the 
c.i-'lte drew devils as (lies to carrion. And becau.se 
men were loathly to hu and the saints chill, she 
liiaiif* in her imaf'ininfi prince of fairy that was 
marvellouslv strong atut beautiful whereof she told 
iierself nuinlx^rless tales. I'herein she did not "ther- 
wist' than as other maids that have commonly in 
inv isure of tlieir misknowledge of man some dreams 
if angel puritv and giant force, w’liite wings upon 
a jt.iir <if mighty shoulders But she went Ix^yond 
till- cotnmon. Her prince gre%v alniost visible to her 
tlir-iiigli much brooding: she knew everv hair of his 
lu ad, every ro|-»r of his raimetd : atnl from fashioning 
l.iles ub nU him she came t" talking to him as with 
;ti<- powers of holines.s. Herein her heart misgave 
fu r so that she implnreit llie saints whether it was 
iduiatty thus to worshij) a graven image of tin? mind, 
but tliereto the saints answt'rf'd notliing: and she 
Would Speak of it ton" human creatures. What is 
strange. ther»- was in tliis fantas> no warmth 
iior Color of love. Her prince \v..s ;i rom(iaiiion, 
'I i)iother glorified, a familiar saint. Ills hainl was 
kiiidlines-S. and liis kisses were as (lakes of smiw. 
•Marri igc was to her like death, a thing unthinkable : 
"iilv afte.r death at least was a dear vision of 
Paradise. 

It will be easv from this short extract for 
the reader to judge of the stvle of the fiction 
that Harder s treats its readers with. There 

not only a .superior literary art but a very 
hifjh order of psychological analysis and 
oftentimes deeply religious tone that 
^.'haracterise the stories published in this 
rnagazine. In the August Harpers there 

>n addition to the usual complement of 
^t iries an eminently readable article on 


In this article the writer deals with those 
British artists who have “as a rule led that 
independent existence which is the portion 
of all dreamers, and have used nature 
merely as a back-ground upon which to 
picture their own more insistent fancies. 
To this class belonged as great masters, 
painters, like Turner and Watts. They deal 
in ideas and forms which are more or less 
creative. Against the sturdy actuality of 
their colleagues, they array the vague and 
appealing symbols of an abstract world. 
With the passing of the late (iedrge Freder¬ 
ick Watts, it was generally assumed that 
as far as hmgland was concerned, imagina¬ 
tive painting was substantially at an end, 
but the writer of this article contends that 
'riiough for a time the fresh vision ami sun-tipped 
brushes of the out-door painters of the dav swept all 
before them, the dignity, austerity, and tender 
inspiration which have always cliaracterised a certain 
portion of ilte British consciousness remained in tact. 
The movement away from the shimmering brightness 
of impressionism of the specific observation of the 
realist sliows it<elf in various channels of activity. In 
common with most modern British art it is <lecorative 
in feeling, its exp'uienls touching their every theme 
with a beauty ami balance unknown to those win* take 
tlieir Compositions direct from Nature. As a rule 
tliese new' idealists rel\’ chielly upon tlie past for their 
material, tht>ugii no congenial sui*ject is foreign to 
their Inste. I hcir motives are as various as human 
invention itself, Tlie stately “'vmmetrv of Hella«;. the 
deep himianilv of Scured sii'iy. or tiie gay mmchalance 

a park scene, all fall within tlieir proviuco. Ibilike 
the p.iinters of (hiily life they do riot form a compact 
hodv No jtartic.ular society binds together their 
disparate eflofts. They exliibit here, there and every¬ 
where, and their activitit«» are as scattered as their 
several sources of iiisf»iration. 

Charles M. Shanan, Charles Ricketts, 
Augustus John, these are the principal 
artists who represent what the writer calls 
the idealism in moderrt English art. Their 
aim is to maintain the broad tradition of 
beauty throughout the ages rather than 
devise newer more complex forms of 
expression, 

London, Aug. 5, /9/0. Haridas Bharati. 
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THE ART OF ENAMELLING ON METALS 


U. 

Manipulation. 

S HEET of wrought iron is generally used 
for • Cast iron is rarely 

used ; because it has many disadvan- 
tages» such as, it requires gradual cooling, 
and molten mass freely settles on it. 
Specially prepared sheet iron in England is 
largely used throughout the world. This 
iron sheet should contain sufficient quantity 
of carbon, so that they are capable of being 
driven <^ut to various forms and depths by 
stamping press. In order to give shape to 
big things hydraulic press was used and for 
small things screw press and lever press 
were used. These two were worked with 
hands. But now-a-days the drawing 
presses are being used. The drawing presses 
are for the purpose of forming seamless cups, 
bowls, boxes, baths, saucepans and other 
hollow ware from round and other shaped 
blanks. .'The method of producing stampings 
in these presses is very simple. First of all, 
possible number of blanks are to be cut 
from one iron sheet, A bl mk having been 
placed upon the die, the attendant sets 
the press in motion by means of the hand 
lever at right hand, causing the blank- 
holder to descend and press evenly all 
round the outer edges of the blank. While 
the pressure plate remains stationary 
dwelling with a constant pressure on the 
blank, the punch descends and draws the 
blank from between the pressure plate and 
die iqtp the shape required. On the 
upstrofe• the extractor lifts the article out 
of the die. ready for removal by hand. 
This is far in advance of the older methods 
of stamping. The dies are subjected to 
considerably less strain, and article in this 
case is produced in one operation, whereas 
under the older methods it requires about 
5—20 operations according to the nature 
of work. 

To remove oil and to loosen the scales 
these wares are submitted to heat. Next 


these are dipped into a sulphuric acid bath 
made of one part of acid and twenty 
parts of water, and the last traces of acid 
are removed by dippiog]i>tl}trm 
soda soluti«m. Follo\%ing the bath they 
are rinsed in water, after which they are 
thoroughly scoured with fine sand. Again 
they are rinsed in boiling water, and 
allowed to dry which should be done 
immediately, because if kept for any length 
of time the surface of the metal again 
becomes oxydised. 

The bath is constructed of hard wood, 
but as it is corroded and spoiled by the 
acid, it is advisable to coat inside with 
suitable varnish, and thereby to protect 
the wood from contact with the acid. 

The wares are now ready for the reception 
of ground enamel or first coating. Ground 
enamel may be applied to the metal either 
in the form of powder or of a liquid. A 
few years ago the powder coating was in 
general use, but at the present time the 
liquid form is in practice, as it is easy to 
apply and capable of forming a coating 
more uniform in thickness and less costly. 
In using the liquid material the wares are 
dipped into the liquid, any surplus being 
drained off, any parts that are not to be 
coated being wiped out by a clean chith- 
I he coated wares are then dried, putting 
them on rests in a drying stone heated to 
about 10'^ C. In the factory these coated wares 
are dried by the waste heat of the muffle 
furnace. Before charging, the temperature 
of the muffle must be raised to cherry red 
heat inside. The coated wares are intro¬ 
duced into the muffle with a long fork and 
are arranged over the fire-clay supports. 
The fork is then withdrawn and the door 
of the furnace is closed. The enamel 
coating will be uniformly melted within 
three to five minutes, and the wares are 
ready to be removed with the help of the 
fork in .the same manner as they were 
inserted. Before preparing them ready 
for the next operation these wares 
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should be carefully examined and the 
defective ones should be put aside. 

The next operation is tne coating of the 
wares with cover enamel i.t. second coat¬ 
ing. The temperature required to fuse the 
cover enamel is lower than that of the 
ground enamel. In ordet to rej;ul;ite this 
temperature the wares will be kept for a 
shorter time in the furnace or will be 
submitted to a somewhat lower tempera¬ 
ture. The latter system is preferable, 
because there is no possibility of fusion of 
the groundmass. The application of the 
cover enamel is performed in the .same way 
as in the case of ground enamel. The 
cover enamel should be made as liquid as 
possible, as the thinner the lavcr the hand¬ 
somer and more durable the enamel. 1 he 
temperature of the furnace sh<»uld be below 
iooo°C.; and the time taken is about five 
minutes. 

']‘he last operation is the application of 
the blue enamel. This eperatinn similar 
to that of cover enamel. One C(»at of blue 
should he sufficient, but if any defects are 
apparent a second layer is necessary- When 
coloured enamels are used, the ground mass 
is generally of low quality, ntade from 
impure materials. Ihen after brushing 
and packing, the finished wares are sent 
to the market. 

Frit Furnace. 

The best results are obtained in enamel¬ 
ling when the thoroughly ground and mixed 
ingredients are fused together, reground 
verv finely, and then applied to the metal 
surface in liquid state. In cheap enamels 
the ground enamel is sometimes applied 
without being melted, but it weakens the 
durability which can be obtained by fusing 
^he ingredients at first and regrinding. 
Two kinds of furnaces are generally used 
for melting, xhz : - tank and crucible. The 
tank furnace is used for melting a consi¬ 
derable quantities of enaniel, and crucible 

used for smaller quantities and as well 
for finer enamels. A description of 
ciucible furnace is given below. The 
J-rucibles are generally made of fire-clay. 
T he best crucibles are sold under the name 
“Hessian crucibles”. These arc very 
t’xpensivc, and scarcely last beyond one 
period of fusion. The life of the crucibles 
be lengthened (i) gradually raising 
temperaturct (li) not introducing 


cold mass into the crucibles, (iii) carefully 
protecting the hot crucibles from sudden 
cooling. The crucible will be put into the 
melting furnace in such a way as it may 
be protected from chills. 

A Hessian crucible is placed in the 
furnace, with a lid on the crucible. It stands 
on a tubular fire-proof support. At the 
bottom there is a hole, through which mol¬ 
ten mass runs off into a tube of water, 
which is placed just under the crucible. 

Muffle Furnace. 

The muffle furnace should be of such size 
that it may contain the quantity of work 
being turned out. For different classes of 
works, different sizes of furnaces are used. 
For this reason, it is better to have four or five 
muffle furnaces of different dimensions. The 
front of the furnace is closed in by a sliding 
door, and in this an aperture is cut, through 
which the process of fusion can be seen. 

Preparation of the Materials, 

Hard substances must be broken up and 
pounded in a stamping null or in any other 
suitable machines, thus reducing the lumps 
into an extremely fine state of division. 
Hard substances such as quartz and felspar 
are difficult to pulverise in their ordinary 
state. It is advisable to calcine the materi¬ 
als first and then put them into cold water, 
and after drying, powder them in a stamp¬ 
ing mill, the resulting coarse powder being 
sifted. I'he fine .siftings are ready for 
use. The remaining coarse powder is 
again treated in edge-runner mills. The 
coarse pr>wder is ground very finely by the 
edge-runners. If more homogeneous and 
finer product is required, then the powder 
coming from the mills is washed by sediment¬ 
ation. The coarser particles are used for 
ordinary enamels. Other raw-materials, 
such as, lime, soda, borax, nitre, etc., are 
reduced to fine powder in a stamping 
mill or in a mortar and then passed through 
900 meshes. All the materials should be 
finely powdered and carefully protected 
from dust, and thoroughly dried before 
mixing. 

The prepared materials are mixed in a 
proper proportion and mixing with about 
three times their bulk of water, are 
introduced into the glazing mills for 
thorough mixing through a large bung-hole 
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which is then closed over by a closedid. 
The cask into which the mixed materials 
are to be introduced, should not exceed 
the five gallon size and should not be 
more than two-thirds full. The cask 
containing materials will rotate until a 
condition ready for enamelling has been 
reached. 

Fuel. 

A large quantity of fuel is consumed in 
the enamelling factory to raise the masses 
to high temperatures in order to bring 
them into a state of fusion. In this respect 
the calorific power of fuel is not only a 
matter of importance, but it also mav 
exert its influence on the quality of 
enamel mass. Therefore the consumption 
of fuel is one of the most important items 
to be considered. In the tank or crucible 
furnaces, the character of the fuel, should 
not be neglected, because light ash, iron 
oxide or ifijurious gases that fuel yields, 
may enter into the enamel mass aud affect 
its colour. Almost any of the various 
kinds of fuel may be used, but the system 
of combustion differs in different furnaces. 
Charcoal is the best fuels available, as its 
calorific power is very great, but it is very 
costly. Any coal that burns freely and clean, 
giving off little smoke, and capable of 
complete combustion, is suitable for ena¬ 
melling. The deep black shiny varieties 
are the best kinds of coal. Anthracite 
is excellent in every way, as it consists 
almost entirely of pure carbon, giving off 
a high degree of heat without smoke. In 
order to burn anthracite properly, the 
hearth requires constant compressed air 
from a blower, which is not practicable 
in manufacturing scale. Coke is the 
best medium for obtaining the necessary 
temperature required in enamelling 
furnace. Coke is the by-product ob¬ 
tained from gas-works, consisting main¬ 
ly of carbon, therefore it is somewhat 


similar to that of anthracite. Owing to 
its porosity, it burns more freely than anth¬ 
racite and can be used without difficulty 
in any furnace, where the arrangement for 
draught is excellent. It is an excellent 
fuel for smelting enamel mass and it can be 
had cheaper in all places. 

Some precautions :— 

1. To make the surface of the sheet iron 
as nearly as possible like that of cast iron, 
so that ihe metal and enamel can In- 
adhered each other intimately as offereii by 
ca.st iron. 

2. The enamel masses intended for im- 
on sheet-iron ware must possess the highest 
co-efficient <'f expansion possible for vitreous 
substances. 

y The ground enamels should be »•{ 
fairly refractory character, those rich in 
felspar being the best for use on sheet iron. 

4. The firing of ground and cover 
enamels on sheet-iron ware requires a gre.u 
skill and shrtuM be carried out as quickK 
as possible. 

5. In all cases it must be reinembereil 
that the thinner the coat of the enamel die 
better it will be distributed over the iron 
wares, and the greater will l)e its adherence 
to the wares. 

6. The finer the iron sheet the greater 
must be the care used in coating it with 
enamel. 

7. .A careful record should be kept of the 
loss in weight of the drietl materials at 
each operation. The weighings should he 
made before and after melting and after 
crushing. 

8. I here should be alway.s a reserve nf 
mill-stones ready for use in the factory* as 
the stones wear away very quickly, 
frequently need trimming. 

{Concluded . 

Santipada Gupta, 
Ceramic Engineer, Tokyo. 
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Self-Government in India. 


T here are many “authorities’* possessed 
of extensive ignorance of ancient and 
modern India who hold that Indians 


have never been a self-governing people- 
We have always held a contrary opinj**'^ 
and stated the facts on which our opiniofi 
is based in many articles and notes. 
add a few more. 
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The late Dr. Leitner wrote : - 

"Ahovc all would I venture to draw your attention 
;i l onsideration of the circumstances which serve 
10 prove that the constitution of the native society in 
liuliii is emphatically autonomous and republican 
rwlietlier aristocratic as with the Hindus or democratic, 
as with the Sikhs and Sunni Muhammadans), and 
[hat this autonomy has ever been respected under 
itii' most despotic governments that preircded the advent 
nf British power. 

* * * * 

'‘ TIuto is, intlecd, scarcely a domain of human 
kni"vl('djft' ill which we cannol learn as much from, 

:s v\r (^an impart to, ‘the Hast'. I'he careful siudv 
fit the casie-sysiem of India will sutryest thouirhtv that 
inav ihrow lifjhl on proVilems in the solution of which 
we are still enga^''ed ill Kiirope. The more wc know 
III [he politics of Muhammadanism, Hinduism and 
Sikhism, the better must we be able to co-operaic 
with onr fellow-subjects of those faiths in measures 
111 ]>iihlic utilit\' and in the administration of India. 

( ert.iinlv, in educ;iiion, thev ensure its ilissernination 
mure bv treating piei\’ and knowledge as one and 
indivisible, than l)V the dualism which threatens 
111 dissociate religion fmm science in Hurope,**" 
indigenous Klemenls of Self-(?nveniment in India ; 
Iniroiluclion, )>p, v and vi.i 

''The Uepuiiliran, if .iristocralic. iiisiincts of the 
prnciiiCf; fPunjab are subdued under ;i practlralK- 
trrc'ponsihle bureauetac\ of aliens in measures, 
l(([ings, interest and knowledge, although ennobled 
b\- gfiod intentions. Kor sav what one ma\’. the 
inidiiions which have maintained Indian societv for 
lii'Kisands of verirs, ;ire Republican. If its fabrie. 
sliaken to its foundation, is to be cnnso!idal<‘d in ;i 
manner worth\' of British rule it must be b\' the spread 
"f Uepublic'an institutions. That these are not a 
rn,f\ Ik* shown bv a brief reference to the throe 
gicai Communities ihai inhaliit the Punjab. 

“I. Thu Sikhs 

b'ltn whom we took over the resptmsiblities of rule,'*' * *. 
Ml their atTairs. secular and spiritual, • • were 
n gulaied at the four gnat ‘Takhts’—lileralK Boards, 
Hlatform.s, or Thrones- of Akhalghar, Anandpur, Patna, 
■tiul Abchalnagar, wliere <*very Sikh, great or small, 
had a voice, for did not Guru (’uivind himself, after 
invi sting four disciples with the ‘pahnl.’ stand in a 
liuinhle attitude before them to be invested in Hi's 
iiiru’’ Again whenever Sikhs meet in tlie guru’s name 
then' is iha fifth Takhl. and it is not long ago that 
•'ll One of thorn the idolaltous practices, justified by 
th'' Durbar of Amritsar, were condemned by the 
eiaisent of the faithful assemliled at Akhalghar. 

* ® Men and women, clergv and laity, of saertrd 
;'"d profane descent, all, is merged in the one stand- 
'"U of ‘Sikh', —learner or disciple. 

“H.—The Muhammadans 
‘■o lar as they are Sunnis and people of the congre- 
g.ilion (Ahljamas'at), have no raison d'etrt if they 
do not acknowledge the elective principle in political 
mjitiers, the ground on which thev separated from the 
I h'-rf'nts of the hereditary principle, the Shiahs, 
ndeed with the latter the Sovereign ha.s .sunk below 
' priesthood, whilst with the former the greatest 
“'*T is only acknowledged if he rules thcocratically. 


The experience of their institutions, the absence of 
class or caste in pure Muhammadanism, and the 
partial success of the "llmuma” 'I'urki-sh Parliament, 
so long as it lasted, not to sjicak of the Council of all 
races of the revered .\ 1 -Ma’mun and other Khalifas, 
the autonomy of every race and cree<l under Turkish 
rule, are the examples, if not proofs, to be held out for 
onr encouragement in the noble task "which the 
Government has undertaken, if not for the guidance 
of our Muhammadan fcliow-cili/ens, 

“111.- -The Hindus 

arc an agglomeration of innumeralile commonwealths, 
each guvcined b\’its own sm ial anri religious laws, 
l'.a«h race, tribe and casie, cluster of families arid 
family, is a re|)ub!ic in confederation with other 
republics, as the I'nitcd Stales of Hinduism, each 
jealous of its prerogatives, but each a part of a great 
autonomy with Paiicbaxels in every trade, village, 
caste, and subsection of caste invested with judicial, 
social, commercial, and e\cn smnptuarv authority 
discussed in their own public meetings. Wh.'ii did it 
mailer who ihe tyrant was that tcniporarilx- obscured 
tbfir horizon .and look from them the surplus earnings 
which his de.aih was sure to roslorc to the country? 
K\( n now, if the hulk of the lower casti's did not settle 
their dilTi'unces at ihc Councils of their Boards, 
and if the resj^t'clable and conscrvaiixc classes did 
iKji shrink from aitrndancc at (dnrls of |uslice. wc 
might iiureasc the area of litigation a hundredfold 
.iiul vet not do a ti-nth of the work ih.il Is still done 
by ihe arbitration of the ‘Brotherhoods’. ; Do. pp. 

I— 

Dr. Leitner speaks above of the Hindus 
as an a^;»glomeratio:i of social republics. 
Wc have shown in our last number that 
republics, in the political sense, existed in 
ancient India for at least a thousand years, 
.Ark IxDi.vNs fit for self-government? 

In June or July. igoS. Mr. Ratanshaw 
Koyasji. a. a., l.l.b.. solicitor, of Blantyre, 
N'yasaland. contributed a telllnjg letter to 
India on the above subject and quoted the 
following words of the late Mr. Anstev : — 

“We arc apt to forget wlien we talk of preparing 
lieojilc in the Fast by eilucalioii, aiul all that .sort of 
thing, for Municipal government and Parliamentary 
government, that the Fast is the parent municipali¬ 
ties. Loral self-government, in the wiriest «ccej)tation 
of the term, is as • Id as the East itself No matter 
what |)ortion of that country, tliere is not a portion of 
Asia, from West to East, from North to South, which 
is not swarniing with municipalities: and iu»t only >o, 
but like to our municipalities of old. they are well 
bound together as in a species of net-wt)rk.-o that 
yi*u have icady-inade In your banrl the frame-W'ork of 
a great system of ref>resentatif)n, and all you have to 
do is to adopt what you have there. 

...Take the case of China I happenerl to be called 
upon to prepare a scheme of police administration ’for 
that portion of China which has fallen into our domi¬ 
nions. 'What did 1 do? Did I g*) to Germany, or 
the United States, or England in quest of models ? No, 
I looked across to Canton ; they had the tithing, the 
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hundred, the shire, the f'fovince and the I 

. adopted that system, and that is the system by which I 
believe that part of our dominions is governed 1 1 this 
day. Take Peneal : open that most admirable of all 
collectioha of State papers, the celebrated Fifth Report 
of the Comn»itteo of r 8 m , and read there i f vou wish to 
know of what mifhtv thin? the municipal svstem of 
..^ .;/Iodia is capable.. ..Now let me ?o to what I oall poli- 
‘^cal nepresentative government on a lar?e scale. Can 
•ny man who has in his memory the marvellous history 
of the Sikh Commonwealth tell me that the natives of 
India arc incapable not only of sendin? delegates to a 
Council sittin? in Calcutta or Bombay or Madras nr 
A^ta, but if the emergency reejnired it, of governing 
tiiemselves? What was the case of the Sikh Common¬ 
wealth? Who were the Sikhs when their prophet first 
found them out? Poor miserable starvelings from 
Bengal, of whom their great founder, knowing well the 
stuff from which Asiatics were. made, looking with a 
prophetic eye into the future, said,‘I will teach the 
sparrow to strike the eagle.’ In comparison with the 
great dynasty of Aiirangrebe, it was the sf*arrow as 
compared to the eagle, and in less than a centurv the 
sparrow did strike the eagle...We ought to profit 
by the moral, and we ought to believe that those poor 
Bengalees who in three generations ffor it only re* 
quired three generations to effect that marvellous 
Changed were able to find a Commonwealth mav be 
reasonably considered to be fit tt’' exercise the nnjrh 
1^ exalted function of meeting village by village, 
taluq by talini, and there, electing in their own quiet 
way, some spokesman on their behalf to go end c<'nfer 
with the Sircar. For that is the meaning of 
representative Government. 

‘*I..et us not be frightened bv that bugbear incapa¬ 
city ; there is no nation unfit for free institutiops. If 
wait for absolute pierfection. the world will come 
to an end bfefore you have established your free insti¬ 
tutions ; but vou must take the wf.rld as it is. and there 
is no nation so ignorant but knows its wants: or some 
of its pressing wants : there is no nation so poor, but 
it has some proprietarv or possessory interests for the 
perfection of which it i$ s<dicitous ; and there is no 
nation which is not entitled, therefore, with a view to 
its own want>. or what it conceives to lie its wants 
and interests to be heard in its own defence.” 

Self-government in India in the 
pre-British period. 

Mr. R. H. Elliot wrote in Fraser*s Maga» 
zine for April, 1872 :— 

“In former times there existed in Indi.i reigning 
powers that lived on the resources of the people; but 
though these powers levied laxe.s and waged war on 
each other at pleasure, the internal management of 
affairs was left to the village communities, and the 
people had the power of modifying their cu.stoms in 
accordance with what seemed to them to be expedient. 
Now this power we have entirely taken away from 
them ; and not (miy have we done this, but we thrust 
our meddling noses into all the details of life, and 
refine here and reform there, and always, it must be 
remembered, with increased and unceasing tax.ation. 
It still, however, remains to explain how we hAve de¬ 
prived them of the power of modifying their custom.^ : 
and this has been done simply by sei«ng on the 
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existing customs as we found them, writing, them 
down, and turning them into laws which the people 
have no power to alter in any way. And, to make 
matters as bad as they can be, where we have found 
gaps wc have filled them up with a kind of law-.stuci:o 
of express rules taken very much at haphazard from 
English law book.s. The old^ rights of communltie.s (tf 
Hindoos have thu.s been eniircly absorbed by our 
Government, which has now deprived the people of 
every particle of civic power. ♦ • • * We thus see, 
as wa.s %cry clearly pointed out in Maine’s Viltagi- 
Commitnities only the other day, that if the people have 
gained some benefits ironi us they have also lost 
others ; and we need hardly add that the results of 
this entire dcpri\’a(ion of free action are altogether 
deadly and desiruciivc to the tery existence of tlie 
most valuable powers of m.an. 

Village C'iovernmknt in Ancient India. 

That in ancient times many parts of 
India possessed free and representative ins¬ 
titutions has been proved in our last 
number Elphinstone says in his .Account 
of the Kingdom of Cauhul :— 

“There are iiaces in the village government of 
India, of the t.xisleme of a system resembling dial 
of the Afghaun (Joloo.sses*; the remains ol it, Mdiii:ii 
have survived a long cour^-e of oppression, still afford 
some relief from the disorders of the government, and 
supply the solution of a difficulty, which must In 
experienced by all travellers In the centre of India, 
respecting the nourishing stale of parts of the country, 
from which all government appears to be withdrawn. ” 
Vol, 1 , p. 284. 

So if is clear that these village republic.^ 
were so strong and so firmlv rooted in the 
soil that even in the midst of anarchy they 
were prosperous. But it is not our ancient 
village communities alone that show that 
we have the instinct of self-government. 
Our caste brotherhoods are democratic in.s- 
tiiutions, and our joint families are demo¬ 
cratically conducted. Some people might 
be disposed to consider it a long leap from 
domestic government to the government of 
a State. But, as Tacitus says, “Domestic 
rule is more difficult than the government 
of a kingdom.” And it is not unreasonable 
to think that the government of the home 
fits persons for the government of larger 
aggregations of individuals. For a family 
is the state in miniature, and in it all the 
functions of the government have to he 
exercised by its head; he has to be judge, 
jury, treasurer, law-maker, etc., in the 
harmonious management of the household 
and the orderly bringing up of the children- 

* See p. 189 of our last number. 
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Ancient vittAGB Associations iSi 
Southern India, 

It was not in Northern India alone that 
local self-government existed, but they 
were a feature of Southern India, too, as 
the hillnwlng extracts from Vincent Smith's 
Early History of India will show : — 

"The records publisheti by him [the late Mr. 
Sundaram Pillai] show thal at the beginning of the 
twelfth century Travancore, a Sbuthern Kerala, 
formed pari of the Chola empire of Rajcndra Chola- 
Kuloitunga, and lo all appearance was well governed 
.nfl admini.slered. The delails of the working of the 
.■uuienl \ illagc associations or assemblies are espetially 
iriUTC-sting, and pro\’e that the government was by no 
ini-ans a more ceniralizerl autocracy- I'he village 
,i>s< iiiblies possessed considerable administrative and 
jmlicial powers, exercised under the suficrvision of 
the crown oflicials." Pp. 4i3-4»4. 

"( ertain long inscriptions of Paraniaka I. [a 
( lidla King, (>07 A. I). ] arc of especial interest to the 
simienisof village institutions by reason of the full 
Jftails which they give of the manner in which l<K:a! 

were administeretl by well-organized local 
(uininittees, or panchayats, exercising their extensive 
.ulminisiraiix'c and judicial powers under royal sanction. 
It is a pity that this apparently excellent system of 
Idcrtl self-government, really popular in origin, should 
liav(“ died out ages ago. Motlcrn governments would 
In tiap[)ier if the\' cotild command ecjuallv elTecfivc 
K>. al ag<‘ncy. The subi<-cl has been studied carefully 
I'v two native scholars, whose disquisitions arc well- 
uonl) reatUng. Whenever the mediaeval history of 


Southern India cemtes to be treated in detail, a long 
and interesting chapter must be devoted to tiS 
methods of Chola administration.*" Pp. 4i4k4iq. 

Municipal Administration in Ancient 
India. 

The following extract from Vincent 
Smith's Early History of India will show 
the nature of municipal administration in 
the days of Chandra Gupta : — 

"The details recorded concerning the civil adminb- 
tralion of Chandra Gupta’s empire, if not so copious as 
we might desire, arc yet sufficient U> enable us to 
realize the system of government : which although 
course, based upon the personal autocracy of the 
sovereig-n, was something better than a merely 
arbitrary tyranny. 

"The a<lministrallon of the capital city, Pataliputra, 
was provided for by the formation of a municipal 
commission consisting of thirty members, divided, like 
the war office commission of equal members, into six 
Hoards or ('ommiitees of five members each. These 
Boards mav be regarded as an official development of 
the ordinary non-official panchaynf, or committee of 
five members, by vvhitih every caste and trade in India 
has been accustomed lo regulate Its internal affairs 
from time immemorial." Pp. 124-125." 

* S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, ‘The ('hola Administra¬ 
tion. (^K)—1500 A.I), {hfaiiras Rnnew, iqo,^) ; V. 
Vimkavya, ‘Irrigation in Southern India'in Ancient 
rimes’ [Arcluvlii. Survey .•\nnual Rep., 1^05-4, 
pp. 20.^—ti'l. 
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\.B.—Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observation as brief as practi¬ 
cable, as there is always great pressure on our space. 
We cannot as a rule give to any single contributor 
more than two pages. A page in small type con¬ 
tains 1200 words approximately. 

A glimpse Into Mrs. Besant’s Translation 
of the Bhagavadgftta—a review by Babu 
Dhlrendra Nath Chowdhttri in the 
Modern Review o£ August, 1910. 

Babu Dhirendra Nath Chowdh\iri, who seems lo 
l ive had a glimpse lately into Mrs. Besanl’s Trans- 
l.iiion of the Bhagavat Oita, has found fault with her 
j'l one or two places. Mrs. Besant does not claim lo 
I*''a Sanskrit Scholar, and it would be no surprise 
” Am' had failed to catch the true meaning of the 
‘'•‘tied scripture here and there. But what we are 
struck with in this review is the bitterness oi feeling 
t'liich Babu Dhirendra Nath ha.s thought fit to display 
^Kumst Europeans in general, and Mr.s. Be^nt in 


particular. Where was the occasion for making re¬ 
marks like the folhm ing ** 

‘‘Europeans mu.si be compelled to sit and learn 
ancient wisdom at our feet and should ne\cr be tolerat¬ 
ed as teachers and priests." Whv should European.s, 
we wander, be compelled (o sil at the feet of the 
Hindus (all Hindus are not wi?e^ to hrarn ancient 
wi?.dom ? Who is to compel them ? Is ii not sheer 
waste of lime and energy to write such stuff as this ? 

Then in another place Babu Dhirendra Nath in¬ 
dulges in a bit of sarcasm, almost M<.q.>histopheltan In 
Its character, against Mrs, Besant and her cult. He 
writes :— 

"! wander who is the great and illumined Mahatma, 
human or astral, visible or occtill, that has revealed 
this profound meaning of PrakritI to this inspired 
teacher of ancient wisdom." If Mrs. Besant has 
failed to understand the meaning of the term Prakrtti, 
there was no neces.sity of attacking her in so offensive 
a manner. We are all apt to make mistakes. 

Let us, however, examine the head and front of 
Mrs. Bc-sant's offence. She has .described Prakriti 
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in a footnote as “matter in its widest sense mcludinjf 
all that has extension.” Babu Dhirendra Nath seems 
to think that this definition of Prakrit! in the Sloka 

'TOTK ^ ftnn Baffin ii (Ch. vii. 4.) 
will undermine the bulwark of Hindu spirituality by 
materialising the spirit. For how can Prakriti which 
produces Manas (sensorium), Ahunkara (egoism) and 
(intellij^ence) be constituted of matter? Surely 
it is blasphemy, if matter be taken in its ordinary 
sense. Babu Dhirendra has, I think, no objection 
to call the five yross elements as matter, but he is 
furious at the idea of manas. ahankara and buddhi 
being called material. 

But the question is “Is this doctrine newlv invented 
by Mr.s. Bcsani, or is it part of a .system of philosophy 
of hoary antiquity?” 

The Gila speaks of the two aspects of Brahma 
calling them aparu pt-akriti (lower nature) and para 
prakriti (higher nature). Apara prakriti is the 
pradhana of the Sankhs'a philosopliy, and is the 
material side of Brahma and para prakriti is the 
spiritual side of Brahma corresponding to Sankhya's 
purnsha. 

It is very difficult to find an F.nglish eijuivalent for 
the word Prakriti. The English equivalents usually 
employed are; primordial matter, undifferentiated 
matter, nature, rootless nx^t of the universe etc. Punisha 
is soul, consciousness, self etc. In another place, the 
GiU speaks ol = 8 ^ aiui' '•' r^’sponding to 
BilHftfd- Beyond ^ and 3 ^ 
there is the highest being) in whfim 

these tw’o aspects of Brahma and ^ 
and ■arfafe merged and syntbesi.sed. 

Matter, then, according to the (iila is tht; objective 
side of Brahma. I he term matter is ordinarily 
associated with everything that is gross and therefore 
ungodly. We can therefore w('ll understand Babu 
Dhirendra .Nath’s pious indignation when matter is 
attempted to be a-ssociaied with Brahma. But we 
must take things as they are to be found in the 
Hindu scriptures and no amount of vilification will 
set matters right. 

Now what is the nature of this scarecrow, matter? 
Numerous attempts have been made by renowned 
.scientists within the last centurv to analyse it. It 
baffles all analysis and like Protrtis assumes different 
.shapes at will. The greatest .scientists oftheiplh 
century have however come to the startling conclusion 
that “it is nothing but etherealised energy,” “a 
centre of force,” “a non-matter in nuHion”. 
Professor Gustave Le Bon .says, “Force and matter 
are two different forms of one and the same thing. 
Matter represent the stable form of energy, force 
represents it.s unstable form.” 'Khus matter seems 
gradually to be vanishing away from the ken of the 
scientists and they find only force or energy at the 
root of this visible universe. The three entities of 
science, matter, energy, and consciousness, may now 
be conveniently cut down to two,—energy and cons¬ 
ciousness or in the terms of the Hindu Philosophy 
Prakriti and Purushf. 

If what the scientists say be true, there is nothing to 


be afraid of in matter. It is our old friend energ) or 
sakti of Brahma. In the ladder composed of the Iweniy 
four Latwas (principles) of the Sankhya philosophy 
the lowest rung is (earth) and the highest pradk-iiui 

or prakriti (undifferentiated matter). How prakriti, the 
undeveloped matter, the subtlest of all subtle things, 
devclopes it)io an objective and material world affer 
passing through buddhi, ahankara, and manas is a 
proces.s no doubt hard to conceive and is very trying for 
the ordinary human inleliccl accustomed to look upon 
the objective and subjective world as essentially and 
fundamentally different. 

Mrs. Besani's definition of prakriti as matter in its 
widest sense including ‘all that has extension' is not 
therefore so outlandish as it appeared to be at first 
sight. Matter in its widest sense, ns we have beni 
told by sch'iice, must come to be perceived as “power' 
“rnaya” <ir “creative energ\' of ihe supreme” “thr 
nliitnate principle from which th«‘ plnmomenal world 
li.is come into existence.’’ Materialism in iiv 
ordiiiarv sense is quite out of dale in these days, and 
the term “matter” is used by scicntisiv in a sense <[uilc 
different from that in w-hii-h it is commonly emplo\cd. 
“Experimental scieiico proves that matter and energy 
of the perceptual world arc i.onverlible.” In thesp 
circumstances, the expressions “.spinluali.sing matiii " 
and “malerialising the spirit” have no nicaninj,', 
srrictly speaking, and need not breed conftisint) 
and wrangling". Then again, the terms hmidht fiti- 
telligence). ahankara (egoism I .and isi-nsorinno 

as used in the Sankin’aand the Gita in ihc sloka al»(-\e- 
quoied cajtnot be taken in tlieir psychological ^ensi. 
Ruddhi or nuihiit, {\\Q first product of matter 'in it"- 
widest sense cannot be th<‘ samething as tht* intelli¬ 
gence of a Buddha or a Plato. It must V»e takui 
in a cosmic sense, as a ph.isc in the cosmic growili 
of the universe. .Ahankara similary is something 
developtrd out of primordial inalier after that 
matter has passed through Bmldhi. This is thi 
view taken bN' Max Muller and Dr. Satis Chandra 
Bannc-rji the famous Indian commentator of ilie 
Sankhya philosophy. I don't know whether Hahn 
Dhirendra Nalh w'ill accept this exjilanalion. 

Thi.s much about the material or nbjeciivt? or jatUi 
aspect of the divine nature, I'he next aspect 
the subjective side of Brahma is described in the 
Gita in the following sloka. 

Mrs. Besant has rendered by ‘life element. 

Babu Dhirendra Nalh has employed all the resoureC'- 
of his powerful mind to hold tip Mrs. Besant <(> 
ridicule for what he calls 'this piece of absurdity. 
Babu Dhirendra nath, I musl say, is very inftanitn.iljlr 
and anything that comes into collision with his pn - 
conceived notions of things sets him on fire. 

The translaiion is very literal, no doubt, but if 'he 
mo-st literal translation expresses the best sense win 
should we have recourse to circumlocutory phraso- 
logy ? . 

If apara prakriti is jada principle of Brahma, uw 
para prakriti must necessarily be the 
principle call it consciousness, or chit or .soul. 
anything you like. The rendering of 
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clcincnt’ seem thurefoie to bo very appropriate, and 
with clue deference to Babu Dhirendra Nath’s wisdom, 
1 inusl confess that Mrs. Besant has expressed the 
sense' of the sloka in a very clear and sensible way. 

As I have alread)’ said, the distinction between 
these two aspects of Brahma, is only nominal and 
(•(Hiventional. To the these two merge in the 

Oru’ b)’ .'I mysterious prcicess and the) realise the 
presence of only the One without a second. 

P. N. C.HATTfiRJEB. 

The Possibilities of the Bengali 
Language. 

An article under the above title by ’’Bengalee” 
idvocaling the claims of tlie Bengali language to bo 
.Hccpifd as “(he international language of all India” 
.ippcared in the Modern Review for July l<)lo. I 
would make a few observaiions on the remarks of 
ili(‘ writer. It mnsi he boriic’ in mind that I could 
picM-iU here only the tipposiie view ; for a more 
ilmnnigh criticism requires a deep study of all our 
important vernaculars and going into details which 
'lii-iig.Tlc'e” himself has not done in his article, 
l uriliiT we may not he wise lo lay hare onr weak and 
■-irong points b\' carrs ing this controxersv to its logical 
lipiiiiM seeing that it treats of such questions as ‘which 
ol mu communities is the most poliiicallv advanced?’ 
wiiirh ol our lanj.'uages lias a really good nationalistic 
liicr.-ifiiro” and so on. 

One class of arguments put forward by “Bengalee” 
‘ir.ils with the peculiai ilies of the Bengali language;— 
ili.ii it has the power (if thoroughly assimilating new 
\'onls from Sanskrit, that its gr.immar and ssntax 
lie 1 IS)-, that it has a richer literature than aii)' other 
iiiiligenous language, \'c. “Advocates of Hindi and 
Nl.ir.iihi AtniUrn /{/uislm for > will perhaps 

itann that llicv too possess these charatterislics, <in<{ 
no! a lew will he prepared to den\- tit.if in ihes«' 
K'spects Bengali occupies a pre-eminent position 
;tinong ilif Indian languages.” (’l')ie ilalies arc mine), 
i'or my part 1 admit that the grammar and syntax 
(he Bengali language are very eas\, that a non- 
Ucngale<' Hindu could e.asilv learn the l.ingu.igc in 
•i few days, the only stumhling-block and rcpulshe 
Ir.Uun,' being the strange manner in winch it is 
'puken by the Bengalees —I mean its prontinciatitm. 

Another class of argumcnis runs thus. “If we 
rchisc (why?) to identify We.stern Hindi with Eastern 
Ibinli, the language which is found to have the 
I ngest numerical following in India is Bengali. I'he 
Heiigali speaking people are admittedly the ino.sl 
iiiiellectually endowed and politicall)' advanced com- 
mimity in India.” Again, t^t “in the field of poclrx' 
lirngali literature .stands unriyallcd,” and .so on. ft 
may not be out of place here to state (hat the Brah- 
ansof Southern and Western India and the Parsee.s 
ma\ be pardoned If they think themselves not inferior 
the Bengalees in the matter of intellectual endow- 
"'<'(>1, that the Andhra (Telugu) people think that 
thru literature rivals Sanskrit in poetic lieatity and 
grandeur, that about the beginning of Christian era 
^'t'lhras ruled over Magadha for several centuries, 
■tf'd that later on in the ifilh century they were the 
J^ ' UiTs of the whole of South India fmtn Jagannath 
'* ( ape Comorin, and that till very recently the 
■ ‘‘'hs and Mahrattas were indcjMindeni nations. 
• ’lam statements are made 11 show that Bengali 


“has greater chance of success in the southern 
country” than Hindi. Personally I am a fond hiver 
of Bengal, but I must say that the Madra.si have not 
always looked up lo Bengal sole!)-, for light and 
guidance ; for, the only good trail of these benighted 
people is their open-mindedness and readiness to 
admit light from all quarters imparlially and even 
enthusia.sticall)'. You have toornit the littoral tract 
of Orissa to make Bengal border on the Madras 
Presidenc). 'I'he Andhra, the Karnataka and the 
Maharashtra people actuallv live side by side, and, 
what is nmre important, without friction. I am afraid 
it is not quite correct to say that “many educated 
•Madrasis have not even heard the name of Hindi.” 
Most people in the South arc familiar with the Bir.^gi 
beggar pilgrims hailing from Muttra, Brindavan, 
Ayodhya, KAsi and other “Punva Ksheiras” of the 
North, iLs they travel to Rameswaram. Kver)- year 
hundreds of people from the south go north for 
purposes of pilgrimage. 'Phere is a theatre in Masuli- 
paiam, founded about twent)' \-ears ago, which 
exfiibit-s its performances mostly in Hindi. All the 
.actors are Tolugus. 

I.astly an /itlempi i*- mad(’ to push the limits of 
Heng;^l by absorbing Bebar, Oris.sa anti .Assam. But 
if the d.iims of the Bengali langu;»ge .ire to Ixr 
considered on the pos.sihility of such a union, (lie people 
of the Dekkh.in and the Southern peninsula ha\e 
perh.'ips greater chances of bringing about .and pre¬ 
senting a similar and more fonnidahie combination. 
I'elugu and Kanarese are very similar, the mock' of 
writing is almost the same. I here is as much atfinily 
between ramil and Malayalam a.s there is between 
Bengali .ind Orly.i. .All the people vi the Madras 
Presidency (the higher elas.s«‘s at an\ I'aie) with the 
.Maharashtras and the (dizerati.s come under the 

common name “Paneba Dravidas". it dot's imt 

ne(:esi.;niK mean they anr of OraN-idian origin. 
ProbabK the\' have been so distinguisheti from the 
name ot the countrt- they coloni/e»ll - in contradis¬ 
tinction to the “l^ineha (ioiuias ’. t I he latter class 
contains communities which have no objection to eating 
Hsli or flesh, such as the Bengalees, tlu? Punjabees. 
the Kanxakubjas;. All the “Pancha l)ra\ id.i Brahmans” 
can and do intordine without an\’ such distinction as 
“Kachchi H.'isoi" and “pukki rasoi.” I'hev can also 
imermaiT) even according to orthodo.x opinion. There 
have been many instances of inicrmarriagres frotn \er\ 
old limes between the relugus, the Maratbas and the 
Kanarese. When these people interdine and iiUer- 
niarry, it is not diflicult to evob’e a common language, 
if they consciously work for it. 

.Now let us consider for a moment the merits of the 
as.sumplion upon which the attempt to unite the 
peoples of Bengal, Behar, Dri.ssii atid Assam is made. 

I believe with “Bengalee” titat Oriya and As.samese 
are very clo.sely allied to Bengali and that the two 
former Unguage.s may Ix-comc merged in the latter 
ultimately ; but only on this terrible condition that 
they are “incapable of putting fortli ain high degree 
of activity.” When wc come to Behari we are not 
on debtiiable ground. Ti»e assumption I referred to 
Is this. “Bengali, Behari and Oriah eonstilute, in 
fact, the Maga^i branch of the ancient Prakrit and 
their close philological alliance is well establislied.” 
As otherwise mv remarks will not be clear, 1 beg to 
quote also part of tite foot-note \vhh the extract from 
the census report of ^901, by which the writer supports 
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his suiement. "We have found by (‘xneri«*nce jhai 
the common illiterate Beharl people, ot Bankipur for 
instance, 6nd difficulty in understanding and speaking 
Hindi as it is spoken, for instance, at Allahabad 
... .the language of Bihar has often been considered 
to be a form of the "Hindi" said to be skoken 
in the United Provinces, but really nothing can 
be further from the fact. In spile of the hostile feeling 
with which Biharis regard everything connected with 
Bengal, their language is a sister of Bengali, and only 
a distant cousin of the tongue spoken to its west. 
Like Bengali and Oriya, it is a direct descendant of 
the old Magadha Apabhransa." Census of India, 
19^)1. "The Maithili script is practically the same 
as the Bengali." ! do not pretend to possess the 
strholarship of "Bengalee," nor do I ever think of 
comparing myself with the learned authors of the 
report on the census of India, 1901. But in all 
humility and hoping to be excused for this audacity, 
I would throw a suggestion—a mere suggestion for 
what it is worth— regarding the relationship between 
the'Hindi'of the United Provinces and Bchari. Not 
only the common illiterate people of Bankipur, but 
the common illiterate people of Bareilly or Shahranpur, 
or Jaipur find it equally difficult to understand and 
speak Hindi, as it is spoken of at Allahabad. The 
fact is that Hindi is broken up into more divergent 
dialects than any other Indian language. Even two 
adjacent, districts seem to have two different dialects. 
But the affinity between the various dialects can be 
easily seen. For this one thing is necessary. We 
have to neglect wholly the language of the town's, such 
as, Allahabad, Agra. Lucknow, Benares, etc. This is 
too full of .Arabic and Persian expressions and 
constructions, .\lthough the townspeople (of U. P.) 
think that they are more refined than the covmtrvfolk 
in the language they speak, the language of the 
villagers and especiallv of women i.s soft and mu.sical 
and more Sanskrilic. So if we pass from district to 
dislrk t. sav from .Agra to Bankipur, examining the 
country dialects, we cannot fail to obser\e their close 
affinity and the gradual transition that Hindi 
•.mih'.goi And aftei all Bengali itself might be a 
"distant cousin" of Hindi. Only in course of time, 
on account of the peculiar influences to which it 
has been subject, it has acquired more marked 
features and Its present independent and distinguish¬ 
ing shape. Rehari may have many points of resem¬ 
blance to Bengali owing to propinquity, but its 
affinity to the country dialects of the United 
Provinces can not be questioned. 

And then sentiment goes a long way in determining 
which way a people should go. In spite of the present 
administrativ’C divisions whose purpose we all know 
too well, the Reharis and the Maithilis, with their 
dress and manners which resemble very much those 
of their brethren to the west, think they are one with 
the people of the United Provinces and generally 
care to study and cultivate Hindi more than any 


other vernacular especially in these days of reaction 
against Urdu among the Hindustanees in favor of 
their own tongue. By the way, 1 may he allowed to 
say here, that Urdu or the Perslanised form of Hindi 
is unintelligible and unpleasant to non-Hindi-speak¬ 
ing Hindus. We of South India can understand 
Bengali or Marathi or Brajabhasha better than the 
"Hindi" as ordinarily spoken of in the towns. But the 
Sanskrilised Hindi of the publications of the Nagri- 
Pracharini Sabha is to us more welcome than any 
other vernacular. 

Now I woiild \’ery briefly indicate why Hindi has a 
better chance of becoming "the international language 
of all India." 

(1) Instead of "refusing to identify Western 
Hindi with Ka,slern Hindi" and thus cutting down the 
Hindi-speaking population to a small figure, strictly 
speaking the people of the Panjab, Kashmir, 
Rajputana, C entral India and the northern half of the 
Central Provinces, must be added to it. At all 
events Hindi is the literary language of all Hindustan 
from Srinagar to Indore and from Lahore to Patna, 
inhabited by about fen crores of the purest of Aryan 
children, ti3e proudest of Royal Houses, and the 
noblest of races: and containing the most historic 
scenes and the holiest of holy places. 

(2) The Mohammadan Slate of Hyderabad in the 
Dekkhan indirectly popularize.s Hindi in the South, by 
making familiar through Urdu the common words 
and conslruciion.s, as these are almost the same in 
both Hindi and Urdu. 

(3) 'I'he Southern people are not complete strangers 
to Hindi, as 1 have already said, in spite of (he fad 
that is very easy to learn compared with the 'gender' 
difficulty in Hindi. Only I hope our Hindi-speaking 
brothers won't mind whcil)er we say, "pani giita 
hai"or "pani girlee hai". So if our present 
circumstances do not allow us to think of Sanskrit, 
Hindi must be ''elevated to the dignity of the 
national language.” 

K. Nara.simiia R.\o. 

Note by the Editor.—We have tried lo show in a 
note in our hast number that no Indian vernacul.ir 
is likely to supplant all or any of the highly developed 
literary languages of India, that If any becomes the 
lingua franco it will be only a set:ond vernacular, 
that only that vernacular can become the lingua 
franca which is both widely spoken and understood 
as well as possesses a rich modern literature sufficient 
for the purposes of culture and education, and that n*- 
varnacular at present satisfies both these conditions. 
We do not think many persons will take the trouble 
to learn a second varnacular in adrlition to his own 
simply to carry on conversation with people of 
provinces other than his own unless this second 
vernacular has also ridi lilprary treasures to offer 
him. That seem.s to us to be the practical man’s 
point of view. ‘ 
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English. 

Christ sjid Non-ChristUns. 

The interpretation of the character of Christ to non- 
Christian races.—by Charles H. Hohinsvn, M. A , 
Hon. Canon of Rifon T^c. l.onfrmans. Green anti 
Co. .i/i') NeC 

We extend a hearty welcome to the book lyinjf (n’ 
our desk. It is divided into nine chapters and some of 
them may be said to be short disquisitions on the other 
principal relijfions (A the world, Hinduism. Biuhlliism, 

( (infucianism, Islam. I'he aiithor has attempted to 
istablislr the claims of t hrisiianity by measuring it 
.iqainst tlie religions just mentioiu’d, and seems to enjoy 
the self-complaeenc)'that comes of ha\'ing ac<omithshod 
a tiling to advantage. Christianity is, indeed, a 
power It) the world and we cannot appreciate it loo 
higlily. (‘hrist is a rogenerariiig fonx* anti tlie cross a 
noble symbol of complete self-surrender to the will of 
(iod. it is one thing lo interpret C'hrisl, it is quite 
another to set Christianity above the other faiths of the 
world. Kach rcligum marks the different stages of 
evolution the humati mind is passing- through, nay, 
each religion represents the respective phases of the 
gland universal federation of mankind that will cotne 
to pass in fulness of lime. This federation is nothing 
eke than a wtiole-hearied recognition by the entire 
world of the divine graces that all religions possess. In 
view- of this complete fusion of the human race, the 
book lying- on our desk is an unwelcome production ; 
for anything that tends lo keep alive the odium that 
one religion openly or covertly Hings at the other is a 
clog upon the progress of humanity. I'he world needs 
ibe interpretation of the character of ( hrist, the total 
unveiling of his divine virtues but away with any- 
ihing that pushes Christianity up into rude siilt.s and 
makes it ride savagely over its .sister-religions which 
have also contributed largely lo the civilisation ol the 
World. Canon Ri)bin.son has, however, steered clear 
ol savage attacks upon the other religions of the world 
but there is no doubt that he has endeavoured to 
maintain that no religion but Christianity is sufficient. 
I'bis is, indeed, a parochial view and must l>c con¬ 
demned as such. 

I'hc writer has urged strong pleas in favour of 
( hrisiian Missions. We are in full sympathy with 
anything that preaches the noble Jesus; for fesus is a 
• force, an inspiration that we daily need. Nevertheles.s, 
'VO feel that the methods of propa^tion will have to 
bo largely modified and we arc quite at one with 
( anon Robinson when he says that the best way to 
I'l t^ach ('hrist is to live a Christ-like life. 


Chunilal Mi'KKKJI. 


Manual Training In School of General Education. 

Special Report on Manual 7 'rainirtg in Schools of 
General Education by H. f. bhahha, M.A. Inspector- 
General of Education in Mysore. Published by the 
Department of Public Instruction in Mysore. 

We have here what is tantamount to a full publi¬ 
cation of the notes on edu ration—especially in its 
general manual and non-technical aspects which 
were made by Mr Bhabha, during his nine mouths’ 
deputation to the West for that purpose in 1906 to 
1907. 

The book as a who e can ouly be described as a 
treasury of descriptive and explanatory matter, 
w’hich might be found valuable by all thos ■ teach¬ 
ers and .school-committees who are at present so 
sorely exercised by the demand for educational 
commodities of which they know nothing but the 
oames. Bv following the extraordinarily rapid 
a«»d e ergeticMr Bhabhi* in his meteoric flight 
from centre to centre, we are able lo neutralise 
a good deal of our own very painful state of iguo- 
rance. for if we want to know what a kindergarten 
is. we have only to read his suggestions for schools 
in India, accompanied as that is by a tabular state¬ 
ment of kindargarten activities, to form a 'ery 
good idea. His Chapter Six again contains a very 
Clear de.scription of Sloyd.or educational carpenter¬ 
ing, from which we may g'^in all the information 
we want a.s to what is actually meant by this word, 
when it is used. He ha.s visited the negro-institu¬ 
tions at Hampton and Tuskegee. ahsd faithfully 
describes them And he has pursued after manual 
training in all its grades and developments, in 
England, America, and Switzerland and has here 
faithfully set down his impressions. Besides 
all this, Mr Bhabha has made visits to famous 
Western educators and gives us in his report, not 
set interviews, but very strong impressions of thtir 
theories and iodivicual significance in the world 
of scholastic thought. 

We must realise from the outset that Mr. Bhabha 
is a convert to the theory of manual training. 
That is to say. he has accepted We.steru, and more 
specifically American, views on the inadequacy 
of an education which is purely literary, and 
includes no elements of practicality tn the form of 
fine muscular development. He is thoroughly 
convinced of the vast reflex action of the limbs 
and motor organs on the brain. He goes out to 
gain light on how to bring these principles into 
play in Indian schools, not in order to win convic¬ 
tion for himself. 

His mind, therefore, is open 'o the significance 

of many other things besides the valne and details 

of manual training itself. He is quite able to 
enter into the theory of the compression into each 
child's de «elopmeat of the historical phases through 
which the race has passed. He sees, with Dewey, 
the importance of socialising education, that 1,4 
to say, of recapitulating the successive phases of 
sympathy with primitive industry, with liimtiiig. 
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fishttifif, herding'and so oo One of the most valu¬ 
able chapters in hU report is that o« the ^M^ce 
of Industry in Rlenentary Education. He eVen 
follows up this question so far as to deal with the 
transition from - •** / 'sii sr the considera¬ 
tion of agricul* ‘*1? :l*siihh«i, moreover, on 

his return to Myso e. has not been slow to put lu 
practice "S much as he could of all that he has 
s en and learnt 'n this he seems to have had 
admirable facilities afforded him by His Highness' 
Government, which appears to be most generous 
and enlightened. An educational museum has 
been established; Sloyd clashes were organised 
under the most famous of specialists ; and gardens 
have been begun in connection with every school 
where it was possible. 

Our own diflicnlty as Indians is to remember 
duly the very experimental nature of all such 
attempts. It is inevitable that when beginning an 
effort of this character, the details of Western 
application should influence us, much more 
prominently than they ought to do later, when we 
have assimilated the idea, and hav found our own 
footing id the matter of its realisatioa. It cannot 
be too clearly or too often pointed out that our 
efforts are entire y tentative, and that, from sloyd 
and the kindergarten up to the elements of science 
and agriculture, our educational representations 
are today very different from what they will be, 
when we have thoroughly Indianised the ideas 
which they expre s An Indian village of the 
old type is the most perfect synthesis that can be 
imagined of the activities and industries that 
make up the social expression of human faculty 
It is that village, therefore, and not these render¬ 
ings of primitive nergy which have been thought 
out in Germany or America, that must be reflected 
in the Indian kindergarten. It is in the work and 
materials of the orthodox Indian home, with its 
abundance of clay, thread, coloured powder, 
pattern-making and symbolism that we must 
eventually fknd the natural basis for an Indian 
kindergarten. Before that day can come, however, 
there must be a great concensus or study. Changes 
in educational methods of this importance will not 
be worked out without the labour and experiment 
of man workers. And undoubtedly the first steps 
must be largely imitative Only we must remind 
ourselves constantly that this imitation is only pro¬ 
visional. We must not allow ourselves to think of 
it as the end in itself. Even in our m st ambitious 
attempts we must constantly say to ourselves 
that we are only seeking to learn what it is that 
western children gain from this particular thing. 
When we hav * determined this, we must next 
proceed to ascertain whether there is a simpler 
and more direct means of attaining the same end, 
by using methods and materials more familiar to 
our own civilisation. Sloyd is an excellent disci¬ 
pline. and there is so doubt tha*- educational car¬ 
pentering has a most beneflcial effect on the brain 
and on the whole of our mental vigour and origi¬ 
nality. But we must not forget that Sloyd as it 
stands is exactly what a Swedish notion of carpen¬ 
tering and of education would make it. If It had 
originated in India it would have been quite differ¬ 
ent. Our ideal mUst be to get back to that form 
which it would have had, had the same ends spon' a- 
neously suggested (hemselv4» to an ludUti educa¬ 
tor, and the sdlteme for their realiaation been de¬ 
signed by him. 

Bimilarly. Indian manual training in general 
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may begin by being American, but It must end 
by becoming Indian. We must remember that 
manual training as an element in the education 
given in schools of a higher than elementary 
grade, is not primarily intended to turn out 
carpenters, plumbers, and artisans generally, who 
can read and write, though it is not averse to 
doing this, as a secondary issue. The first and 
main object of manual training in schools of 
general education is to deepen and enrich the 
faculties of thought, observation, and self expres¬ 
sion. It aims at broadening the basis of feeling 
and knowledge. It aims at increasing originality, 
and fostering individuality and practicality of 
mind. It is clear that all these ends would be 
best achieved by an acquaiutance with the rudi¬ 
ments of the mediajval Indian industries, rather 
than with the highly artificial and mechanised 
arts of the West, In putting knowledge into the 
hands of the higher classes, which would enable 
them to react on the Indian industries and brin}' 
the knowledge and skill of the village workman 
once more up to such a general .standard as it must 
for instance attain in China, c should have one 
fine social result of the new educative factor. It 
is the intelligent use of the hands, during edu¬ 
cational development, that matters, not the 
thing on which they are employed Evetj if a 
course of marual training culminates, in the 
higher clas.ses of a school, with Western me¬ 
chanical iodustrie-s. It ’ hould begin, lower down, 
with the recapitulation of the simple* Indian 
crafts. The loom, the spinning-wheel, the anvil, 
the potter’s wheel and clay, the printing-block, 
the spindle, the fishing-net. these are the eternal 
educators, the perpetual civilisers, and these, with 
the social developments that belong to them, arc 
present in every Indian village, and can bo 
brought into every school The educational 
synthesis should form a natural reflection of the 
social synthesis in which it takes olace How 
wonderful would be the fruit of such an organic 
connexion, in the revival of taste ! Let one confc.ss 
the fact that one is sometimes tempted, in face 
of Indian needs, to abandon the whole posiliou 
about manual training ! One sometimes thinks 
that had western educators been faced by the 
peculiar problems of Indian cdtica’ion insiead 
of by their own, they would have preached the 
Gospel of Athletic Education, and have let the 
delicate, (tastic, fully-tactile Indian hand a one. 
Owing to the habit of eating with the fingers, ami 
doiog without tools or utensils in a thousand acts 
in which Eur >peans habitually employ them, the 
Indian hand is already one of the most perfect 
things in the whole world, whereas the European 
is stiff and expressionless It is not for the train¬ 
ing of that hand, but only for the vivifying of 
brain by its means that it has to be admitted ; 
recognised in 1 he school course. 

We can also, by reflecting the primitive indus¬ 
tries, stage by stage,—and by centring round 

them the song and story, the play and picture of 

the children in their classes—farther extend abo 
ameliorate the social sympathies. Here manual 
training becomes a part of moral education aud 

in this aspect it should not be ignored. The 
garden, regarded as th^ nucleus of agriculture 
and made into ’ the dream-world of peasant- 
stories, and culture-histories, brings us iuto 
imaginative touch with ancient Egypt, China, 
and modern India, as a whole. Similarly, if fishiug 
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Hiul boatitif^ be treated as the true iodustriat basis 
of ag’^ressive and plfatical civilisations, how 
or^snically related to itself will the child hence- 
forward see the g^reat root-indnstry that has 
played in the yorld’s history so august a part The 
sijfht of the Ashing boats on the river will waken 
in him, the complex response of love, sympathy, 
and knowledge. Hunting, again, represent* 
cd in Indian story by the Kirat-Arjuna or the 
Icg’^nds of Rajputana, as well as by the traditions 
of the humbler poacher, becomes another of the 
royal aad imperial occupations. Thus the heart is 
broadened, and social harshness and narrowness 
arc made things imposslb'e. The poetry o' the 
primitive civilisations is wakened in us, and our 
sympathies ripen as they onght to do. We see 
the gradual climb that Ma*i has made from point 
to point, from level to level, and our conceMion 
of Humanity is henceforth more generou.s and 
noble. AH this is the deeper because it mingl“a 
irith our earUest associations, and forms part of 
the Abre of our childhood’s mcmo'ies. 

We must congratulate the Government of My.sore 
on its possession of a public servant so conscien¬ 
tious and indefatigable as Mr. Bhabha, and 
ourselves on the addition to the national library 
of education of the valuable report which that 
{Jovernment has so wisely made public 

N. 

luiiiilctifre Rliii's Aloiii-: hy Will Ln'iiiirto}/ 

Cttniforf. ‘ 7 . /’. l.lpfilncutt (ompiinv. Philtn/clpJiin 

tmti J.oiuion. itjio. 

Konlk'dge, the ht-m of thi- story, ihotjgli an ,\nu n- 
'.in bv birth, is .a war-taun’-spondcni fjn the staff of 
ibr l.ondorj Ri^'inv, and i>)d Icri'v Cardittogh, of the 
Wiliicxs, 'by prob'ssiot) clean of the eult of the British 
woril-painters of wai/ and bv birth an Irishman of 
Ikrono, is his fri(rnd. Jerry ('arditK‘gh's fj;ujghter 
Nbirct'n Cardinogh is the handsome.st woni.in in .all 
l.ondiin, .iitd the hiTtiine c*l the sii>r\-. Koutledge is 
'nnu what of a mystic, loves has penetrated into 

ihr secret soul ;md (lie byways of Indi.i more deeply 
than any other Kurr>pean, save and except the friend 
'it liis ehildhond, and his ideal br.ave in.in, K.awdcr, 
'vliM ;ifier a i heiiuered career ol heroic self-s;icriHce and 
misunderstanding in America and the Philippines, 
hccoini's (he r/ii^Fa of Sekhar, an Indian Sann\asi, who 
possesses great occult powers. Houtledge was not an 
iirdiiiary war-correspcmdeni, for he had ‘.a tendenc\ 
t‘> make the world see that war was a hang over frotn 
(he d.'iys when men ate their flesh hot from (he kill, 
<><>( from (he fire. Veiled under all his work, and often 
' Npressed only in a stinging line, was his conviction 
dial war was a ghastly imposition uiwn the men in 
'Ilf ranks. The sudden recall of an Indian e.xpedilion 
Bhurpal, to the great disappointment of all the 
'^ar-correspondents a.sscmblcd there, is found to be 
ihc outcome of the lictrayal to Russia of a secret 
J'suinent which h,ad come into Jerry Tardinegh’s 
P"ssession. Rus-sia exploited the secret so cleverly 
in.it she succeeded in rousing the harted of the Indian.s 
j'nd tlic Afgans aga'm.st the ruling power, and Kng- 
mn«l was compelled to conclude an alliance with Japan 
{cicscribcd as a boy, ‘cru©), unlit from within, formi- 
dyitle’) in order to ptav ner off against Russia, artd .so 
the attention of the Great tfearfrom India 'for 
least another decade’ (p. 162). The point of the 
'<i'‘rv runsrm the fact that though Jerry Cardinegtn 
guilty of the treachery, suspicions fell on Rouilet^ 


wlio wa.s blackballed by English .society, though 
Noreen, the only woman in the story, held fast to her 
faith in him and when she found out at last from the 
lips of her dying father that Routicdge who knew the 
truth had locked the secret in the chambers of his 
heart and did nothing to avert sttspicton from himself out 
of love for Noreen and regard for her father, her love 
for Koutledge reached white-heat and .she .set out to di.s- 
cover her lover on the outskirts of the war-zone in Man¬ 
churia, where Russia and Japan presented each other 
‘fifty-mile battle-fronts’ in the mightiest war recorded in 
history. She succeededal last in eflfectinga meeting with 
her lover, who was wounded, as was predicted by Sekhar, 
l»y his rival Bingicy of the Thames tn his attempt to be 
the first to reach ah uncensored cable in Southern China 
to convey the news of Lh<* battle of Lyoyang to an 
American paper to which he had attached himself after 
his .seri ices on the Rn'tew were dispensed with owing 
to the suspicion against his name. The superhuman 
efforts of the two rival war-correspondcnls to earn for 
the papers they represented the distinction of being 
the Hi st to publish the news of the Japanese victory 
has been superbly narrated, and is one of the most 
effective in the whole r.inge of fiction, Rouiledge 
wins the race-, and after his wound heals under the 
gentle ministrations of Noreen, the two travel together 
to the Leper Nville\, sonu-where on the border of 
China and Thil»ei, as predicted by Sekhar, and there 
they meet him attd his fheht, and the storx' 
closes with the uni{)n of the faithful loNcrs by the 
hand of Kawder, who then takc.s a last long farewell 
of the tu*wl\ married couple and departs with his 
re\< n*d m.isier up in the mountains to finish his Hle's 
work. 

The picture ot an Indian village in the Central 
Provinces dm hig a great famine has been powerfully 
<lrawn. 'I’lie language is ^'igo^ous and forceful, but 
full of sl.mgs iind shocks to those w'ho are unaccustomed 
to up-to-«l.ite .\merican journalism. The author's 
references to the spiriiualit\, the <kcuU wisdom and the 
cap.ieily for suffering of the Hindus are exceedinglv 
symp.'Uhetic. But his story is praciic.'tlly devoid of any 
plot itUere.si. 

The huiuin Arms Act Afiiiiim/; contpiled hy G. A*. 

A’ei'. //ome Deparitiient, Government of Indio. The 

( ify Hook .Vr>rn‘(v, (>4. GoHege Street, Calcutta 

l*riiv A's. 5 4.0. 

This is a very handsomely got up volume uhich in 
view <tf the numerous Arms .Act prosecutions, must be 
siiitl to Ih? a timely publication. The compiler has 
done his work verv creditably, and tiothing worth 
knowing on the subject has Hern left out. 'iTe High 
Coun rulings arid the variou.s Government circulars 
which the .'lUthnrVs connwtion walh the Home Depart¬ 
ment gave him special facilities for collecting nave 
been duly incorporated and an elaborate index contri¬ 
butes ttot a little to the usefukiess of the publication. 
We rccoimnend the b<K»k wilh p]e;isure to thus© for 
whom it is intended. 

The Collections of ffiu/in Law Texts: A Quarterly 

Magagine. Nos. / ^ //, Girgoitn Bark Rotui, 

Bombay, Annual Sukteription, Rs, to, 

Bombay ha.s always taken the lead in the matiec of 
Sanskrit publications. The pn'sent venture is ambitious 
in scope, but from the specinu'n copies presented to us,_ 
it promises to be an entire success, as indeed nothing 
less could be expcx'ted of the distinguished band of 
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lawyer*. h\ Justice Sir N. ChaiidrM’arkar, 

who conNiituic ihe Advisory Board. The pvllllli|bcrs 
propose to cover the whole field of Sanskrit Icjea! 
literature and bring out all the Sanskrit tefxts which 
have any direct or indirect bearing on Hindu Positive 
I-aw, together with their English translations. The 
printing and paper are excellent. Scholars and iurij»ts 
who want to have direct access to the sources of Hindu 
law, as Dallas workers in the field of legal research, 
will welcome these publications. 

M. K. Gandhi: A Sketch ^ his life and work. 
^ C. A. Haiesan & Co., Esplanade, Madras, 
Price annas four. 

This little book of 48 pages gives a short account of 
the ideal Karma-Yoffi who has built up a common 
Indian nationality in South Africa, including extracts 
from some of his speeches. The name of Messr.s. 
Natesan & Co., is a guarantee of the nice get up of 
the book. 

X. 

The Vaishnavite Reformers of India, by T. Raj^oPaln 
Chariar, M.A., B.L. Price One Rupee. Published 
by G. A. Natesan Co. Esplanade, Madras. 

This is a coUeclion of seven essays on the life and 
writings of some of the chief Vaishn.ava reformers of 
India. The first six are all South India reformers. They 
are: Nathamuni, Pundarikakoha. Yamunacharva, 
Ramanu)acharva, Sri Vedanta Desika and Manavala 
Mahamuni. The last is Sri Chaitanya, whose life is 
prefaced by a sketch of Northern India Vaishnavism. 
Ramanuja's life i.s followed by a brief account of his 
philosophy. The lives are all well-written and 
mterestinp, but their brevity leaves an unsatisfied 
desire in the reader’s mind. We hope the writer will 
find time to expand them into a full history of 
Southern India vaishnavism. 

Godward Ho! compiled from Annie Besant and 
Herbert Spencer by N. n. Ramaswami Aiyer, B.A., 
B. L., F. S. Printed by V. Gooindan and brothers 
at Shri Vidya Vinodini Press, Tanjore. Price two 
annas or two pence. 

The extracts contained in the pamphlet comprise a 
variety of subjects, earthly and unearthly. They are 
in the form of short paragraphs several of which 
coptam only two or three lines. We cannot pronounce 
any opinion on their usefulness. 

A Critical • Survey and Summary of the Leading 
Vpaniskads by Shambbuprasad Shivptasad Mehta. 
Skree Saraswafi Press, Bhabnagar, 

The author says in his preface; “The pregnant 
saying of Schiller that 'the msfory of the world is the 
judgment tX the world’ waa deep laid into the 
heart, aitd a re;^lt, |he premature pangs of 
a widowier's were drowned intd tne cool* 

ing and cemfongH? df the study pf Vedanta.” 

Jt was all r^Jrt. But “the cooling and comforting 
eff«:Ls’' of such ' might very well remain 

unpublished before they peuld be put down in readable 
lar^ruage and brotqrht out in the ^rm of a decently 
printed honk. 

, SmirATil TATtWaBHOaSAM. 
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Old Dacca, by Sayid Aulad Hasan iCham Bahadur. 
Northbrook Hall Library Lecture, fGamePdfik ■Pre$i, 
Dacca.) Pp. 14. ' 

This pamphlet dt)CN LHjiud credit to the It^urer who 
has told a fascinating story of Dacca And its Muslim 
remains, and tothcGandaria Press, which ha^ given 
us a pleasing -i;rpr‘st‘ h\ -uch a proof of the excellence 
mofussil pimnnK Ihc Arabic terms, however, 
required more care on the part of the proof’-reader, 
and mi-stakes of this class of words make almost every 
page an eyesore to Oriental scholars, 'fhe author 
rws entirely relied on tradition and on equally untrusi- 
worthy compilations, of the early Britisn period. 
Hence his lecture, ap.'irt from its accurate observation 
of local details, has no value ius history. In two 
instances which we have tested, the Kh.an Bahadur's 
accounts disagree with the contemporary official 
history of Auningrib, vis., the Masir-i'Alamgiri. 
On page 10, I. 18, Mahrattas should be Rafputs. 
The date of .\2ani Shah's departure from Dacca wr.s 
not August 14, but and October, 1679 («=7th Ramzan, 
23rd year of the reign), as we learn from the Masir 
p. 183. Again, no daughter of Shalsta Kh<in was 
married to Prince Azam Shah (p. 12), for a inatch 
between twti such important person.s could not possibly 
have l>een ignored both by the Masir-i^Alamgiri and 
by the Masxr-vhUnxara. Bibi Pari, therefore, seem* 
to have been that daughter of Shaista Khan who w.is 
married to Itiqad Khan (afterwards Zulfiqar Khan 
Nasrul Jang Bahadur) ;ind who died in September, 
(688, (masir^i-Alamgirx. p, 312.) 

Sketches of Indian Economics, by R. Palit, ^6Vo;f'.v 
dr Co.. Madras), pp. W»Vx.?37, Rs. t. das. 

This is a collection of the articles which Mr. Palii 
wrote as editor of the now defunct paper, the Itxdi<xn 
Economist. Some of them are necesfcinly of a topical 
character, others mere .sketches or exhortations M’hich 
no doubt did useful work when first published, bin 
have no abiding value. The very title of Sketihes 
chosen by the author shows that it would be unfair i" 
criticise his work in the same way as a serious and 
elaborate treati.se. But in our present deplorable 
ignorance of India’s economic condition, several oi 
these sketches will serve a good purpose by imparling 
much-needed information and “opening our eyes.’ 
In spile of much that is commonplace, much thai 
mere rhetorical padding in this book, the author’^ 
earnest desire to Improve his country’s condition 
entitles him to a irH|)ecrful hearing. 

But I think Mr. Palit h;u» done an injustice to h’s 
fame by printing /»// his former ©ditortals without 

selection and excision. In a second edition all 
ephemeral sketches tind all rhtstorical commonplace'^ 
should be left out, and the vt^umc made smaller bni 
more unitforih in value. 

A Note OH the Antiquity (f the Ramayana, by 
Chandra Das, (Hare Press, Calcutta, tdqq) PP- 'i‘ 
Annas four. 

'this rather desultory pimphlet represents an earlio'' 
t^age of Oriental Scholarship than that )n which 'st 
liviC, as will be evident from the following iheonc'* <« 
the a(itlM»r: », „ 

(aj Valmiki ilealt historical events 

carheedy' and minutdy daseribed all that came witntr 
his epic. (p. a) 
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(hi f do not endorse the ttwory th^ the Aryans 
came into India fnnn some place beyond die Indus. 

Ip- .v) 

(c) The caste sy^m was ortg'inally Ijased on 
personal character and calling of the people, (p. to) 

.4 Nate on the Aficient Googrnphy of Asia, compiled 
from V‘tmiki-R.imayxnui. with a Map, by 
Chottdra Das,' ffiuddhist Text Society, iSg6), pp. 
\’iit + 77, One Rupee, 

It is a painstaking attempt to trace the geraraphy 
of India and the lands around It, as known to Valmiki. 
The author is a loving student of the R;imayana, and 
|)is l>ook has some value as a sketch of the mixture of 
travellers’ reports and current legends which did duly 
lor geography in the infancy of the world when the epic 
was written. But it cannot be accepted a.s the actual 
tlfsiription of India in any age. The Ramayana isa 
l)iciure of the popular belief.s of the age of us author 
•inci not a histor>' of the age of its hero, just as the 
lli.'ul gives a correct \’iew of (ireek Smricty in Homer’s 
liini- and not in the age of Agamemnon. Here, 
m the words ofGrote, “the curtain i.s the picture.’’ 

The attempt to construct history (or geography) 
dill of myth is like twining ropes of siind. To inc 
scholar in .search of accuracy the l>ook under review is 
lid) critical enough. Kor one thing, it is based on a 
irimslation in rhymed verse, which from the nature of the 
ease must be inaccurate. It would have been better if Mr. 
Das had given prose translations of his own and <|uolcd 
ilic S.'insknl text of every extract. Set:ondly, miracles 
.iiid facts are narrated in the s»ime breath without a 
ivord of comment. Thirdly, all authorities from the 
ptiinitive Schlegel to the modern ^•rench scholars of 
Indo-China arc cited without any discrimination of 
ilii.-ir relative values. The author relies on Dowson 
'Mthfjut going to and verifying Dowson’s .•«>urces. 
l.iisilv the book was written 14 years ago, and much 
w.itcr has flowed under the bridge since then. 

I’he map W’ill be appreciated ; but it wa.s a mistake 
I 'd prim Rama's route in the same colour as the 
j boundary-line of Aryavaria. Bharata'.s route is not 
distinct enough on a red background. 

J. Sarkar. 

Youths Noble Path. 

Youth's Noble Path: Being a book of moral lessons 
for the use 0/ schools and families in India, by F. 
7 - Gould. Issued for the Moral Education League, 
^ York Buildings, Adelphi. London iV. C. Price 
ttvo rupees. 

Preceded by a few words of warm commendation 
horn Sir George Clarke of Bombay, the Moral 
—i f/ag .ic in London has issued a few pages 
a forth-coming, book of moral le.ssons for boys 
Hncl girls in India. These few pages have been to 
ourselves a delightful mrpri.se. Hero-tales of Arabia, 

I rrsia, and India, tale.s of Mohammedans, Hindus, 
Huddhists. and Parsis, tales from the Mahabharat^ and 
ana, and Krishna and the ^ake Kaliya, side 
adth Hetties and the Hydra, are all to be 
"Hind in this iU'’lgh!l 1* bnokict 

ermfess that (he prevailing talk about the need 
' -''al and religious text-books had not prepared iis 
HH aniihing so admirable. We fell that the lalkers 
Were 'iiaking themselves ridUculcats by the aMfumption 
bat deepest truths of hurnan life could tie taught 
>y words, reM out of.bodka. Did they not know that 


it was the teacher, and what he loved, that the child 
learnt from, not what he said ? After reading this 
booklet, however, we think it may be well to gii« a^e 
set time regularly, more or (tss in the way td 
recreation, to the consideration of this particular esid 
and iu compassing, at least for young children. The 
wide sympathies m the author, tc^ether wUh his 
great simplicity, enable him to furnish the teacher with 
the raw materials of character-building, ammunition, 
as it were, for the assault cm inertia, hie has true aims 
and concqitions in his architecture of the moral 
life. He knows how 10 Are the deeper passions, those 
of helping others, of aiding the lowly to rise, and of 
sclf-sacrlHce. And above alt, he has learnt the great 
secret of finding the illustrations he needs in a pee^le's 
own literature. It is of course clear that a bc^ like 
the present is only intended for the very young. Fw 
boys and girls of tourieen or fifteen we would advise 
the abandonineiu of even those elements of didaettfism 
which inhere in this book. In their case, it would be 
desirable to quote immortal fragments of literature 
without comment or criticism. 

We were much struck on one occasion to hear from 
a Russian that the Lament of Gandhari was to be 
found in Russian schoolbooks, and is therefore 
familiar to all those in that country who can read. 
We cannot imagine any thing better than a textbook 
made up of such extracts. The entry of Yudislhira 
into Heaven needs no explanation. As it stands in 
the Mahabharata, it explains itself. And the 
literature of the whole world contains perhaps no other 
moral les.son like it. In filling tm minds of the 
adolescent with pictures and ideals such as this we are 
giving them the highest and noblest of companions to 
live with them. Beside this, there is no other moral 
education worth the name. But for youn^r children 
a word of introduction is necessary, the teacher 
ip.irhes, h\-dint of his own love and aspiration after 
ail that is gre.it. But it is well that he should be able 
to call on something that will expand and enforce the 
hints he himself can let fall on such a subject. A 
child's critlci.sm needs a word of guidance here and 
there. Thi.s guidance, s’laiglitforw.ird. uni^trusive, 
it is Mr. Gould's aim to give. He 'does it well.’ We 
live by admiration, hope and love, says Wordsworth. 
Mr. Ciould's service in lighting up the great ideals 
is no little one. 

1 'hat of the Moral Kducation League in draunng up 
the syllabus of moral and ci^'ic virtues which we have 
also received, does not seem to us so valuable. A 
syllabiUk of this sort is bound to be complicated, atid 
to have the effect of crushing the enthusiasm of the 
teacher who refers to it, under the weight of what has 
to be done. The beauty of the concrete personal 
ideals of mythology lies exactly here, that they are 
seeds life, and therefore unfold'Uter, und^r a proper 
fo.stering of the ima^nation, into infimtely more 
significance 4l»n the most careful analysis could have 
got out of them. A single story, told at a .sympathetic 
moment in childhood, will have effects on a life, that 
the most agonised .siting out of pans- tp^ collect 
the idew will nevCT compass. 

Nor should we like it to be thought th^ because we 
admire so dbqply Mr. Gould’s little wewk, therefore 
we are eon^>eits to the idea of courses of moral 
instructimi in general. We have agood deal of tvgard 
to the fact that this task, when next done, is not 
likely to be ;i^c so well. And w»- realise the d^sii^- 
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irons fane of a scramble for the commercial 
of text-books in such a tieparimt'ot, as vasilv worse ^or 
the* national conscience than is even the present 
spectacle in the matter of secular knowledge. 

Our Indian ideals may l>e s^iid to centre in purity, 
alienee, and faithfulness. The Knglish on the other 
and worship truth, courage, and discipline. 'Diere 
would be a great deal {»f good done to l>oth sides by 
a mutual expre.ssion of the.se ide.als. .'\mong.st our 
many needs we have none like that of recovering a 
manly discipline, at once free and unfaltering, and 
perhaps the present state of the marriage-laws in the 
west is a .sufticient evidence of all that they have to 
learn from u.s, in the ethics that knit .society together. 
It might be said indeed that in civic discipline westerns 
arc incomparable, and in social, orientals. \Vc might 
learn from each other, liut we arc not sure that it 
i.s of much use to try to turn the process into a school 
course, and fiirni.sh text-books on ihe subjeci. 'Fhe 
virtue of Mr. Ciould’s lies in tlie f.ict th.it he never 
ceases to be concrete. The abstract has its own place 
in moral teaching, but we do not know how far nujst 
of us would be willing t(» go in making Kmerson the 
Bible, and the kamayana, into schiM>I-bo(vks. It is 
clear that every step in the organisation of i^duc/ition 
puls a muliiplii'd .strain rjn the- tact of the icachei', and 
tends increa.singly at ihi- same time to find us 
teachers who are inc.ipable of exercising it. 

Essays in National Idealism: 

By Ananda K. Coomoraswoinv 1 ). Sc. To be hod from 

Colombo, Apothecaries Co. Ltd. .S'. Sntesnn Co. 

Madra.‘!; Probsthat}! d"" Co. I.oiidott ; The jiuthor \ 

Campden, Glos., England. Rs. j as. 

The peculiar love which the author of these Kssays 
is known to cherish, for Indian music and Indian 
art, will prepare the reader for many of the siibje-cis 
treated by him under the title of ".Vaiional Idealism.” 
But' one could hardly be prepared for the vigour of 
thought anti masculitte energy <if Knglish, by which 
they are marked. The language is peculiarly happy 
when a reference has to he made to the epicN, or, as 
Dr. Coomaraswamy prefer.s to call ihem, ‘the sagas'. 
We feel here a man who has rnouhled his expression 
on William Morris,—a twemiielh centurv m.Hn who 
yet reads heroic literature! These Kssays in Indian 
Idealism are fifteen in number and range over many 
.subjects, from Yoga to Gramophones. Their author 
is a logical and uncompromising reaciionarv. His 
eyes are so firmly and determinedly set on THK 
IDKAl., as it might, under happier circumstances 
have been, that he would, if he could, erase Lord 
.Macauley’s name from the chronicles of time, and 
destroy pow'er-looms along with Christian Missions 
and (jramoplwnes. Seeing that the world is as it is, 
and not as it might have been, we are unable to 
wish, with him, that Lord Macauley had blen radically 
different, unless our environment had iveen radically 
different also. As thom extracts thorn, fire extinguishes 
fire, and poison proves the antidote to poison, .«<> one 
evil may be necessary to counteract another. Yet 
we car 'll*! d(‘i v the beauty and truth of the pure 
!d«>;t! a-i he s* nobly and persistently holds it up 
before us. Tim loinprehnision of the ideal is itself 
the greatest and best because the most spiritual, of 
alt the fortes that are to make for our .salvation. 


How true are the words at the end of the l»eautiful 
es.siiv o«i Indian music: 

”All this i.s passing away ; when it is gone, men will 
look brtek on it with hungry eyes, a.s some have looked 
upon the life even of mediawal Kurope, or of Greece. 
When civilisation has made of life a business, it will 
be remembered that life was once an art; when culiun- 
is the privilege of bookworms, it will be remembered 
that it was once a part of Hfc itself, not something 
achieved iji stolen momeni.s of relief from the serious 
business of being an engine-driver, a clerk, or .-| 
govertior. 

Let lho.s(' who are still p.urt of such a life take note 
of it, that they may tell their children of it when it is 
nothing but a memory. 'practical' .and 'respectable' 
world has no place* for the dreafn(,‘r and the dances ; 
(hev bele)ng te) the eild Hindu towns where the big 
temples anci the c/vai'rawt.v tel! of the faith and munilt- 
cetie e of kings and merchant princes. In Madras tlu re 
is the military band, or the inusic-h.ilt cotnpanv on 
tour,—what does it want with .iscclics or with dancing 
girls ?” 

“Let those who are still part of such a life take* ne)te' 
e>f it, ih.al thev mav tell their clnldren «if it, when ii 
is nothing but ;i meinorv," Aye, .ind let those- wlio 
have* been long bani.shed from the beanlifu! old lilr 
lake note of it. lliat they may do what in them lies ie, win 
back what thev can of that life* for e>thers. 

We of the present generation in Indian cities, .iiv 
bortt to a certain extent etrphans and foreigners to liie 
culture of our evwn menherland. .All who have thoughi 
deeply know that the* renewal of our old life- meatts for 
India all that 'l'nie)n with the keople.’ 'R(*slor.iiion 
f>f the villages.■ anti ‘Back to the- l.and' tne.in, l-ir 
other ttalions. j'or this reason we camioi value lo" 
highi)' these readings frotn the old lifevvithln their sluih 
of lndi;in culture, which a patient and devou-d 
sludont has made-. He says : 

“''riie fulctre tjf Iftdia I lies in the llvi's of tlitiM- \\)io 
are trnlv Indian -at heart, whose love for India is ili« 
love of a lover for his mislrcsss, w'ho believe that ItidM 
still is Mild not mer(*lv ina\’ be, wlu-a duly ‘edueaicd ) 
the light of the World, who to-dav jufige all fhii'M' 
by Indian standards, ami in whom is manitest tin 
work of the shaptus of India from the beginning imiil 
now. Without these-, iher^* e.nt be no Indian fnt'u''' 
worth the name. How may they be ktiowii'' l-iki 
answers unto like; but, if ati empirical test be asked 

for, I iH'lieve that the love- of Indtan miisic and il" 
comprehension of Indian art arc tests unfailing.” ''' 
do not think Dr. Coomaraswatnv s.avs «'i w iird let’ 
much .iboul the importance of Indian music, as .m 
element in Indian culture, (iramophones, and even ll'c 
bastard performances on the Itartnonium, we hate 
heartily .as he does. Only we wimid point out that 
in every country the end oi native culture i.s to 
the mind to universal culture, atid that Indian tuusi‘ 
is no exception to this rule. Its laV>our ix juslitiot 
when the really betiutiful in We.slcm mu.sic i^^ •d''" 
apprecuiled. Western study also, ha-s a value 
Indian life in its own time and place. Us delec t i' 
that Wc.stern study aim« rather at the cfficicncv <’ 
the many than at the deep cultivation of the indi' fd"'' ‘ 

The author's serticcs to the Indian arl.s of 'orii^ 
and colour arc many and inccs.sant. esxay.s o 

this subjecfl therefore, and especially ihe chapt*^ 
which he compares Kavi Varma and Abaniadrn ^ ■' 
Tagore, arc m great \alue. The work done by ' * 
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Indian Society of Oriental Art receives his emphatic 
elucidation and support. Finally, in a notable passage 
comparing idealistic and realistic aims in art, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy says: 

“The great cat-gods of Egypt, the sublime Buddhas 
of )ava, the four landed gods of India, even the 
preat Chinese Dragon, are greater imaginative art, 
ficiong more to the divine in man, than do the 
Hermes of Praxteles or the Venus of Milo. The 
ideal of the last is limited, and the very fact and 
possibility of its attainment show it. I do not mean, 
of course, that even post-Pheidian Greek art could 
be spared from the world, or that it is not one of the 
jrreat achievements of humanity: only that it was in 
certain respects definitely limited, and does not neces¬ 
sarily stand on a pinnacle by itself as the greatest of 
ail art the world has seen. Once the spell of this 
limited ideal is broken, you c.in never again be satisfied 
bvii, but seek in art for that which has often been 
Mi^eested, but never can, and never will, be perfect!) 
expressed—the portrayal not inerel\- of perfect men, 
but of perfect and entire divinity. seek for an 

nrl winch, however imperfectly, seeks to represent 
nciiher particular things, nor merely physical or human 
irrandcur, but w'hich aims at an intimation of the 
Universe, and that universe conceived, not as an 
pmpiric.al phenomenon, but as noumenon within 
wurself.” 

The statement which we have here ventured to 
emphasise, is one of a great profundity and truth. 

Our author has no toleration for counterfeits. He 
emmot pardon the gramophone, or the harmonium, 
nr the mission school. But now and again he gives 
ii's a Larger glimpse, and it is for these that wc think 
ibc book he has written to be of :j).i'*'‘.ni: value : 

•‘The great civilising force called Htndusim", he 
s'lys, “is .a literal attempt t<» realise the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. This is the explanation of religious 
iri traditions, of the continuit)' in Indian music. 
.ircbitiH-turo, and ritual. Those for whom the ideal 
was a matter of actual experience, who saw and heard 
the true realities and revealed them to less gifted men. 
willed that they should not l>efogotton. 

It is for us not to follow after our own vain imagin¬ 
ings in .art or life, not even—though this might well 
tiinlont us—to follow blindly on (he lines laid down by 
the ancient .shapers of Indian culture, but so to refine 
f'urselvcs that we may see and hear again the true 
realities and re-express them in terms of our present 
consciousness". 

And so, with this hint of “the hope that lies in 
‘rh.inge beyemd change' ", wc leave a book that we 
commend to every reader. 

N. 

Indian Heroes. 

of Indian History and Siori^ of their Times 

ly J. C. Allen, Published by Messrs. Longmans 

Green and Co. Price twelve annas. 

It Is a curious thing that amidst much that seems 
depressing, books begin to be issued ^ English 
authors which show a real respect and affection for 
bulian history and literature. 'Youth's Noble Path’ 
and this little English schoolbook are both cases in 
point. Heroes of Indian history seems to have been 
with a viiw to being made a text-book for the 
reading of English in scnools. Nor can we imagine 
3 '^ytmng much Wter adapted to this end. It is quite 


necessary that in reading a strange la^uage, cme 
should be supplied with familiar ideas. These ideas 
we have here, in the Indian history, upon which Mr. 
Alien has drawn for his materials. There is nothing 
very detailed or complicated in the little book and 
nothing at all that could be called sectarian or disput¬ 
able. Asoka isdescribed, and Buddha and Mahavira are 
given, but there is little told in the way of their doctrines. 
The Entrance of the Parsis into India is told, but the 
bringing of the Sacred Fire, or the poetry of their Towers 
of Silence, is not even mentioned. Many persons and 
events dear to the Indian heart are altogether left out, 
but I he whole tone of the book is one of admirable 
synopsis, and of hearty respect throughout. Mr. 
Allen has altogether avoided the famous mistake of 
treating the legendary and historic heroes erf the 
Indian people .as if they had been less worshippers of 
truth than others, instead of more so! It is true that 
he refers to 'writing, which we invented thousands of 
years ago,’ as if letters had been a creation of some 
modern European people, but perhaps the ‘wc’ in this 
rase refers to Inciians! It is perhaps of special 
interest to know how Mr, Allen refers to the 
great Self-Government Act of l..ord RIpon. ‘This 
Act,’ he sa)’s, 'was intended to teach the people 
of India the system of Representative Govern¬ 
ment in their towns. Aflcnt'ards when pei^Ie 
understood it, he hoped that this system would 
become the system of the Government of the whole of 
India.’ It is little startling to read, further on, ‘Under 
our present V'tceroy, l-ord Minto, this great rHorm 
has been completeef. India is now Governed by a 
form of Representative (iovernment.’ However, the 
book is sing’itlarlv free from the characteristic bias of 
l''uropi*an uiicrances, and wc arc heartily glad to wel¬ 
come it amongst the resources of the teacher of F.nglish. 
Nor must we omit menlioh of the lavish illustration, 
much of it from the best Indian sources, in which 
the liook abounds. When wc see how many of the 
originals of these pictures are lodged in Europe, we 
<1«» indeed feel that we have cause for s,adness. It is 
all the more desirable however, that our children 
should have the opportunity of studying their repro¬ 
ductions, 'Phere is a photograph here fromx>ne’of 
the p.aintings in the ('aves of Ajanta. There are 
numerous portrait.s, and historical pictures ; while there 
arc also copies of many maps and photographs of 
pl.ices and persons. 

The Open Sesame of English Srnonyms by R. P. Oe. 

Calcutta. 

This h.-intlbook has lieen well-planned. It has been 
arranged on a new though an easy method and the 
hope of the author ih.at it will be realls’ a book of 
reference is likely to be fulfilled. He has ranged over 
a wide field to select yxissages to the point to illustrate 
the fine shades of diff^ence .and the subtle distinctions 
between words which .it first glance seem to convey 
the same meaning, thus leading the unw.ar)’ writer 
whose mother-tongue is not English either into ridi¬ 
culous errors, or serious blunders. U will be a help 
to the scholar and the Bengali equivalent? will explain 
what is not quite obvious and make clear what may 
not be evident. 

Synonyms are so to say, the very sinews of a 
language. All its strength, all its grace and glorj', 
all Rs liquid flexibility or dewy sweetness or plangent 
resonancedepends upon its rich and copious vocabulary. 
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The vision of the poet, the ferv'our of the orator, the 
far-sightedness ctf statesman arc of avail when 
each has an inexhaustible store of terms and i^frases 
and a ready command to marshal them to illustrate 
his thought in a vari^y of ways. 

It is essential that the student of English should 
have a thorough knowled^ of English synonyms— 
the more so if he is ambitious of acquiring an elegant 
style. Vapidity, redundanev, affectation, ambiguity, 
circumlocution are some of the gravest faults that 
critics often notice in our compositions and these 
can only be removed by a careful study of words of 
analogous significance. Moreover a catalogue 
“of such words on a methodized astern will often 
suggest ^ association other trains of thought, which, 
presenting the subject under new and varied aspects 
will vastly expand our mental vision.” A perfect grasp 
of synonyms therefore will not only make for clearness 
but energise thought into active channels. We shall 
welcome without any reservation all attempts in the 
present direction. 

H. L. C. 

Through Solitude and Sorrotu by Syam Sunder 
Chakraverfy. Price eight annas only. The Kalpataru 
Agency, 14 ShyambazarStreet, Calcutta. 

The book before us is not merely a narrative of the 
^lary eA the author’s deportation—dry and detailed 
j BDBO imt ik the life he led during his incarceration—but 
srittbewnt of the struggle of the spirit to overcome the 
weakcumuithe 6esh is heir to—to reach a purer and clearer 
atmosphere. And this account is tasselated with 
splendid passage.s of picturesque description redolent 
of that poignant grief which is “more akin to pain—but 
resembles sorrow only as the mist resembles the rain.” 

The book reveals the man as he was and as he 
became after his trials and troubles. It deserves wide 
circulation, and we venture to add, wider appreciation. 

G* 

The Indhridoai and Reality. 

The Individual and Reality; an essay touckingthe Firs* 
Principles of Metaphysics, By Edward Douglas 
Faizceii. Longmans, Green and Co., London, 
Pp 449 - 

Whether this book is a philosophical work or not 
the present reviewer, though he has read it carefully, 
is unable to say, but what h certain is that Mr. 
Fawcett’s temMr is n«rt that of a philosopher. Through'- 
out the book, he makes ex cathedra a.ssertions only and 
It never seems to have occurred to him that in order 
to carry his readers along with him, it was incumbent 
upon him to give more solid reasons for his amazing 
conclusions than he has thought fit to do. He begins 
^ informing us that “Absolutism in its German, 
English and Indian forms is rejected outright.” 
To reject a system of thought outright is easy 
but to acquire an insight into it is very difficult. Prom 
the manfter in which the author deals with what he 
calls Absolutism, it does not af:^>ear that he has ever 
uk«^ pains to understand what exactly are the pro* 
btems wdtich it attempts to solve. He repeatedly 
tells us with an air triumph as if he had made a 
discovery tmknown to the poor, benighted, Afa^lutist 
that es^erience alone must be the solid ^sts of all 
rational speculation. And 3^ this is the principle 
on which all Idealists of mddsm times continuwy 
insist, Thit only difference between them and Mr. 
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Fawcett is that while they, on the whole, remain true 
tothi.s principle, Mr. Fawcett’s a»:c|:^ance of it is 
only nominal, for in developing his theory he sins 
grievously against it. “Empiricism,” we are informed 
several times, “is the only wear”. This is the 
author’s favourite expre.ssion. But his own theory ; 
such a medley of monadism, animism, idealism, ; 
pragmatism, Heraclitus, Spencer, Darwin, Fechnt'r| ! 
^hopenhauer, Clifford and others that he mi^lu ^ 
more appropriately exclaim, “motley is the only 
wear”. It is no use shouting that we mu.st not 
go beyond experience. The essential question is, 
what is experience, what are its constituent elements • 
and how are they related to one another. A thorough ’ 
analysis of experience shows that it is a systematic I 
whole of inter-connected parts and involves the ■ 
duality of subject and object •within the unity of it. 
The Absolute is no other than the all-inclusive 
system of experience. The merit of the Idealist is 
that he is not content with merely laying down the 
principle that experience is everything, but takes 
pains to show in detail how every particular element 
of it isolated from its context is in contradiclinn 
with itself and by an inner necessity passes out of 
itself into its complementary elements which, together, 
each in all and ail in each, constitute the organic 
unity of the Absolute. This is, for example, 
the great task which Hegel sets to himself. In the 
execution of it he, to the uninitiated reader incapabU 
of getting rid of the abstractions so dear to the 
unreflective mind, seems to move in an airy, unsuhs- 
tantial region, though all the while his feet are 
firmly planted on the solid ground of experience. No 
Absolutist, not even Plato, has ever forgotten expe¬ 
rience. Mr. Bradley, for example, in his well- 
known work which Mr. Fawcett says he has had 
continually in mind, expressly calls the Absolute, 
Experience. It is to be feared that what the latter clay 
champions of experience meant by it is merely senlieni 
experience. “Where”, asks Mr. Fawcett, “does the 
Absolute dwell? 1 examine the contents of tny experi¬ 
ence and he is not to be found.” Even so did 
Lalande declare that he had swept the whole heavens 
with his telescope and found no God. Why examine 
the contents of experience only ? Is there not such a 
thing as form which is the correlative of conieni 
and may not a clue to the Absolute be found in the 
synthesis of form and content ? Taking experience to 
mean mere sentient experience, the rsdtcal empiricist 
commits the correlative error of identifying Absolute 
Idealism with a one sided intcHcctuahsm. 
thi-s, however, there is no excuse. The idealist d^’ 
not centend that logical concepts constitute Reality- 
He fully realises that these concepts, apart from the 
concrete experience in which they are embodied are 
empty abstractions, but he insists upon the correlative- 
truth that sense-experience would not be what it »s 

without, being animat^ and sustained by thought. 

The fact is rivat Mr. Faiireett and others wrongly 
imagine experience to be the same as appearfiMC*. 
They forget that experience is the systematic totality ^*1 
appearance and is, therefore, as much ideal as it ts 
real. The real side of experience is d)vious enoughr 
but, surely, it is an error to suposethat it is the whole 
of experience. In H^elian pari«mce, we may say 
that the frwiA of the real is the ideal, 

The ratffcal empiricist assures us that sense if^* 
pressions are not iwlated units, but are essentially 
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related to one another. He» howe^r,. mamt^n$ 
that the retatkmB l^ween impressions are themselves 
impressions. "The relations between feelings", de¬ 
clares Mr. Fawcett, "are themselves fedings." A 
•ilii;ht reflection is sufficient to show how untenable 
such a proposition is. Impressions are related to one 
another only as th^ are held together in the synthetic 
act of thought. This synthesis of thought, because 
it necessarily over-reaches the impressions, cannot 
itself be an impression and it is ncH effected by a self 
forcii^n to the impressions, but is the other side of the 
impressions themselves. Much of the irrelevant 
objections of the critics of idealism arises from their 
failure to bear this important point sufficiently in 
mind. To say that A is related to B is to imply that 
both of them are co-present to a unifying principle, 
which is the ideality of them and is expressed in them. 
The idea) principle, from its very nature, cannot be a 
particular object of experience. It is a universal 
presupposed in the relatedness of impressions. To 
concede to the idealist that impressions are intrinsically 
related to one another and yet to refuse to recognise 
the logical implication of such a concession is a des¬ 
perate attempt to combine two inconsistent positions 
and can only lead to incoherence and self-contra¬ 
diction. 

The theory which the author has propounded 
need not be stated here. It is as extravagant as it 
is groundless and has about as much connection with 
t;xp<^^i(-nce as a ca.stlc in the air has with a foundation 
on earth. Not a .single cogent reason is given 
why we are bound to accept nis astonishing con¬ 
clusions. Mr. Fawcett, in fact, has given us not a 
philosophical theory but an Arabian Nights story. 
There is a great deal in the book which is valuable 
ami stimulates thought, but the author’s constructive 
dlort, as a whole, must be pronounced to be a 
f.iilure. We are also bound to say that we cannot 
congraMilate him upon hl.s attempt to introduce the 
Ihiily Mail style in serious philosophical discussions. 
Wc are, however, not without hope that Mr. Fawcett 
will yet "sire” a book really Illuminating to "folk" 
whom his present work only disappoints. He has already 
I'langcd his opinions .several times. Years ago, if 
are not greatly mistaken, he c.imc out to India as 
«' ' I'heosophical worker and commenced a series of 
philosophical lectures at the Adyar head q^uarlers. 
I*! 1893, he published hi.s Riddle of the umverse in 
'^hich he advocated a form of monadism and now 
've have this book which" is not a continuation of the 
Riddle but supersedes it" and in which the author 
fnakes this confession of faith,—"avoiding ambiguous 
language designed to conciliate critics, we shall avow 
flurselves atheists." Wegreaily hope that Mr. Fawcett’s 
present theory will go the way of his 1'heosc^hy and 
Moimdology and that in his inaturer years he will 
nnaily produce something which will endure. 

Hiralal Haldar. 
Bengali. 

Hindu-Rmdem ReUtlo&a. 

^t^endralai"—a Society SkHch, by Babu Bhavani 
haran Ghose, Publithed by l^bu Gurudas Chat- 
teyjee, Bookitllert aoi, CornnoaUis Stroetp Cskuttu. 

I ‘ 'rngh professing tu be a society Mtetch, the book 
• nishes a good quasi-historical treat. The scene 
the story is, coulee, htid in a modest village in 


the district of Dacca, but the mmn incidents of the 

S lot take place in Murshtdabad, the capital of 
erajuddowla—the old historic ciu of pageantry and 
glory, plots and machinations. The chief characters 
in the novel are Hemcndralal, Kasim AH, Suratun- 
nessa and FaUi Bibi. Hemendridal is an orplum 
child left to the care of his uncle and aunt, who lilm 
him immensely, having no child of their own. As is 
the case with all ^oflt children in the village, his 
education was not well iooked-after, and his aunt was 
too fond of him to allow him to go abroad for the sake 
of learning. He learnt whatever he could of Bengali, 
Persian and Arabic at home. At the age of twenty 
he vLsited the capital of Eastern Beng^, Dacca, and 
cultivated the art of music for which he had some 
taste from the very beginning. Dacca was then the 
seat of a Naib Nazim, and the influence of Muham¬ 
madan civilization was there paramount. Hemendra- 
lal early felt this influence. He returned home 
after a short stay at the capital. Having nothing 
interesting to do at home, he was gradually growing 
into a vagabond. Reprimanded by nis uncle for hts 
do-nothing character at home, he sorely takes it to 
heart, and leaves his home, wife and children, in quest 
of fortune. On the way he makes the acquaintance 
of a nobleman of Dacca, Kasim Ali Knan, who 
suddenly takes a liking to him, and is impressed by 
his courage, intelligence and handsome appearance 
which had a very close resemblance to that of a child 
he had lost. Kasim Ali loves him like his son and 
takes him to Murshtdabad. Through Kasim AH’s 
help Hemcndralal gets an appointment under the 
Nizamat and early gets himself introduced to 
Nawab Seraiuddowia then in charge of Hooghly. 
Hemendralal's character is heroic ttiroughout. He 
endears himself to Kasim Ali Khan by the heroic 
rescue of his only daughter, Suratunnessa on two 
occasions, from the cruel hand of marauders that wanted 
to rob her for Mir«i Gholam Ali—a rake mad after her. 
Saved from hanging through the intermediation of Faizi 
— a Nautch girl, raised to the eminence of a Begum by 
Scrajuddowla, previous to his becoming Nawab,— 
Hemcndralal rmain.s from all illegal connection with 
her, though put to very great temptations. Fiuzi 
changes her nature gradually, but is unjustly put to 
torturous death by Scrajuddowla throu^ mere 
suspicion. She is buried alive. But this seems too 
much for her sin of inconstancy to her lord whose salt 
she ale of, considering that she was nothing more than 
a mere nautch girl and harlot. It is also unfortunate 
that Hemcndralal who.se life had once been saved 
through the intervention of this woman, should have 
been associated with her final tragic fate. At least 
Hemcndralal did not deserve it. Some minces of Seraj- 
uddowla's whims and caprices which generally charac¬ 
terized a youthful Nawab early abandtmed to the exercise 
of limitless power, have been quoted in this book. Tlw» 
unbounded kindne^ of Ka^m AU Khan makes 
Hemcndralal feel as if he was one cA the members M 
his family. He is consulted by the old Khan Sahib in 
all family matters. He looks upon Suratunnessa as 
his own sister. She also looks upon him as her 
brother. A true idea of their relative feelings cannot 
however be formed, till the reader comes almost to the 
the book. The generally immoral charac^ 
of Amirs and Omrahs of the time—both at Dacca 
and Murshi^bad makes Surat decide again^ 
marriage and go to with her father, in 
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spite of latter’s earnest solicitude to make her over tn 
iparriage to some worthy hand. Kasim Ali also does 
not go against her wish. Her character is angelic and 
wor^ipful. Simple tike a child, she revels only in 
reading. She at last goes with her father to Mecca. 
While leaving for Mecca Kashim Ali makes over all his 
property to MemendraUil. The parting scene Is most 
sad and pathetic, and has something in it of more than 
ordinary leave-taking. It shows that rdligious 
difference has nothing to do with that affinity between 
heart and heart which associ.iiion breeds. Hemendra 
gets all honours and becomes a Rajah by dint of 
merit, under the patronage of Serajuddowla, when the 
latter is installed to the^<7</f of the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal. Steeped in wealth and honour Hemendralal 
eventually returns to his native village, much to the 
delight of his uncle whose chiding was the cause of all 
his neatness. 

'I^e author has shewn that religious difference can 
never operate as a gulf to prevent friendship bctw'ecn 
Hindus and Musalmans. The brotherhood which 
existed among them in the days of Akbar and 
Shahjahan, can still be restored, if the two 
communities only will not to feel dilferenily. 
Though perfectly well-intentioned throughout, the 
author has, however, unconsciously lapsed into 
one of those mistakes, which, from a Muhammadan 
standpoint, are the bane of some of the late Rai 
Bahadur Bankimchandra ('hatterjee’s best novels, 
and have fatally estranged Muhammadan sentiment. 
On page 113 of the Volume, the altercations that 
take place between a Muhammadan guard of the 
Hoc^iy Fort and the Hindu servant of Hemendralal 
mark that mistake. The Muhammadan guard is in 
the offensive and Rammohan’s “mlechhd" is, no 
doubt, an apt retort to his "Kaiir", but such words 
and expressions as have a tendency to accentuate 
estranged feelings between one community and 
another living Irke brothers on the same soil for 
centuries together, should always be avoided. It is 
hoped that in subsequent editions of this book, these 
impressions will be replaced by phrases that may not 
have the hall-mark of sectarianism. 

The book is eminently fitted for being adapted to 
the stage. The abundance of quotations from 
standard Persian poets, of which Suratunnessa is 
made the mouthpiece, will probably interest Muham¬ 
madan readers. The author ha.s shewn that female 
education for which so much cry is now raised, both 
in the press and on the platform, was a thing most 
common in by-gone times,—-pursued for its own sake 
and without a hiss,—and that the “native" home like 
the present English home was the best and the most 
natural centre of education. 

Syei> Abdul Latip. 
Gujarati. 

(/) Shrikrishna, Kahan Ckaku Gandhi. Printed 
ai the Saraswaft Printing Press. Bkavnagar, pp. 
4g, Paper bound. P^rice 0-2-6 {igioj. 

{jJ Arya Panehamrit ^ the same. Printed at the 
KalbMevi Printing Pressy Bombay. Paper bound 
pp. 44. Price 0-4-0 (tgog). 

The finst is a poetical competition narrating the 
birth ol Krishna, and the second sets out in verse 
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the virtue of self-introspection, self-realization, mercy 
&c. 

Shishu sad bodh mala, by Vrajlal Purushotain Mehta, 
Head Master, Taluka School, Waduman Giiy, 
Kathiavad, and KalHanji Khodidas Shah, of 
Nagnesh, Kathiawad. Published by N. M. Tripathi 
Co., Kalvadevi, Bombay. Cloth bound pp. 29. 
Price Pe. i-0’0{tgog). 

This is a collection of stories from the Ramayana,thc 
Mahabharata.and thePuranas, bearing on the different 
human virtues. We see here, Aryan virtues set nui 
at their best, and the book is written out in such simple 
style, that it is bound to be popular with the masses, 
That there was a great demand for some such book, 
cannot be gainsaid, and its utility for being placed 
in the hands of our boys and girls, to teach them the 
better side of human nature as depicted in the lives of 
their great men and women, can hardly be doubled. 
The problem of the teaching of morals has come into 
prominence of late and it is such books only that 
can furnish a solution thereof. We need not say, wo 
are greatly pleased with the book. 

Kamala Kumari by Bhavanishanker Narsinhram, 
Printed at the faswat Sink Printing Press 
Limited, Kathia-wad. Thick board-bound, pp. iS6. 
Price Re. i-o-o {igoj). Second Edition. 

This novel presents a true picture of Hindu 
domestic life—in its worst and cruelesl aspects—in a 
vivid form. It is prefaced in English by that well- 
known Social Reformer, Mr. Ramanbhai Niik.iiUa. 
(Thild-marrlage, the agonies of young widowhood, the 
imiTloralities m the lives of those Hpadhyayas who live 
in sacred places, and other social evils of those who 
live in Gujarat and Kathlawad. Such as the mourn¬ 
ful beating of breasts by women in public &:c., arc 
mercilessly exposed and ridiculed here. It will do 
good to the heart of any one to read such books, and 
see where wc are socially. 

(1) Vidur no Bhav, by Madhadakar Nagar, of 
Kundla,in Katkiawad. Printed atthe C handrapra- 
hash Printing Press, Ahmedahad. Paper-botmi. 
PP- 39t pi'i^^ O-2-0 (rpo;). 

{2) Yamuna Gunadarsh, by same pp. 53. Price 
UgoS). 

(f) Shikar Kavya by same Price 0-3-0 {igog). 

All these three pamphlets are written in verse, at times 
spirited verse. The use of English words like “lamp’ 
and of mispronunciations like “Shikkar," instead of 
“Shikar" spoil however, the'Jfood effect of the versw. 
Still they promise plentiful and praiseworthy work m 
future, the aim and idea! of the writer bring of a lug" 
order. We wish him success. 


K. M. J. 
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Ninety lakhs of private money for 
Polytechnics. 

As a nation, we can criticise the Govern¬ 
ment for not doing its proper share of 
the work to give us the kind of edu¬ 
cation which a community needs to 
be self-sufficient and happy. But when 
it comes to the question of digging into 
our own pockets and contributing our mite 
to further the very institutions that we 
profess to have most at heart, we usually 
shrink into the background, loudly cursing 
our fate because we are a poor people. 
India is not so much economically 
impoverished as unfortunately it is poor 
in the spirit of intelligent giving. We 
have rich men - some of them immensely 
wealthy. But either they are stingy or 
throw away their money to buy titles to 
adorn their names as tail-pieces, or they 
patronize shiftless, irresponsible beggars, 
who become still more useless drones 
through their patronage. To these purse- 
proud people we tell the following tale of 
an American millionaire who voluntarily 
has beggared himself in order to found a 
Ks. 90,00,000 polytechnic college at St. 
Louis, Missouri, in the United States of 
America, providing a chance for the poorest 
lad to learn a trade which will make him 
self-supporting and independent during 
his whole life. Today this man, David J. 
Rankin Jr., lives in three small rooms over 
a grocery shop. His income is just barely 
sufficient to supply his modest needs. 
But he is enjoying the peculiar satisfaction 
that comes alone from good deeds, as 
He watches his erstwhile millions moulding 
poor boys into useful citizens. He preferred 
rather to raise this monument to himself 
than to wait for roses to be scattered over lits 
grave whose perfume he could not smell 
—he saw ht to practically beggar himself 
>n life so that he could see the good his 
rtioney was doing, rather than enjoy his 
princely income during his life, and leave 


it at his death, to accomplish good he 
could not see and appreciate. 

This man, who was the possessor of ninetj* 
lakhs of rupees, at the age of seventy-five 
turned over his entire fortune to the Rankin 
School of Mechanical Trades. He had 
endowed the school, years ago, with fifteen 
lakhs of rupees, but, not satisfied, he 
decided to make it one of the largest trade 
schools in the world. The fees incident 
upon securing instruction in this unique 
institution are only Rs. 90 per year, and this 
small sum is payable in three instalments, 
in order that it shall not be oppressive upon 
the seekers after knowledge. The scheme 
of education in the Rankin School is in¬ 
tensely practical. Not a single theory is 
taught in the class room that has not some 
application to actual shop work. For 
instance, in teaching Geometry, the pupils 
are made to compute the holding capacity 
of a funnel instead of an imaginary cone 
ofc like dimensions. All the class-room 
work is similarly practical, whether the 
theories are applied to drawing, bricklay¬ 
ing, carpentry, painting or steam 
engineering. 

David Rankin has grasped the fact that 
those who acquire a knowledge of trade 
are valuable additions to the wealth of his 
country, and he has proceeded to build an 
everlasting monument to himself upon this 
foundation. There is a lesson in his work 
of welfare for Indians who have wealth and 
wish to use it to the best advantage to 
their country and their countrymen. 

Another great lesson for India lies in the 
fact that the St. Louis philanthropist is not 
content to leave the work he has endowed 
entirely in the hands of hirelings. Every 
day he visits the school he has built up and 
takes an important share of the responsibi¬ 
lity of managing it, seeing to it that the 
teachers and other workers do their full 
duty toward the young people who are 
committed to their care. This is in direct 
contradiction to the conduct of the ordinary 
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donor, who gives munificently to an 
tion and then drops the whole matter, 
satisfied witlrthe immediate praise of the 
multitude for his beneficence, at best receiv¬ 
ing but an occasional meagre report of the 
progress of the enterprise and the spending 
of his money. ^ 

The Life of the Seditious Meetings 
Act Prolonged. 

The Seditious Meetings Act was given 
another five month’s lease of life by the 
imperial Legislative Council assembled at 
Simla on August 6th. We do not at all 
wonder that- .this pet measure of the 
Executive has not been allowed to lapse, 
as it would have done on the 31st of 
October next. Jndeed, we should not .be 
surprised in the least if in March next this 
Act is permanently put on the Statute 
Books. However, we cannot help confes¬ 
sing to a sense of despair at the manner 
in which some of the non-official members 
behaved themselves in the Council Chamber. 
Three of these gentlemen, including Mr. 
Madge, the representative of the domiciled 
community, actually propounded that, 
inasmuch as the Act was not stringent 
enough, it ought to be made still more 
rigorous. All Mahomedans, with the 
notable exception of Mr. Mazharul Haque, 
voted for the measure. Of the two Sikh.s, 
one explicitly, the other implicitly lent his 
support to the motion. The Hindu 
members constituted a solid phalanx of 
opposition. 

What really constituted the tragedy of 
this meeting was the fact that every one 
of the non-official members who spoke 
against the Act was distressed at heart with 
the firm conviction that no matter what he 
might say to the contrary, the measure 
under consideration would be carried 
through. Not only was this true, hut he 
also felt that the official members were 
more or less bored by the speeches of their 
Indian colleagues—that If it had been in 
the power of the departmental heads they 
would have much preferred getting through 
with the matter without submitting to the 
formality of listening to the tales of* woe 
of. the ‘‘nativts’* before carrying into effect 
what they had all the trme resolved to do. 
Doubtless they would have preferred the 
shorter course. Indeed, Mr. Jenkins, the 


Home Member, expressed this sentiment 
in almost so many words. 

’Phis does not mean, however, that we 
are absolutely pessimistic about the work 
of the educated Indians in the Viceroy’s 
Imperial Legislative Council. Though 
they hopelessly are in the minority, and 
their views have no apparently direct effect 
upon legislation, there Is no doubt what¬ 
ever, in our mind, that their words contain 
a great deal of conifwlling moral influence 
which is bound to increase in effectiveness 
as awakening advances amongst us. 

American contempt for the Asiatic. 

Here is what an American missionary 
residing in the Philippine Islands writes 
about the way in which the “democratic” 
American behaves towards the Asiatic : 

•‘No other people is so imbued with a small, despic¬ 
able, un(! hrlstian race-prejudice are the Americans. 
Where the ICn>;!isliman looks upon the Oriental as 
an inferior and childish branch of the human family, 
and the Krcnchman and Cierman and Dutchin.in 
look upon ih<! Oriental as a weaker people whom 
it will be coinpar.'^lrvely easy to exploit and turn into 
perennial fountains of revenue, the American in the 
Orient has more the air of beintf sole representative of 
the human race, and the Oriental i.s classed as a 
subhuman specie.s that may eventually develop, 
through long periods of progressive development, 
into the genus homo.’' 

Comments are superfluous. 

Indian Unity. 

A certain school of British writers would 
deny to India, ancient or modern, any unity 
except that which belongs to her at present 
by virtue of being under the same govern¬ 
ment. They would do well to read the 
followitig extracts froth Vincent Smith’s 
Early History of India :— 

“India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains 
is indisputably a geographical unit, and, as such, 
rightly designated by one name, Her of civili¬ 
zation, too, has many features which dinercntiate it 
from that of all other region* of the world, while 
they are common to the whole country, or rather 
continent, in a degree sufficient to justify its treatmcni 
as a unit in the history of human, social, and intellec ¬ 
tual development. 

“But the complete political unity of India urwler the 
control of a paramount power, wielding unquestioned 
authority, is a thing of yesterday, barely a century old. 
The most notable of her rulers in the olden lime 
cherished the ambition of universal Indian dominion, 
and severally attained it in a greater or less d^ref- 
But not one of them attained it completely, and this 
failure iniplies a lade of unity in political history wb»cn 
nstitfers the tadcolthe hiittortan difficult. 
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•'1'hc same difficulty besets the historian of Greece 
more pressingly ; but, in that case, with the 
att.iinment of unity, the interest of the history 
vanishes.” P. $. 

"Twice in the longf scrie.s of centuries dealt with in 
(bis history, the political unity of all India was ncaHy 
atiained i first, in the third century, B. C., when 
Asoka's empire extended almost to the latitude of 
Madras j and again, in the fourth century A. D., 
whnn Samudrj'gupta carried his victorious arms from 
i1k' (ianges to the borders of the Tamil country. Other 
primes, although their conquests were less extei>sive, 
v(‘t succeeded in establishing, and for a lime maintain¬ 
ing, empires which might fairly claim to rank as 
paramount powers." P. 6. 

A Common Vernacular for India. 

The question of a common vernacular 
for India can be discussed with reference to 
either of two possible intMnlng*. of the 
phrase “a common vernacular/’ rw., (i) a 
vernacular which will supplant all other 
Indian vernaculars and will be spoken and 
written exclusively, by all Indians, and (2) a 
vernacular which will be a /irtgua fravea all 
over India for purposes of business, travel, 
social intercourse, and the interprovincial 
exchange of thoughts and iileas on subjects 
in which all Indians are interested. It 
would undoubtedly be of the greatest 
advantage to have a common vernacular 
in the first sense, but we do not think India 
will have that b essing within any measur¬ 
able distance of time. So those who feel 
Inclined to discuss 'the question should do 
so with reference to the second sense. 

Most of the factors that have a tendency 
to make some vernacular or other predo¬ 
minant over the rest, have been discussed in 
the press. But one very important factor 
hns been so far overlooked, which is religion. 

I k is well-known that the lang\»agv in 
which the original literature of a rehgiim" 
movement is written, and which is or was 
spoken by its founder or founders, is sure 
to acquire great importance. l,o<»king at 
present-day India we find that there are 
three important indigenous religiou'^ reform 
movements which are more important than 
the rest. Speaking in alphabetical order, 
they are the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo 
and the Order of Ramkrishna-Vive- 
't^nanda. We believe Hindi contains the 
Jtost important literature of the Arya 
oamaj; that is to say, those who want to 
to the very fountain-head of Vedic tnter- 
“‘•iition according to Swami Dayananda, 
know Hindi. Brahmoism had its 


origin in Bengal. Ramkrishna and Vtve- 
kananda were Bengalis. A knowledge of 
Bengali gives one a better idea of the 
Brahmo Samaj and of the Order of Ram¬ 
krishna-Vivekananda than if one had no 
such knowledge. It would seem, therefore, 
that the spread of the “Arya” faith would 
make for the spread of Hindi, and the 
propagation of the principles of Brahmoism 
and of the Order of Uamkrishna-Viveka- 
nanda would help to make Bengali 
known more widely. 

An allied but very vital point for discus¬ 
sion would be, which of these three move¬ 
ments had directly and indirectly produced 
the highest and most human, and therefore 
the most influential and lasting literature? 
We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
any Indian vernacular except Bengali to 
be able to open the discussion. There may 
also be unconscious bias in favour of one’s 
own mother-tongue and religious faith. 
It may, however, be allowable for us to state 
that so far as information goes the Brahmo 
Samaj has been directly and indirectly pro¬ 
ductive of the most virile, the most elevating, 
the most human, and, therefore, the most 
permanent literature to a far greater extent 
than any other modern iiuligonou^ religious 
movement. And this literature is for the 
most part written in Bengali. 

Indian Costume. 

Some montlis ago there was a discussion 
in the columns of the .Allahabad Leader as 
to the comparative merits of Indian and 
European female costume, for Indian women. 
What we know and care for is this. The 
Indian sari is simple, cheap, graceful, decent, 
and good for the health, being suited to 
the climate and easily washable. Wearing 
the sari, the Indian woman can do the 
hardest work that, she is required to do, 
and can take any exercise that is womanly 
according to oriental notions. When 
there are so many things to be said in its 
favour, it is sheer idiotcy to urge against it 
that one can not be so fickly fashionable in 
it as in European costume. 

One most important thing in favour of 
the sari is that in it the Indian woman has 
a bond of unity and likeness to her sisters. 
As soon as she assumes European costume 
sht makes almost a foreigner of herself 
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and becomes inaccessible to them, and4Aeir 
hearts also become inaccessible to her. ’' 

We cannot speak for other countries, but 
in India no man or woman ought to think 
of being different from their fellows except 
upon points of conscience. Of course, we 
are not speaking of individual differences 
in point of intellectual or other attainments. 
Nothing that is national ought to be 
changed or discarded unless it conflicts 
with one’s conscience or is clearly proved 
to be insanitary or stands positively in the 
way of national efficiency. 

To be banished from the heart of the 
nation is a thing which no one should 
think of lightly. 

Mr. S. P. Sfnha’s Resignation. 

Speculation has been rife as to the 
cause or causes of Mr. S. P. Sinha's 
resignation. He knew when he accepted 
his appointment that he was going to 
make a heavy sacrifice of income. To 
suggest, therefore, that the decrease in his 
income has led to his resignation, is to accuse 
him of an unsteadiness of purpose of which, 
we do not think, he can be guilty. In 
this connection some journalistic wiseacres 
have preached him a sermon on self- 
sacrifice, calling upon him to emulate the 
examples of Messrs. Asquith, Haldane and 
Lloyd George, who have sacrificed their 
large professional incomes in order to be 
able to serve their country as cabinet 
ministers. Did it never occur to these 
“superior” journalists that Mr. S. P. Sinha’s 
initiative and other powers are not even 
a tenth of what these cabinet ministers 
enjoy? We suppose nobody is bound to 
sacrifice a princely income for the fun of the 
thing j there is no virtue in doing so. Not 
to speak of Mr. S. P. Siidia, many Indian 
men of lesser note would gladly sacrifice 
all their income if they could exercise 
without let or hindrance even half the 
power of doing good to the nation which 
British cabinet ministers enjoy. 

It has also been suggested that Mr. 
Sinha should disclose the real cause or 
causes of his resignation. This is to take 
for granted that he has not disclosed the 
teal reasons. But supposing he has kept 
back anything, the suggestion is easier to 
make than to carry out. Whilst we are 
against the use of untruth in any shape or 


form, we must say that we can imagine a 
man being morally certain of the existence 
of a state of things justifying his resignation 
without there being the possibility of his 
being able publicly to prove the existence 
of such a state of things. Under such 
circumstances, a man may not feel bound 
to state the real causes of his resignation, 
nor would it be expedient for him to do so. 
Of course, the public at large have no means 
of knowing whether Mr. Sinha’s case is at 
all similar to this hypothetical case’or not. 

It is idiotic and ridiculous to think that 
Mr. Sinha has resigned under pressure from 
below,—pressure from his countrymen, that 
is to say. What have his countrymen to 
gain by his resignation ? 

In spite of an “authoritative” contradic¬ 
tion, most people seem still inclined to 
think that there may be something in the 
allegation of the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian that Mr. Sinha has 
been obliged to recognise that he cannot 
expect to enter the inner circle of the 
Executive Council of the Government of 
India. 

Our own guess is that Mr. S. P. Sinha has 
been obliged to recognise that his usefulness 
to his country in his present position has not 
been and cannot under present circumstances 
be at all commensprVte with to the sacrifice 
he has made. It may also be that for .some 
reason or other he feels like a fish out of 
water. We are not thought-readers, nor .ire 
we in the confidence of Mr. Sinha ; but when 
a guessing competition is on, why should 
we not have our chance ? 

Presidentship of the next Congress. 

So far as the personality of Sir William 
Wedderburn is concerned, his choice as the 
President-elect of the next Indian National 
Congress, is quite unexceptionable. His 
wisdom, his ripe experience, his sacrifice 
in the cause of India and his friendliness 
to Indians, are well-known. What we 
have to urge is that in selecting him, the 
Congress Committees have gone against 
the principles which Indian patriots have 
for a quarter of a century pressed on the 
attention of Government. It is that m 
filling offices, whenever a competent Indian 
is available, his claims should be considered 
superior to those of non-Indians. We can 
not say that there are in this year *9*° 
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InJiaas Et far tiie Presidmtial chair. Nflr 
can it be said that the times are more 
critical that! in fJecembcr, 1909, Mrhen an 
Indian gentleman ably . disehaisged the 
duties of Congress President. 

It is unpleasant and ungradioas to have 
to say these things. But t^ity leaves us 
no option. 

The Annexation of Korea. 

I'he annexation of Korea was formally 
notified by Japan last month;—the real 
annexation had taken plate as soon as the 
Japanese occupied the country. British 
newspapers, for the most part, approve of 
the step and Only express their anxiety 
ri-narding the safety of Great Britain's 
commercial interests in Korea. This 
Is honest, though cynical and selfish. 
They could not with propriety shed tears 
for the extinction of an independent 
nationality. “The Daily Chronicle" com¬ 
menting on the annexation says that the 
material progress of Korea under the 
Japanese cannot be questioned. Well, at any 
rate the Japanese will prevent the Koreans 
themselves from publicly questioning that 
fact. 1 hey will make it seditious for 
them to do so. “ I'he Daily News” says 
that the annexation “has been carried out 
aiih a ruthlessness which is a terrible 
foretaste of orientalism.” So far as 
conquest and annexation go, in what 
esseiilial respect is occidentalism superior 
to or entalism ? Perhaps in this that the 
oriental indulges less in the highly edifying 
talk of the altruism and philanthropy of 
imperialism. 

Reuter wires from Seoul that Teraschi, 
the new Rwident-General, in a statement 
said that no stone would be left unturned 
to make the Koreans and the world feel 
jkat Japan'^s rule was beneficent. The 
Koreans would enjoy exactly the same 
"ghts as the Japanese. This assurance 
will be to the Koreans what the Queen’s 
proclamation of 1858 has been to the 
muians. 

IndUns do the dirty work. 

Whenever some wicked and dirty deed 
One I y some Police or other Government 
wmes to light, Sir J. D. Rees and 
rrs like him do not flail to throw it in 
“r teeth that the doers .are, mostly sit any 
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rate, Indians. Explain it as we may, that 
. is a fact, and a most shameful and 
deplorable one*. . So far as the remedy lies; 
in onr hantk, it has a material and a' 
moral ai^ct. If people were not so poor 
and if there were not in India so few 
careen and means of earning a livelihood, 
diey would not feel tempted to do dirty 
work for money. The material resources of 
the country should, therefore, be developed, 
and new careers opened. But as many of 
those who do wicked things are by no 
means poor, the material remedy altine 
cannot go very far. Unless there is effected 
a true awakening of the soul, a rousing and 
strengthening of the nobler instincts in the 
young, moral lepers in large numbers will 
always exist among us, men Who wiH 
feel in their element in whatever is base 
and wicked. The real remedy lies in giving 
our boys such an ennobling training as 
in course of time practically to cut off the 
source of supply of such men. They must 
also be made to feel always and evetywhere 
that their company is loathed. 

There is a strong tendency existing among 
us to make money the end of life, though nq ‘ 
doubt, many will add that this end is to be 
attained by honest means. The real mi*, 
take lies here. If one makes money the 
end and aim of existence, one is sure to be 
often sorely tempted to throw aside all 
scruples as to the means to be employed. 
And not many can come out victorious in 
such a struggle. No, let us all impress it on 
oiir minds, and impress it on the minds of 
the young, by precept and example, that the 
object of life is to be pure, noble, strong and 
loving. 

The Young Liberals' League. 

We have alwa^ held that no religion 
stands in the way of a man’s becoming a 
patriot, but that, on the contrary, every 
religion, rightly understood, is calculated to 
stimulate our patriotism. Many a time 
have we felt prompted to begin the publica¬ 
tion of a series of papers entitled, “Why 1 
am a patriot,” the question to be answered 
from his own standpoint by the follower of 
each of the varfous religions previttot in 
India. We are, therefore, glad tq notice the 
circulation of two leaflets by the Youi^ 
Liberals’League,—“Christianity and Patrio¬ 
tism'’ by the Rev. C. F. Andrews, and "A 
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Miss Ki'MI'Dini Mitra, r.\., Sakasvati, in Acaiiemii’ Costume. 


**Slkher BaUd&n*'. 

“Sikher Bali<lan" or 
“The Sacrifice of Sikhs/’ 
about which so oiuch 
fuss has been made in 
the Dacca State Trial, 
is a harmless Bengali 
booklet of forty-five 
pages, rhere is as much 
of politics in it as in 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs 
or in the stories of the 
bloody persecution of 
Christians by Nero and 
some other infamous 
Roman emperors. It is 
essentially a book cal¬ 
culated to stimulate the 
reader’s religious faith. 
If mlvguided men made 
a perverse use of it, as 
the terrorists are said to 
have made of the Gi 7 <i, 
the hook itself would be 
as little to blame as the 
immortal Song Divine. 
The authoress, Mis.s 
Kumudini Mitra, b.a., 
Sarasvati, describes in it 
in inspiring language tlic 
stories of ihc martyrdoms 
of leg Bahadur, Fateh 
Singh, PCorwar Singh. 
Mani Singh, Hakikat, 
Tarn Singh and Subeg 
Singh. It is a very good 
book, as any one car 
judge for himself by 
buying a copy for three 


Conflict of Ideals: the Community or the 
Country” by Prof. N. C. Mukerji, M.A. We 
quote a passage from the first: - 
It vwuld be the most serious blow possible to 
Christianity in India, if it were to become separated 
and isolated from the new movements which arc taking 
place in the country.—if the Indian Christian commu¬ 
nity w«re content to be occupied with it.s own interna! 
interests, and to bold aloof from the larger life of India 
as a whole. I feel, more strongly than I can say, 
that the time has come for Indian Christians to make 
their influence frft, wherever possible, for all that is 
good and true and right and noble in the new spirit 
which is spreading over the East. The path may be 
bcfsct with difficulties and demand sacrifices, but it is 
the pathway cd courag^ff^llwi of ht^e. 

Thu is true not of Christianity alone but 
of every religion in India* 


Scotcfai Home Rule. 

To us outsiders the position of the Scotch 
in the British Empire has always appeared 
practically the same as that of the Englis 
But here is‘a Reuter’s telegram showing 
that the Scotch are not satisfied with it. 

The Scottish National Committee formed of twenty- 
one Scottish Liberal Members of ‘he House of t ow 
mons has issued a manifesto urging that 
settlement of the Constitutional question 
tunity of securing self-government for Scotland, w , 
claim is not less urgent than that of 
The manifesto denounces present burwucratic arra h 
ments in dealing with Scottish affairs. 

How ineradicable is the dwf® 
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complete self-assertion Jn the human mind 1 
How foolish it is to think that any political 
nieasure can finally and for all time satisfy 
a people I 

Students trained Abroad. 

In the East City and Guilds of London 
Institute Technological examination, Mr. 
Probodh Kumar Dutta, L-'F.M., one of the 
present Guruprasanna Ghose scholars of 
rhe Calcutta University, studying at present 
in the Manchester Municipal School of 
Technology, has come out first in the whole 
of (ireat Britian in C>nt*»n-wf.iviiig, and 
has thus obtained the clothworkers’ com¬ 
pany prize of £2, and a bronze medal. 



SuRBSH Chandra Bose. 


lender the auspices of the Association for 
jhe Advancement of Scientific and Industrial 
Education of Indians, Babu Surendranath 
Bose proceeded to Japan in 1907. He got 
admitted into the Tohoku Imperial Univer- 
College of Agriculture and studied in 
*he Department of Agronomy, He took 
neld~cropB as the subject of his special 
study and made some original investigations 
''''th regard to some of the crops. After 
years* training with laboratory and 
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field practice, he obtained a first class 
certificate. He stayed one year more in 
japan and travelled through various parts 
visiting many a^icultufal institutions, after 
which he has come back home. Heisja 
member of the Agricultural Society of 
Japan. 

Republics in Ancient India. 

The Empire had the following leader in 
its issue of the 13th August, 1910:— 

‘‘One of the commonest sayings about 
India, as about other Oriental countries, 
is that if does not really want self-govern¬ 
ment. ‘What the Oriental wants i« a 
master,’ we are told, and when we ask 
he should want one any more than West4Jfti 
peoples, the only an«»wer is that it is the 
nature of the beast and there is an end of 
it. This line of argument is much less 
frequently heard nowadays than it used to 
he, hut there are probably many people who 
would be surprised to learn that between 
two and three thousand years ago ihe form 
of (jovernnient in India was as a general 
rule eiihci democratic or oligarchic. 
publics seem to have been the rule rather 
than tlic exception, and the editor of the 
‘Modern Ueview,’ in an interesting note 
in the August number, makes it fairly, clear 
that 

'llu y t-MsliMl ai .'*s i-arly a.s ihe clays of Biiddiia 
;«ntl Sl.'ihaviia (sixth century B. t-'.i nnil as late as 
the-ol Sanunlia Gupta (iourth century A. 
and tli.il thcN were situated m the extensive tract of 
tounii) sttftchinjj from the Punjab to Behar and 
from Nepal to the southern borders of the Central 
Provinces. So the republican form of Government 
in :mcient Indi.'i h:td a duration of at least one 
thou.saiul )’eais. \Vc know of no t)lher country, 
ancient or modern, where democracy h;<s prevailed 
for :i lonj^er period.' 

“It is probable, of course, that these anci¬ 
ent Indian republics were no more truly 
democratic than the old Greek States or 
the Italian republics of the middle ages. 
Modern democracy, speaking generally, is 
the product of Christian social and political 
ideas, which regard a slave as essentially 
the equal of his master. But these instances 
certainly upset the complacent, theories 
about absolute despotism, which is so. often 
alleged to be the ideal Government for 
Oriental peoples. It hardly required this 
eye-opener to down the old notions about 
the inherent inability of certain races to 
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govern themselves ; but Mr. Raraananda 
Chatterjee has done well to remind uil of 
these hard old facts, which are testified to 
by the most renowned Orientalists in the 
world.” 

On this Mr. B. C. Mazumdar of Sambal* 
pur writes to us : 

“The Editor could not deny the ^hard old 
facts which are testified to by the most renowned 
orientaUsts\ but yet he thinks (though he 
has got no information regarding the 
character of the old institutions), that the 
old republics of India could not possibly 
have been democratic in the modern sense 
of the term. The reason he assigns is 
nothing but a bias in favour of Christianity 
stated with editorial wisdom; -since 
Christianity, which always modern institu¬ 
tions, has alone given to the world the idea 
that the slave is essentially equal to the 
master, a good form of government could 
not exist in old days. I need not quarrel 
with Christianity, as all forms of religion 
are alike lo me in my anthropological study 
of them. I need not also stop to inquire 
ho^% farthe Christian idea spoken of prevails 
in the world, or influences the institutions 
in America, Europe and elsewhere. I only 
ask the Editor, if he is in possession of infor¬ 
mation regarding the influence which was 
at work in ancient India, when theSramanas 
were suffering and dying for suffering human¬ 
ity, and for the softening of the heart of the 
world all around. 

“How the slaves were treated in ancient 
India, and whether slaves existed when the 
noble influence of the Sramanas prevailed, 
cannot be known by any reference to the 
rules regarding the Sudras as are found in 
aome later works of the Hindu Dharmasastra. 

“It is on the other hand on record, though 
the work of Megasthenes survives only in a 
few fragments, that when that celebrated 
Greek came to and resided in India, he could 
not find a slave in this country. “All Indians 
are free artd no one of them is a slave”, is 
the statement. (Arrian, Ind., Ch. X).” 

Our note has been commented upon by a 
few other editors. For obvious reasons, we 
quote below only the opinion of another 
Anglo-Indian paper, the Indian Witness, 
which says:— 

The brilliant editor of The Modern Revieto has a.strik¬ 
ingly interesting note on the subject of the method of 
governing in Ancient India, in which he gathers together 


from various sources evidences of tlie fact that in ancidu 
India the spirit of democracy had full play. 'Die 
subject is one of considerable interest to the student 
of Indian history and would well repay further 
research. 

An appeal for a History of Ancient 
India. 

The Panjab Hindu Sabha has issued an 
appeal for funds for a history ol the Hindu 
Period to be written in Hindi. Every 
patriotic Indian and every earnest student 
of history will support this appeal. We 
suppose the Sabha includes the Buddhist 
Period in the phrase Hindu Period. While 
there is not the least doubt that such a 
history written by a competent Indian or 
group of Indians is a great desideratum, 
it is also certain that a mere rechauffe of 
what Western orientalists have written 
cannot give entire satisfaction. Such 
material should, of course, be used. But 
there must also be original research. For 
such research, in addition to a thorou"h 
mastery of historical method and criticism, 
one must have knowledge of archaeolojty, 
epigraphy and numismatics, A tnete 
knowledge of Sanskrit will not do 
A knowledge of Pali is much more 
necessary. To this may be added a 
knowledge of Greek, Tibetan and Chinese. 
Now, one man cannot be expected to be so 
widely qualified. There must be a knot 
of single-minded workers. Among Bengalis 
there are a few archaeologists and perhaps 
hall a dozen Pali scholars, a smaller nunilwr 
of Greek scholars, and two or three who 
know Tibetan. We do not know of any 
Bengali who can pretend to scholarship in 
Chinese, thtiugh there are sonjc who have 
a little knowledge of that language. Me 
Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, B,A. (Oxon.), <'f 
Mirzapur, U. P., is perhaps the only Ipdian 
who is a Chinese scholar. Probably owing 
to the paucity of workers of the right stamps, 
as indicated above, no attempt has yet been 
made in Bengal to write a Bengali history 
of Hindu and Buddhist India; for if we bad 
the men, money would soon be forthcoming. 
We should be glad however if, where 
Bengal has not yet ventured, Aryavarta 
should succeed. But we do not know 
how many archteologists, and P**'*' 
Greek and Tibetan scholars there are 
among Hindi-speaking Panjabi* 
Hindustanis. Tht Trihane, the Panjalx^ 
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(fto Aiitfocaie and the Leader may know. 
The project will not succeed unless there 
arc at least a dozen such quallhed men. 
Money is easier to get than men. 

Free Primary Education. 

The Provincial Governments have all 
declared themselves against free education, 
mostly on the ground of paucity of funds. 
This is true now, and can remain true for all 
time. The richest government may not have 
sufficient money for education, if other 
departments of the State are first given the 
choice to satisfy all their needs, real or 
imaginary. 

Among the claimants on the State purse, 
Education should not be alloted a back 
seat. Her place is in the first row. 

However, as our duty is simply to pay 
laves, but not to regulate its expenditure, 
let us all, rich and poor, tax ourselves a 
little further voluntarily, keep the proceeds 
in lutr hands, and spend them on the 
education of the people. Flducation is such 
a vital need that we must needs do our 
best for it. 

Money is not the only form that this 
self-levied tax can or should take. He who 
cannt)t give money, can give knowledge and 
time, can give land for a school-house, or 
can give the labour of his hands for 
erecting it. 

v\ irh every form of help should go the 
e.-irnest prayer of a devout soul. 

The Canadian Head-tax. 

Speaking recently, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the Canadian Premier, said that the head- 
tax cannot be imposed on a prohibitive 
^cale on Japanese immigrants for imperial 
and other high reasons. But it can be 
made prohibitive on the Chinese and the 
Indians. How much moro* rc'^freshing it 
would hav.ebeen if the speaker had frankly 
said that the Japanese can give a knock¬ 
down blow, but the Chinese cannot! 


The Transvaal Indians. 

I he case of the Transvaal Indians is 
becoming more painful day by day. The 
Imperial Government does not yet seem 
mclined to move, and the recent Indian 
Act to restrict or prevent emigration has 
not yet been set in motion. From the first 
*fic moral victoiy has been with our 


countrymen ; and shou Id they eventually 
fail in their ultimate object, which God 
forbid, it will still be theirs. 

In the case of the Madras deportees, we 
all feel, that next to Mr. Polak, Mr. G. A. 
Natesan of the Indian Review^ has worked 
with the greatest brotherly enthusiasm. 

Musalmans boycotting Hindus. 

'fhe deplorable news comes from some 
places in Sindh and the Punjab that 
Musalman.s have taken to boycotting the 
Hindus. We cannot think of a more .suicidal 
step. This mischievous movement should 
be nipped in the bud by all available means. 
Those who are at the bottom of such things 
do not know how wicked they are. 

We try to be as optimistic as we can 
about India's future. But it is things like 
the.se that, momentarily, dim our hopes. 
May God give us all more neighbourly love 
and more light and guidance. 

Religion and Patriotism. 

The Christian Register of Boston says : 

Knglish people cm die for Kn^land, bul few 
Kngltshmen can -see the politico-religion that takes 
heed for Ireland, and grasps in one great sympathy 
even the whole of the British empire. .American can 
die for Amcric.a, for one Stale as well as anotlier; 
but we have not yet reached that ('hrisiian thought 
which loves our Chinese neighbor like ourselves. The 
only excuse for spending billions annualb' for naval 
vessels is that (icnnan religion and French religion 
and Knglish religion an<l Atneiican religion all stop 
with patriotism. 

It is good for Americans to feel and write 
like this; it is good for Europeans and 
.Americans to try to rise to the pure heights 
of true religion. But we have no right to 
make any comment whatsoever on a para¬ 
graph like the above, seeing that large 
sections of our people are untouched bv 
the influence of patriotism of even the 
narrowest type. 

Court Jesters: old &. new style. 

In a recent issue we printed a short 
sketch of the life of Akbar's Court jester, 
the Mullah Do Piyaza. The reader must 
have seen that though he was technically 
called a Fool, he had much wisdom, and 
courage, too, to give wise counsel in the 
garb of humorous rebuke to the Emperor. 
The recent Simla session of the Imperial 
Council has shown that there are court 
jesters still, though we do not in their case 
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spell the word with a capital J and though 
they do not wear the well-known time- 
honoured uniform. They are humorous, these 
new style men are,—some consciously and 
others unconsciously. But as to their wisdom 
and courage,—well, that is another story. 

An Indian Hero. 

Mr. GanguH, Assistant Superintendent of 
Telegraphs, was recently drowned in trying 
to swim across a river in full flood at mile 
502 on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. He 
wasc' si ii-j to re-establish telegraphic 
communication. 

He has shown that he was a man, a hero. 

We learn from the Bengalee that Mr. 
Ganguli was born of humble Brahmin 
parents at the village of Manirampur. He 
was brought up as a free student in the 
Ripon College and graduated from it with 
double honours in 1906. In 1909 he passed 
the Examination at the Rurki College with 
distinction. He was first in the swimming 
competition of his College. He has been 
cutoff in the prirOe of life, as he was only 
25 years of age at the time of his death. 
He leaves behind him a widow and a child 
and dependent relations utterly unprovided 
for. 

Our contemporary has started a Ganguli 
Memorial Fund. All lovers of heroism 
ought to contribute to it. 

Demand for National Parliament 
in China. 

There is at present her** in Pekin rm assetnhU’ of 
delegates from the various prttvinces elected by the 
provincial assemblies, said Mr. Frederick Moore writing 
to the Dni/y News from Pekin ofi June ii. W’ith 
them are also representatives from (.'hincse commu¬ 
nities abroad, from Australia, the Philippines. Hawaii, 
Indo-China, and other places where the ('hincse are 
more enlightened, as a result of living under foreign 
Governments, and where, in consequence revolutionary 
organizations have developed. 'Phe purpose of thfs 
assembly which is being watched doselv by the 
Government—is to obtain from the throne a decree 
proclaiming a national Parliament. Right of them are 
reported to have sworn,in their peculiar ( 'hinese fashion, 
that the>’ will kill themselves if the Prince Regent 
again refuse.s to grant their petition, while the whole 
number vow that they will not again show their faces 
to their people that is to say they will not return to 
their provinces until the Regent assents. 

We suppose Indian nationalists are pre* 
vented from taking similar vows by the 
fear lest Anglo-Indian bureaucrats die of 
the pang of separation from them, in case 


the former should carry out such solemn 
vows. Perhaps the Indian Police think 
that Mr. Aurobindo Ghose is making an 
experiment on Chinese lines. 

A Yankee Yarn. 

The following cutting is from Los 
Angeles Times of June 2, 1910: 

The Hindu popul.iiion of British Columbia coniri. 
bales libcrali}’to the funds of the leaders of ihe ami. 
British agitation in India, accoiding to secret-service 
agents employed by the India Office in London. As 
much as 2,000 dollars was raised in Vancouver on ;i 
recent Sunday afternoon tm a direct appeal to Hindus 
employed in and about the city for funds with whitli 
to buy rifles to aid the plot to overthrow Knglish rule 
in India. Those appended to in this fashion rcadih 
respond and it is declared that most of the Hindii 
population of tiie province have been whipped into line 
as subscribers by leaders of the nun'ement. The iiincls 
oblained in Vancouver and at other centres in Hriiisli 
Columbia, where Hindus are to l>e found in any nutnhci 
arc forwai'dcd to agenis of ihe agitation in Loi\di>pi. 
The dosiin.uion of the fund', was learned bj sctiri. 
servicjp men who traced tlrafis tiispatched from \ an- 
couver. riic I -iuuloii agent says sums as high as 20,nor. 
dollars h.ave been sent from Vancouver in otic dr.ilt. 

So money would seem to be verv cheap m 
British Columbia, f thoiisancls of rupees 
could really be ctdlected from ordinary 
workmen as the result of an hour’s appeal 
for such a mad project as the overthrow (d 
British rule by means <»f some revolvers and 
rifles. I hose who seek their fortunes in a 
distant and inhospitable land, are generally 
hard-headed men, loth to part with their 
hard-earned money for foolish dreams. 
They are not such idiots as not to know, in 
the first place, that thousands of rifles 
cannot be surreptitiously landed on Indian 
shores and carried inland to different centres, 
and. in the second place, that even if this 
were feasible, the British Government is 
too strong to be overthrown by such 
means. 

The project, if true, would certainly take 
rank in foolishness with the alleged object 
of the “political dacoits.” We do not think 
it can be true. 

As others see us. 

WV print without comment the following 
article from The Literary Digest of New 
York, dated July 2, as an illustration of most 
foreigner’s knowledge of the past and 
contemporary history of India and of the 
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^l^alacter for sincerity and courajjc which 
rhfv f^ive to Hindus. 

Hisin's Pause in Seoition to Moukn Kowaku. 

\\'li«‘ri:as, ill years j>une l>v> llic death of a king 
s|){lk‘l riot and revolutions in India, the year of our 

I iii(! u;i" the Rast Indians pause in sedilion- 

iTidiiei'iing and botnh-thrnwinji to mourn the demise 
ofilnu laie Kmperor, Kdward VII. Kver .since May 
„ itif (late of the king’s death, native newspapers, 
cDiulii'l(^d in Knglisli and verna<‘ular, have been full 
i)f,ni-iunts of condolence meetings held ihrougliout 
ific length and breadth r*f the land, by all sections of 
huli.iii''. Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Buddhi.sts, and 
( hti'iians. I'he most curious .fact of all is that the 
.irx < iimiimniiies that eistwbile were i<'eming witli 
M iliniiiiists and anarchists now are the most vociferous 
in ilieir espression of Knalty to tlie new King 

iMiipeiDr. 

I'k. II the ibngalis, who ait' blam<‘d by the Urilish 
ini li.i\ing worketl u|> tin- ‘'unn st” in ifu- ilepcndency. 
ii.iv>' held hundreds i>f nn etings in various parts of 
tin [n'liinsiila to nin\('\' iheit seiisr of sorrow to the 
tin il t.iinib . rii)‘ piesident of one of these ;is>emblies 
o i-r|i"ri< d l>v Tlw Irihiiiir tl.ahori’. tiu' l*unjabi to 

",\ -ooTcign, ;iei >>rdii'g toll indu Shiistnis. is regard* 
iil.eiliel.ith<Tof his pi-opl*' .and it is incninbenl on them 
.1' 11 Indus to go ini I ■ mourn nig on .art onnt ol I he demise 
Ilf .1 'o\ei eign wiio \v;is in tiiith tfieii' f.ilhei' .m<l tlu- 
|.i .11 (Tit.iker of this worhi. TIk' Ih ngalis h.ive been 
till-e.n!iesi » omfades of the Ibitisli in India .and have 
|iM.lilrd immenselv f»y tliis < onne> I ion. .and it behoves 
I'lu m 111 show their ta'speet ami gr.ililude in a spe<‘i.al 

h is I'.isv lo dismiss disrloinfiillv these (ftiisjons of 

II i!M l.iv.dlvto the Biaiisli Sovereign, but it must 
I'l II incmliereil tlial iluring reia-nt months tiu' Hindus 
I' lVi- lievi.me alarimd b\ ihe llnnighl th.at tlie very 
'iiimil.limns of soeietv might be* iinderniincil by fu-ad* 
'in-iisj young anarchisis, I'hus it e'ann' to p.'iss iliat 
I iiw vva'i'ks siiu'e a number ot the most inHiienti.al 
lliiidiis jirrse'iited a memi'ital t-' ihe X'iecroy tn which 
dii'\ s.nigiii to sugge'i means to minihilate .anan lusin 
‘1 llindiisian. .\s reported in '/7o’/’/< v/a/av (1 .ahore 1 
ill'' |Kiiiie)m*rs declared that "Hindus are naturally 
luv-aiiiding .-md loyal to the core ; and most of the 
ii'iligmus tendencies of the modern Hindu youths 
"iiisi be attributed to the jnesent materialistic civiliza- 
liun and secular education which dcpriv'c them of 
■kcii- ancient religious traiiting, character, and 
Hiimtion'’; and the memoriatisis, therefore, pray that 
"'■'•ligious education and training on thoroughly 
oriliotlox and non-sectariai^ lines may be allowed to 

inipartcd to Hindu youths.” 

^\’hether or not the Government will see its way clear 
toarr.mgc to teach Hinduism to Hindu school-children 

'll.I known ; but it is widely fell that anarchism is 
um 1 I\ menacing Hindu ScK:icty. Young men who call 
jhviiisolves patriots do not at all hesitate to loot people’s 
•'"'iM s in order to find funds for their red propaganda. 
Ain ined at this turn sedilon has taken, The Bengolre 
(f ‘ik'uita) declares; 

“''Vc fail altogether to understand what possible 
coiiibinatjQj, causes could have led to this utter 
of common sense and perversion of the moral 
in the case of these youths.” 


The educated Indians are unequivocally condemning 
these nefarious tactics, and are also beginning to 
realixo that if they keep tip boml)-throwing they will 
have to pay the cost of additional pfilicc ?md magisteri¬ 
al forces required lo cope with the evil. The Pioneer 
(Allahabad) points out this fact, and The Capital 
(Calcutta), an organ of the Knglish commercial 
C(»mmunit>’, goes to the lengthof propo.sing that a he^ivy 
punitive fine l>e imposed upon the neighbourhood 
where a convicted anarchist has been born and bred. 
It adds ; 

'' This wotilil be an incentive to the people in such a 
(hsirict to keep their coasts clean from the foul cancer 
of sedition and allied disorders. 1 would even go 
farther. W’hat arc parents or gaurdians doing when 
they send fortli from their home a young m;in W'ho is 
not asliamed lo be an assassin ? 'I'hey are responsible 
for his upbringing ami education in riglit and wrong, 
in JoyalfV ami dislovallv. ‘I'fiey are resp<jr>.sil>le, .as no 
one else is, for his real ch.iracter. 

As a natural result Hindus are coming t<j c<i-operate 
with the I'jigli-sh li» pul down nihilism. The Indian 
Mirror (Calcutta i writes : 

‘■ The mass i»f the people have a solemn duly Imposed 
upon them at this nunnent—the tlutv <»f strenglhening 
the bands of ihr (iovernment in every possible vvav 
W’e .all know vvb.ii thi* factors are which are to be held 
responsible for the depl>r;d»le tension of feeling between 
luirope.tft.s and Imhans. Whv do we not come to a 
cordial undcrsl.inding and rennoe the causes of 
misunderstanding ‘i’ ” 

The Peshawar Riots. 

Heailers of the Tn'hiinv and the Panj tbi 
can gather several nncontiadicied facts 
regarding the recent Peshawar ri<iis. ()idv 
Hindu shops were lo«»ted. Miisalman shops 
situated beivveeu Hitulu .slvops did not suffer 
iti the least, the plundereis uere all or 
almost all Musalmans, these Musalinat.s, i<»o 
were for the most part trans-frontier bad 
characters, the general population were not 
to blame for the riots and the plunder of 
.shops» it has not been shown that the 
inhabitants are generally turbulent or crimi¬ 
nally inclined, with ordinary foresight and 
care the executive and the police could 
have prevented or at least stopped the riots 
and plunder, and no public enquiry has 
been made into alt the circumstances 
connected with the affair. Under these 
circumstances we consider it highly unjust 
to impose a punitive tax of Rs. 48,000 per 
annum on all the inhabitants without 
distinction, I'he authorities are also bound 
to fully compensate all the plundered shop¬ 
keepers; they should not rest satisfied with 
offering them the beggar’s dtde of Rs. 13,000 
in all. 
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The S^ackarness Pamphlet. 

The latest news regarding the Macki^ruess 
Pamphlet i.s that Mr. Mackarness has 
given in the columns of the Times a crushing 
reply to all the charges brought against 
him by Mr. Under-secretary Montagu in the 
Commons, but that the latter has not yet 
attempted a rejoinder. The sound and 
fury of his speech should have led us to 
suspect that this young official had a very 
weak case to support. 

Our Frontispiece. 

The figure which forms our frontispiece 
this month was copied by Brahmacliari 
Ganendranath Bandyopadhyay from a 
group in the Ajanta Caves frescoes. 

Congested Colleges. 

We take the following lines from the 
Hindoo !*atriot(July 19, /9X0):— 

The Presidency (Ollc^e was flooded with applica¬ 
tions fiom l)o)S for admission, hut to our regrcl we 
learnt that a large numl)er of applicant has been 
informed that there is no av;»ilable place for them in 
the College classes. The admissions that have been 
made were due entirely to luck and good chance and 
that they were so was app.irent from the mode of 
selection made. The choice of the ('ollegc authorises 
that fell upon few was tieiiher discriminate nor 
indiscriminate and was not conHnetl to a prescribed 
limit. Some ol the best bo> s wore* admitted while 
qualified boy.s of equal merit were r«?fuscd adnii.ssi<ins 
at the same lime, which goes to .show that there was no 
uniform rule to observe in connection with cases 
of admission.s. Boys passed in other divisions than 
the first followed the .same fate, rhis goes (o prove 
ficyond the shadow a doubt that those who passed 
the matriculation exammalion in the first division were 
not given any special preference and they were 
liable to rejection like olher.s. Indeed several students 
who have passed the matrictilation examination in the 
first division have been informed after dancing 
auendance for several days that they cannot l>e 
admitted and they must seek admission elsewhere. 

This shows that many boys both meritori¬ 
ous and able to pay fees could not have 
the advantage of an education in the best 
equipped college in Bengal, and that those 
who had the advantage were made to feel 
that they had it merely as a matter of 
favour but not of right. The latter we 
consider the worse evil of the two. Where 
men cannot cairy their heads erect, but 
must from their boyhood cultivate the arts 
of courtiers afid bend their supple necks 
low to clerks arid principals indiscriminately, 
and in their post-academic careers, again, 
seek to obtain appointments to the public 


service not by merit as tested by competitive 
examinations but by the favour of men in 
power, true manhood can not grow. As 
mercy is twice blessed, so is patronage and 
favouritism twice cursed ; it not only enfeebles 
the backbone of the patronised, but brings 
down the patron, too, from the heights of 
sturdy and simple manhood. Let patrons, 
therefore, beware of this natural nemesis. 

The good of the new university regula¬ 
tions is not yet apparent, the evil is. The 
regulations have neither given us better 
professors, nor given the old class professors 
more leisure and opportunity to pay greater 
and more individualized attention to the 
needs of the students. Stiffer courses alone 
cannot give us better graduates. 

All colleges are overcrowded ; some of 
them look like village bazaars on market 
days. And this, though many students have 
failed to obtain admission into any college. 
The reason i.«, the new regulations stand in 
the way of the multiplication of colleges 
to keep pace with the increase in the 
number of students. It is a strange country 
where one cannot get ordinary college 
education by paying for it. 

We appeal to our rich men to emulate 
the examples of Mr. T. Palit, Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandy, Habu Brajendra 
Kishor Ray Chaudhuri and others and founJ 
and endow colleges. There is no better 
way to earn the gratitude and blessings of 
their countrymen. There is no greater 
benefactor To the community than he who 
helps in the making of men. 

As there is much less provision in our 
colleges for science teaching than the 
teaching of the arts courses, science colleges 
should be established by preference. And 
they should be situated in the healthy 
uplands of the Santal Parganas and Chora 
Nagpur. 

Musalmaos and Sanskrit. 

It is a great pity that a Musalman 
graduate who wanted to attend the Calcutta 
University lectures in Sanskrit to enable him 
to appear at the M.A. examination has 
been driveiiLaway from the lecture-room by 
the orthodox Hindu professors. And the 
university, a non-sectarian instkiStlcny h^ 
supported them I Of course, th# Pandits 
have every tight to to theif tw^odo* 
ideas, but this they arC: entitled to only 
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tlieif own private • schools. They cannot 
tijkc the money of the university and at 
the same time exclude non-Hindus from 
thfir lectures. But what shall we say to 
them, when enlightened Westernised men 
^upp<)rt their action on the ground of 
expediency ? 

The Mahaparinirvana day. 

The day on which (iotaina Buddha at- 
laincd Mahaparinirvana, has been fixed 
by i)r. Fleet with considerable certainty, 
ti) 1)0 tile 13th day of October 483 B. C. 
Tlie Sarvastivadiiis will no doubt admit 
the correctness of it, but there are still 
nuiiiy who may not feel inclined to substi¬ 
tute Kartik-Sukla-.Vshtami for Valsakh- 
purnima. Though rny firm cfinviction is 
dial Dr. Fleet's date is sure to prevail, 
I do not enter into any controversy with 
tliose V lio adhere to the statement of the 
nn;.;iitv and venerable Sianiana Buildha- 
j;l)o>,ha. The only purpose I have ikjw in 
view IN to get a day on whicli the people 
heloiiging to the various section of the 
hclirogeneous mass of Irulian population 
nia\' most ann'fiiit‘nll\\ come together to 
iTK-rge their differences, at least temporarily, 
'll the common feeling of deep veneration 
which they all cherish for the great 
Tathagata. It is not uncommon that 
niercly for llie sake of convenience, a day 
*s tixed for the celebration of a nietTu*ral)lc 
•.■Vf/iu (say, of a birthday) which is iu)t 
c\actl\ the date for it. 

1 hose who have not got any religious 
feeling in the matter, nuisl remember, 
''hat influence sucli meetings may liave 
upon the growth of at least social feelings. 

I he value ()f it cannot be overestimated. 

I may state it without offending the feeling 
of any section of tlie people, that there is 
00 such common festive tlav in India when 
”>cri of diverse races and faiths may come 
higetlier to evolve a social sympathy, a 
sense, and a social habit. I have 
no right to speak against those festive days 
"'hich have been recently brought into 
^'ogue by the political leaders of our coun- 
; but as they touch politics, or 
concerned with sectional interest, 
nianv persons fail or become unwilling 
\\* celebration of them. 

‘hitical ideas may one day unite the 
People of our country, but all that 1 main¬ 

16 


tain is that in India, ideas relating to the 
moral feelings of man (including the religi¬ 
ous sentiment) arc far more poweiful and 
abiding. In the words of a celebrated scholar, 
“the texture of life in India is thoroughly 
impregnated with religious convictions and 
practices.” 

I he orthodox Hindus all over the land 
worship the Buddha as an avatar of V^ishnu ; 
those of our educated people, who have 
lost all faith in religious creeds, or have 
adopted some form or another of a theism, 
consider the moral influence of the teachings 
of Gotama to be great ; the mere scholars 
regard him as the greatest man of the olden 
times; the liberal Christians and the liberal 
Mahomedans utter his name reverentially. 
Since the teachings of Gotama do not 
inilit;ite against the tssentially necessary 
religious practiccN of any church of the 
world, all may equally accept them with 
ail\antage. I he great Buddha came to 
liberate the world from the thrahlom of sins 
aiul miseries by shewing the path about 
which there i.s no such thing as sectarian 
liiniiafions. The Christians may sav, that 
tlieir Lord has given them a fuller form and 
a perfcctetl new dispensation, hut they can 
not accuse Buddhism of pox^essing any 
such po:iitive ili>g>na as may be considered 
baneful in its influence. 

It will he ailmitted by all, that .intagon- 
i.sm existing within the people of our 
countrv, can diNappear only as fast as tastes 
that are exclusive make for tastes that can 
be enjoyed by many. Nothing can be 
more universally attractive in India, suiting 
the taste of all classes of people, than what 
1 have proposed. 

\W* must also Cv>me upon a day which 
may prove most convenient to the majority 
of the people. As the 13th day of October 
is Nine to fall every year within Pooja 
holidav.s, when all the public and private 
offices and institution.s of Bengal and all 
the High Courts in India remain closed, a 
time more sultalile cannot l>e thought in 
the commemoration of the great event— 
the Mahaparinirvana. 

As \ reside at a distant country place 
I am not in touch with the Buddhist 
brothers of my country. 1 do not know if 
they will kindly accept my suggestion. 
If they do, I leave it to them as to how a 
meeting or meetings may be organised on 
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the ensuing 13th day of October 1910. 
May my appeal reach the Sramanis, the 
Bhikkus, and the lay worshippers ! 

B. C. Mazumdab, 
Sambalpur. 
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1 ' fh'ir- 

Sale at the averag^rate of 'otfei ilina- 
each (while in Calftptti markets a smalL 
Papya is sold at least' * 

= Rs. 250/-sale proceeds. 

Less ” 35/- 




Papya cultivation. 

One bigha of land is equal to 8o cubits 


square. Sow the plants at 5 cubits apart 


in holes of one cubit deep. 

Hence a 

bigha may very well have space enough 

for 256 plants. More clearly as 

follows:— 

On the North . 

16 plants. 

On the South . 

16 „ 

On the East. 

14 » 

On the West. 

14 

and in the inner 14 lines at 


the rate of 14 plants in each 


line . 

196 „ 


256 plants. 

On the whole, we may, however take 
200 plants of sound health for granted. 

Expenditure. 

1. The land should be ploughed, cross- 
ploughed till a fine tilth is obtained, after 
which leave the soil for a month or so to 
the action of the air and sun, &c. The 
probable expenses for ploughing, &c., for 
a bigha of land should not 

exceed. Rs. 500 

2. To make a seed bed to 

raise plants. „ 040 

3. To make 200 beds of one 

cubit deep each. „ 200 

4. Fencing of the garden... ,, 10 o o 

5. Seeds . „ 200 

6. Manure . „ 10 o o 


Rs. 29 4 o 

, Taking some more miscellaneous items, 

! may, safely say that the total expenditure 
or one bigha of land should not exceed. 
Rs. 35/- 

Income. 

You will get the fruits ready to be mar- 
ketted in the second year and you may 
expect at least 20 healthy fruits out of 
hundreds from each tree. 

20x200 tree8J=4000 fruits. 


Rs. 215/- 

Or to make it doubly sure i may very 
well take Rs. 200/- as the nett income 
and sure profit from one bigha of land. 
You can never expect such an amount from 
Paddy, Jute, Hemp, &c. Of course, I do 
not mean to say that the cultivation of 
Paddy, &c., should be stopped. Papya 
cultivation can be carried on only in high 
lands, while Paddy, &c., require low lands. 

The educated Indians of to-day perfer a 
“Clerical life”. There are men among them 
who have provision enough to make an 
independent start in life, but what pity it is 
to see them slaving at the desk, and dying 
by inches year after year ! 

Norendranath Mozoomder, 
Agriculturist, Serajgungo. 

i^th August, 
igio. 

To Intending Contributors. 

We are sometimes asked many questions 
by intending contributors regarding the 
nature, length, ^c, of the articles that may 
be acceptable to us. In reply we may 
generally that articles should be of genera! 
interest and as free from technicalities as 
possible. We should prefer to have type¬ 
written MSS., but where this is not practicable, 
they should certainly be written legibly, 
on one side of the paper, with a fair 
margin, and some space between the lines. 
Editors always find it easier to print short 
articles than long ones. We like articles 
containing not more than 3,200 words 
each ; and as a general rule no article 
should contain more than 4000 words. 
Contributors will greatly oblige us if they 
kindly mention on the first page of their 
MSS. the number of words their articles 
contain. We try our best to meet the 
requirements of the writers by frequently 
printing extra pages, but there is a limit 
to our resources. 


Printed and Phelished ay Purna Chandra Dass, at the Kuntaline Press, 
61 & 62, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF WOMEN'S LIFE IN INDIA 


SdMMARV OF A LECTURU (JIVEN BV MrS. J. 

Ramsay MacDonald, m.p., in London on 
May ^otii, 1910, under the auspices of 
THE Women’s Industrial Council). 
Specially reivrtiien hy the Lecturer for the 
Modern Reideiv. 

I propose to speak tonight about some of 
the problems of women’s life in India. 
I feel most diffident about speaking on 
this difficult and wide subject. I can put 
the problems to you, as they appeared to 
me during'my short visit to India last year 
with my husband, but in the presence of 
several Indians I feel it would be much 
more suitable if they came up to the plat¬ 
form and told you about their own lives, 
than for me to speak from mv sh<jrt 
experience. 

1 tried to see something of the women's 
side of life that men can hardly see, and I 
was able to visit many ladies in their 
zenanas, whereas my husband was cut out 
from this side of the studv of Indian 
problems. 

One of the most striking features to the 
visitor to India is the great gulf between the 
rulers and the ruled. A comparative handful 
of Britishers hold the authority and the 
reins of Government, and they are cut oft 
m sympathy and knowledge and outlook 
upon life from the vast masses of the 
Indians. 

The two things that appealed to me most 
ihout this serious gulf between the rulers 
-‘id the ruled were, firstly* the fact that the 
leligious feeling of the Indians which has 


such an enormous influence upon their daily 
lives is not really understood by us, though 
our own religion came from the East. 
Secondly it seemed that the Indian women 
have a very great influence on the lives and 
thoughts of the whole nation, and yet about 
this the men rulers can have hardly any 
first hand information, because the women 
of the country, except a few “emancipated” 
ones, are never brought into contact with 
men. other than those of their immediate 
family. I think it would not be wrong to 
sav the influence of the women, both over 
the men and over the children, is even more 
strong in India than with us, because the 
whole of their religious and social customs 
are bound up with the idea of the familv, 
and the part women play in that. Also on 
account of the seclusion in which the 
women live, each man’s own immediate 
women relatives have more exclusive in¬ 
fluence over him than is the case in our own 
country where men and women meet freelv 
in the ordinary affairs of life. 

Thus with regard to the two .most vital 
influences in life, religion and woman’s 
sphere, our British men officials are in the 
dark and aloof from those for whose welfare 
they are responsiliU*. 

The wholly different aspect of Indian life, 
with regard to women, shows itself in two 
directions: first the very early age at which 
they marry, and then the seclusion in which 
they live after marriage. 

As for the early age of marriage, the 
Hindus say that it was not so in the early 
days and that their old religion** books did 
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not enjoin it. It came in as a custom with all 
the diHerent invasions of the MohammedAPS 
because by marrying their girls early, and 
shutting them up in their own homes, the 
Hindus felt that they were more safe from 
the invaders. A modern instance, which 
seems to bear this out, occurs in the Chenab 
Canal Colony, which we visited. From 
being very barren this district is now turned 
into one of the most fertile parts of India, 
and its lands have been given to people 
from other parts of India. Before the 
desert was irrigated its only inhabiN 
ants were a few wandering camel-owners 
called Junglis. The JungHs used to marry 
their men between the ages of 30 and 35 
and the women between 25 and 30. They 
said they did not care to give up their inde¬ 
pendence too young. But now they marry 
their girls at about 12 to 14 years of age. 
This change really only dates from the last 
ten years or so, and the reason they give is 
they cannot trust the people who have come 
into their district from other parts. The 
same sort of thing may have happened— 
and probably did happen in the early days. 
Now the custom of early marriage is very 
usual amongst alt Indians including Hindus 
and Mohammedans. 

This involves a very striking want to the 
European mind, namely, the utter absence 
of girlhood in India in tl>e sense in which 
we treasure it. With the Anglo-Indians, 
there is always the tragedy of the absence 
of children, for as soon as they get to be 
between 4 and 5 they have 10 he sent away 
and they do not come out again to 
India until thev are grown up. I remember 
once I saw a short skirt in the distance a>t a 
station and got quite excited about , it. 
I found it belonged *0 an English girl of 
about 16- rather plain and unattractive 
looking -but to me it was like a refreshing 
draught to see once more an English girl 
not quite grown up. 

I here are many Eurasian girls who are 
not .specially different in appearance from 
our English girls, but even these are sent 
away from home in large numbers to hill 
schools. 

One see.s walking about openly little 
Indian girl.s of the poorer castes. But very 
often in the villages when one saw a dear 
little dark-eyed damsel of nine or ten, our 
friends would point out that she was mar¬ 


ried, because she wore her bangles above 
her elbow or showed her status by some 
such sign. 

In the factories we saw little girls work¬ 
ing, who looked even below* the age limit 
of nine years, but the foreman showed us 
that according to the red paint on the 
parting of their black hair they were 
married. 

My husband hardly saw any girls of the 
upper classes, except in the case of some 
Parsee families and .some of the Brahmo 
Samaj and others who have “emancipated” 
ideas in more Western style, and do not 
shut themselves up. 

The young girls in the zenanas are often 
most charming and graceful, and arc 
beautifully dressed. 1'o look at them you 
would think they were just school 
with years before they ould have to 
on the responsibilities matrimony. 10lut 
these girls are already married. One evil 
of early marriage which is recognised as 
very serious by doctors is that many are 
mothcr.s before they are fully developed 
physically, and this is exceedingly bad 
both for themselves and their babies. 

This custom of early marriage also in¬ 
volves the absence of the opportunities for 
courtship \\ hich our girls and young men 
have arc supposed to have. When you 
are hsed in matrimony as a little child you 
may be very foiul of the little boy husband 
you are playing with, b»it one does not ima¬ 
gine that that will warmly last through life. 
There is not tlte same idea that we have of 
choice between one or another, or of finding 
one’s feimired soul. Yet we have such a 
different outlook that we can hardly judge 
from our standards, especially as we do not 
always live up to our own ideals. On the 
whole, the result may not be so very much 
worse than here. Certainly some of the 
Indian husbanda and wives lead most 
devoted aind beautiful home lives. 

Ope of tbe difficulties of marriage there, 
and one of tbe reasons why the parents re¬ 
gard it as a duty to see that their little girls 
make suHable matches early is that you 
must marry in v^ur own caste, or sub caste, 
and sometimes within certain relationships, 
so il^t the choice for each individuai is 
very timildd. H yoii depart from thisit is 
more terrible than it would be if for ins¬ 
tance a Duke married a crossing-sweeper 
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here, because you would be cut off from all 
religioutas well as social recogaition. We 
British cannot interfere with these facts of 
caste and creed. \ great many Indians 
who are in favour of raising the marrying 
age find it very difficult to alter the 
customs of the country. Yet change is 
going on in all directions for more free¬ 
dom, and later marriages, but it is very 
slow. 

In respect M seclusion after marriage the 
lower caste women walk about, and are 
seen by the orvlinary sjranger, busy at work 
in the fields, the shops, the factories. But 
even these keep more apart from men who 
are strangers than our women would do. 
If we went to visit any of the houses in the 
villages and warned to go inside, some one 
woultl go in first, so that the women might 
have the opportunity of removing them¬ 
selves in order lliat niv husband sliould not 
see them. 

Directly you get above the working 
classes, the seclusion of the girls and wo¬ 
men heconic.s much greater. As soon as 
the girl is mariietl she is “purdah nashin 
behind the veil”. Even if she goes by train 
- and the Indians are fond of travelling— 
she goes to the railway station in a convey¬ 
ance with curtain.s round if, and enters 
into a closed railway carriage^ and there 
are sheets held upjor her to pass from the 
cab into the carriage. 

English ladies sometimes give “purdah” 
parties, and all the men c»f the house¬ 
hold are turned out, and oitly ladies are 
present 

It is very difficult for us to realise what 
it must mean to live always behind a 
purdah. I have tried to picture it to 
myself, but it is almost impossible. Some 

the ladies I visited must have led most 
lonely lives, especially when they had no 
children, and lived in out of the way 
districts. 

But if you try to imagine this sort of 
seclusion, cut off from all outside life from 
childhood until death, you can See that 
''l‘en the Indian women begin to take 
up our ideas, or to revert to their own 
Ancient and freer customs, it must be an 
^“ormous plunge. It nuuRt be mueh more 
'I'nrming thin what our suffragettes un¬ 
dertake at the present ttM* and worse, 
than what our last generation Oif 


t2| 

women suffered when they stood out for 
higher education and went to .Newnham 
or Girton. 

Closely connected with the evils of child 
marriage is the question of widow re-mar¬ 
riage, and the abolition of suttee. Suttee, 
the burning alive of widows with their hus¬ 
band’s body, was abolished by the English 
in (829, and o: that occasion a petition 
was presented to the Privy Council, signed 
by 18,000 Indians, many of them leading 
men, against this abolition. But 1 think 
this opposition to the reform had died out, 
and not many would petition for the re¬ 
establishment of suttee now. This prac¬ 
tice has been much talked about and has 
helped to prejudice us a great deal against 
India and her social customs. Yet it had 
a beautiful side - a very romantic side. 
The idea is that after the husband is dead 
the wife has no interest in life, and that she 
would serve him and her own desires best 
il she followed him to ihc other worU). 
This is a beautiful idea, but where the 
sacrifice is involuntary or is demanded of a 
child widow it turns into a cruel, Itorrible 
thing. 

A great many reformers tell us, however, 
that after all we have not done such a very 
great thing in .iboii>-hing suttee, because 
though widows are no longer burnt alive 
there is what they call “cold suttee”, which 
means that the widows are not allowed to 
rc-marry, and are cut off from all pleasure 
and Inightness. Thus you have thousands 
of women cutoff from all that makes a 
woman’s life beautiful, some from earliest 
childhood. The widows do a great deal 
of useful work and drudgery, but attempts 
are being made to break down “cold suttee** 
and allow them to re-marry. This again 
is a slow process, for when a man does 
marry a widow it means that they are both 
cut off from their relations, friends, and re¬ 
ligious cerraionies. 

'I'he only direction in which we as 
British men and women can have a direct 
influence in the progress of Indian women, 
is, I think, in the way of education. One 
of the most important things we have done 
in India is that we have introduced Western 
facilities for education. A great many of 
the men and boys now have education in 
the way we understand it. In the case of 
the women it has been much more 
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backward. Now some of the dndian men 
wish the women to keep pace with th^, 
the demand is growing* for women toand 
have education more on Western lines. 

The first missionary school for girls was 
opened a century ago, in 1807. At the 
present time there are schools for girls 
established by the Government, by voluntary 
societies, Parsi, Hindu, Christian, and 
even Mohammedan. I visited some of these 
and also higher institutions, such as Bethune 
College in Calcutta, and the Women’s 
College at Lucknow. 

The Universities for men are open for 
women, and they obtained University 
degrees for women earlier in many cases 
than we have done in England. There 
are very many good Jndian lady doctors, 
and whilst in England no woman can be a 
lawyer, in India Miss Cornelia Sorabji has a 
Government position in a legal capacity. 

The percentages, however, of girls receiv¬ 
ing education are still absurdly low: in 
Bombay, 5 9 per cent.; in Madras, 57 p. c.; 
in Bengal 3*2 p. c.; in the United Provinces, 
i’2 p. c. Some of the Native States are much 
ahead of us, and in ILiroda education is 
now compulsory for girls as well as boys 
and the provision of schools is being hasten¬ 
ed to meet the needs of every child. 

We, as a Government, are willing to spend 
very much less on Education than we do on 
the Army. In EngU'^d this complaint may 
be made, but in India the discrepancy is far 
greater. But even if we are prepared to 
spend more money there will be great diffi¬ 
culties to overcome. The early marriages, 
and the seclusion afterwards, make educa¬ 
tion very difficult for girls. Girls who are 
married at 10 or ii leave school just at the 
most promising time, before they have 
received a good grounding in any kind of 
learning. 

Then there is the problem of teachers. 
They cannot have men teachers, because 
most of the elder girls would not attend a 
school taught by men. And of course, 
when every woman tries to get married 
before she is grown up it is very difficult to 
get any women to take up the profession of 
teaching. A few married women teach, 
and a great many widows are now being 
trained as teachers. In some cases teachers 
go to the zenanas, but this is only possible 
amongst the rich. There are some purdah 


schools, but this again means a gieat deal 
of extra work in taking the girls to school 
in closed vehicles and fetching them back 
again, and in having separate schools with 
very high garden walls. But it is not as 
easy to say “educate everybody” in India, 
as it is in England. We must have the 
help of the Indians themselves to work Out 
this problem and to see how this wider 
education can be carried out. 

In conclusion, I should like to sum up the 
points which strike me most forcibly in 
connection with our Indian sisters. 

First, how difficult it is for us to under¬ 
stand the women and really enter into 
their lives, and understand the part they 
play in the community, because men do not 
see them at all, and most of the British 
ladies do not do much to make friends with 
Indian women. 

Secondly, one feels there is a tremendous 
movement going on amongst the women. 
We are fond of labelling the Indian 
aspirations as sedition^ when if thev were 
amongst ourselves we should call them 
patriotism. This movement seems to be 
spreading as much amongst the women as 
amongst the men. And then by their very 
seclusion, the women are more likely to get 
things misrepresented to them. If people 
want to stir up discontent against our rule 
they can do it more easily amongst the 
women than amongst the men. It is very 
difficult to get Indian women to have any 
sympathy with the British from whom they 
are so cut off, but it is very easy to make 
them feel bitter, and think that we are 
tyrants. 

The bad manners of the British have a 
great deal to do with this, and the verj' 
rude way in which so many of them habi¬ 
tually treat the Indians offend.s »he women 
even more than it docs the men. The 
women resent the insults that are heaped 
upon their fathers and husbands and bro¬ 
thers, and there is more of the spirit of 
bitterness amongst the Indian women than 
amongst Indian men. 

Then the women are craving for edu¬ 
cation, and to take some part in the move¬ 
ment of affairs. Take for instance, the 
Swadeshi movement. This could not have 
succeeded in the way it has done without 
the women. They have meetings in each 
other’s houses, and determine only to buy 
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gotuis made at home, and not to buy goods 
jnade by foreigners. 

'Fhe women in the renanas often do 
not know bow to read or write, but in 
spile of this the Swadeshi movement is 
spreading very much in the places where 
one would hardly think there would be 
any opportunity for its growth. 

Our British officials, to a large extent, 
know nothing about this movement, or 
get hold of the facts twisted and dis- 
proportioned. But to show you the power 
of the Indian women, and what they 
will do, when Mr. Tilak was transported 
the women organised in Bombay a big 
meeting of protest, which was very' success¬ 
ful. That meant a good deal more than 
a political meeting of women in Eng¬ 
land would do. In India women have 
votes on ecpial terms with men, and so 
have reached a stage for which we are 
still strlv’ing in England. ! have a copy 
of the register of the Bombay Municipal 
Council on which there are hundreds of 
women voters, and some, though 1 cannot 


say what proportion, use their votes. For 
the new Legislative Councils, some of the 
electors are elected by municipal votes, 
and thus for what is the nearest approach 
to a Parliament in India, women have an 
indirect vote. 

There are signs that women there desire 
to have the opportunity of knowing more 
of public life, and keeping pace with their 
men folks. We have to watch their strug¬ 
gles after progress very sympathetically, 
and we can do a good deal to help by try¬ 
ing to understand them and their lives, and 
by giving them education as wisely as we 
can ; giving money, and time and thought, 
so that the women who are anxious to do 
so, may take a greater share in the develop¬ 
ment of their country. 

We ought to do a great deal more to 
understand the problems of life there 
amongst the women, and we ought to see 
that they get as much education as is pos¬ 
sible, and as much freedom as they would 
like to work out these problems themselves. 

Margaret E. MacDonald. 
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Bv John Law, ai thor of “Midden India.” 


T he European pleasure seeker finds 
Burma to-day as it is described in 
books written twenty years ago. but 
the visitor from India is surprised to see 
how rapidly the country is being absorbed 
by the Kalas (foreigners), ami how fast the 
proud, lazy Burnian population is succumb- 
it^g to Chinese merchants, Indian coolies 
and English tradesmen. Some great painter 
should visit Burma and preserve for coming 
generations the Burman type before it is 
lost to the world ; for the type i.s so pretty, 
light-hearted and childlike. 

I he Burman man, in a pink loun g ed 
(cloth) gathered up in front and tucked in 
Tt the waist, a short loose silk jacket with 
pockets to hold cigars, and a pink silk scarf 
bed in a coquettish knot above the left ear, 
a charming picture; and yet more fascinat¬ 
ing is the Burnian girl, who wears the same 
^loth, the same little white jacket and the 
same silk scarf, but hanging from her neck 


instead of round her head. Her mouth is 
made into a large O by a big cheroot, and 
fmm her thick black hair, which is fastened 
across the top of her head in a wide band, 
hangs a single flower, or spray, caressing 
her forehead. It is well to look at both 
men and women from a distance; but “dis¬ 
tance lends enchantment to the view’,” and 
to see hundreds of this cheerful, brightly- 
dre.ssed little people on a festival day is a 
delightful experience. 

One of the accepted fallacies about Burma 
is that its inhabitants are wealthy. Few are 
destitute, and many are gomfortably-off but 
none are rich in the sense that Indian 
princes and English noblemen count riches. 
And, since Europeans exported rice and 
teak from Burma, prices there have risen 
considerably, and to-day many a Burman 
has to forego his canoe and tries to borrow 
money from Indian Chetties, in fact laws 
have been made to prevent the land of 
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Burma from passing rapidly into the hands 
of foreigners, 

The absence of poverty in Burma iSlj^es 
casual visitors fly to the conclusion that the 
country must be richer than other lands. 
Such people do not stop to ask Why no 
Burmans beg in the streets and exhibit 
deformities to rouse the sympathy of passers- 
by? The truth is that any destitute man, 
woman or child, in fact a whole family, can 
in time of need go to the nearest of monastery 
for food, and in some cases for shelter, too. 
The Buddhist monks have always enough 
and to spare, and as each Burman boy must 
be received into a monastery at the age of 
twelve and spend at least a few days there, 
the monastery is a place with which all are 
familiar. Moreover the destitute ones, during 
happier and more prosperous days gave 
food to the monks and will do so again 
when the sun once more shines on them; so 
the monastic rice and curry is devoid of 
the bitterness that is attached to so much 
of this world’s so-called “charity” To-day 
Burman boys are still received into the 
monastery, but many of them wear the 
Yellow Robe for a short time only. 

Competition entered Burma with com¬ 
petitive examinations, and competition is 
spoiling Burma, because the Burman cha-- 
racter cannot adapt itself to competitive 
methods, 

“Burmans are children.” So said one who 
has lived for many years with t tern as a 
Buddhist monk, one of tho.se strange Euro¬ 
peans who has put on the Yellow Robe, 
hoping thereby to find a short cut to heaven. 
“Sir, svhich is the way to heaven ? ” a 
youngman asked Bishop Wilberforce when 
he and his friends met the Bishop on the 
high road beside a sign-post that pointed 
in several directions. “Turn to the right and 
keep straight on?” was the ready reply. 
The European Buddhist monks—and there 
are many of them now in Burma—seem to 
think the high road too slow a way to heaven 
and they watider in lanes, woods and 
ditches, for apparently not one of them has 
discovered the Nirvana that Buddha spoke 
about. “The way to reach Nirvana can be 
found in Pali books and there is no money 
available to translate these books”, the 
European Buddhist monks tell us. 

The Burman does not hoard his money. 
If he has one hundred rupett, he gives away 


eighty and spends twenty on himself. But 
his generosity is selfish. He builds and gilds 
^ a pagoda or feeds Buddhist priests in order 
to gain merit; and he will not combine 
with others in building and giving because 
he wants to have all the merit for himsell. 

“God blc.ss me and my wife, 

My son Tom and his wife. 

We four, and no more,” 
is the principle on which a Burman parts 
with his money. He believes that his 
presents to Buddha and Buddhist monks 
will entiure for him a better and happier life 
during his next incarnation and pave his 
way to Nirvana, so he will not combine 
with his neighbours for charitable purposes ; 
and when he is asked to assist a public 
hospital, or something of that sort, he say.s, 
“The Government takes a great deal of 
money from me in taxes. Let the Govern¬ 
ment pay for these things.” The following 
incident Illustrates Burman charity very well. 

Not long .since, in Rangoon, three hundred 
priests had been invited to a certain street 
to receive presents or as Burmans put it 
“to be fed.” The street had been decorat¬ 
ed with flags and Japanese lanterns, and an 
arch had been placed at each end of it, 
under which stood a man vvho-se business 
it was to see that no priest came into the 
street without a card of invitation. 

At (our o'clock in the altcrnoon, monks 
wearing their best robes were seen hurrying 
to the street, each monk being followed by 
a boy-attendant and an Indian coolie who 
carried on his head a large market basket. 
Some of the monks were boys, others were 
old men, but the greater number were in 
the prime of life, men who in any country 
but Burma would be earning their living 
and supporting wives and children. At 
the end of the street the monks formed a 
procession; and then Btey walked up the 
street one by one, each being followed by 
.his boy-attendai>t and an Indian coolie. 
Gilts bad been arranged on tables outside 
the houses, and beside the tables stood 
Burman merl, women and children, ready, 
with bows and genuflexions, to offer the 
presents, which included bags of rice, tins 
of sardines, salmon and biscuits, packets of 
tea and parcels of sugar, curry stuffs, iicdtles 
of sauce, tobacco, betel leaves, spices, fruits, 
vegetables, towels, pocket-handkerchiefs, 
buckets, brooms, feather dusters, native 
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umbrellas and other iEtiijis. The mcBiks 
seemed to take a j|ood deal of interest in the 
gifts which were handed to the boy-atten- 
clants and placed in the baskets; and when 
a basket was lull, the monk to whom it be¬ 
longed despatched the coolie who carried 
It to the monastery and another coolie 
appeared with ane^er basket to collect 
more presents. 

At the farther end of the street a poot 
woman had placed on a small table a 
lacquer bowl, and as each monk passed by, 
her little son stepped forward with a plate 
on which was a glass of water. The day 
was sultry, and the monks gladly accepted 
her humble offering. Seeing this, a wealthy 
lJurman who lived in a house opposite, sent 
for ice, filled a large silver tankard, and 
proceeded to offer iced water to the priests. 
Soon the poor woman’s offering was passed 
unnoticed, and the gift of the richer donor 
was accepted, and thereby the wealthy 
Uurman acquired (so he thought) “merit.” 

The Burman character has, no doubt, been 
moulded by the religion of Buddha. The 
Burman is petulant and hasty—like a child 
- hut his religion teaches him to kill 
neither man nor animal, so he cannot be 
a soldier, a hunter, a butcher or a fisherman. 
Some Hurmans are fishermen; hut it is 
understood that they will re-incarnate as 
animals and spend a weary time before 
entering Nirvana. As the Burman may not 
kill, he “lifts” fishes out of the water and 
leaves them to dry on land, and when the 
fishes become putrid, he makes' a kind of 
paste, called Ng’pee, which causes .sores to 
appear on his body and brings to him a 
variety of illnesses. 

Now-a-dayw many Burmans eat meat; 
hut they will not kill a chicken, much less 
a sheep, and in the market they turn away 
hum fish that is sailve and buy dead fish. 

I mned fish is eaten, eVjen in monasteries, 
and modern Burrnans point out that Lord 
Buddha did not forbid men to, cat meat, 
and that if'other people like to jeopardy 
iheir future fay kilting animals, the most 
devout Buddhist may rat what is kHled 
and enjoy it, There is among Buddhist, 
nunc of the “missionary" spirit that induces 
u'•fter the future of others. A 
liddhist thinks of hiinself, he is kind and 
eh.irital^ ■ ^ ^ himseth and 

" e find iohim .)^le desire to beneht his 


fellow’ men aiidi rip ambition to serve his 
country. 

Thej« is no denying -that a non-meat 
diet makes men less combative than a diet 
largely composed of the flesh and blood of 
animals; and when to this sort of diet is 
added the' constant use of strong tobacco— 
and in Burma it is no uncommon thing to 
see a mother thrust a cigar into the mouth 
of an unweaned child if it cries—the result 
is likely to be a somewhat lethargic and 
indolent ten.perament. Burmans are pro¬ 
verbially lazy. Moreover they despise and 
refuse to do manual work unless it is 
connected with agriculture. In the days 
of the Burman Kings, it was usual for the 
King to plough a furrow once a year and 
for his Ministers to follow his example, but 
no King of Burma ever worked in a mill 
or helped to make machinery and steam¬ 
boats, so when Europeans opened mills and 
factories in Burma, Indians had to go there 
in thousands and hundreds of thousands to 
do coolie-work. Each Burman boy becomes 
a monk, if only for a few days, and during 
that time he has a boy-aftendant who 
kneels to receive his orders, and he does no 
work at all, unless a morning stroll with 
* begging-bowl that is quickly filled can 
he called work The life of a monk is held 
up to Buddhist boys as the highest life that 
a man can lead in this world, so if a boy 
does not care tor work, he can become a 
Phongyi, which means “Great Glory" and 
live in a monastery where the hours pass 
in eating, sleeping, chewing betel and 
meditating. 

ft is curious to watch daily life in a 
Burman monastery where picturesque teak 
houses are surrounded by shady trees and 
pariah dogs warn monks of approaching 
visitors. A convent of Buddhi.st nuns is 
often found in the same compound ; and 
the nuns, who have no chance of entering 
Nirv&na during their incarnation as women, 
beg food for the monks, cook for them and 
act as their servants, 'tkeir heads are 
shaved, they wear apricot-colOured robes, 
they say their beads, and often they are 
mistaken by tt>urists for monks, indeed there 
is little differenee between the appearance 
of it ntbrik and a nun, only the former has 
3 bcflging ^'''1 attached to his waist and 
the latter carries the s§me bowl on her head. 

Often the monks arc related to the nuns, 
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and no questions as to morality need be 
raised for Buddhist monks in Burma ^ 
good reputation as to moral conduct. TTie 
palm-leaf fan .s not greatly used to-day to 
hide the monk’s face ; but the Burman 
woman is modest, and it is safe to say that 
the priesthood leads a celebate life and 
the monasteries are free from moral taint. 
The chief fault of a Buddhist monk is imposed 
on him by his religion ; and that fault is 
laziness. He will spend an hour chewing 
betel, a second teasin'g a spider, a third 
sleeping, and a fourth eating, and he will 
believe, and the laity will believe, too, that 
he is on the road to Nirvina. And if an 
Englishman asks him what is meant by 
Nirvdna, he says : The word means some¬ 
thing that cannot be explained in English ! 
And if the enquiring Englishman goes to 
one of the Europeans who has put on the 
Yellow Robe and asks the same question, 
he is told that Nirvana is explained in 
Pali books and these books have not been 
tran.slated yet. 

Books call Burmans “a highly educated 
people”, because each boy goes to a monas¬ 
tery .school and learns to read and write in 
the vernacular. But books do not say that 
the teaching given by the monks is mechani¬ 
cal, that the boys learn like parrots and 
forget all they have learnt after leaving 
school. The monastic school is still the 
backbone of education in Burma ; but it is 
changing rapidly under English influences, 
and before long it will be so modernised 
that none will recognise it. Still in some 
jungle villages the monastery school may 
be found untouched, by Western progress, 
and there may be seen fifty boys, perhaps, 
lying on the floor, face downwards, busy 
with small black-boards and soapstone 
pencils. A monk sits at a lifttle distance, 
with closed eyes, having set the tasks; and 
the boys either copy the words or learn 
them by heart. They repeat their tasks 
aloud, in shrill voices, and if the noise 
lessens, then the monk looks up to see who 
is asleep or in mischief. Having studied 
“The Great Basket of Learning”, heard 
many Birth stories fstories concerning the 
lives of Gautama before he became a 
Buddha), a tittle grammar and a little 
arithmetic, the boy leaiyes school; and soon 
he forgets all he has learnt, except prayers 
to be said before Images of Buddha, But 


he will have learnt to be gentle, kind and 
polite, for Buddhist monks are the best 
teachers of good maimers in the world. 

For the last twenty .years the Government 
of Burma has been introducing into the 
country the system of education in vogue 
in British India -inspectors, examinations, 
grants-in-aid and text-books. Burman boys 
go to the Rangoon College, which is 
affiliated with the Calcutta University, also 
to the American Baptist College, which is 
conducted on up-to-date line.s. Burman 
women received no education until mis¬ 
sionaries went to Burma about one hundred 
years ago ; and only of recent years has the 
Government of Burma taken any trouble 
about female education. 

The Burman girl is the freest in the 
world. She goes where, and does what she 
likes. She chaoses her own husband and 
lives with him afterwards in the house of 
her parents until he can afford to have a 
home of his own. Nothing i.s easier than a 
Burman marriage. Eating together in the 
presence of witnesses will make two Bur- 
mans man and wife. Divorce is not much 
more difficult ; but it is seldom resorted to. 
for a Burman man i.s kind-hearted and 
easy-going and a Burman woman will put 
up with a good deal from her husband. 
When an Englishman, who has lived for 
thirty years in Burma was asked; “Why 
do so many Englishmen marry Burman 
girls?” he answered, “Because they can 
beat them, if they are troublesome; and 
because a' Burman wife will let her husband 
come home drunk and not throw it in hi- 
face the next day.” 

The facile nature of Burman marriage 
customs has a good deal to do with the 
Anglo-Burman connubial arrangements 
that are on the increase in Burma. No 
Hindu or Mahomedan will allow a girl to 
leave his house without a marriage 
ceremony of some sort; but in Burma, a 
young man and a young woman, if their 
marriage is opposed, can go off into the 
jungle and come back a lew days later as 
man and wife, having eaten together in the 
presence of a few friends who were in the 
secret. Everyone has heard of the English 
official whose wife .went to Burma to find 
out why her husband wrote by each mail <o 
say that the climate would not suit her 
health; 6f her visit to her husband’s house ; 
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tke best class look 
with suspicion and 
the law has made 
a mistake, each year 


her reception by a Burman lady who bore the 
f,atne name as herself; her return to England 
by the steamer in which she had made the 
passage out and her divorce case. Since 
then English officials have been obliged to 
legalize their relationships with Burman 
girls, but the majority of Englishmen who 
take to themselves Burman wives do so in 
the Burman way. 

The ambition of a Burman girl to*>day 
is to marry an Englishman, and having done 
so, to associate with English ladies ; and 
although Burmans of 
upon such inariiag<-s 
sav that even when 
them valid they are 
sees more Anglo-Burman marriages, and, 
unfortunately, more Anglo-Burman children. 

When once an Englishman has taken 
into his head to mate with a Burman girl, 
nothing will stop him. Perhaps he meets 
the girl in a place far from an English 
social centre. Perhaps he is too poor to 
marry an English girl. Perhaps the Burman 
girl knows a love charm of which other 
girls are ignorant. Anyhow Cupid sends 
tlic dart straight; and the Englishman’s 
friends may try to argue with him, take 
him away for a change, place him in new 
-•'ironiulings ; all their efforts will be use¬ 
less. He will go back to the Burman girl, 
although it will probably mean social 
o'^tracism; and having married her, he will 
sink down, down, down, and his children 
will rise up to curse him, for the Anglo- 
liurman type is not a good one. .\ China¬ 
man can marry a Burman, for they are varie¬ 
ties of a Motigolian race ; but when Burmans 
and Indians intermarry, the result is bad, 
and when Burmans and English people 
intermarry , the consequences are much 
worse. An Anglo-Burman marriage may 
he all very well while husband and wife 
are young, and until children come into the 
home; but in middle-life the Englishman 
finds no companionship in his Burman wife, 
and he is often ashamed of his Anglo- 
burman children. Most likely he takes 
then to drink, loses his work and lives on 
small remittance sent from England, 
where his family do not wish to see him ; 
and he receives letters from his relations 
hinting that if he and his belongings do 
not remain in Burma, the remittance will 
1 h‘ stopped. 


Female education on western lines is 
making rapid headway in Burma, and as 
Burman girls are not purdah and do not 
marry before the age of twenty-two or 
twenty-three, they have many opportunities 
and plenty of time for education. Affec¬ 
tionate, clever, neat and domestic are 
Burman girls, and a visit to a Burman 
girls’ school is a pretty sight, for each girl 
have a flower in her neatly dressed hair, a 
clean white jacket reaching to her waist, 
and a gay-coloured loungyi (cloth). Her 
face is smeared with white or yellow paste 
which adds to her charm (in the distance), 
her lips and eyebrows have been “touched up”, 
and from her neck falls a pink silk scarf. 
Her features are round and snubby; but 
her expression is good-tempered and plea¬ 
sant, and her manner and voice are gentle 
and refined. Burmans think that she has 
no soul, and say that she must be born as 
a man before she can begin to climb to¬ 
wards Nirvana; so she makes the most of 
her opportunities and does the work that 
men do in other countries. She is a born 
saleswoman, a clever trader; and to sell 
something, if only a few flowers outside 
her father’s door, is her ambition. She 
makes the money if an English husband go 
far, and she knows where to buv and howto 
invest nioney. Moreover she is devout. But 
for her many a Buddhist monk would go 
without his mid-day meal. When her 
work is done, she makes herself look as 
nice as possible and goes with a handful 
of flowers, and perhaps some candles and a 
few incense sticks to the nearest pagoda. 
I'herc she kneels before an image of Bud¬ 
dha and says her prayers. Afterwards she 
lights a big cheroot and talks with her 
friends. Religion mixes with pleasure, 
and a festival day is made the occasion 
for buying<A new loung\'i or a new scarf. 
At the pagoda lovers see one another; 
but courting is done on the wrandah of 
the home, after nine o’clock. Then the 
elders retire within the house, and lovers 
make their appearance. Mothers watch 
through crevices, and no courting is allow¬ 
ed off the premises. A girl shows a prefer¬ 
ence by making cigars for the man she 
likes best; and the acceptance of a piece of 
jewelry means an engagement. 

Books about Burma ^ive the impression 
that the country is inhabited by one nation 


2 
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and that its population practises Buddhism 
in its purity ; in fact, it is often sal8>!irj“If 
you want to see Buddhism as it really is, 
go to Burma.” 

That Buddhism is as much mixed with 
devil worship in Burma as it is in Ceylon 
is certain. Moreover, the Burmans were 
the latest comers and the rulers, until 
England annexed the country. The abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants were the Talaings—called 
sometimes the Peguans—and they trace 
their ancestry to .India. The Burmans 
adopted the Talaing language which is 
a mixture of Pali and Tamil; and the 
Pali name for Burma is “the golden 
frontier land.” 

Talaings and Burmans are now much 
alike ; but the Government of Burma gives 
one thousand rupees to the English official 
who learns the Talaing language. 

After the Burmans, the Shans are the 
most numerous; but they belong to the 
Shan States and not to Burma. Thirdly as 
regards numbers come the Kerens, who are 
by far the most progressive and enter¬ 
prising people in Burma. They were until 
the English went to Burma, the slaves of 
the Burmans. Now they own schools and 
colleges, and have rice mills and timber 
yards. They are of stronger build than 
the Burmans, and they have never been 
Buddhists. Many of them arc still spirit- 
worshippers, having altars inside their 
homes for the spirits and little “nat” houses 
outside their homes for the use of the 
demons whom they fear so much. Among 
the Korens the missionaries—more especially 
the American Baptist missionaries—have 
made many converts, baptising whole 
villages; for the Korens had a legend that 
one day “a white brother” would come to 
them and bring with him “a long lost book” ; 
which would tell them the way to heaven. 
Cruelly treated by the Burmans, being 
crucified and tortured if they dared to learn 
to read or write, the Korens lived in hills 
and jungles until the English w'ent to 
Burma. Now they are the equals, if not 
the superiors of the Burmans; and they 
may one day prove the backbone of a 
spineless nation. But they hate the 
Burmans and will not comhine with them 
—at any rate not a**present. Of course a' 
edmnton language—and each day more 
, jmd (hore people in Burma l^m to ^eak 


English—railway, post offices,etc. bring the 
various nations in Burma nearer together; 
but the Government of Burma does not 
wish to hurry matters in this direction and 
encourages inhabitants of Burma to speak, 
read and write in the vernaculars. 

People who do not visit Burma should 
bear in mind how young the country is as 
regards things English. Visitors who travel 
by rail and stay in hotels learn the lesson 
very quickly, but stay-at-homes are inclined 
to picture an ideal Burma, the sort of Burm.-i 
seen from the deck of a luxurious river 
steamer, while reading “ I he Soul of a 
People” on a so-called “winter’s day.” 

It was in 1824 that “the white stranger of 
the West fastened a quarrel upon the Lord 
of the Golden Palace”. The English had at 
that time very exaggerated ideas concerning 
the power of the Butman King and even 
crouched before his “golden feet” in Butman 
fashion. “Bring me some white Kalas to 
row my boat”, said a blade of the Palace to 
the Biirman soldiers who marched agaios-t 
Sir Archibald Campbell. “And for me", 
cried a lady of the Court, "bring half a 
dozen white Kalas, for I am told that they 
make excellent servants.” 

Pegu was annexed by lord Dalhousie in 
1852 at the close of the second war with 
Burma; Upper Burma was aiinexeil 
by proclamation on the first of January 1886; 
and Jungle wars ended in Burma in 1890 
So Upper Burma has been under British rule 
for 20 years only, and Lower Buima for 
about half a century. 

ft is astonishing to .see how English 
Burma has become in a very short time. 
English things in Burma cannot compare, of 
course, with English things in other parts of 
British India; but they are alj over the 
country, and Burma is fast becoming an 
Anglo-Burman land. 

As Burmans will not do manual work, 
and all labour is highly paid, everything 
in Burma is very expensive—almost as ex¬ 
pensive as on a gold-field. Many European 
sharpers are in the towns, especially in 
Rangoon, and little confidence is placed in 
speculation. Moreover capital is scarce and 
cash is alifiost non-existenti People who 
have an axe to grind in Burma may denv 
these facts ; but visitors will see the truth for 
themselves. . In Burma them is no .wealthy 
class. Burmans are too proud and too lazy 
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lo work, aiid imported Ut>diir IS too expen,- o( Ceylon. Mining; there will be left to 
sivr to ent'ce outside capital to Burma. Asiatics. The land will be the pleasure 
Everyone agrees that gold and jeuSsls and ground of ttwists. Transit on the beauti- 

..Nier precious things are buried in the earth ; ^ul rivers, which are the glory of the cdupr 
!)ut an 1‘inglish Mining Expert who has try, will be made cheaper; and to Burma 
travelled ah over Burma for three years will go Anglo-Indians for a holiday, atsh 
and spent five more years in working with an abundance pf European and American 
Companies there, has not yet coveted his tourists. More and more Chinamen and 
expenses; and others have the same tale Indians will settle in Burma ; and Butmans 
to tell. will become a Buddhist legend. 

What will be the future of Burma ? That 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Marriage and h'AMiLY -Viceroyalty 
OF Guzehat. 

T he (ort and ilistrict of Qandahar had 
been given bv the Persian King Shah 
Ismail I. of the house of Safawi, to 
his younger son as an appanage. Fourth in 
descent from Ismail was Mirza Muzaffar 
Husain who exchanged the lordship of 
I'ersian princes bacren Qandahar for a high 
seek refute In India splendid salary ,m 

the service of Akbar. His younger brother 
Mirza Rustam, too, emigrated to India and 
owe to eminence in the reign of Jahangir. 

The Mughal emperors made the most of 
this opportunity of ennobling their blood 
ami marry Into by alliances with the royal 
""P'ri.tfamily, fg^jiy pe„|g^ e^en 

through a younger branch. Muzaffar 
Husain’s daughter was married to Shah 
Jahan, and two daughters of Mirza Rustam 
to the princes Parviz and Shuja. Rustam's 
son vyas now a high grandee with the title 
of Shah Nawaz Khan.* One daughter of 
Shall Nawaz, Ditras Banu, was betrothed to 
AuMiigzil), 1637, and next year another 
ri.iugliier was married to Murad Rakhsh.f 
On 15th April, 1637, Aurangzib arrived 

* h'or Mirza Muzaffar Husain, if. U. iii, zg 6 ; Mirza 
kusUm, Af. If, iii, 4 ^ 4 : Shah Nawaz Khan, hf. V. li, 

070. 

t A venetation aftersiards (4 March, >683) Azarni 
oAmi, the ^tttg^r of ^ah Nawaz’s son, was married 
t" Aiirangzib’symngestson, Kam Bakhsh (At.A. 5*5.7 ■ 


AURANGZIB 


at Agra for his marriage.* Shah Jahan 
ricd“U"iSios“tei;u wrote him a most loving 
scB»m. invitation in verse to come 

and see him quickly and without ceremony. 
Next day the prince had audience of his 
father. The royal astrologers had fixed 8th 
May as the date of the marriage. In the pre¬ 
ceding evening was the ceremony of heniia- 
bandi or dyeing the bridegroom’s hands and 
feet with the red juice of iheficKnn {Laxvmnia 
inermis). F-ill'iAlng the Indian custom, 
the bride’s father sent the henna in a grand 
procession of the male and female friends 
of his house, servants and musicians. With 
the henna came an infinite variety of presents, 
a costly full dress suit for the bridegroom, 
toilet needments, embroidered scarfs for his 
kin.cfolk, perfumed essence, sugar candy, 
huge quantities of confects, dried fruits, and 
prepared betel-leaves, and fire-works. 

In the Private Hall of the Palace, the 
Prince’s hands and feet were stained red 

The kenna-hatidi With thc ficHzu, by ladies 
ccrenonv. concealed behind a screen, 

and he was robed in the bride’s presents, 
smeared with perfumes, and fed with the 
lucky sugar-candy. Then he held a reception 
of hts male guests, which his uncle Yaniin- 
uddaula and other nobles, attended, while 
the ladies looked on from' behind lattice- 
screens. In the richly futnt^ed hall the 
wedding gifts were displayed on trays, the 
scarfs, confects and betel-leaves were distri¬ 
buted, and the fire-works let off outside. 
All this time singing and dancing went on. 

• Ahdul Hamid, t. B. *55, *5;— tjo. 
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The night's work was concluded wilh a 
supper to which the bridegtooni sat down 
with all his guests. 

Next night the marriage took pltice. 
The astrotegers had Selected four hours 
The mjrriaKc before dawn as the luck- 

procMtion. jgjj fgj jjjg ceremony. 

A long while before that hour, the grand 
wazir YaminuddaulaAsaf Khan and Prince 
Murad Bakhsh went to Aurangzib’s man¬ 
sion on the Jamuna, and conducted him 
by the river-side road to the fort-palace, to 
make his bow to the Emperor, who gave 
him costly presents of all kinds.— robes, 
jewels, daggers, horses, and elephants, and 
with his own hands tied to the bridegroom’s 
turban a glittering sehra or bunch of pearls 
and precious stones falling over his face like 
a veil. Then the marriage-procession was 
formed. Led by Murad, Yaminuddaula and 
other grandees on horseback, the long 
line paraded the streets of the capital, 
with music, light, and discharge of fire¬ 
works that baffle description. When it 
reached the bride’s house, the guests were 
made welcome and entertained by her 
father. Shah Jahan arrived by boat just 
before the ceremony, and in his presence 
the Qazi united the young pair in wedlock. 
The bridegroom promised his wife a dowry 
(kahin) of four lakhs of rupees ; this she was 
to get from him in case of divorce. Her 
father kept himself aloof from the ceremony, 
for such is the custom of the Indian Muslims. 

The marriage being over, another recep¬ 
tion was held (14th May) in .\urangzib’s 

, .. house at which the Emperor 

reception*. ... 

was present. Wedding 
gifts were presented to the nobles, who 
bowed their thanks first to the Himperor and 
then to the bridegroom. The newly 
married prince spent more than three happy 
months with his father at Agra and then, 
on 4th September, took his leave for the 
Deccan.® 

We may here conveniently describe 
Aurangzib’s wives and children. Dilras 
Mir 4 iiK/ih'i wiVi'S ' Baau, his consort, bore the 
Dii.AjBtsv high title of Begam or 
Princess. She died at Aurangabad on 8th 
October, 1657, from illness brought on by 
chi|d-birth,t and Was buried in that city, 
• Abdul Hamid, I. B. jSo. 

+ Amat-i-Salih, 6*. Adab-i-Alamgiri, 198*, Kali- 
maf^i-Tarjntaf, yh k 


under the title of ‘the Rabia of the Age’ (J?o- 
bia-ud daurani.) Her tomb was lepairid bv he 
son Azam under order of Aurangzib, and is 
one of the sights of the place. She seems 
to have been a proud and self-willed lady 
and her husband stood in some awe of her.® 
The Emperor’s secondary wives were styled 
Biiia and Mahals, To this class belonged 
NiW»BBAi Rahmat-un-nissa, surnamed 

Nawab Bat, the mother of 
Bahadur Shah 1 . She was the daughter of 
Rajah Raju of the Rajauri State in Kash¬ 
mir, and came of the hill Rajput blood.t 
But on her son’s accession to the throne ol 
Delhi a false pedigree was invented for her 
in order to give Bahadur Shah a right tu 
call himself a Syed. It was asserted by the 
flatterers of the Imperial Court that a Mus¬ 
lim saint named Syed Shah Mir, sprung 
from the celebrated Syed Abdul Qadir 
Jilani, had taken to a life of retirement 
among the hills of Rajauri. The Rajah ol 
the country waited on him and in course of 
time so adored the holy man as to offer him 
his maiden daughter. The saint accepted 
the virgin tribute, converted and wedded 
her, and thus became the father of a son and 
a daughter. Then he went on a pilgrimage 
to the holy land of Islam, where all trace 
of him was lost. The Rajah brought up 
his deserted grand-children as Hindus, kcepi- 
ing their parentage a secret. When Shah 
Jahan demanded from him a daughter ol 
his house, the Rajah sent him this grand¬ 
daughter, who was noted for her beauty, 
goodness and intelligence. In the Imperial 
harem the girl was taught languages and 
culture by a set of masters, governesses, 
and Persian women versed in good manners, 
and in due time she was united to Prince 
Aurangzib. Such is one of the many conflict¬ 
ing accounts of the origin of Nawab Bai. 
Khafi Khan narrates it as mere hearsay, 
and we may reject it as the inverititfn ol 
courtiers eager to flatter their master.^ 

* Hamiduddin's Akkam, India Office Ms., 23A. 
f Irvine’s Storia do bSogor, ii, 57 u, 27OM. 
i Khafi Khan, ii. te4. 

f But there is nothing inipntbable in the story, b' 
Bhimbar, another district of Kashmir, Hindus and 
Muslims used to intermarry, and the wife, whatever 
might have been her father’s creed, was burnt »r 
buried as her husband happened to be a Hindu or 
Islamite. But in October, 1634, Shah Jahan forbade 
the custom and ordered that every Hindu who had , 
taken a Muslim wife must either embrace Isltim and 
be married anew to her, or he must give her up to lie 
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She built a serai at Fardapur, at the foot 
of the past), and also founded n.iljipura, a 
suburb of Aurangabad.® The misconduct 
of her sons, Muhammad Sultan and Muaz- 
zam, who disobeyed the Kmperor under the 
Influence of evil counsellors, embittered her 
latter life, Her advice and even personal 
entreaty had no effect on Muazzam.t who 
was at last placed under arrest. Nawab 
Bai seems to have lost her charms and with 
them her husband’s favour rather early in 
life, and ended her days some time before 
the middle of ibgij at Delhi, after many 
years of separation fr'om her husband and 
sons. 

Another secondary wife was Aurangabadi 
Mahal, so named because she entered the 

SURANGABADI Mughal harem in the city 
of Aurangabad. The bu¬ 
bonic plague carried her off in October or 
November i688, at the city of Bijapur§. 

Her death removed the last rival of 
;\urangzib’s youngest antf best loved con- 

tiniriiRi .MAHAL cubine, IJdipuri Mahal, the 
mother of Kam Hakhsh. 
rhe comteniporarv Venetian traveller 
Manucci speaks (>f her as a (Icor^jian slave- 
girl of Oxira Shikoh’s harem, who on the 
downfall of her first master, became the con¬ 
cubine of his victorious rival.I‘ She seems 
to have been a verv voung woman at the 
time, as she first became a mother in 1667, 
when Aurangzib was verging on fifty. She 
retained her youth and influence over the 
bmperor till his death, and was the darling 
of his old age. Under the spell of her 
beauty he pardoned the many faults of 
Kam Bakhsh and overlooked her freaks of 
ilrunkenness,5f which must have shocked so 
pious a Muslim.®^ 

Wfdded to a Muslim. This fH’dei' wjib rij'ffrously 
'■nforcfd. (.\bdul Hamid. 1 . B. -^7) 

Khafi Kluin, ii. tHi5. 

f W. . 4 . lot, 2Qt, (and for Sulian) 121. 

t M A. 34,y 

^ m.A, 318. Her lomb Is thus described by 
Manucci, “The king caused a magnificent tomb to be 
of’Cted to the princess, provided with a dome of ex- 
'‘•lordinary height, the whole executed in marble 
hrougln expressly fro.m the province of Ajmer.” 
ui, 369) 

J Irvine’s Sioria do Mogor, j. 361 ; ii, 107. 

^ iHd, ii, 107, 108. 

** That Udipuri was a slave and no wedded wife is 
Ppived by AurangzibN own word*. W’hen her son 
h im Bakhsh intrigued with the enemy at the sitge of 
I'l'ii. Aurangxib angrily remarked,— 


Besides the above four there was another 
woman whose supple grace, musical skill, 

ZAiK A8ADI. mastery of blandish¬ 

ments, made her the heroine 
of the only romance in the puritan Emperor’s 
life. Hira Bal surnamed Zainabadi was a 
young slave-girl in the keeping of Mir Khalil, 
who bad married a sister of Aurangzib’s 
mother. During his viceroyalty of the 
Dcccan, the prince paid a visit to his aunt 
at Burhanpur. There, while strolling in 
the park of .^ainabad uii the other side of 
the Tapti, he beheld Hira Bai unveiled 
among his aunt’s train. The artful beauty 
“on seeing a mango-tree laden with fruits,ad¬ 
vanced in mirth and amorous plav, jumped 
up, and plucked a mango, as if unconscious 
of the prince’s presence.” The vision of her 
matchless charms stormed Aurangzib’s heart 
in a moment, “with shameless importunity 
he took her away from his aunt’s house and 
became utterly infatuated with her.” So 
much so, tliat one day she offered him a cup 
*of wine and pressei.) him to drink it. All 
his entreaties and excuses were disre¬ 
garded, and the helpless lover was about to 
taste the forbidden drink when the sly 
enchantress snatched away the cup from his 
lips and said, “My object was only to test 
your love for me, and not to make you fall 
into the sin of drinking!” Death cut the 
store short when slie was still in the bloom 
of youth. .Vurangzib bitterly grieved at her 
loss and burieil her close to the big tank 
at Aurangabad.^ 

'A slas'e-girr* Nfin comes to no goixl, 

Kvon though he may have bi*en begouen by a king.’ 
\ Hamidudelin ‘‘i Ah kam, h . M S. 22a &; A.) Hels 
also called 'a danring-girl'.s son’ {Sloria, ii, 316 «). 
Ormc [Fragmtuts, 85) speaks of her as a ('ircaiisian, 
evidently on the authority of Manucci. In a letter 
written b)' Amang/ib on his death-bed to Kam 
Bakhsh, hf Shiys “I'dipuri, your mother, w’ho has been 
with me during mv illness, wishes to accompany 
in death,]” From this expression Tod, (Annals of 
Minvar, ('h. XIH, not^) infers, “Her desire to burn 
shews her to have be.en a Rajpoot.” Such an Inference 
is W'rong, because a Hindu princess on marrying a 
Muslim king lost her caste and religion, and received 
Islamic burial. We read of no Rajpuini of the harem 
of any of the Mughal emperor* having burnt herself 
with her deceased huskRtnd, for the very good reason 
that a Muslim's corpse is buried and not burnt. Evi¬ 
dently Udipuri meant that she would kill herself in 
passionate grief on the death of Aurangzib. 

♦ Mitsir-nl-Umarn, 1, 790—792. Mir Khalil was 
posted to the Dcccan during Aurangzib’.* second 
weroyally, so that the earliest possible date of the 
episode is 1653, when .Aurangxib was 35 years old. 
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More than half a century afterwards, 
when this early love-passage Bid become a 
How she w>« won. mere memory, the folld«S»lg 
inaccurate version of it was recorded by 
Hamiduddin Khan, a favourite servant of 
the Emperor, in his Anecdoitii of Alarngir. 
It is extremely amusing, as showing that 
the puritan in love was not above practising 
wiles to gain his end 1 

When Aurangzib as governor of the Dec- 
can was going to Aurangabad, on arriving 
at Burhanpur...he went to visit his aunt. 
The Prince entered the house without an¬ 
nouncing himself. Hira Bai was standing 
under a tree, holding a branch with her right 
hand and singing in a low tone. Imme¬ 
diately after seeing her, the Prince help¬ 
lessly sat down there, and then stretched 
himself at full length on the ground in a 
swoon. The news was carried to his aunt. 
She clasped him to her breast and began to 
wail and lament. After three or four 
gharies the prince regained consciousness. 
However much she Inquired about his' 
condition, saying, “What malady is it 'i 
Did you ever have it before ?” the Prince 
gave no reply at all, but remained silent. 
At midnight he recovered his speech and 
said, “If 1 mention my disease, can you 
apply the remedy 7 ” She replied, “What 
to speak of remedy ? I shall offer my life 
itself to cure you !” Then the prince unfold¬ 
ed the whole matter to her.The aunt 

replied, “You know the wretch, my hus¬ 
band. He is a bloody-minded man and 
does not care in the least for the Emperor 
Shah Jahan or for you. At the mere report 
of your desire for Hira Bai he will first 
murder her and then me. Telling him 
about your passion will do no other good.” 

Next morning the Prince came back to 
his own quarters and discussed the case in 
detail with his confidant, Murshid Quit 
Khan, the Diwan of the Deccan. The 
Khan said, “Let me first despatch your uncle, 
and if anybody then slays me, there will be 
no harm, as in exchange of my life my 
master’s worji will be done.” Auiangzib 
forbade him to commit a manifest murder 
and to turn his aunt into a widow...Murshid 
Quli Khan reported tffe whole conversation 
to the Prince’s uncle, who exchanged Hira 
Bai with Chattar Bai, a dancing-girl of 
Aurangzib’s harenj.* f 
* Hamiduddin Khan's Akkma-t-Alamgiri Ir, M.$. 


. History records the name of a certain 
Dilirim, a hand-maid of Aurangzib’s early 
life. But though she is described in the same 
terms as .Aurang.tbadi Mahal, vta. f^arastor- 
f-qadim-ul-khidmai^^ \t appears from the 
context that she was not his niistress, but 
only a servant. Her daughter way married 
to an officer of the Emperor’s bodyguard. 
On her tomb at Delhi the Emperor placed 
an inscribed stone in 170Z, many years 
after her death. 

Aurangzib had a numerous progeny. His 

___ piincipal wife, Dilras Banu 

Begam, bore him five 

children : 

I. ZEB-i'N-NissA,t a daughter, born at 
Daulatabad, on 15th February, 1638, died 
at Delhi on z6th May, l^o^, buried in the 
garden of ‘ Thirty Thousand Trees’, outside 
the Kabuli gate. Her tomb was demolished 
to make room for a railway. But her coffin 
and inscribed tomb-stone are now In 
Akbar's mausoleum at Sikandra, where the 
epitaph can still be read. 

She seems to have inherited her father's 
keenness of intellect and literary tastes. 
Educated by a lady named Hafiza Miriam, 
she committed the Quran to memory, for 
which she received a reward of 30,000 gold- 
pieces from her dellghteil father. A mistress 
of Persian and Arabic, she wrote different 
kinds of hand with neatness and grace. 
Her library surpassed all private collections, 
and .sbe employed many scholars on liberal 
salaries to produce literary works at her 
bidding or to copy manuscripts for her. 
As Aurangzib disliked poetry, her liberality 
compensated for the lack of court patronage, 
and most of the poets of the age sought 
refuge with her. Supported by her, Mulla 
Safiuddin Ardbcli translated the Arabic 
Great Commentary under tlie title of Zeb-at- 
Tafatir, the authorship of adiich is vulgarly 
ascribed to his patroness. Other tracts and 
works also unjustly bear her name. She also 
wrote Persian odes under the pen-name of 
Makhfi or The Concealed One. But the 

20a —am. 1 have discussed the episode fuUy in my 
Anecdotes of Aurangeib, j S, , 

• dt.d. 465, 318. 

t Abdul Hamid, ii, Khali Khan, i, 5^ i MA, 
4j6z, 538 ; RIcu's British Kuseum Catalogue, li, /Oak j 
MM.m bt&yMakheaH^ttUGharttibby Ahmad Ali 
S^dilavi (1318 A. H) Khuda Bakhsh MS., p, 3131 
Gul’i-ftara, f. tty; Heolt’s Oriental Bio. Die, ed. by 
Keene, p. 438. 
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niiViin-i-Xfakhfi which is extant cannot 
with certainty he called her work, because 
this pseudonym was used by many royal 
ladies, such as one of the wives of Akbar. 

Scandal connected her name with Aqil- 
mand Khan, a noble of her father’s court 
and a versifier of some repute in his own 
day. 

2. ZtNAT-uN-NtS8A, afterwards surnamed 
Padishah Begam, born at Aurangabad (?), 
^th October, 164 She looked after her 
father’s household in. the Deccan, for a 
quarter of a century till his death, and 
survived him many years, enjoying the 
respect of his successors as the living 
memorial of a great age. Historians speak 
of her piety and extensive charitv.* She 
was buried in the Zinat-ul-masajid, a splen¬ 
did mosque built (1700) at her expense in 
Delhi, but her grave was removed elsewhere 
hv the British military authorities when 
they occupied the building.f 

■5. Zi'Bi>AT UN-NissA, bom at Multan, 2nd 
September, 1651, married to her first cousin, 
Sipihr Shikoh (the second son of the ill- 
fated Dara Shikoh) on 30th January 1673, 
died in February, 1707.* 

4. Muhammad A/am, horn at Burhanpur 
on 28th June, 1653. slain at Jajaw, iti the 
war of succession folloiving his father’s 
death, 8th June, 1707.§ 

5. Muhammei) Akhah, born at Auranga¬ 
bad, on iith September 1657, died an exile 
in Persia about November 1704.Ij Buried 
<tt Mashhad. 

By Nawab Bai the Rmperor had three 
children : 

(y. Muhammad Sultan, born near Mathura, 
19th December, 1639, died in prison, 3rd 

* Abdul Hamid, ii, 34^ ; M . A . 539; Khafi Khan, ii, 
,^o {inspires a plot against the Syed brothers). She 
was alive in the reign of Farukhsiyar. (Ibid, 736). 

■f Fanshawe’s Delhi: Past and Present, f>8. Cunning¬ 
ham, Arch. Survey Reports, I. 230, states, “The 
’/.inat-ul-masajid, more commonly called the Kuari 
^(isjid or ‘Maiden's Mosque’, l>ecause built by Zinat^ 
'"i-iiissa, the virgin daughter of Aurangxib. The 
P«''>ple have a tradition that Zinat-un-nissa demanded 
b"' amount of her dowry from her father, and spent It 

i’uilding this Mosque, instead of marrying.” 

t M.A. 125, 154, 

i? Waiis's PadiskahnttntdK , M. A. 536. 

M. ^<4 §37, 4S3> Amal’i-'StUik, 6A. But the 
‘'‘•’ikh-i-Huhammsidi the date of his death as 
3 ' March 1706 New sl)ie ( 5 #erf<i, Iv. Jfi/w). 
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December, 1676.® Buried in the enclosure 
of Khawajah Qutbuddin’s tomb. 

7. Muhammad Muazzam, surnamedShafa 
Alam, who succeeded his father as Bahadur 
Shahl. Born at Burhanpur on 4th October, 
1643. Died i8th February, 1712.f 

8. Badr-un-nissa, born 17th November, 

1647. 9 *^ April, 1670.4 Of her we 

only know that she learnt the Quran by rote. 

Aurangabadi Mahal bore to Aurangzib 
only one child: 

9. Mihr-un-nissa, born i8th September, 
1661, married to her first cousin Izid Bakhsh 
(a son of the murdered Murad Bakhsh) on 
4,7th November. 1672. Died in June 1706. § 

Udipuri Mahal was the mother of 

10 Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, born at 
Delhi, j 24th Februaary, 1667, slain in the 
war of succession, near Haidarabad on 3rd 
January, 1709.'! 


.Jahanar;i burnl. 


We shall now resume the story of 
Aurangzib’s career. His first viceroyalty 
of the Deccan which extended over eight 
years, ended strangely in his disgrace and 
dismissal. 

On the night of 26lh March, 1644, the 
princess Jahanara was coming from her 
father’s chambers to her 
own in Agra fort, when her 
skirt fell on one of the candles lighting 
the passage. As her robes were made of 
exquisitely tine muslin and were besides 
perfumed with a/ar and other essences, the 
flame wrapped her round in a moment. 
Her four maids flung themselves on her to 
smother the tire with their persons, but it 
spread to their own dress and they had to 
let go their hold in agony. By the time 
aid arrived and the fire was put out, the 
princess was dreadfully burnt: her back, 
both sides, and arms were severely injured.^f 
She was the best loved child of Shah 
Jahan, and well did she deserve his affection. 

Ever since her mother’s 
death, her care and fore¬ 
thought had saved him from domestic 
worries. Her sweetness of temper and 
gentleness of heart, even more than her mental 

* Abdul Hamid, ii, 170; Af.A. 334. 159-160. 
f Abdul Hamid, Ii, 343; M. A. 534. 
t A. 539-54D, »oo. 
g if. ^. 120, 515, 540. 

I if. A. 538. AUmgirnantah, 1031. 

Abdul Hamid, H, 363—369; Khafi Khan, I, 598 
-«6oo* 
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accomplishments, soothed his mind. in 
fatigue and anxiety, while her loving kind¬ 
ness healed all discords in the Imperial 
family, and spreading beyond the narrow 
circle of her kinsfolk made her the channel 
of the royal bounty to orphans, widows, 
and the poor. In the full blaze of pros¬ 
perity and power her name was known 
in the land only for her bounty and gracious¬ 
ness. In adversity she rose to a nobler 
eminence and became an Antigone to her 
captive father. And after death the memory 
of her piety and meekness of spirit has 
been preserved by the lowliest epitaph 
ever placed on a prince’s tomb. 'I'he stone 
records her last wish : 


Cover not my grave save with green grass, 

For such a covering alone befits the tomb of 

the lowly in spirit. 

Shah Jahan was in anguish at this acci¬ 
dent. He was ever at her bed-side, for his 

Her treatment "’"f* '“y 'he medi- 

ctne to her wound.s, and 
hold the diet up to her lips. .All but the 
most urgent State affairs were neglected ; 
the daily durbar was reduced to a sitting of 
a few minutes. Every physician of note from 
far and near was a.ssembled for treating her. 
Vast sums were daily given away in charity 
to win Heaven’s blessings on her. Every 
night a purse of Rs. 1000 was laid under 
her pillow, and next morning distributed to 
the beggars. Officials undergoing im¬ 
prisonment for defalcation were set free, 
and their debts, amounting to seven lakhs, 
written off. Every evening Shah Jahan 
knelt down till midnight, weeping and im¬ 
ploring God for her recovery. 

For four months she hovered between 
life and death. Indeed, there was little 
hope of her recovery, as 
two of her maids, though 
less severely burnt, died in a few weeks. 
By a happy accident, the physician of the 
late King of Persia, who had fled from the 
wrath of his successor, reached Agra only 
twenty days after this mishap. His judi¬ 
cious medicines removed many of her 
attendant troubles, especially fever and 
weakness. 

But both he and Hakim Mumina, the 
Physician Royal of Delhi, laboured in vain 
to heal her burns. Where the medical 
science of the age failed, quackery succeed¬ 
ed. A slave named Arif prepared an 


and rccovcrv, 


ointment which entirely healed her sores 
in two months. 

On 25th November began a most splendid 
and costly festivity in celebration of her 
RcjoidHs a. H. complete recovery.® Jahan- 
ara was given jewels worth 
ten lakhs by her rejoicing father; every 
member of the household and every officer 
of the State had his gift on the joyous 
occasion : the beggars received two lakhs. 
The princes who had hastened to Agra on 
hearing of her accident, had their share 
of the Imperial bounty. But none of them 
was so great a gainer as Aurangzib : for, at 
her request he was restored to his father’s 
favour and his former rank and office, which 
he had lost in the meantime. 

Aurangzib had arrived at Agra on 2nd 
May to see his sister. Here three week.s 
Aurang/ift's Jis- afterwards he was suddenly 
dl.smissed from his post, and 
deprived of his rank and allowance. riie 
reason as given hv the hisrr)rians is obscure. 
The Court annalist, Abdul Hamid Lahori, 
writes that Aurangzib was thus punished 
because “misled by the wicked counsels of 
his foolish companions, he \>'anted to take 
to the retired life of an ascetic, and had 
also done some acts wliicli the Emperor 
disapproved of.” Khafi Khan says that the 
Prince in order “to anticipate his father’s 
punishment of his had deeds, himself took 
off his sword and lived for some days as a 
hermit,” for which lie was dismissed. But 
neither of them describes the exact nature 
of his misconduct.t 

If we mav trust the gossipy anecdotes 
compiled in Aurangzili’s old age by 
Hamiduddin Khan Nim- 
chah, the prince’s disgrace 
was the outcome of his open jealousy of 
Dara Shikoh, his eldest brother and the 
intended heir to the throne. It is narrated 
that Dara invited his father and three 
brothers to see his newly built mansion at 
Agra. It was summer, and the party was 
taken to a cool underground room border¬ 
ing on the river, with only one door 
leading into it. The others entered in, but 
Aur.i»ig/lb sat down in the doorway, l o 
all of Shah Jahan’s inquiries about the 
reason of his strange conduct he gave no 
reply. For this act of disobedience he was 
• Abdul Hamid, ii, 395-400. 
f Abdul Hamid, ii, 373, 376; Khali Khan, i, 600. 
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forbidden the Court. .After spending seven 
months in disgrace he told Jahanara that 
as the room had only one entrance he had 
feared lest Dara should close it and murder 
his father and brothers to clear his own 
way to the throne. To prevent any such 
attempt Aurangzib had (he said) occupied 
the door as a sentinel I On learning 
this Shah Jahan restored him to his 

lie u rein.<at«i. But it was impos- 

filble to keep ^Aurangzib 
.It Court with Dara, whom he hated 
so bitterly and suspected so cruelly.® 
Therefore on t6th February, 1645, he was 
sent off to Ciuzerat as Governor.t His 
viceroyalty of this provinceended in January, 
1647, when he was appointed to Balkh. 
But even in this brief period of less than 
tw'o years he showed his administrative 
capacity and firmness. 

Of all the provinces of the Mughal empire, 
(iuzerat was the most turbulent. A land 

Gu/.cra! ; the land subject to fret|uent droughts 
.md the people. ^ niOStlv of saild 

or stone yielded a poor and precarious 
harvest to reward the labour of man. All 
its ardent spirits naturally turned from the 
thankless task of tilling the soil, to the 
more profitable business of plundering their 
weaker and richer brethren. Robbery was 
the hereditary and time-honf)ured occu¬ 
pation of several tribes, such as the Kulis and 
the Kathis, who covered the land from 
jhalortothe sea.J The Guzerati artisans, 
whose fame was world-wide, flourished in 
the cities under shelter of the walls. But the 
roads were unsafe to trader and traveller 
alike. The prevailing lawlessness added 
to the misery of the peasants and the poverty 
of the lan4 by discouraging industry and 
accumulation. Any rebel or bandit leader 
could in a few days raise a large body of 
fighters by the promise of plunder, and if 
he was only swift enough in evading 
pitched battles with the forces of Govern¬ 
ment, he could keep the whole country in 

* Hamidttddin's Ahkam^i-Alam^ri, !r. MS. i.sA- 
't'". See my Anet 4 otts of Aurangtih f 2. 

t Abdul Hamid, ih 4ti< 

t Abdul Hamid, H, 231. 


a state of constant alarm and disturbance. 
Thus did the Mirzas violate public peace 
in Guzerat for a full generation in Akbat’s 
reign. Many a pretender to the throne of 
Delhi gathered formidable military support 
here. Indeed, Guzerat bore the evil title of 
laskkar-kheZt or a land ‘bristling with 
soldiers,’* 

Such a province ever required a strong 
hand to govern it. A former viceroy, Azam 
Khan, had vigorously punished the robber 
tribes <'1635 - 41), built forts in their midst 
to maintain order, and forced the ruler of 
Nawinagar, -the ancestor of the famous 
cricketer Ranji, —to promise tribute and 
obedience to the Imperial government.f 
For a time the roads became safe, and the 
land enjoyed unwonted peace. 

Aurangzib, too, followed an active and 
firm policy towards the robber tribes and 

AurjnK?»b’s rebels of Guzerat. In order 
•.troriK ruit. chcck them effectually 

he engaged soldiers in excess of the 
10,000 men whom he was bound by 
his present rank as a mansabdar to 
keep. The Emperor, pleased to hear of 
this ardent spirit of duty, gave him a 
promotion, raising his salary to sixty 
lakhs of rupees a year (8th June 1646.) 
He thus established his reputation for 
capacity and courage in his father’s eyes, 
and it was rjot long before he was called 
a\vay to a far-off scene where there was 
supreme need of these qualities. 

On 4tii September, Shah Jahan wrote to 
him to come away from Guzerat, after 
summ..ncd hv ih. making over the govern- 
KmpertM. ment to Shaista Khan. I he 

Prince met his father at Lahore on 20th 
January. 1649, and was next day created 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of Balkh 
and Badakhshan. Three weeks later he was 
sent off to his distant and dangerous 
charge.!) 

Jadunath Sarkar. 

* Kaltmaf-i-Tajfyib*it, (A. S. B. MS. F. 27), 87a, 
107a. 

+ Abdul Hamid, it. 231-232. 

X Abdul Hamid, ii, 510, 715. 
ii /btd, 383, 625, 627. 632. 
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THE ANXIENT ABBEY OF AJANTA 


The thf.orv of Greek Influence on 
Inthan art. 

VI. 

T hus a definite theory has been enun¬ 
ciated, of the chronological succession 
of religious ideas in Indian sculpture. 
According to this theory, Magadha was the 
source and centre of the Indian unity, both 
philosophically and artistically. 1‘his pro¬ 
vince was in fact, like the heart of an 
organism, whose systole and diastole are 
felt to its remotest bounds with a certain 
rhythmic regularity of pulsation, as tides of 
thought and inspiration. All such will not 
be felt equally in all directions. In this 
case, the work in Ceylon was the result of 
an early impulse, Gandhara much later, 
and possibly we should find, if this were the 
place to follow up the question, that 
Thibet was i vangeliscii as the fruit of a 
still later pulsation of the central energy. 
This being so, the fact would stand proved 
that (jandhara vva.s a disciple and not a 
guru in the matter of religious symbolism, 
i'he question is, Can this relationship be 
demonstrated ? And how ? 

A crucial test would be afforded if we 
could find anything in the art of Gandhara 
itself which might shew it to be a derived 
style. Creative works, like myths, almost 
always include some unconscious .sign- 
manual of their origin and relations. What 
they deliberately slate may be untrue, 01 
as in the present case, perhaps, may be 
misunderstood. But what they mention is 
usually eloquent, to patient eyes, of the 
actual fact. It has already been pointed 
out, by Mr. E. B. Havell, in his Indian 
Sculpture and Painting, that even the 
Buddha-types, the serious affirmations of 
Gandharan art, could not possibly be mis¬ 
taken for originals. And if anyone will 
take the trouble to go into the hall of the 
Calcutta Museum and look for himself, it 
is difficult to see how this argument can 
be answered. Who that has steeped himself 


in the eastern conception of the Buddha— 
unbroken calm, immeasureable detachment, 
and a vastness as of eternity- can take the 
smart, military-looking ytuing men there 
displayed, with their moustaches carefully 
trimmed to the utmost point of nicety, ami 
their perfect actualitv and worldiness of 
expression, as satisfying presentments ? In 
very sooth do these Gandharan Buddhas, as 
Mr. Havell says, bear their derivative 
character plainly stamped upon their faces. 

But it may be held that tliis is the end of 
the argument, not the beginning. I'here 
may be many incapable of appraising an 
expression, wlni will want more elemcnt;ii\ 
and incontrovertible grounds of iudgment. 
and for these we have plentv of evidence. 

The first discovery <d the Gandharan 
monasteries, with their treasures of sculpture, 
in 1848 and 1852, seemed to the minds of 
European scholars, naturallv enough, an 
event tif the greatest artistic and historic 
importance, and Fergusson has left on 
record, in his invaluable b<^ok. an account 
of that impression, and also of its grounds, 
in a form which will never be repeateil. 
Unfortunately the finds were very carelessly 
and incompetently dealt with, and their 
mutual relations and story thus rendered 
irrecoverable. Out of the eight or ten 
.sites which have been examined how¬ 
ever, it is possible to say that Jamalgarhi 
and Takti-Bahi are probably the most 
modern, while Shah-Dehri was very likely 
the most ancient. Judging by the plans 
and description which Fergusson gives, in¬ 
deed, of this last-named monastery, it would 
seem to have belonged to the same age and 
phase of Buddhism as the old disused Cave 
Number One at Elephanta, -a long veran¬ 
dah like chaitya-cave which evidently held 
a circular dagoba on a square altar. The 
sculptures of the later monasteries, accord¬ 
ing to Fergusson, as well as the plans of 
those monasteries, appear to be character¬ 
ised by excessive duplication. The archi¬ 
tecture associated with them seems to hav^ 
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liecn extraordinarily mixed and unres¬ 
trained in character. Amongst the leafage 
(if pillar-capitals occur hundreds of little 
lluddhas. But it would have been obvious 
ihat these were late examples, even if 
Fergusson had not already announced that 
opinion. The main chaniber of each 
monastery seems to have been a hall or 
court, either square or circular, in the 
middle of which stoovl an altar surmounted 
1)V a dagoba. Round this, the walls were 
broken up into quantities of small niches or 
chapels, each one containing its image, and 
•he whole decorated to excess. Regarding 
thi> as representing theoretically the 
vihara, surrounding a dagoba, of earlier 
davs. Fergusson 1 ^ very properly struck 
with astonishment by the phenomenon. 
Ill no Buddhist nionuntent in India of 
which he knows, he says, have the monks 
c\er been tlimst out of the cells to make 
way for images. If he had not heett told 
wliat the plans were, atui where they came 
liiun. he would unhesitatittgly have pri»- 
nounced tliem to f>e from Jain monasteries 
of the 9th and loth centuries. From archi¬ 
tectural considerations lie thinks that the 
classical influences seen here must have 
culminated at and after the time of Constan- 
ti;ie, that is from 306 A. I), onwards and 
that they .speak even more loudly of Byzan¬ 
tium than of Rome. He has difficulty in un¬ 
derstanding how Byzantium should make it- 
>clf so strongly felt in a remote province, 
without leaving any trace on the arts of 
intermediate kingdoms, such as the Sassanian 
empire. But we have already seen that 
this is no real difficulty, since it is precisely 
at their terminal points that those influences 
act. which pour along the world's great 
trade-routes. I'he Indian man of genius, 
m modern times, make.s his personality 
Iclt in London, and not in France, though 
he landed at Marseilles. 

For ourselves, however, while we grant the 
'fixture of elements in Gandhara, the question 
arises whether the latter did not influence By¬ 
zantium quite as much as the Western capi¬ 
tal influenced it. According to the data thus 
propounded, we may expect to find, amongst 
these Gandharan sculptures, a vast mix¬ 
ture of decorative elements, all subordinated 
the main intention, of setting forth, in 
hums of eternal beauty and lucidity, the 
Personality of Buddha, it being understood 


that the form of the Buddha himself is 
taken more or less unchanged from the 
artistic traditions of Magadha. It may be 
well to take as our first point for examina¬ 
tion the Gandharan use of the Asokan 
rail. We are familar with the sanctity of 
this rail, as a piece of symbolism, in the 
early ages of Buddhism. At Sanchi-~un- 
douhtedly a very close spiritual province 
of Magadha, and intimately knit to Sarnath 
in particular, -we find it used not tmly pic- 
torially, but also to bound and divide 



A IVis.icluf iroin S.'in(Uii, sliowinj; the .Asokan rail, 
used 'in .1 suipa, and n •-o to div ide the space, 
.'ilioiit 1511 B. 

spaces. A-' wv have seen, the gradual 
forgetting of the me.atting of architectural 
features like the .‘\sokan rail and the horse¬ 
shoe oKiamenf, affords a very good scale 
of chronologv by which to date Indian 
monuments. Nowhere have we a better 
instance of this than in the Gandharan use 
of the rail. In the next illustration we 
have several stages in its gradual forget¬ 
ting, ending with its becoming a mere 
chequer^ as at the top of the lower panel. 
Fhis illustration is extraordinarily valuable 
for us, moreover, for the way in which the 
figure of the Buddha is violently inserted 
amongst strikingly incongruous surround¬ 
ings. We can almost see the two opposing 
traditions, by the discord between him, 
with his clothes of the eastern provinces, and 
attitude which forbids activity, and his 
environment. This Buddha is not however 
a very successful example of the tradition 
out of which he comes. He has a singularly 
uneasy and intruded look, on the height 
where he is seen uncomfortably perched. 
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Relief from Muliammad Nari, in ^'ubutzai. Ciandlvnan 
sculpture. Note various treatments of Asokan Kail, 
passing into chequer. Note also the lotus, costume-., 
Sic. (Grfinwedcl). 


A second feature that will strike the 
observant in this picture is the curious use 
of the lotus-throne. It looks as if the sculp¬ 
tor had been told to seat his subject on a 
lotus, but had had a very vague idea of how 
this should be done. We can almost hear 
those verbal instructions which he has tried 
to carry out. Here is another instance of a 
similar difficulty. The sculptor in this 
second fragment rightly feeling that the seat, 
as he understood the order, could not pos¬ 
sibly support the hero, has adopted the in¬ 
genious device of introducing two worship¬ 
ping figures to support the knees ! Still 
more noticeable, however, are the two feet, 
or petals reversed, which he has adopted, to 
make of the lotus-throne a lotus-bearing 
tripod. With this we may compare a 
genuine Indian treatment of the lotus-throne 
from Nepal. At the same time, the early 
age of the lotus-petal ornament is seen on 
an Asokan doorway in the vihara at Sanchi, 
the only doorway that has escaped improve¬ 


ment, at a later age. Another curious 
example of the attempt to render 
symbolistic scenes, according to a 
verbal or literary description of them, 
is seen in the next picture, representing 
the familiar First Sermon at Eknares. 
There is undoubted power of com¬ 
position here. To the untrained Euro¬ 
pean eye these beauties may make it 
more appealing than the old Samath 
images of the shrine-type at Ajanta. 
Still, the fact remains, of an obvious 
effort to render to order an idea and a 
convention only half understood. And 
the place occupied by the dharma~ 
chakra is like a signature appended to 
the confession of this struggle I It will 
be noted too, that this dharma-chakra 
is wrong. The irtsul should have 
pointed away from the chakra ! Other 
curious and interesting examples of the 
same kind may be seen In the Museum. 

Grunwedel himself has drawn atten¬ 
tion to the question of clothing, but 
apparently without understanding the 
full significance of the facts, h will 
he noticed throughout these illustra¬ 
tions that the artists lend to clothe 
Fiuddha in the dress that would he 
appropriate in a cold climate. Our 
illustration of the relief found ai 
Muhammed Nari is in this respect 
specially valuable. It is probably early 
Gandharan, since the attempt to render 
the clothes of Buddha and the ornaments 
of the women correctly is vtry evident, 
and, it may be added, extremely un¬ 
successful. It would appear as if this 
relief had been commissioned by some 
monk who was a native of Magadha. 
But no Magadhan workman would have 
draped the muslin in such a fashion at the 
knees or on the arm. Yet the correct 
intention is manifest, from the bare right 
shoulder. Afterwards Gandharan artists 
solved this problem by evolving a style of 
costume of their own, for the sacred figures. 
As this was their own, they were much 
happier in rendering it. But another point 
that jars on the Indian eye, is the allusion 
here made to women's jewellery. I'he 
matter has been mentioned as ncedin^j 
particular care, that we can see. But the 
results are forced and inappropriate, and 
serve only to emphasise their own failure. 
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Hiicicilia from l.oriyan (latulhaiaii sculp¬ 

ture. Note awkwardness anti dispioportlon of 
lotus, as well as round shoulders, dtenun.iie ex¬ 
pression, and stiH draperies tif the Buddha. The 
lolus made into a tripod, and vviashippcrs intro¬ 
duced lo support the knccs ol the tif'urel 
(Grimwedel). 

Instances of these particular facts abound. 
It is unnecessary to enter further into detail. 

Throughout these illustrations^ what may 
i)c called the architectural ornament is very 
noticeable. It has no connection whatever 
With what we are accustomed to think of 
•is characteristically Buddhist, i'he spac* 
ings are constantly made with the stem of 
the date-palm, and ends and borders are 
painfully modish and secular. Such a want 
ecclesiastical feelings in sculpture that 
aims at a devotional use, can probably not 
be paralleled at any other age or place. The 
^nrinthian hniaU and floral ornaments, to 
i-yes looking for the gravity and significance 
old Asiatic decoration, are very irritating. 


An excellent example is the next. Here 
we have singularly phonetic piece of 
statuary. The feeling it portrays is exquisite. 
The pious beasts with their paws crossed, 
are not less beautiful than the peacock who 
.stands with tail spread to proclaim to the 
world the glories of the dawn of the 
morning of Nirvana. Yet even here a 
jarring note is struck, in the irrelevancy of 
the borders, like a piece of school-girl 
embroidery. 

Gandhara did really however have its 
period of influence over the sculpture of 
India. But this period began when its own 
style had reached its zenith. Comparative¬ 
ly early in the sixth century, incursions of 
Huns swept over the country, and in a year 
to which the Hate of 540 A. D. has been 



Buddha from Nepal. True Indian treatment of 
lolus throne. (Grunwcdel). 

assigned, we are expressly told of the 
destruction of monasteries and. stupas, in 
an outburst of vengeful cruelty, by the 
tyrant Mihiragula. This destruction was 
not complete, for a hundred years later, the 
pilgrim Hiouen-Tsang passed through the 
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'I'he hrsl seinum at liciujres. A Kclit I fumi Swat. ( iaiulliaraii C.ih iiUa luusiiiin- \oiu tin- 

Buddhii-liku uxprfssii)ii. l)haiina-t liakia aiKi aniinaK in wronj; pla<<‘. rn-liulian ornanH'iiis ai H)p 
and bulloin of relief. < tirunwedel,. 


country and found many inonasicnes in full 
vigour. Still, it cannot hav'e failed to 
drive large numbers of the (iandharan 
monks to take refuge in the viharas and 
monastic universities of India. This is the 
event that is marked in the Ajantan series 
of Caves, by Number Nineteen. Here, on 
the outside, we have for the first time the 
employment of carvings of Buddha, as part 
of the decorations included in the original 
architectural scheme. It is a secularised 
Buddha, moreover, a Buddha who, as 
already said, has been seen from a new 
point of view’, as a great historical charac¬ 
ter. He receives a banner. He is crowned 
by flying figures. The chequer-pattern 
appears here and there, in lieu of the 
Asokan rail w hich it represents. And inside 
the hall, we have that great multitude 
of Buddhas, in the triforium and on the 
capitals, in those richly-decorated niches, 
for which Fergusson’s account of the 
Gandharan monasteries has prepared us. 
But these represent a more Indianised and 
religious type, than the panels of the outside. 
The date and source of the new influence 
is still further fixed, by the indubitable fact 
of the choga^ or robe, worn by the Buddha 
on the dagoba. 

We have seen that according to the 
evidence of the inscription, Cave Seventeen 


with Its shrine, and the cistern under 
Eighteen, niav be taken as CMiripletcd about 
the year 520 A. 1). It ’s my personal 
opinion that the right hand series of caves, 
from Six to One, were undertaken, or at least 
finished, iiQt long after this date, and 
distinctly before the arrival of the refugees 
from (iandhara. Ajanta must have been 
one of the most notable of Indian univer¬ 
sities, and the influence t)f the north-west 
upon its art, does not cease with Nineteen. 
The whole interior surface of rwenly-six. 
probably undertaken by the abbot Uuddha- 
bhadra at some date subsequent to the 
visit of Hiouen-Psang in the middle of the 
seventh century- is covered with carving.s, 
culminating in an immense treatment of the 
subject so much beloved by the latest 
Gandharan sculptors, the Mahanirvana of 
Buddha. The Buddha in this carving is 
23 feet long, and even the curious tripod 
which seems to support the beggar’s bowl 
and crutch, is reproduced. 

T his duplication of a known subject is 
very eloquent. 

We may conclude, then, that a vital 
artistic intercourse was now maintained, 
between Gandhara and Ajanta, and in this 
connection, the carved ornament of palm- 
leaves, so reminiscent of the bole 
of the date-palm, amongst the ornaments 
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of the doorway 011 cave I'wenlv- Three, i.s of 
tlu- unuost si^iiiftcance. 

But a secoiul catasirophe occurred in 
••andhara, and the destruction of the 
nionastic foundations in that country was 
'.ornplete. Tfte wars between the Saracenic 
Mohammedans anct tlie Chinese Kmpire 
i^ulniinated about the middle of the 
eighth century in the utter defeat and 
repulsion of the Eastern power (751 A. 0 .). 
1 he Arabs must then have swept Gan- 
dliara from end to end, and every monk 
who had not fled, was doubtless put 
the sword. India was the obvious refuge 
of the consequent crowd of emigris, and art 
education the only means open to 
them of repaying the hospitality of the 
Indian monasteries and governments. From 
period must date the small panelled 
'h'dtihas which have been carved all over 
'he oitjci- caves, not only at Ajanta, but also 
Kciiheri, at Karli, and doublcsselsewhere. 


The great Durbar Hall at Kenheri (Cave lo) 
is fltled with a splendidly planned and 
coherent scheme of such decoration. But 
the artists have not always been so consider¬ 
ate. , They have begun their carvings in the 
midst of older work, and side by side with it, 
—probably wherever they were not stopped 
by the presence of paintings—without the 
slightest regard to the appropriateness of 
the combination. For some years, the 
face of the rock must have swarmed 
with these industrious sculptors w'orking 
all at the same time. And then some other 
political catastrophe stopped all chisels in 
a moment. The cheerful hum of study, and 
ringing of tools on the stone, w’ere suddenly 
silenced. The caves were swept bare, alike 
of the monks and their students, and 



Tnrtion of the 'riifonuni of Ajant.i Nineteen. Note 
duplic.’uion of figures of Biuldha, as ornament, 
and excessive orn;imeni of niches. I'hese facts 
may be taken as showing O.indharan influence. 
(Fergusson). 

though not destroyed, Ajanta lay for cen¬ 
turies deserted, like the Gandharan monas¬ 
teries before it. 

But some of the (iandharan exiles had 
taken up the task of general education, and 
it is probably from the period of the Arab 
conquest of Gandhara in 751 a. d. that we 
must date the Brahmanical organisation of 
learning,—reflecting the monastic univer¬ 
sities of the Buddhists- in tolls and akras^ 
together with the wide spread diffusion of 
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■ that early Byzantine which is so obvioasiy 
the product o( the. union o{ Eastern and 
Western elements in Gandhara I 

For the art of Gandhara made a wonder¬ 
ful attempt at blending the epic feeling of 
European classical art with Eastern wealth 
of decoration. Such minglings can never 
be attempted artificially or of set purpose. 
They cannot be reached because we should 



the Saka orScythic era—dating from 57 
B.C.—in all parts of Northern India. Thus 
a remote province repaid its debt to the 
Magadhun and Indian Motherland.® 

When we come to consider their relative 
dates, the influence of Gandhara on Euro¬ 
pean art, through Byzantium, is hardly a 
matter that will be seriously denied. 

Anyone who looks at a scene in the 
Lumbini Garden, which is exhibited in the 


Calcutta Museum, not to mention many 
of the illustrations in Grunwedel’s 
book, must acknowledge the debt owed 
to Gandhara by Christian art from the 
end of the fourth century and onwards. 
To some of us, in Europe, to this day, just 
as the Gregorian is the most devotional of 
alt music, so even the art of Catholicism 
only seems fully religious, in proportion as 
it returns upon the stiffness and gravity of 

* 1 owe to my friend, Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, 
the statement of a problem which had iong, he said, 
troubled him, tlic sudden riilfusuHi of the ^ka era all 
over India about the middle of the 8th Century, and 
the non-Sansltritic oririn of certain words of great 
fnstige — toll, akara.thakom, Stc., —N. 


Ornaments of doorway of Cave Twenty-Three ai 
Ajanta. Note the pafm-leaf ornament in top left 
hand corner. 

like to reach them. They have to be 
unconscious, organic, a matter of growth 
round some idea in which the whole heart 
is engaged, \ristotie lamented the fall <>f 
Greek art from epos to pathes, from heroic 
dignity, to human emotion. But even 
pathos could be made heroic, as the East 
well knew, by consecration to an ideal; and 
that ideal the Gandharan artists found in 
Buddha. There, Eastern and Western alike 
fell under the eastern spell. The thought ol 
a Kutfim being who was at the same time 
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Incarnate Godhead iascioated them. In¬ 
fluenced by the tendency o! classical Europe 
to exalt the.buraan and virile side of every 
concept, they busied themselves in portray¬ 
ing the companions and disciples of Buddha. 
I'hese became as essential a part of the 
scheme of the evangel, asthe Master himself. 
The old .Vsiatic conception of a story told 
in a series of bas-reliefs, as we see it at 
Sanohi, came to their aid. and we have a 
singularly impressive epos of the ideal 
rendered into stone. Apostolic processions 
and saintly choirs, as we know them from 
the fourth century onwards in Christian art 
whether Byzantine, Roman, or Gothic, 
began in the Gandharan art of the 
second and third. There, from Buddhist 
monks, trying to instruct their workmen 
ill the feeling and artistic traditions of 
Magadha, was learnt the power to utter the 
divine epic whose hero was the conqueror 
of the mind, perfect in chastity as in com¬ 
passion, and its appeal to man in the 
name neither of country or state, nor yet 
in that of personal emotion, but In some¬ 
thing which is beyond either and includes 
both, the passion of the upward-striving 
soul. 

We cannot too clearly understand that 
while Gandharan art made no contribution 
whatever to the Indian ideal of Buddha- 
hood, while it created itothing that could 
stand a moment’s comparison with the work 
o( the nameless artist of Nalanda, It never¬ 
theless captured Buddha, and through his 
life and his disciples, elaborated a religious 
type, lor the West. From the moment 
when Constantine established his new 
capital at the ancient site on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, that is to say, from about 
335 A.D., the Influence of the East on the 
art of the younger faith would become as 
eneigeiic, as the sculptural capacities of the 
artisans of Byzantium had already shown 
themselves in the Gandharan monasteries. 
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Magana has produced symbota'. wbaae 
dignity ..Gahdfaafa was never able to 
approach^ -But in complex composition^ 
in power of architectural story-telling, 
in dignity of the decorative synthesis, it is 
difflcult to feel that the ultimate achieve¬ 
ments of Gandhara and her posteri^ had 
ever before been approached, even at ^nchi. 

It must never be supposed however that 
Gandhara was Europe. In spite of the 
Western elements, whose existence its art 
demonstrates, Gandhara was pre-eminently 
Asiatic. And never again perhaps will the 
actual facts be better or more comprehen¬ 
sively stated than in the memorable words 
of Havell, in his “Indian Sculpture and 
Painting”: 

“Indian idealism during the greater part of this time 
was the dominating note in the art of Asia, which was 
thus brought into Europe; and when we find a 
perfectly oriental atmosphere and strange echoes of 
Eastern symbolism in the mediaeval cathedrals of 
Europe, and see their structural growth gradualty 
blossoming with all the exuberance cd Eastern 
imagery, it is impossible to a-mid the conclusion 
that Gothic architecture and Gothic handicraft owe 
very much to the absorption by the hauhutten of 
Germany, and other Western craft-guilds, of Asiatic 
art and science, brought by the thousands of Asiatic 
craftsmen who entered Europe in the first millennium 
of the Christian era; a period which in the minds of 
Europeans is generally a blank, because the "Great 
Powers" were then located in Asia instead of in 
Europe. Byzantine art and Gothic art derived their 
inspiration from the same source—the impact of 
Asiatic thought u(H)n the civilisation' of the Roman 
empire. The first shows its effect upon the art of 
the Greek and Latin races, the other its influence 
upon the Romanesque art of Teutonic and Celtic 
races. The imirit of Indian idealism breathes in 
the mosaics of St. Mark'.s at Venice, just as it shines 
in the mystic splendours of the Gothic cathedrals ; 
through the delicate tracery of their jewelled windows, 
filled with the stories of saints and martyrs ; in all 
their richly sculptured arches, fairy vaulting and 
soaring pinnacles and spires The Italian Renaissance 
marks the reversion of Christian art to the pagan 
ideals of Greece, and the capture of art by the 
bookmen, leading to our present diletuntism and 
archaeological views of art." 

NiVEDtTA OF Rk.-V. 
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Bv Dr. Greenwood, 

I N the libr»ry of the University of Lund The paper on which they are written is 
the curious may see two' bundles of old yellow with age and stained with travel; 
love-lettera which are among the most and the ink, in parts almost invisible, is 
I'dviesting human documents in the world, laded to a pale brown. But though the 
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hands wKich wrote them have long crumbled 
to dust, the words still palpitate and 
with the passion that inspired them more 
than two centuries ago. Every page tells in 
vivid characters the story of the alternate 
rapture and despair, passionate devotion 
and petty jealousy, misunderstanding and 
reconciliation, which held two hearts in 
thrall, and the price of which one of the 
lovers paid with his life, the other with her 
liberty and the loss of a crown, 
e e e 

Sophie Dorothea the heroine of one of the 
most romantic and tragic stories in human 
history, was born in the Castle of Celle one 
September day in the year 1666, the daughter 
of George William, Duke of Celle, and 
his morganatic wife, Eleonore d’Olbreuse, 
the be.%utiful daughter of a French marquis. 
But though the infant was cradled in a 
royal castle and had for father the head of 
the great house of Brunswick-Liineburg, her 
high placed relatives ignored her very 
existence. 

Most contemptuous of them all was the 
Duchess Sophia, wife of Ernest Augustus, the 
Duke of Celle’s brother, and grand-daughter 
of James I of England, who wrote thus of the 
child’s mother : ‘‘We shall soon have to say 
‘Madame laDuchesse’ to this little clot of dirt, 
for is there another name for that mean 
int/ijfnnfc who comes from nowhere?” To 
which her niece, Elizabeth Charlotte 
d’Orleans answered: ‘‘Nowhere? My dear 
aunt, you are mistaken, if you will allow 
me to say so; she comes from a French 
family and therefore from a fraud.” 

But though the infant Sophie Dorothea 
had such a sorry welcome from her royal 
kinsfolk, she was idolised by her parents 
and the court of Celle, a homage which 
excites no wonder when one looks at her 
portrait in the Cumberland Gallery at 
Herrenhausen—that of a singulary lovely 
child, crowned with flowers, whose merry 
brown eyes and sunny face peep out from a 
huge bundle of blossoms she is carrying in 
her arms. 

Thus, surrounded by love and luxury, 
Sophie grew up to beautiful girlhood, ideally 
happy in her home life and adored by her 
playfellows, among whom was the youthful 
Count Philip von Kdnigsmarck, whose life 
was in later years, to be so closely and 
tragically linked with her own. 


When she was a child of ten the Duke of 
Celle had, with the German Emperor’s sanc¬ 
tion, led his morganatic wife to the altar 
and espoused her with much pomp and 
solemnity before his Court. The despised 
Eleonore was now the acknowledged Con 
sort of the Sovereign of Celle, and her 
daughter was promoted to the rank of a 
princess by birth of Brunswick-Liineburg. 
And it was thus as a princess dowered with 
rare beauty and heiress to a large fortune, 
that Sophie Dorothea reached young 
womanhood. 

Even the haughty Princess Sophia found 
her scorn and malice disarmed by such a 
transformation in the child of a mere “no¬ 
body.” She deigned to call her “niece,” 
and even to consider her claims as possible 
bride to her own son, George Louis. There 
was, after all, much to be said for such a 
union. The young lady was beautiful and 
accomplished; she would be enormously 
rich; and moreover, the marriage would 
unite the principalities of Celle and Hano¬ 
ver, to the latter of which the Duchess's 
husband, Ernest Augustus, had now suc¬ 
ceeded. 

When the autocratic Duchess Sophia once 
made up her mind to anything it was as 
good as accomplished. Objections were 
overruled, difBculties bru.shed away and 
before Sophie Dorothea had any inkling of 
her fate the match was arranged. 

Mr. W. H. Wilkins draws a charming 
picture of the young princess at this critical 
period of her life. “She was a brunette, 
with dark brown, almost black hair, large 
velvety eyes, regular feature.s, brilliant 
complexion, and the veriest little rosebud 
of a mouth. Her figure was perfectly 
proportioned; she had an exquisite neck 
and bust, and slender little hands and 
feet.” She was, moreover, an accomplished 
dancer aud musician, and had a tongue as 
clever and a wit as keen as her needle. 
On the other hand thj young prince who 
had been chosen for her husband was a 
singularly unprepossessing youth — awkward, 
stilien and slow of speech, of loutish man- 
nets and loose morals. 

Seldom has a wooing been so inauspi¬ 
cious. When the princess learnt the fate 
that was in store for her^ she flung herself 
on her bed in a passion «f grief; and 
when her father gave her the Duchess 
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Sophia's present, a miniliture of George 
l.ouis set in diamonds, “she threw it from 
her with such violence that it shattered 
against the wall, and the precious stones 
fell all about the room.” 

It was only in response to her mother’s tears 
and pleadings that at last she consented 
to see her future husband, and when she 
was presented to him she fainted in her 
mother’s arms. Nor were the omens more 
propitious on her wedding-day ; for, as 
she stood at the altar, pale and trembling, 
by the side of her sullen bridegroom, 
surrounded by all the splendour and pagean¬ 
try of courts, the Chapel of the Castle of 
Celle was plunged in darkness, and the 
shrieking of the storm outside drowned 
the voices of priests and choristers. 

If anything more than the coldness and 
loutishness of her husband was necessary 
to crush the joy of life out of the girl 
bride -she was only sixteen on her wedding- 
day it was provided by the oppressive 
atmosphere of the Court of Hanover to 
which she was now transferred. Surround¬ 
ed by pomp and splendour, hedged in on 
all sides by a rigid etiquette, never 
allowed to leave the palace except in an 
enormous gilt coach, with postilions and 
running footmen, the child-wife sighed for 
the freedom of her old home-life, the romps 
m the castle garden at Celle with her play¬ 
fellows, the pony-races across country and 
all the simple delights of her girlhood’s 
days. .More even than this, in a court 
" here she looked in vain for a kind word 
or look, she longed for the loving embraces 
of her mother and the proud smiles of her 
father. The one consolation left to her 
was the companionship of the lady-in- 
waiting she had brought with her, 
Fraulein von Knesebeck, who was her 
only link with the happy days that were 
now gone for ever. 

As the years passed the princess’s unhappi¬ 
ness grew. Her husband’s indifference gave 
place to cruelty and brutality. Not content 
with neglecting his wife, he flaunted his 
amours m her face, made love under her 
VV'cs to the favourite of the hour, from 
Madame Busche to the gigantic coarse- 
featured von^.' .1' b- g, whom in later 
years, when he was King of England, he 
made Duchess of Kendal; and when Sophie 
Dorothea reproached him for his infidelity 


his rage more than once found vent in a 
violent assault. Even the birth of a son 
and, later, of a daughter was powerless to 
soften his heart towards the girl he had 
vowed to love and cherish. 

It is little wonder that the proud spirit 
of the princess rebelled against such out¬ 
rages to her feelings and against the gene¬ 
ral atmosphere of coldne-ss and suspicion 
in which her lot was cast. She craved for 
sympathy and affection ; and both came to 
her in a guise as seductive as it was 
dangerous. 

Sophie Dorothea had been a wife for six 
years when there came to Hanover 
Count Philip Konigsmarck, the friend of 
her childhood, now a strikingly handsome, 
soldierly man of twenty-eight, with a 
reputation for gallantry and reckless 
courage won in half the countries of 
Europe. Witty and accomplished, rich 
and prodigal in hospitality, he soon became 
a favourite at the Hanoverian Court. 
Duke Ernest made him colonel of his Guards, 
a post which gave him free access to the 
palace; and there, none xvelcomed him 
more cordially than his playfellow of ten 
years earlier, the Princess Sophie, who 
found in him a sympathetic and chivalrous 
listener to the story of her troubles. 

It would be difficult to imagine a situa¬ 
tion more fraught With danger than that 
in which these two young people now 
found themselves. In the intimate confi¬ 
dence of their early meeting, Konigsmarck’s 
boyish love for the little princess revived 
a hundredfold and rapidly became an 
absorbing passion, on whose tide Sophie 
Dorothea was swept, not unwillingly, 
away; and when the count was sent to 
the Morea to fight against the Turks, 
he took the princess’s heart with him. It 
was at this time that the correspondence 
began which ended only with Konigsmarck's 
death, and which tells an eloquent story 
of their ill-fated love. 

“Oh 1 how dearly it costs me to love 
you,” the count writes in an early letter. 
“God knows if I shall ever see you again, 
my life, my goddess! The thought that 
we may never meet more is death to me. I 
feel ready to plunge a dagger into my 
heart; but since I must live, 1 pray that it 
may be always for you.” 

“Do you doubt my love ?” he writes a few 
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days later. “God be my wiftiwss, I have 
never loved as I love you. My dejectiq^^^is 
wholly-the result of absence from you. Yro 
may not believe it; but on the word of a 
man of honour f am often so overcome that 

! am near swooning away. Were it 

not for yOur dear letter -1 should have utterly 
broken down. I am ready to cast at your 
feet my life, my honour, my future, my 
fortune. I have forsworn all other women 
for.you ; if you doubt this name anyone yrou 
would like me to abandon, and 1 will never 
speak to her again.” 

Such transports as these are alternated 
with fits of jealousy and despondency as 
when he writes, “1 am ill-pleased with 
your coldness and I spent the night most 
miserably. ‘Alas,’ I cried, ‘God burns me 
with sickness and gives me no comfort, for 
He freezes the heart of my divinity, and life 
is intolerable.’ I threw myself on my knees, 
teats in my eyes, and prayed that if it were 
true that you loved me no longer, I might 
die. I cannot tell you, therefore, the joy 
your letter gave me. I kissed it again and 
again.” 

In a later letter he writes, “I adore and 
love you to distraction, yet I must not see 
you. When wilt thou have pity? when 
shall I overcome thy coldness ?” 

When the princess melts to his pleading 
and appoints a meeting he writes in an 
ecstasy, “The moments seem to me centu¬ 
ries; what would I not give for twelve 
o’clock to strike ! What ! I shall embrace 
to-night the loveliest of women. I shall 
kiss her charming mouth. I shall worship 
her eyes, those eyes that enslave me. My 
tears will chase down her incomparable 
cheeks. Verily, madame, f shall die of 
joy.” 

And the princess’s letters are marked by 
an ardour almost as great as that of her 
lover, as when she writes, “Nothing can 
make your absence Bearable to me. f am 
faint with weeping. 1 hope to prove by my 
life that no woman has ever loved man as 1 
love you. Of a truth, dear one, iny love 
will only end with roy life.” When iConigs- 
marck is away on campaign she is distract¬ 
ed by a thousand fears. “If you love me,” 
she pleads, “take care of yourself; I should 
die tfany accident happens to you. ... 

' joy :W^ tM you again! It 

will be impossible forr.tsm to moderate my : 


transports; 1 fear everybody will .see how 
much I.love you. It matters little, iof. you 
are worthy, and I can never love you 
enough.” 

“You ask nie to reassure you of my love,” 
wri tes Konigsmarck in answer. 40 one ol her 
letters. “I will never forsake ybu; w long 
as a drop of blood remaimi in my veins, so 
long as I draw breath, my heart is wholly 
yours. You are all my wealth, my tteasure; 
I would sacrifice the world to kiss your 
divine mouth. I hate war and everything 
that takes me from your side. One favour 
only I ask from the gods—that 1 may be 
with you always, in life and in death.” 

It was inevitable that this affection be¬ 
tween the princess and Konigsmarck should 
attract attention, surrounded as they were 
by watchful and jealous eyes. In her alarm 
Sophie Dorothea begged the count not to 
seek her again, an appeal to which he 
answered. “If 1 must give up seeing you, I 
will give up the world altogether. I cannot 
describe to ynu the state I have been in for 
the last lour or five days ; if grief could kill 
I should surely be dead. I no longer sleep, 

I do not eat at all, and I am a prey to 
gloomy forebodings. It may be that time 
and absence will cure you of your passion ; 
but mine will end only with my life.” And 
later, “1 cannot live without you. If death 
does not ddcide my fate I will itever aban¬ 
don you—not even though I were poisoned, 
massacred, beaten black and blue or burned 
alive.’’ 

Many are the stolen meetings between the 
lovere, every sweet moment of which is 
fraught with danger of discovery. “1 will 
look out for you from ten o’clock until, two 
o’clock”, writes the psincess when arranging 
one of them. “You know the usual signal. 
The door of the palisade is always open. 
Do not forget to give the first signal ; it is 
you who must give it, and I will wait lor you 
under the trees. 1 look forward with rap¬ 
ture to seeing you. If joy can kill, it will 
kill me. You wilt fi^ me as tender as 
ever—even more so. f shall give you so 
many ki.sses and with sut^ fondness that 
you will be sorry you ever doubted me.” 
How delightful the seemt meeting were 
in spite of their danger is proved again 
and a|iain in Koni^ttwrek’* letters, as when 
be wntoe ^ the pripeeps, cannot fotget 
those ffloimpi^, . What pleasure! 
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what ti«ni|3orts 1 what VafMUre w« tacted > 
^ethff l <atid with what ^ef we parted 1 Oh 
that t cOtit^ live thoM ihooients over again] 
Would that I had died then, drinking deep 
of your sweetness, your exquisite tenderness 1 
What ttansports of passion were ours 1 ” 

But such happiness as this could not last 
lor esrer. Both the princess and the count 
had many enemies at the Hanoverian Court 
who were only biding their time to compass 
the downfall of both, and of them all the 
most bitter and vindictive was the Coun¬ 
tess Platen. One evening at a masked ball 
given by Konigsmarck and attended by the 
princess and other members of the reigning 
family, the sight of a glove which the prin¬ 
cess had inadvertently put down at sup¬ 
per suggested to the countess’s evil mind an 
opportunity for revenge. Picking up the 
glove and coticealing it in her dress she 
asked Konigsmarck to accompany her on a 
stroll to a lar-ofi pavilion in the gardens. 
Here, to quote Mr. Wilkins, sheplunged into 
:i violent flirtation with him, and so engrossed 
his attention that he did not hear footsteps 
until two men stood before them in the 
moonlight. They were Count Platen and 
George Louis, the princess'.s husband. With 
a stifled cry of alarm the countess hurried 
her companion away, at the same time 
dropping the tell-tale glo e which—as she 
intented- was picked up by (he intruders 
on entering the pavilion and recognised by 
George Louis as belonging to his wife. The 
prince was furious. He had long suspected 
the relations between his princess and 
Konigsmarck, but here was damning proof of 
ihclr guilt; for there was no mistaking the 
tall, soldierly figure which he had seen hur- 
rying away in the moonlight in company 
with the lady whose glove betrayed her 
identity. 

The immediate result of this trap so 
craftily devised by La Platen was a fierce 
'luarrel betwceri George Louis and his wife, 
which ended in a brutal and cowardly 
sssault. Matters were now hastening to a 
crisis; but the infatuated loyers .seemed 
blind to their danger. One July evening 
Koiiigstnarck received a note from the princess 
asking him to come to her that night in the 
Teine Sichtbss, an invitation which he 
•eagerly obeyed. He left his house disguised, 
and wearing a short swords atut was admit* 
led to the princess's apartments by her lady- 


in-waiting. The keen eyes of La' Platen’s 
agents had watched his going, and stealthy 
steps had tracked him to his destination, 
When the countess was informed that her 
quarry was run to earth at last she wrote 
the news to the Elector and received'his 
authority to station four halberdiers outside 
the princess’s rooms to arrest Konigsmarck 
as he left them. "You must take him dead 
or alive,” were the instructions she gavc-^ 
little dreaming, or indeed caring in her mad 
jealousy, how literally they would be 
executed. 

A few hours later the count, with a last 
fond embrace, bade the princess farewell, 
and with a light step and lighter heart 
walked down the dark corridor towards the 
door which had been left unbarred for his 
exit. The door was locked \ He bad barely 
turned to retrace his steps when, from their 
hiding place, the four desperadoes sprang 
upon him. He was caught like a rat in a 
trap; hut if he must die he would at least 
die like a soldier fighting to the last gasp. 

Quick as a flash he drew his sword. There 
was a clash and clatter of steel; a confused 
whirl of men, tlirusling and parrying and 
panting in a grim life and death struggle. 
It was four against one; but that one was 
brave as a lion and one of the finest swords¬ 
men in Europe. One of his opponents went 
down pierced to the heart; another followed ; 
then Konigsmarck’s sword snapped in two. 
A blow on the head from a battle-axe and 
he was down; a thrust of a coward's sword 
and he was run through the body. But, as 
he fell he called out, “Spare the princess! 
Spare the innocent princess!” 

From the shelter of a doorway La Platen 
had seen her victim fall, and now she 
comes to gloat over his last moments. But 
though he is dying fast there is still life 
in him. He sees the malignant face of the 
woman bending over hiss, and with his last 
breath he curses her bitterly until in her 
rage she puts her foot on his mouth. A 
few moments later Konigsmarck drew his 
.last breath, murmuring the name of the 
princess he had loved so well at the cost of 
his life. Long before dawn came, the 
murdered man had been thrust info.,a recess 
covered with quicklime and the. pta 4 x 
walled up ; and when the first rays of light 
filtered into the palace corridor they 
disclosed no trace of the foul did which 
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had <done a gallant, if indisOTest lover to 
death. . , 

It was Only after days of agonisicVg 
suspet>.8e that the princess learnt the terrible 
news of Konigsmarck’s murder, brutally 
told to her by the husband of the woman 
who had compassed it. Her grief and despair 
were pitiful. Some years earlier she had 
written to him, “My life is bound up with 
yours. I would not live a moment if you 
were to be killed.” And now that this 
terrible thing had happened she had 
only one wish- to end her own life and 
join her dead lover. But too close a watch 
was kept on her ; this last escape from her 
misery was impossible, and she was left to 
her despair. 

e » » ® » 

The rest of Sophie Dorothea’s pathetic 
life story may be briefly told. After Konigs¬ 
marck’s death, his rooms were ramsacked and 
his papers seized—papers which revealed 
clearly, not only the prince.ss’s relations with 
her lover, but her detestation of her husband 
and of the Hanoverian House generally. 
These convincing proofs of her treachery 
sealed her doom. She was removed to the 
remote village of Ahlden where she was 
kept in custody; and, a few months later, 
her husband, George Louis, procured a 
divorce from her. From this time the 
princess was politically dead. “Her name 
was never mentioned in the Electoral 
Country of Hanover, it was struck out of 
the Church prayer, and expunged from 
oflicial documents. Thrust out from the 
Hanoverian Court, she found her father’s 
Court also closed against her, and she 
entered on a long captivity of thirty-two 
years—a captivity from which death alone 
was to bring release.” 

Over this long life in death in the Schlnss 
Ahlden, which she bore with resignation 
and dignity, we must draw the curtain. It 


is true that her captivity was not without 
its gilding; she was accorded the title of 
Duchess of Ahlden, had her suite of attend¬ 
ants and her military escort and held her 
small Court; but these trappings only eta- 
phasised her isolation frotli the world in 
which she was entitled to play so conspicu¬ 
ous a part. Even her mother was not al¬ 
lowed to see her, and this was the bitterest 
drop in her cup of punishment. 

In 1714 her husband, on the death of 
Queen Anne, was promoted, as George I, 
to the British throne, and the lonely prison¬ 
er in the Castle of Ahlden learnt without 
a sigh of the splendid heritage which should 
have been hers as Queen of England. All 
she now asked of life was her liberty, and 
this was denied her. 

Thirteen years later the end of Sophie 
Dorothea’s troubled life came. The coffin 
which held her remains was ignominiously 
thrust into a cellar of the castle and covered 
with .sand, to await the orders of the King ; 
and when these orders at last arrived, it was 
taken at dead of night, placed on a cart and 
conveyed to the chuch of Celle, where 
without a prayer spoken over it, it was 
placed in the vault under the chancel. 

A month later George I set out from Eng¬ 
land to Hanover. He had reached the fron¬ 
tier of Holland when at midnight a letter 
was thrown through his carriage window 
and fell on his knees. It was from his dead 
wife who after upbraiding him for his cruel¬ 
ty, summoned him to meet her within a 
year and a day before the throne of God 
to answer for the wrong he had done her. 
As George read this ominous message from 
the dead, the letter dropped from his hands 
and he fell forward in a fit. A few hours 
later he had gone to meet his wife before 
the Great Tribunal, drawing his last breath, 
where he had drawn his first, in the Palace 
of Osnabriick, sixty-seven years before. 


THE MADRAS SCHOOLING-FEE REGULATIONS 

By “Scrutator.” 

A question that has been agitating fees. Ever since the public came to know 
the public mind in Madras during that the Government was contemplating 
the past six months is one relat- an all around increase on the existing rates, 
ing to the raising of School and College there has been literally much wailing in 
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most Hindu homes in the Southern Presi¬ 
dency. That that is no mere exaggeration 
can be seen by a reference to the files of the 
Madras Indian papers, notably the Madras 
Standard and the Hindu which have devoted 
columns after columns to the subject. 
The subject was also brought up at the 
last meeting of the Madras Legislative 
Council when all the non-official members 
including those representing Muhammadan 
interests, protested in no uncertain terms 
against the proposed increase in the rates, 
('he Government felt for the moment that 
they were overdoing the thing and, 
despite the fact that they were able to 
defeat the motion brought forward to 
maintain the status quo, they gave assur¬ 
ances to the public that the arguments 
brought forward would be carefully 
considered by them, and that if there was 
to be any increase at all, it would be but 
a small one Phat that w^is how the 
matter was understood at the time by the 
general public is borne out by the construction 
put upon the Government declarations on 
the subject by the Madras Mail, the leading 
Anglo-Indian paper in Southern India, 
which said that the proposed rates of 
increase would be considerably decreased 
in response to the public protests that the 
Government policy had raised. But the 
Resolution of the Madras Government pub¬ 
lished a short while ago, has finally blasted 
the hopes of the people, and the consterna¬ 
tion that it has caused in hundreds of 
Indian homes can better be imagined than 
described. 

The manner in which the whole matter 
has been handled by the Government of 
Madras cannot be described either as states¬ 
manlike or magnanimous. Having satis 
s^>«ci made up its mind that there should 
he an increase in the fees now levied in 
Schools and Colleges, it forthwith issued 
nn order to the Director of Public Instruc- 
hon in Madras to convene a small confer¬ 
ence of “representative educationists’* to 
Consider the matter. These “representative 
educationists,” as they were again and 
■'gain described by the Hon'ble Mr. Hammick 
m the Council Chamber, were Reverends 
Monohan, Dawine and Macphail, Professor 
Kangachariar, and Mr. Vencobachariar. The 
three European Missionaries belong respect- 

ely to the Wesleyan, the American Baptist 


and the Free Church Missions of the Madras 
Presidency ; Professor Rangachariar belongs 
to the Stan of the Madras Presidency College, 
and besides holds the two other Government 
appointments of Curator of Oriental MSS. 
Library and Registrar of Books, Madras, 
though his place on the Committee was 
ostensibly as a Trustee of the Pachai- 
appah’s College, and Mr. Vencobachariar is 
Principal of the Madura Native College, to 
whose Building Funds the .Madras Govern¬ 
ment recently made a grant. Now the 
question is if a Committee composed 
of the above gentlemen could, with 
justice, be described, as representative of 
the interests affected by its decisions?- 
There is no need to labour the point 
that the Committee was a packed one 
and its decision showed, if nothing 
else, that it was so. “It agreed unani¬ 
mously,” to use the words of the Hon*b 1 e 
Mr. Hammick, “with the view of Govern¬ 
ment that the time had come for raising 
the rate of standard fees applicable to 
Secondary Schools.” This decision, as 
soon it came to be known to the public, 
was openly protested against by parent, 
teacher and boy. It did not, as the Hon*ble 
Mr. Hammick claimed that it should, carry 
any weight with it; that •was the most 
cogent proof of the non-representative 
character of the Committee. On the other 
hand it became the subject of daily comment 
in educated Indian homes, and the Press 
and the Platform did not rest until they had 
made known to Government that the pub¬ 
lic was thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
Committee’s decision, then under the con¬ 
sideration of Government. The r«uU was 
that Government had to delay passing final 
orders, and the Hon’ble Mr. Perrazu, both 
as a non-official Member of Council and as 
one interested in education, gave notice of 
a resolution on the subject at the last 
meeting of the Council. He opened debate 
in a thoroughly conciliatory speech, and 
arranged his facts and figures in an unas¬ 
sailable form. Then followed numerous 
speakers, all of them (except those on the 
Government side speaking in favour of the 
Resolution. The cumulative effe'et of it all 
was that the Hon’ble Mr. Hammick, the 
Senior Civilian Member of Council, had to 
come out with a long apaUgm for the pr^ 
posed increase, and His Excellency Sir^ 
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Arthur Lawley had to offer njit only a few 
words of explanation but also some betoken¬ 
ing a syirip^thetic treatment of the subjefitt. 

The argument on the Government, side 
' ifepropounded by His Excellency Sir Arthur 
Isawl^ and the Hon'ble Mr. Hammick 
ip open Council, centred round three differ¬ 
ent statements of policy. First there was 
exhibited an unwonted sympathy with the 
general taxpayer who It was said should 
be saved from paying for the educational 
needs of the Presidency. On this head 
His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley even 
wept one step further. Who was to be 
benefited by Secondary Education, asked 
. His Excellency and then answered it by 
defining the particular class thus : “If they 
do not move at present in the higher or 
middle social ranks they have to do so in 
the future.” “Are the beneficiaries of 
this policy,” he then said, “which we are 
asked to adopt—are they who are to be 
benefited by the better education 
which will be given in our schools to 
contribute nothing whatever towards this 
improvement from which they will derive 
so much advantage ? If they are not to, 
it amounts to this that a certain class in 
this country are to obtain educational 
advantages at. the expense of their poorer 
brethren.” Apart from the objection that 
may be legitimately taken to His Excellen¬ 
cy’s definition of the class that is to be 
benefited by newer educational facilities, 
it may be asked if the “poorer brethren” 
do not receive any advantage from the 
taxes paid by the particular class in question. 
It is to be feared that His Excellency in 
his anxiety to defend the Government 
policy, altogether forgot the elementary 
idea involved in all taxation that it is levied 
for the general purposes of those from whom 
-it is collected, and if there are really cases 
in which only particular classes of the com¬ 
munity are benefited there are others in which 
the others are more advantageously treated. 
One'of the greatest objections urged against 
the new proposals of Government is that 
it will have the effect of arresting the spread 
of secondary education amongst classes who, 
like tlie Brahi^ut, are not wedded to a 
life of education. It is they that have been 
loude^n their cry and if is th|^ that have 
been; Irft is; the lurtdi.by the Guvemment 
“resolution. The wbofe gravamen of the 


charge is that the pew rates will effectually 
cheek education not only generally but 
amongst the very classes whose caittse 
Goveitvment is anxious to e8|x>uw. 

The second argument made on behalf of 
Government was that secondary education 
should hereafter be inade as far as possible 
self-supporting. Whether the time is ifipe 
for this is admitted to be open to argument. 
The Government of this country spends, 
comparatively speaking, so little on educa¬ 
tion that it has hardly the right to with¬ 
draw the little help that it has been giving 
so far. In this part of his defence, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Hammick went off at a tangent 
to have a fling at those who urged for 
universal free education. That is yet in 
nubibus, to be sure; and it would not do 
certainly to leave off one in the hand 
for even two in the bush. Wealthier 
men, said he, should come forward with 
scholarships,, and parents, he added, should 
recognise their responsibilities. Well said ; 
but where are the wealthy men to bear 
the burdens of their poorer brethren ? 
The aristocracy has yet to be educated to 
sacrifice a portion of its riches for the educa¬ 
tional good of the general population; 
commerce and industry has yet to pass 
into Indian hands for- those captains 
of industry to come into existence who 
will like Andrew Carnegie and other 
millionaires vie with one another in spread¬ 
ing education and culture amongst their 
poorer brethren; and the dead weight 
of assessment should be removed from 
the land for a strong middle class to come 
into existence to give a helping hand to the 
classes below it. And as for the Indian 
parent it must be said to his credit that he 
has a high sense ol responsibility. And but 
for it, a pauper class, eating into the very 
vitals of Indian society, swuld have taken 
possession of his home and ruined it in these 
thirty years and more. He has little income 
if a private man; and the pittance of 
a salary, if a Government servant. But he 
prefers to starve himself and his near and dear 
ones to discharge his responsibilities as re¬ 
gards educating those whom he has assisted in 
bringing into this world, ^hat more could 
he, dp J What more were human 7 We reajly 
wMi Rad thought twice 

befoi^ ur^ng parents to a ssfese .pfH&eir 
responstbilities in regard to this matter. 
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Education wonl 4 , not h*ye b@en the su&ess it 
has been in India but for lftisir willing co¬ 
operation. It seems as thongb, sentiment 
of protecting the general tax-payer—absent 
when most needed, by the way— had been 
pressed into service too far in the present 
instance. 

The third Government argument was that 
of increasing the. efliciency of Secondary 
Schools'in general, and that “in the interests 
of the community” to adopt the language 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Hammick. “We are 
bound to see”, he added, "that proper 
subjects are taught and that these schools 
are kept up to a proper standard. We 
have to see that due provision is made for 
the instruction, health, recreation, and 
discipline of pupils; that teachers are suit¬ 
able, as regards character, number, and 
qualification. We have to see that our 
schools are sufficiently diversified in charac¬ 
ter to promote divers types of Secondary 
Education corresponding with the needs 
of practical life.” Doubtless all excellent 
ideas; but only the methods adopted to 
carry them out in practice are objectionable. 
It is time, that if these ideas are to be 
translated into action, more money were 
spent during the next two decades on 
Secondary Education. And that money 
may be got in one of two ways: ist, 
a Ijetter allocation of public funds among 
the heads of expenditure in the Education 
Department and 2nd, increased rates of 
fees in schools and colleges. The former 
is the remedy of the people, and the latter 
that of the Government. The Inspectorial 
Agency has had a greater allotment made 
to it, and that agency is entirely European 
and highly paid. Such an agency is unneces¬ 
sary both financially and educationally at 
present in Southern India. The money 
spent on jt, may with advantage, be 
diverted to the schools themselves to better 
equip them. If Government is anxious, 
as it andoubtediy does appear to be, to 
mcreate their efficiency, why do not they 
do this and keep the old rates of fees 
undisturbed ? That is a question that has 
often -been put but left altogether unan¬ 
swered by the Government in the Gonncil 
Chamber. With increased fees, greater 
insistence on efficiency, less grants, and a 
rigid Euro{»mn Inspectorate, Ae %ie of 
Secondary ^ucation in Madras seems all 


but doomed, \lli%at it may come to during 
the next decade or two, was described in 
vivid te^s by a non-official Member hf 
Council, who has been fifteen years, he said,. 
a Manager of a Mofussal High School, tit;, 
things of a perfect order,” he said, 
be imagined in the realm of practical 
Secondary Education, no High School could 
do without at least an Oxford or a 
Cambridge graduate for its Headmaster. 
What that would mean to the finances of 
Secondary Schools in general,-! eaii well 
leave to the imaginatinn of this Council.” If 
that is to be the effect of the work of the new 
Inspectorial Agency, the soorrer it is- kept 
within limits the better for Secondary Edu¬ 
cation in Madras. 

Despite these long-winded arguments, 
there was no attempt made on the part of 
Government to meet the chief non-official 
contention that any increase on the existing 
rates would give a set back to education. 
Except mere declarations to the effect that 
the Government in general, and the mem¬ 
bers composing it individually, were for 
education in this country, there was nothing 
to show that the public had had a Clear de¬ 
monstration of the allegation on the Govern¬ 
ment side that the proposed increase would 
not hinder education. The Hon'ble Dr. 
Bourne, however, added that he had watch¬ 
ed the increase of the rates in a couple of 
schools and he did not observe, he said, any 
reduction in the number of boys studying 
In them. But even he felt that it was far< 
too dangerous to draw any safe inferences 
from that little experiment. Nor would 
Government listen to the argument that the 
Madras scale of fees was greater than, that 
anywhere in force in India except Bombay. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Hammick refused to listen 
to anything “beyond this Presidency.” ft 
was nothing, too, that'the contribution from 
the public funds was, even according to 
official statistics, the lowest in this Presi¬ 
dency, where the contribution from private 
funds stands at 84 p. c. It was of no avail, 
too, that the most enlightened official Indian 
opinion was against the proposed increase. - 
It mattered not that even the representatives 
of the aristocracy of Southeto India were 
s^inst It. finally it was Pf little edti- 
seqt^ce tbai even the Mohamm^^ mem¬ 
bers of Council were averse to the merease, 
because it would check ^ spread' of 
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education in their community. That shows 
how difficult it is to win even a good case 
when once Government has made 
mind. True Lord Morley once observid 
itStParliament that when non-official opposi- 
was strong against a Government 
measure, it would have the effect of annul- 
ing hasty legislation. That was expected 
to be so, but the disillusioning that was 
experienced in Madras on the voting on this 
Resolution entirely falsified all such fond 
hopes. It was lost by a majority of 2j 
against 18. 

But the narrow Government majority 
shows that the position assumed by it is 
not a sound one. This was apparently seen 
by Government during the course of the 
debate, so that it had to somewhat 
modify its rigidity of tone. The Hon’ble 
non-official members were accordingly 
taken into confidence, and assuaged by 
elaborate speeches setting out the policy of 
the Government. The Hon'bleMr. Hammick 
who spoke twice during the debate let fall 
certain expressions which indicated that 
the Government would treat the question 
as an open one. “I think,” he .said in the 
concluding portion of his first speech, “I 
have finally shown that even if we adopt 
(the italics are ours) the rates worked out 
by that Committee, there is no reason to 
fear any set back to the progress of higher 
education, in the country.” The second 
speech he made contained passages which 
went to show that Government had not yet 
made up its mind. “While the Government 
cannot,” he said, “po.ssibly accept the resolu¬ 
tion as it stand.s, that the standard rates of 
fees leviable in Secondary Schools as obtain¬ 
ing on the 1st January iqio, be not raised, 
the Government are not at all hound, as I said 
this morning, to accept the scale of fees which 
I read out in the remarks that I have already 
made and which were recommended by the 
Committee. We have not accepted the statement 
of the Committee. fVe have still got to consider 
it, and all the remarks that have been made 
this afternoon will no dohbt be taken into 
consideration by Government.” (The italics 
are ours). His Excellency Sir Arthur 
Lawley emphasised these words in an 
equally deliberate manner. “This debate 
or discuBSioD,” said His Excellency, “has 
been to the members of Government a very 
enlightening one. We are not committed at 


present io any definite raising of fees, . I 
can assure the Council on behalf of myself 
and my colleagues that all the remarks 
which we have heard to-day will be bOrne 
in mind, and considered very carefully 
when we come to a determination upon 
this question.” (The italics are ours). These 
declarations can hardly be said to have been 
kept in view by Government when issuing 
the Resolution on the question. This will be 
apparent from the following table of fees 
compiled for the purpose : 

(dasses. Old Rates. Committee's Govt. Resolution 




Rales. 

Rates. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

B.A. 

84 


112 

F.A. 

72 

83 

88 

VI Form 




V 

34 

• ... 42 

42 

IV „ 

3 f*J 

1 


111 Form 

22' 

) 


11 .. 

18 ; 

[ ,, 22 

22 

1 .. 

' 5 - 

\ 


First, it 

win 

be remarked, 

that there 


increase in each case, including Infant and 
Preliminary Classes left out in the above 
table. Then, it will be observed, that 
even the Committee’s Rates have been 
increased in the cases of the B. A. and F. A. 
Classes, from Rs. 105 to Rs. ii2 in the one 
case and from Rs. 8} to R-s. 88 in the 
other. Lastly, it will be noted that the 
fees recommended by the Committee have 
been retained intact for forms I to VI. 
In the last case, however, the rates 
are not to come into force at once, a some¬ 
what lower interim rate being notified for 
from July 1910 to July 1912 That is about 
the only adv.-intage that the debate, and 
the promises made during the course of 
it, have brought about. But against it has 
to be set up the permanent increase made 
by Government on the Committee’s Rates 
for the B. A. and F. A. Classes. 

That is where the matter stands at pre¬ 
sent. These fees come into force, except as 
modified for forms I to VI, on 1st July next, 
and already parents are looking askance 
at each other as to what they should do with 
their boys. It is to be feared that this Fee- 
Notification is likely to leave a parmanent 
scar-on the public mind in Madras. Doubt¬ 
less, it is elaimed for it, that it. affects only 
the Government Model bchools to come here¬ 
after into existence, and the Municipal and 
Local ®oard Schools. But it ought never 
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fo be forgotten that the rates set out in it 
are made the eriterion for working out the 
grants to private schools. The result may 
be thus stated in the words of the Madras 
Standard :— 

"How is the amouiit of grant calculated? We hope 
xve arc right when we say that these standard rate.s, 
;is they are called, will taken as the ba.sis lo 
work out the grant. So that unless the standard 
rales are charged by private Managers, their inconie 
will go down. In effect, while the Government deli¬ 
berately say that the rates now introduced are only 
to be given effect to in Government Schools, and in 
Schools managed by Municipal and Local Boards, 
they in effect force it on the Managers of Proprietory 
Schools. The direct result of this will be that 
Iboprietory Schools that do not prefer to raise their 
fees lo the new standard rales must choose lo go out 
of existence, That means in ordinary language, that 
.1 number ol youths iliat now receive education must 
cease doing that.” 

That is the fear underlying the whole 
discussion on this question, ft is not con¬ 
tended that the fee-income should not be 
increased under anv circumstances. Farfrom 
It; but the objection against anv increase 
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now is that it is believed to be fraught with 
the gravest consequence to the progress of 
higher education in this Presidency. Even 
the Education Commission of 1882, which 
favoured the growth of fee-income, 
against raising of fees at the cost of educa¬ 
tion. it aimed at a steady and slow rise in 
the fee-income of schools; it never was 
for forcing it up to any extent. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras itself in 1891, said that any 
increase in the fees should go only as far 
as it is consistent with the continued spread 
of education. The existing rates of fees are 
felt to be heavy in each of the classes and 
the rates now notified cannot but be said, 
therefore, to be inconsistent with the views of 
the Education Commission and the views of 
the Madras Government itselt, as propounded 
by itself in 1891. The subject is one that 
ought nol to be left lo rest where it stands 
now, and it behoves all well-wishers of 
Education in Southern India to bestir them¬ 
selves quickly and work vigorously to get 
the old rates restored without delay. 
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I 

Definition. 

T he term “Enamelling” is applied to the 
application of a polished vitreous 
coating on any hard surface. The 
word “enamel” which comes from 
French “email” originally “esmail”, Italian 
smalts, both from the same primordial root 
as the Anglo-Saxon word smelt, and the 
Cierman smeltzen, is the name given to 
vitrified substances of various compositions 
applied to some surface, generally metallic 
<^ne. It is composed of some coloured glaze, 
thus the glaze of pottery is often termed an 
enamel. The chief difference between 
enamels and glazes used in the manufacture 
of pottery is that enamels are composed 
wholly of fritted ingredients. Enamel being 
of vitreous constitution, it follows that it is 
nothing but glass. The word was used with 
a still greater latitude In the public prints 
fjf a few years ago, when the late Madame 


Rachel’s plan of applying a cosmetic coat¬ 
ing to ladies’ faces was called “enamelling”. 

History. 

The art of enamelling on metals was 
practised in its simplest forms as far 
back in the history of man’s achievement 
as the Assyrian and Egyptian civilization. 
Articles of pottery enamelled in colours 
have been found amongst the ruins of Thebes, 
and in many of the cities of Egypt. The 
Egyptians understood the art of enamelling 
upon gold and silver, and painted their 
silver vases, representing Anubis upon them, 
with enamels. From the Egyptians the art 
is supposed to have passed to the Greeks, 
and subsequently to the Romans. Brougniart 
in his “Treatise on Ceramic Industries,” 
traces its introduction into Italy , from the 
Balearic Isles by the Spaniards, who derived 
the art from the Arabs. The Romans intro¬ 
duced it into Great-Britain as appears from 
various enamelled trinkets which have been 
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4tig J*p there, witj> 'other ve|tiges of the elevehth century, fn each revival there has 
llbman conquerors. That the Saxons jrac- been sotnething a^aetf, to that jwfeirfi was 
tWed the art appears from an enamef^ known’ and practised before^ bearitig wit- 
jelhel found in Somersetshire, and preserved ness to a slow progress. The last revival 
ul^xford, which, according to its inscription, took place five hundred years ago, accoin- 
made by the direction of Alfred the panying there-birth of leamingand the arts ; 
0 (%at. 'P>e gold cups given by King John but after flourishing for over a century, the 
tp the Corporation of Lynn shows that art gradually fell into disuse, and remained 
Mbtmans also practised one species of ena- so until the recent revival and further deve- 
melling. The art was extensively pursued lopement, with which alone we arc here 
at Bysentium front the fourth until the concerned. 

Classification. 

Enamelling 


For decoration For domestic use 


Champsleve Cloisonne Translucent Surtacc-painted enamel 


Hollow-ware Hollow-ware Cast iron enamelling Enamelling Enamelling drain Signboard 
lor chemical for domestic lor sanitaiy locomotive and water enamelling 

use use wares and other pipes 

tubes 

1. Champsleve or raised ground is to be which is engraved on the metal, generally 
made by cutting cells in the plate, leaving of silver, the figure or figures being slightly 
a metal line raised between them, which raised in low relief, and marked with the 
is formed the outline of the design. In graver, so as to allow the drawings of the 
these cells the pulverized enamel is to be contours to be seen through the grounds, 
laid and then fused; afterwards it is filed instead of being formed by the coarse lines 
with a corundum file, then smoothed with of the copper as in the early Limoges 
pumice stone, and polished by means of enamels. 

crocus powder and rouge. This sort of 4. Surface-painted enamels.—These are 
enamelling was practised by the early French different from any of the above processes. 
School at Limoges. both' in''hfethod and in result. The meral 

2. The Cloisonne or “partitioned” is al- in this case is either copper, silver or gold 
ways of the kind known as Byzantine but usually copper. It is cut with shears 
enamel. It is made by marking the outlines into a plate of the size required and slightly 
of a drawing upon a plate of gold or copper, domed with a hammer, after wh ch it is 
and then soldering on the gold plate, over cleaned by acid and water. Then the 
those lines, with small strips of gold or enamel is laid equally over the whole 
silver, about inch thick and inch surface, both back and front, and afterwards 
high. These,'like small hedges, arc mapped "fired”. My subject also belongs to this 
out on the surface into areas, which are then flas® enamel which w enamelhng or. 
filled with powdered enamel, and melted in ""Ott sheet. It was practised in England 
by means of beat. Lastly these plates are about 50 years ago, 

smoothed and polished by different kinds Chemistry of Enamelling. 

of stones, and powders. The Japanese are Since, as h ,as already been stated, enamel.s 
the greatest artists at this work. should be reckoned as being in the same 

3. Translucent or PHqae a jour enamel.— category with glass, it follows that their 
This had its origin and was brought to production necessitates the use of the same 
great perfection in Italy. It is composed materialsare used in ^lass-making.- : 

oj transparent enamel ol. every variety qf Glasi h compoied of ^licates of vaiious 
colour laid in thin coa^gs over the design, matmiids.vwhh cbrnfidarablp egeess of silica 
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liisaolved i*> them.. In hatftre, U, theieiore, 
somewhat #»e(iibte!i a %aU, that is to say 
the onion ofan acid with a base. There 
are two acMa Which eiiter into the compo¬ 
sition of glass, namely, silica and boric 
acid, biitthe latter is not'a desirable ingre¬ 
dient. The bases which are mixed with the 
above-mentioned acid's to form glass are, 
in the first place, soda and potash, being 
the oxides of the metals sodium and 
potassium, oxide of lead which is an 
eiisential component of glass is used for 
enamelling, and barium oxides. In the 
second place alumina, lime and magnesia, 
though much used as bases in the compo¬ 
sition of window glasses or of the glasses 
used in glazing china and pottery, are used 
less in quantity in the composition of 
enamels. 

Dr. Wagner gives the following ratio of 
the ba.se and for the preparation of glass:— 
K2 O, Nas O SiOs (five tosixlimc.sofsilica). 

C'aO. IJaO, PbO I—2 SiO? (one to two ,, ,, 

MttO, KcO, MnO t Si 02 (one time silic.a). 

.M2 f)t ,t Si 02 (three times silica). 

In conjuefion with these alkalies, lime, 
magnesia, lead and alumina, silica forms 
glasses of different sorts, but if the amounts 
of lime, magnesia and clay are large, the 
mixture does not become transparent and 
in fact, is only partly vitrified. In this con¬ 
dition it is porcelain. 

The temperature required for melting 
glass is from i400°C. to more than i5oo°C. 
But for enamel it requires below iooo'’C. 
Iron sheet on which enamel is to be applied, 
il heated above iooo'’C. undergoes a change 
which materially weakens it. Glasses 
which mature much below that tempara- 
ture must be high in the heavy fluxes. For 
this reason enamels for metals generally 
contain greater amounts of fluxes, in order 
that they may fuse at the low temperature. 
The base of enamel is therefore a clear, 
colourless, transparent, vitreous compound 
called flux which is generally composed 
of silica, minium and alkali. It is catted 
"fondant" in France, and is coloured by the 
addition of oxides of metals. Enamels are 
either hard or soft according to the propor- 
tion of silica to the other- parts in its com¬ 
position. They are ternfr^ hard when the 
temperature required to (use them is sreiy 
high. The haroer the enamel the less liable 
IS It to be affected by atmospheric agencies. 


which in soft eiiamcls produce a decomposi¬ 
tion of the surface first, and ultimately of 
the whole enamel. It is desirable to ime 
hard enamel in alt cases. „ 

The qualities of enamels, such as, perfect 
in purity, brilliancy, durability, to with¬ 
stand fluctuation of temperature and the 
action of chemicals are largely due to the 
perfect knowledge of the proportion of parts 
composing an enamel, and their complete 
combustion. It is this complete combina¬ 
tion together with the absence of any 
destructible matter which gives the enamel 
its lasting quality. One is therefore per¬ 
fectly justified in saying that no one can 
make really good enamels unless thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of glass, and 
in a position to prepare glass masses of the 
constitution requisite for the purpose of 
making enamels. 

Composition of Enamel. 

From tlie beginning the process of enamell¬ 
ing was carried on in one operation by many 
makers, because they used to apply enamel 
on gold and copper which are the best metals 
to receive enamel. They did not pay any 
particular attention to their expansion 
when heated. 

At the time when the manufacture of 
enamelled goods, especially cooking utensils, 
began to be carried on on a large scale, a 
great attention had been devoted on this 
point. Because the enamel on the metallic 
ware looked very awkward by the 
cracks, and quickly began to chip off—a 
character which greatly stopped the progress 
of enamelled wares for domestic purposes 
for the lack of durability. For this reason, 
the composition of the enamel should be 
such as to enable the latter to expand and 
contract in sympathy with the metal to 
which it is applied. For a long time 
attempts have been made to produce 
enam^ masses po^essed of sufficient pro¬ 
perties of expansion and not liable to crack 
and chip oft. Afterwards it was thought 
proper that a single enamel mass should be 
replaced by two separate enamel masses, 
of different molecular and chemical proper¬ 
ties, the one mass being termed the ground 
enat^el, and the other the coyer enamel. 
Gbound enamel or Fundamental coatinos. 

Ground enamel, as its name im|tlljes, 
is applied direct to the surface of the -metal 
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and separating the latter from the cover 
enamel. The mass of the ground en^t^)lJ,el 
should he of little refractory characf'dft 
It will remain in a sintering state, without 
being actually fused, upon the surface of 
the metal. It will act not as a perfectly 
coherent coating, but as a porous mass to 
the metal, so that it may expand and 
contract rapidly without causing any 
chipping and crackling. This coating 
is the most difficult one throughout the 
whole process, and it requires a number 
of experiments to produce good enamel 
masses. The ratio of the base and acid is 
t : l‘5 to I : 3. 

Here I give some of the compositions and 
formulae that 1 have tried In the labora¬ 
tory. 

1. Formula of frit:— 

0-40 

Composition;—Borax 361 
percent. Quartz >4 1 

Pelspar 261 20 gms of frit to be mixed 
Soda 101 with i gm of clay.* 

Niter 6 1 
CaO 0*5; 

2. Formula ;—o’6o Na2 O ■) o’i2Al2 03 2 8 Si 02 

0*40 K2O ) 0'50B2 03 . 

Composition:—Borax 26 

Quartz 12 25 gms of frit to 

felspar 16 • be mixed with 1 

Soda 10 gm of clay. 

Niter 6 

3. Formula(.)'3o Na2 

0*40 K2 O I 0*175 AI2O3 3*0 SiOd 
o’loPbC V 050B2OJ. 

0-20 CaO ) 

Composition:—Silica 120 ^ 

Borax 95 frit 25 kg 

Felspar 97’3 Itohemixed 

Barium Carbonate 19*7 iwith 5 kg 

Fluorspar 158 1 of clay. 

Cobalt oxide o’S | 

3. Formula-.-0-40 Nas o q, q g.Q 

CompoutionBorax 32 

Quartz 20 

Felspar 28 92 kg of frit 

Limestone 9 to be mixed 

Soda 6 ’ with 5 kg of 

Fluorspar 3 clay. 

Manganese ore 0*5 
Cobalt oxide o’i8 

• Kaolin is. preferable. 


4. Composition :—Quartz 160' 

Borax *74 

Felspar 86 2$ kg of frit 

Fluorspar 24 to be mixed 
Niter 36 ■ with i kg of 

Potash 4 clay. 

Manganese ore '2 
Cob^t oxide. 3 

Cover Enamel. 

The cover enamel is composed of such 
kind of mass which is fusible than the 
ground enamel. It acts like a glaze 
towards the ground enamel and unites 
in such a way at the surface of con¬ 
tact that it appears like a gradual transition 
from the covering layer to the ground layer. 
The cover enamel is made opaque by the 
addition of tin oxide» fluorspar^ bone ash, 
and cryolite. White enamel is made by the 
adition of stannic acid and arsenious acid 
to the flux. The amount of acid regu¬ 
lates the density or opacity of the enamel. 
The ratio of the base and acid of this ma.ss 
is from 1: i’2 to i: 2'5. Here I give 
some of the examples of compositions which 
I have tried in the laboratory. 

1. Borax 
Quariz 
Felspar 

Soda \ 86 gms. of frii to be mixed with 5 gms 
Fluoispar of clay and 5 gms of tin oxide. 

Niter 
Tin oxide 
Cryolite 

2. Borax 18 ' 

Quartz 17 

Felspar 44 94 gms. of frit to be mixed with 

Soda 6 4 gms. of clay. 

Niter 2 
Cryolite 3 , 

3. Borax 28 \ 

Tin oxide 19*5 I 

Cullet 18 I 

Silica I7'5 J Frit. 

Niter 9*5 1 

Magnesia 5*0 I 
Clay rs J 

With this add the following percentages 
of the frit. 

Silica 18 

Borax 9 

Magnesia 5*25 
Boracic acid l '5 

4. Borax 26‘7S 

Cutlet 19 
Silica i8'5 

' Tin oxide 19 Frit. 

Niter 9*25 

Magnesia 4*5 
Sotte 3" 
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With this to be added the following 
percentages of the frit. 

Silica 175 

Magnesia 175 

Soda roo 

Defects and remedy in the Ground 
Enamel. 

Ground mass readily chips off from the 
metal which serves as foundation. This 
may be prevented by reducing the quality 
of raw-materials that are to be mixed after¬ 
wards with the first and also by the addi¬ 
tion of magnesium sulphate. Ground mass 
is difficult to distribute on the metal and 
holds badly. This can be remedied by the 
addition of a little magnesia, not exceed- 
ing 2‘5 per cent., if it has not been 
taken once with the frit, because it makes 
the enamel too refractory. In the case of 
ground mass being too hard, it is better to 
add a little lead oxide or potash; or both. 
In the case of ground mass being too 
fusible, it is better to increase the propor¬ 
tion of clay and flint meal when grinding 
the fused mass. 

Defects and remedy in the Cover 
Enamel. 

Insufficient quantity of oxide of tin is the 
result of bad white. Cracks can be prevent¬ 
ed by the addition of carbonate of 
ammonia. We do not know why this salt 
helps the cause of durability, but it is 
certain that it prevents craving. Lustre can 
be improved by substituting soda for part 
of the borax. If the cover enamel fails to 
adhere properly to the ground enamel, 
an addition of magnesium sulphate will 
help as remedy. An addition of magnesia 
will le.ssen fusibility. The temperature of 
fusion is proportionately increased with the 
quantity of silicic acid and decreased with 
the addition of borax. Oxide of lead 
will also make a frit more easily fusible. 
A purer white can be obtained by the 
addition of a quantity of smalt. If the 
ground enamel appears through the cover 
t'lamel, it shows that the temperature 
for melting the mass is very high or the 
viscosity of the mixing is too great. H the 
coating be too thin, then it will not be 
uniformly spread on the metalware. The 
viscosity will be increased by reducing the 
quantity .of borax. 


Differbnt Groups of the Ingredients. 

It is known that the enamel ingredients 
are divided into four different groups: z« 
Fundamental media. 2. Flux media. 5. 
Decolorant media. 4. Colouring mediae 

1. Fundamental media consists chiefly 
of glass as mentioned above, which is com¬ 
posed of soda, lime and silica or potash, 
lime and silica, or mixtures of these 
silicates. 

2. Flux media.—Fluxes are used for 
the purpose of regulating the temperature 
of fusion of a mixing frit. The nature and 
quantity of the fluxes to be used can only 
be ascertained by special experiment in 
each case. Some being better adapted for 
this purpose than others. For this reason 
the enamel-makers usually keep their for¬ 
mulae secret. The fluxes used in the enamel 
industry are :—borax, clays, cullet (broken 
glass), porcelain sherds, felspar, gypsum 
and fluorspar. 

3. Decolorant agent.—The substances 
that are capable of giving up oxygen when 
exposed to red heat is called decolorant 
agents. 1'he oxygen thus liberated exceeds 
a powerful oxydising action on certain 
ingredients in the mass which would 
otherwise produce colour, or converts them 
entirely into a volalile substance. In other 
words the decolorant agents are used for 
modyfing or to desfroN ihg the colour of the 
fundamental mass. The substances that 
arc used for this purpose are:—saltpetre, 
minium, and manganese dioxide. 

4. CoKturing media.—Enamal masses 
have the quality of receiving any desired 
colour. Properly prepared enamels can be 
recognised by brilliancy, lustre, and indes¬ 
tructibility of their colours. In the produc¬ 
tion of very valuable works of fine arts, the 
preference is given to coloured enamels. 
Though colour is of less importance in com¬ 
parison with other ingredients of the mass, but 
in this respect beauty of colour is of some 
importance even. For this reason all sorts 
of utensils that are coated with coloured 
enamels have a good sale than white one in 
the market. The colouring material that 
are used with the enamel coating, are 
generally of metallic oxides. 

The principal fundamental colours that 
are used for enamel masses are as follows:— 
For yellow: Uranium oxide, Antinuuiy oxide. 

For red : Sodium gold chloride, and tin-go^ chiorUfe. 
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For uranK' Mixlurc of oxirjoi. for >eHow fn\d red. 

For green . Mixtures of tar'ou^ oxides—iron, chro¬ 
mium, copfH'i, /iin:, and cobalt. ‘ 

F'or'bluc: Cobaltous oxide, smalt, zaffre. 'sf.; 

For violet; Manganese oxide. 

For brown ; Mixtures ot iron oxide and manganese 
oxide. 

For tda^:'Mixtures of oxides of cobalt, manganese 
andiron. 

For opaque white : By mixing the flux with oxide 
of tin, white arsenic, or phosp’.iate of lime. 

The Ingredients. 

NaeO'^—This is introduced as borax, 
sodium carbonate, or nitrates which are 
necessary for complete fusion and combina¬ 
tion with the silica. When borax is used, 
it is with the intention of bringing in Be O) 
in the combined form. The alkali manu¬ 
facturers supply the demand of the enamel- 
makers, Under the name of “Enamel soda,” 
a product which may be regarded as per¬ 
fectly free from iron. It furnishes a pure 
white enamel, whereas the ordinary soda 
gives rise to a yellowish tinge, owing to the 
presence of iron in it. It is dearer than the 
common soda. 

KaO:—This is introduced in the form of 
felspar. Potassium carbonate or nitrate 
could be used, but these are very costly. 
For enamel purpose potash entirely free 
from iron should be used, because potash 
containing ferric oxide influences the colour 
of enamel. 

CaO:—Calcium carbonate is the usual 
variety employed in making glass and ena¬ 
mel. Lime is also obtained by using cal¬ 
cium fluorides. Its fusing point is low, and 
it makes an opaque white substance after 
fusion. Although it is said that it is de¬ 
composed ar.d gives off fluorina at a tem- 
parature above its fusing point, yet this is 
supposed by some experts that escaping 
of fluorine which attacks the quarts and 
combined-silica present, and takes them 
out as SiFx (silico-fluorides), leaving the 
mixture in a condition to more readily 
combine, is an advantage for producing 
good enatnefs. 

PbCX—Basic lead carbonate Pb (OH)2 
jPbCOj or-^bitt lead” is generally used in 
enamels when low temperature is required 
for fusion. It should never be Used in wares 
that are used for t^iiiicai and cooking 
purposes. Red lesiif^ minium is a specially 
prepared Oxide of lead, and suitable fcu". 
enamxtliug^ purposes, but if is very expen- 


It differs, frtun litharge,..becauad it 
contains a larger piroiportton of. oxy^n, 
its composition beipg represented by PbjQs 
or Pb.Oj. Red lead gives ofl oxygen during 
fusion of the enamel mass and bectunes PbO 
which combines with silica. Lead in high 
amounts produces transparency and a yellow 
enamel. 

BaO.—This is obtained by using barium 
carbonate. It can be used, to some et^tpit, 
as a substitute for lead. 

ZnO.—This is introduced in the enamel 
mass by using zinc oxide. 

AlsOi. -This is introduced in chemical 
combination, chiefly as felspar, but in a few 
cases clay is used. Felspar increases con¬ 
sistency into an enamel frit, whereas clay 
increases the viscosity of mixings. Only a 
fairly pure clay and the common variety ol 
felspar can be used in enatUel-mixing. 

SiOs.—This is ' introduced both in the 
free and combined state; combined in 
felspar and free in rock crystal, quartz and 
quartz sand, and as well as in flint. It is 
practically infusible by itself, when it is 
being incorporated with other materials it 
is become fusible at varying temperatures. 
Silicic acid is nothing hut the crystalized 
form ot rock crystal, quartz and quartz 
sand, flint .stone, 

BsOj.—This is introduced in most cases 
as borax. ' Boracic acid is used in order to 
keep the Na2 0 low and the B^Oi high. 
Borax as a flux is largely used in enamel 
factories. Calcined borax is the best for 
enamel purposes. It melts at medium heat 
and mixes with the formed vitreous basis. 
It has the property of distributing the 
metallic oxides in the enamels. 

SnOj. —This is the regular commercial 
tin oxide, known as “tin ash." T^'® is no* 
pure, always contain* lead' oxide Being 
mixed with ferric oxide and a little 
quantity of cupric oxide,. 1* i® belter to 
prepare one's own tin oxide either by the 
wet or drv process, ll cannot be fused, 
it remaihs diffused throughout the enamel 
mass. The denseness or the degree of 
opacity imparted to the enamel masses 
depends tipon the quantity of tin oxide 
added. 

Besides these there are some other things 
which are used from the point of economy 
as isgredieats for ktamel mass. ^ 

Culket.-;>-Titia is bitten glass Cbnaposed 
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of lime, iilicic acid and soda or potash. 
Only clear glass is to be introduced in the 
enamel mass. TW* is used to make the 
foundation strong and crystal-like. 

Porcelain sherds. —Broken, uncoloured 
sherds ceh be used sometimes in enamel. 
It is composed of quartz, kaolin, and felspar. 
It renders the mass refractory and thereby 
it resists the action of chemicals. It 
increases viscosity. 

Cryolite.—Ground cryolite is a white 
mineral and is fusible in the candle light. 
In Japan it is used as a substitute lor tin 
oxide which is very costly. It contains 
about 13 per cent, of alumina. 

Bone-ash.—In order to make enamels 
transluccn* bone-ash may be used with 
advantage. It consists of tri-basic calcium 
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phosphate together with Calcium and 
magnesium phosphate. Tri-calcic phos¬ 
phate is the chief mineral constituents 
of bones, in the ash of which it occurs $0 
the amount of about 80 per cent. 

Range of Favorable composition of the 
Ingredients: — 


Alkalies 
Flourides 
Barium 
Boracic acid 
Lead oxide ,.. 
Lime oxide . 
Alumina 
sSilica 

Tin oxide ... 


From o‘2—0.8 
,, O'l — 0‘15t00'20 

„ o—o'45 or more 

01—0*50 

,, 0 * 1 — 0*45 -- 

,, O—0*20 

„ 0*1—0*515 

„ 0*75-03*25 

„ 7 to 15 per cent of 

the frit. 

To concluded. 


Santipada Gupta 
Ceramic Engineer {ToJItio). 
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I T may be that at last we are to have in 
England a society non-official and non¬ 
political for the study of Indian art 
and culture in the newly founded “India 
Society” a preliminary notice of which ap¬ 
peared in the June number of this Review. 
There already exist somewhat similar socie- 
tie.s dealing with China and Japan which have 
done very good work and we feel that the 
India Society if perhaps late in the day 
comes at a fitting time, for a serious interest 
in Indian art has been awakening in 
England and there is evidence of an increas¬ 
ing desire to learn more of Indian painting 
and sculpture and to appreciate also some¬ 
thing of her poetry and drama and music. 
Another very important aim of this society 
is lo investigate and to encourage those 
yrf-living historic traditions of culture and 
craftsmanship which exist all over India 
hut which stand in danger from modern 
ttfgratliig influences. It further aims 
at modifying the present system of art 
education in India, so that India adapting 
herself to the modern spirit in its finest 
aspects, shall nevertheless preserve her own 
distinctive genius and expression. 

The inaugural meeting of Society was 
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held on June 15th at the old hall of Clifford's 
Inn, London. The attendance was large 
and of the Indian and English people who 
composed it, many were well-known for 
their interest in and knowledge of Oriental 
art. One saw people as diverse as Walter 
Crane the famous socialist artist, Lala 
Lajpat Rai, H. G. Wells the novelist, 
Lawrence Binyon the poet and art-critic, 
who is a specialist in Japanese and Chinese 
art, Bepin Chandra Pal, H. W- Nevinson 
and T. W. Arnold, while the lecturers of 
the evening were Mrs. Herringham and 
Dr. Anando Coomaraswamy, and Will 
Rothenstein the artist, was chairman. 

The exhibits on the walls of the hall 
were varied and dealt with diverse aspects 
of Indian art. Mrs. Herringham showed 
her copies of the wall-paintings from the 
Ajanta Caves as representing ancient Indian 
art j Dr. Coomaraswamy exhibited many 
reproductions and also originals of Rajput 
and Mogul drawings of the sixteenth and 
and seventeenth centuries; while the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art in Calcutta showed 
an extremely attract^ve collection of 
original watercolours of the modern Bengal 
School, some of which were already famihar 
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by the reproductions in this Rfcyiew. These 
were delicate and hively in executio^and 
entirely Oriental in subject. The picIMtre 
of “Mata Bharatw” by Abanindro Nath 
Tagore was much admired as also his 
beautiful shadowy “Woman at the Well’* 
and »me of the works of his pupils Siirendra 
Nath Gangooly and Nando Lai Bose. There 
were'many strong and yet delicate drawings 
by K. Vahkatappa whose name is perhaps 
not yet*o well known. 

Mr. Rothenstein in an earnest introduc¬ 
tory speech said that within the last year 
or two, people in England had been 
awakened to a new appreciation of Indian 
an, due largely to the able writings of 
Mr. E. Havell and specially to his recent 
book. He had called serious attention to 
Indian sculpture and had told something 
of its highest expression in Java. People in 
the West had so long accepted the standard 
of the Greek ideal with it.s appreciation of 
outward form and its desire for facial 
beauty and that only of one particular type, 
that it was not easy for them to apprehend 
the Indian ideal which went beyond the 
ideals of external beauty to that of spiritual 
expression. Modern Indian painting may 
have some of the faults of a conscious 
revival but it is certainly a vital school. 
Mr. Rothenstein would place Mr. 
Vehkatappa as at the head of that School, 
and was even inclined to go further and 
place him at the head of any living school. 
His paintings has much dignity and poetry 
and were quite in line with Indian 
traditions having even an affinity with the 
painting's of the Ajanta caves. 

Mrs. Herringham in describing the caves 
of Ajanta said they comprised a long series 
■of piharas or monasteries and chatiyat or 
assembly halls excavated in the side of a 
hill overlooking a river-bed in a ravine. 
Four of the caves had wall-paintings —some 
severely damaged by time and blackened 
by the varnish applietl by an indiscreet 
archseotngisi who desired to preserve them, 
some perhaps even wantonly destroyed 
since the time when Mr. Griffiths made bis 
copies. The earliest painting is in Chaitya 
9 and dates from l^ore the Christian era; 
it is a big sis^^ picture of Buddha 
pmaebing to a tieiraingcrowd seated on the 
ground. The next in of about 509 A. D. 
fis if cave ty : a Sestted kitig with a prOties- 


sion passing in front of hitn,' It is *tmost 
entirely Indian in style with petfiaitl.a tittle 
Greek influence in the j^Ouptng whiebseems 
now and then reminiscent of that mi Greek 
vases. In Cave 1 is a group which is very 
Chinese in its arrangement, although; the 
faces bear no likeness to Chinese art. 'fhe 
style of the painting is very strong and varied, 
not flat like that of frescoes but vivid and 
intense like modern oil-painting. In Cave 
17 are three paintings illustrating a Jataka 
story influenced much more than any of the 
others by Persian art. In spite of the des 
truction there remains a great and varied 
mass of painting giving the impression of 
an ancient picture gallery, of many style,s, 
diverse yet linked, as one might see in one 
of the great European galleries, f'he draw¬ 
ing is very delicate ifniugh direct and the 
contours very soft. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy spoke on Kajput and 
Mogul art and said that from the eighth to 
the sixteenth century very few drawings are 
in existence. In Akbar’s time Indian paint¬ 
ing was revived as he was a patron of the 
art. But as he desired the artists to adopt 
a Persian style for the illustration of such 
books as the Akbar-namah, the Indo-Persian 
drawings of his time are not so good nor 
important as those ^hich came later in the 
seventeenth century when the art reached 
its finest development. These works were 
smalt portfolio pictures and book illustra¬ 
tions. There were two schools—the Rajput, 
which was the more direct and serious, and 
the Mogul, which was the more courtly 
and splendid. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
showed many beautiful lantern-slides of 
pictures of both schools. One represented 
Bhishma on his couch of arrows, another 
was a spirited picture of the suiayam- 
vara of Damayanti when her (iblanquin is 
being carried into the courtyaid where the 
gods sit, each having assumed the semblance 
of her model lover to bewilder her in her 
choice. The Kangra Valley School had 
best development latest in time, even going 
on into the liineteenth century. One beauti¬ 
ful example was shown of Shiva Ip the 
midst of the annw-peaked Himalays dan¬ 
cing his mystic dance, while before him on 
a throne his Shakti sat'unmoved,. apart,—the 
smit'or mCrnal essence separate from the tran- 
ritmyj^ebotnenal.OHierdrkwingiexpnieNive 
of yverC' shown—the 
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emotions that tnusic conjures up translated 
from tone intp line and colour. There:Were 
dancers in i ji^t^en with fafUing fountains, 
Yogis talking under a peepul tree by moion' 
light, worshippeta at evening b^pre the 
door of the shrine. 

The Mogul drawings oWe more to the art 
of Central Asia than to that of Persia, many 
of the artists signing themselves as coming 
from Bukhara or Samarcand. The drawing 
exhibited of Timur himself gives him 


disiinctivdly Tartar features. Later on there 
was even some tihristian influence in the 
art, :and drawings are found of defibitely 
Christian subjects. These drawings a|r ^ 
though extremely fine and delicate weti^ 
like Japanese and Chinese drawings, all 
brushwork. 

Altogether the meeting was very success* 
ful and augured well for the future of the 
new society. 

J. D. W. 
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A Short Story. 

(From the Bengali of 'Ravindra Nath 
Tagore. < 

I T was a full-moon night early in the 
month of Phagun. The youthful 
spring was sending forth in all direc¬ 
tions its breeze laden with the fragrance 
of mango-blossoms. The melodious notes 
of an untiring papi'yo* concealing itself 
within the thick foliage of an old lichi tree 
standing by the side of a tank, were pene¬ 
trating into a sleepless bedroom of the 
Mukerji family. There, Hemanto in a 
restless manner would now twist round his 
finger a lock of his wife’s hair, now beat 
herclioon against her wristlet to produce a 
tinkling sound and now pull at the chaplet 
of flowers round her head and leave it 
hanging against her face. His mood was 
that of an evening breeze disporting round 
its beloved flower shrub, gently shaking her 
from this aide now and that side the next 
moment, in its endeavour to rouse her into 
animation. 

But Kusum sat motionless looking out of 
the open window, with her eyes immersed 
in the »oon-Iit depth of never ending space 
beyond. Her husband’s caresses seemed 
to be lost on her entirely. 

At last Hemanto clasped both the hands 
o‘ his wife and shaking them gently, said— 
“Kusum, where are you ? A patient search 

* One at the sweetest songsters in Bengal. Anglo- 
Indian. Wniefis have htck-iiaiited it-the "brain-fever 
find''which is a aheer.HW. .. ., 


through a big telescope would reveal you 
only as a small speck—you seem to have 
receded so far away. O, do come closer 
to me, dear. See how beautiful the night 
is.” 

Kusum turned her eyes from the void 
of space and directing them towards her 
husband, slowly said —“I know a mantra* 
which could in one moment shatter into 
pieces this spring night and the moon.” 

“If you do,” laughed Hemanto, “pray 
don’t utter it then. If any mantra of yours 
could bring three or four Saturdays during 
the week and prolong the nights till 5 p. m. 
the next day,—do try by all means.” 

Saying this, he tried to pull his wife a little 
closer to him. Kusum, freeing herself from 
the embrace, said—“Do you know, to-night 
I feel a longing to tell you what I promised 
to reveal only on my death-bed. To-night 
1 feel that I could endure whatever punish¬ 
ment you might inflict on me.” 

Hemanto was about to indulge in a little 
pleasantry regarding punishments by reciting 
a verse from Jaydeva when the sound of an 
angry pair of slippers was rapidly heard 
approaching. They were the familiar foot¬ 
steps of his father Harihar Mukerji, and 
Hemanto, not knowing what it meant, was 
in a flutter of excitement. 

Standing outside the door Harihar roared 
out —“Hemanto, turn your wife out of the 
house immediately.” .t‘ 

Hemanto looked at ^is wife but could 
detect no trace of surprise in her features. 

Aof:.magic words. 
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She merely buried her face within the palms 
of her hands and with all the Strength ^and 
intensity of her soul, wished that she cdIMd 
then and there melt into nothingness. It 
was the same papiya whose song floated 
into the room with the south breeze, but no 
one heard it. How endless are the 
beauties of the earth—but alas, how easily 
everything goes out of gear. 

II 

Returning from the outside Hemanto 
asked his wife—“Is it true?” 

“It is”—replied Kusum. 

“Why didn't you tell me so long ?” 

“I did make an attempt many a time — 
but I always failed. I am a wretched 
woman.” 

“Then tell me everything now.” 

Kusum gravely related the incidents in a 
firm unshaken voice. She waded barefooted 
through fire, as it were, with slow unflinch¬ 
ing steps —nobody knowing the extent to 
which she was scalded. Having heard her 
to the end. Hemanto rose and walked nut. 

Kusum thought that her husband had 
gone—never to return to her again. It did 
not strike her as anything extraordinary. 
She took it as naturally as any other occur¬ 
rence of everyday life—so dry and apathetic 
her mind had become during the last few 
moments of her existence. Only the world 
and love seemed to her as a void and make- 
believe from beginning to end. Even the 
memory of the protestations of love which 
her husband had made to her in days past 
brought to her lips a dry, hard, joyless smile, 
like a sharp cruel knife which had cut 
through her heart from end to end. She 
was thinking, perhaps, that the love which 
seemed to fill so much of one's life, which 
brought in its train such fondness and depth 
of feeling, which made even the briefest 
separation so exquisitely painful and a 
moment's union so intensely delicious, which 
seemed so boundless in its extent and eternal 
in its duration, the cessation of which could 
not be imagined even in births to come— 
and this was that love! So feeble was its 
support 1 No sooner does the priesthood hit 
it with the least little force, your “eternal” 
love crumbles into a handful of dust I Only 
a short while ago Hemanto had whispered 
to_ her—“What a beautiful night!”—The 
fWsqe night has not terminated yet, the same 


was still warbling, the same south- 
breeze still flowed into the room making 
the bed curtain shiver and the same moon¬ 
light lay on the bed next the open window, 
sleeping like a beautiful heroine exhausted 
with gaiet}'. All this was unreal 1 Love 
was more false and dissembling than even 
she herself 1 

111 

The next morning Hemanto, lagged after 
a sleepless night and looking like one dis¬ 
tracted, called at the house of Peary Sankar 
Ghosal. “What news, my son ?” —Peary 
Sankar greeted him. 

Hemanto, flaring up like a big fire, said 
in a trembling voice—“You have defiled 
our caste. You have brought destruction 
on us.—And you will have to rue for it." 
He could not say further as he felt choked. 

“And yuu have preserved my caste, 
prevented my ostracism from the community 
and patted me on the back affectionately !”- 
said Peary Sankar with a slight sarcastic 
smile. 

Hemanto wished that his Brahmin-fury 
could reduce Peary Sankar to ashes in a 
moment—but his rage burnt only himself, 
while Peary Sankar sat before him unscath¬ 
ed and in the best of health. 

“Did I ever do you any harm ?”— demand¬ 
ed Hemanto in a broken voice. 

“Let me ask you one question,”—said 
Peary Sankar. “My daughter my only 
child—what harm had she done your father i 
You were very young then and probably 
don't know. Listen then. Now, don't you 
excite yourself. There is much humour in 
what I am going to relate to you. 

“You were quite small when my son-in- 
law Navakanto ran away to England after 
stealing my daughter's jewels. You might 
however faintly recollect the commotion 
in the village when he returned as a 
barrister five years later. Or, perhaps, you 
were unaware of it, being at school in 
Calcutta at the time. Your father arrogat¬ 
ing to himself the lead of the community, 
declared that if .1 .sent my daughter to her 
husband’s home, I must renounce her for 
good and never again allow her to cross my 
threshold. 1 fell at your father's feet and 
implored him saying —“Brother, save me 
for the nonce. I will make the boy swallow 
cow-dung and go through the prayatchittam 
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ceremony. Do take, him back into caste.* 
But your father remaimed obdurate. For 
my part, I could not disown my only child, 
and, bidding good bye to my village 
and my connections betook myself to 
Calcutta., There too my troubles followed 
me. When i had made every arrangement 
for my nephew’s marriage, your father 
stirred up the girl’s people and they broke 
the match off. Then 1 took a solemn vow 
that if there was a drop of Brahmin blood 
flowing in my veins, 1 would avenge myself. 
You understand the business to some 
extent now, don’t you ? But wait a little 
longer. You would enjoy it when I tell 
you the whole story--it is rather interesting. 

“When you were attending college, one 
Biprodass Chatterjee used to live next 
door to your lodgings. I'he poor fellow' 
is dead now. In his house lived a child- 
widow called Kusum, the destitute orphan 
of a Kayesth gentleman. The girl was 
extremely pretty and the old Brahmin was 
very anxious to shield her from the hungry 
gaze of college .students. But, for a young 
girl to throw dust in the eyes of her old 
guardian, was not at all a difficult task. 
She frequently used to go up to the top 
of the roof to hang her washings to dry, 
and I believe, you too found your own roof 
best suited for your studies. Whether you 
two spoke to each other when on your 
respective roofs I cannot tell, but the girl’s 
deportment excited suspicion in the old 
man’s mind. She made frequent mistakes 
in her household duties and like Parvati 
engaged in her devotions, began gradually 
to renounce food and sleep. On evenings, 
she would sometimes burst into tears in 
the presence of the old gentleman, without 
any apparent reason. 

“Eventually he discovered that you two 
saw each other from the roofs pretty fre¬ 
quently and that you even went the length 
of absenting yourself from college to sit 
on the roof at midday with a book in your 
hand—you had suddenly grown so fond of 
solitary study. Biprodass came to me for 
advice and told me everything. ‘Uncle,’ 
said I to him, ‘for a long while you have 
been cherishing a desire to go on a pil- 
grimage to Benares. You had better do 
>t now, leaving the girl in my charge. I 
will take care of her.’ 

“So he went I lodged the girl in the 
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house of Sripati Chatterjee, passing him 
off as her father. What happened next is 
known to you. I feel a great relief to-day, 
having told you everything from the begin¬ 
ning. It sounds like a romance - doesn’t 
it? I have an idea of turning it into a book 
and getting it printed. But 1 am not a 
writing-man myself. They say my nephew 
has some aptitude that way—I will 
him to write it for me. But the best thing 
would be if you should collaborate with 
him, because the conclusion of the story 
is not know’n to me so well.” 

Without paying much attention to the 
. i:uliuliiig remarks of Peary Sankar, 
Memanto asked—“Did not Kusum object 
to this marriage ?” 

“Well,” said Peary Sankar, “it is very 
difficult to guess. You know, my boy, how 
female minds are constituted. When they 
say *no’ they mean ‘yes’. During the first 
few days after her removal to the new 
home, she went almost crazy at not seeing 
you. You too seemed to have discovered 
her new address somehow, as you used to 
lose your way after starting for college 
and loiter about in front of Sripati’s house. 
Your eyes did not appear to be exactly in 
search of the Presidency College though, as 
they were directed towards the windows of 
a private dwelling house through which 
nothing but insects and the hearts of moon¬ 
struck young men could obtain access. I 
felt very sorry for you both. I could see 
that your studies were being seriously 
interrupted and that the plight of the girl 
was very pitiable also. 

“One day I called Kusum to me and said 
- ‘Listen to me, my daughter. I am an old 
man and you need feel no delicacy in my 
presence. I know whom you desire at heart. 
Fhe young man's condition is hopeless too. 
I wish I could bring about your union.’ At 
this Kusum suddenly melted into tears and 
ran away. On several evenings after that 
1 visited Sripati’s house and calling Kusum 
to me, discussed with her matters relating 
to you and so I succeeded in gradually pre¬ 
vailing over her shyness. At last when I 
said that i would try to bring about a 
marriage, she asked me—‘blow can it be ?’ 
‘Never mind’, I said, ‘I would pass you off 
as a Brahmin maiden.’ After a good deal 
of argument she begged me to find out 
whether you would approve of it. ‘Wfiat 
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nonsense,’ repli^ 1,- ‘the bojf is well-high 
mad as it wefe, what's the use of disclosing 
all these complications to him ? Let 
ceremony be over smoothly and then—all's 
well that ends well. Especially as there is 
not the slightest risk of its ever leaking 
out, why go out of the way to make a 
f^low miserable tor life ?’ 

,2“! do not know whether the plan had 
Kusum's assent or not. At limes she wept 
and at other times she remained silent. 
If I said—'Let us drop it then’—she would 
become very restless. When things were 
in this condition, I sent Sripati to you with 
the proposal of marriage, you consented 
without a moment’s hesitation. Every 
thing was settled. 

“Shortly before the day fixed, Kusum 
became so obstinate that I had the greatest 
difficulty in bringing her round again. 
'Do let it drop, uncle’—she said to me 
constantly. ‘What do you mean, you silly 
child,’ I rebuked her, ‘how can we back 
out now when everything has been settled ?’ 

“‘Spread a rumour that 1 am dead’.—She 
implored. ‘Send me away somewhere’. 

“‘What would happen to the young man 
then?’—said I. ‘He is now in the seventh 
heaven of delight expecting that his long- 
cherished desire would be fulfilled to¬ 
morrow ;—and today you want me to send 
him the news of your death ? The result 
would be that tomorrow 1 shall have to 
bear news of his death to you and the same 
evening yoiir death would be reported to 
me. Do you imagine, child, that 1 am 
capable of committing a girl-murder and 
a Brahmin-murder at my age ?’ 

“Eventually the happy marriage was 
celebrated at the auspicious moment, and 
I felt relieved of a burdensome duty I owed 
to myself. What happened afterwards you 
know best.” 

“Couldn’t you stop alter having done us 
an irreparable injury ?”- burst out Hemanto 
after a short silence. “Why have you given 
it out now T' , 

With the utnrost composure, Peary 
Sankar replied—“When I saw that all 
arrangements'had been made for the 
wedding of your sister, I said to myself— 
‘Well, I have fouled the caste of tme 
Brahmin, but that Was only from a sense of 
doty.' Here, another > Bramin’s caste sis 
Ifnperifled and this time R is my plain duty 


to prevent it’. So 1 wrote to them saying 
that 1 was in a position 10 prove thwe you 
had taken the daughter of a smira for 
■wife.” 

Conirolling himself with a gigantic effort. 
Hemontq said -“What will become of thi.s 
girl whom I shall abandon now? Would 
you give her food and shelter?” 

“I have done what was mine to do,” 
replied Peary Sankar calmly, “ft is no part 
of my duty to look after the discarded 
wives of other people. Anybody there? 
Get a glass of green cocoanut milk for 
Hemanto Babti with ice in it. And some 
pan too.” 

Hemanto rose and took his departure 
without waiting for this luxurious hospi¬ 
tality. 

IV 

It was the fifth night of the waning of the 
moon—and the night was dark. No birds 
were singing. The lichi tree by the tank 
looked like .a smudge of ink on a back¬ 
ground a shade less deep. The south-breeze 
was blindly roaming about in the darkness 
as though in a .state of somnambulism. 
The stars in the sky with vigilant unblink- 
ing eyes were trying to penetrate the 
darkness in their effort to fathom some 
mystery or other. 

No light shone in the bedroom. Hemanto 
was sitting on the side of the bed next the 
open window, gazing at the darkness in 
front of him. Kusum lay on the floor 
clasping her husband’s feet with both her 
arms and her face resting on them. 'I'ime 
stood like an ocean hushed into stillness. 
On the background of eternal night Fate 
seemed to have painted this one single 
picture for all time—annihilation on every 
side, the judge in the centre of it apd the 
guilty one at his feet. 

The sound of slippers was heard again. 
Approaching the iioor, Harihar Mukerji 
said—“You have had enough time,—I 
can’t allow you more. Turn the girl out 
of the house,” 

Kusum, as she beard this, embraced her 
husbarid’s feet with all the ardour of a life¬ 
time, covered them with kisseS, and touching 
her forehead to them reverentially, with¬ 
drew herself. 

Hemanto lose and walking to the door, 
said—“fiather, 1 won’t forsake my wife."' 
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Importance of Comparative Study. 
IFFERENT peopW have evolved differ¬ 
ent systems of education in course 
of their social development and on 
the whole have achieved satisfactory results. 
Nowhere, however, the educational question 
i.s considered to be solved once for all. A 
healthy society must necessarily be dynamic. 
A static .society is doomed to decay. Insti¬ 
tutions should change with advancement 
in intellectual and moral ideals. And edu¬ 
cation, which is generally considered to be 
the most potent creative force in modern 
civilisation, should undergo modification 
and re-adjustment with new needs and 
aspirations of the time. The educational 
question, therefore, is everywhere a vital 
one, especially so in this country at the 
present moment. It has long since been 
learnt that in order to act wisely in any 
matter One must make himself familiar with 
the results worked out by others. Thus 
comparative study is now considered indis¬ 
pensable in scientific lines. To devote a 
little while to the consideration of the 
educational system of a foreign country 
may not, therefore, be unprofitable. 

Wide Influence of the German 
Educational System. 

The German system of national educa¬ 
tion has been exercising greater influence 
on the educational organizations and poli¬ 
cies of mpdeni times than any other 
system. , Ahd as regards University educa¬ 
tion Germany is unquestionably the teacher 
of the civilized world. The public schools 
of the United States have been organised 
more or less on ta independent basis in 
accordance with the peculiar needs of the 
country ; but when the old colleges of 
Harvswd, Columbia Peimsylvania and 
others twite Paiwd Into modem Universities, 
American educators took the- German 


Universities as their model. And even today, 
of all the foreign countries represented at 
the German Universities, America contri¬ 
butes the largest quota of students, and 
the Doctor’s degree from Uerlin, Hiedclberg, 
Leipzic, Gottingen and Munich is an e^a 
Sesiime to the chairs of American Univer¬ 
sities. Take again Japan. She has com¬ 
bined German discipline with American 
methods in her public schools; but her Uni¬ 
versities and professional schools are dis¬ 
tinctly based on the German model. In 
England, though venerable Oxford still 
rules her intellectual domain, the new “com¬ 
mercial" Universities of Mnnchester, Bir¬ 
mingham and others which are based on 
the German model are gradually becoming 
more and more popular; and it looks as 
though veteran Oxford and Gambridge will 
not long be able to keep their ancient heri¬ 
tage from the encroachment of those young¬ 
sters. It is not presumed here to present to 
the reader an exhaustive, nor even aii ade¬ 
quate, study of the entire educational 
system of the German Empire. The writer 
will rather endeavour to draw his or her 
attention to the subject of this paper by 
introducing certain pertinent features. To 
avoid misapprehension it should be added 
that the paper is based on a study and not 
on personal knowledge. 

Educational Ideals. 

It is needless to say that the educational 
system of tlie German empire is based on 
her political and social ideals. Here socie^ 
is classified, intelligence, power and expe¬ 
rience repose in the upper stratum of the 
society. Governmental pqwer ia largely 
excised by a particular community. Those 
in of the Government are not en¬ 

gaged in carrying out the mandate of a 
particular popular fmrty. lliey are agents 
of' the sovereign api^irited enlorce 
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social justice amidst the conflicting social 
forces. Here the emphasis is on authoitrity 
and obedience, on duties and responsibility, 
and not on rights and privileges. The 
ideal of the German educational system is 
this that a boy born under certain conditions 
will live and die under somewhat the same 
conditions, and the educational system 
should be so designed that it will make him 
as happy, prosperous and valuable as pos¬ 
sible in his particular walks of life. That 
education which by raising extraordinary 
hopes in the youngman's mind throws him 
into the doubtful struggle of competition has 
no use for the Germans. Their education is 
planned, as one observor has put it, to make 
of each future German subject the most effici¬ 
ent economic unit, so that whatever walks 
of life he is destined to follow he shall con¬ 
tribute his utmost to the strength, riches, 
the power and the fame of the fatherland. 

Institutions. 

There are in reality three classes of 
schools in Germany, nisr,, — 

(i) the “People’s School” 

( 2 I the “Real School” 

( 3 ) the Gymnasium and the University. 
None of these three classes of schools 
articulates with either of the others. 

The “People’s School.” 

The first class of schools are intended to 
impart, what the Germans ca|l elementary 
education. Tfieir carriculum is, however, 
broader and higher than that of our middle 
schools in certain matters. Again in the 
people's schools they teach certain other 
matters which are not provided for in our 
educational system. Religion, for instance, 
is a constant subject in the carriculum of 
the German schools. A certain number of 
hours are devoted each week to this subject 
and the teaching is entrusted to regular 
religious preachersand the boy attends 
the pastor's or the priest’s class according 
as his parents are protestant or catholic. 
The boy is instructed largely in the creeds 
of his church and in the geographical and 
historical facts connected with the Bible. 
If one would test the utility of religious 
education by the development of religious 
emotion in the pupil's tnind the Qermaii 
•system has not produced any enviable 
aewitsi The following story of a young 


German, who fresh from the schools of 
Hanover and proud of his education, 
emigrated to America and after learning 
the language of his adopted country decided 
to go to a Sunday School, will illustrate the 
above statement. The youngman said: 
“I had had religion in the schools ; I had 
had religion down pat I knew how far it 
was from Jerusalem to Jericho, and how 
high Mount Nebo was, and I knewthatthey 
did not know much about these things in 
America, so 1 just thought I would go to 
Sunday School and show these people some¬ 
thing, and when 1 got there, those fools, 
they did not talk about anything but how 
much the good Lord loved them and how 
much they loved the good Lord. I did not 
get a chance to show off some and I never 
w’as so disgusted in all mv life.” The teach¬ 
ers in the German People’s Schools arc 
undoubtedly better equipped than the teach¬ 
ers of our middle schools and the disci¬ 
pline is more rigid being almost of military 
character. The teacher holds absolute con¬ 
trol over his pupILs. The lollowing inci¬ 
dent will illustrate the use of his power. A 
German boy who had been making satis¬ 
factory results all along in his school failed 
to make his grades. The teacher found out 
that the boy’s food was not sufficiently 
nutritious, and he immediately notified 
the boy’s guardian to the same effect. The 
teacher then ordered the boy to bring to 
school every day an egg and a pint of milk 
and saw that this portion was consumed at 
precisely ten o’clock each forenoon. The 
order was obeyed and the boy began to 
make satisfactory results again, 

The German pupil enters the People’s 
School at six and leaves it at fourteen. If, 
however, be is intended to join the “Real 
School” or the Gymnasium he branches 
off at nine. This is the kind of elementary 
education given to the great mass of the 
German people. 

The “Real School.” 

The secortd system of German schools 
are institutions of very great utility. They 
are essentially so many business colleges 
But their curriculum •» sufficiently broad 
and cultural also. And in this harmony 
of culture with business lies the - especial 
importance of the German Real Schools. ; 
have no chtss of institutions or ins|itution 
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' I tlil.s country which can in any way 
compared with the Real Schools. These 
[MStitutiofis arc specially intended lor the 
cJiicatinn »( the German middle class. 
They givBj a good cultural education, in¬ 
cluding Mathematics, excellent training in 
English and French and a very thorough 
training in Geography, Commerce and 
Finance. This is the education of the 
captains of German industry and com¬ 
merce—financiers, bankers, manufacturers 
and business men generally. Students enter 
these schools at nine'by branching off 
from the People’s Schools, and complete 
their courses in nine years. Graduates of 
these schools are seldom permitted to enter 
the University. As a matter of fact, few of 
them care to go to the University. 

T'he Gymnasium. 

The third system begins with the Gymna¬ 
sium and ends with the University. No 
other country can show a class of Schools 
resembling this system. It is peculiar to 
Germany, and has made the fatherland 
famous throughout the world. So far as 
the intensive method of literary study is 
concerned, 1 think our old classical colleges 
(’a'i'Ci#!) of Kanyakubja, Nadia and other 
places might be regarded as somewhat 
similar to the German (iymnasium. Here, 
as in the case of the Real School, the student 
enters at nine by branching off (rom the 
People's School and has to go through a 
course of nine years of very severe training 
in Greek, Latin, French, Mathematics and a 
certain amount of natural science. By far 
the best and the most cherished part of 
his training is, however, in the German 
language and literature. The course of 
studies is exceedingly hard even for the 
bright students, not to speak of the dull. 
Yet in Germany it is a great disgrace to 
fail in the Gymnasium examination. Conse- 
t|uently there occur every year not a few 
suicides among the unsuccessful candidates. 
I his anomalous situation has naturally 
created a certain amount of opposition to 
• he present system of Gymnasium instruc¬ 
tion. The Kaiser himself has expressed 
his views in favour of reform. As a matter 
of fact His Majesty seems id be of opinion 
•hat the man of the modem time should 
first know the needs and requirements of 
•he modern world, and then he may study 


things of the past ; so in his opinion much 
of the students’ time which is now spent 
in the study of Greek and Latin might 
more profitably be devoted to subjects of 
modem utility. For instance, in a speech 
which he delivered some years ago before 
a gathering of Berlin School T eachers, he 
said that students instead of beginning 
with Greek and Roman History, which is 
the present practice, should begin with 
contemporary history and trace it back to 
the past. But although there is this opposi¬ 
tion from certain quarters, public opinion is 
still in favour of the present system, be¬ 
cause it is generally recognised that the 
Gymnasiums, in spite of all its delects, pro¬ 
duces astonishing results. “The graduate 
of the Gymnasium,” to quote the words of 
an American observer whom we referred 
to before, “can read Latin and Greek ut 
sight, and not only read them but compose 
them. He can translate French with the 
greatest ease, and even speak French well 
enough, so that a Frenchman can under¬ 
stand it without any difficulty whatever,” 
Moreover, says the same authority, the 
rigid system of the gymnasium life developes 
“a loyal, highly disciplined, exceedingly 
efficient, worthy subject.” 

T’he University. 

.\fter the Gymnasium naturally comes the 
University. T'he German University, it may 
be observed here, is not simply a governing 
board ; it is a teaching institution consist¬ 
ing of a group of co-operating schools 
representing various branches of learning. 
And as soon as the gymnasium graduate 
enters the University he realises that he is in 
a new world. If the gymnasium may be 
taken to be a school of servitude the Uni¬ 
versity is clearly a school of freedom. 
Discipline and regulation are as foreign to 
the University as they are essential to the 
Gymnasium. The authorities do not care 
to see whether the student is attending the 
lectures or what progress he is making from 
year to year. If he wants to be at the 
University about the only thing that the 
student has to do is to pay the fees. One 
would naturally ask here how under this 
lax system has been possible the great part 
that the German Universities have taken in 
the latent ion of the boundaries erf human 
knowledge—which requires disciplined and 
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intensive study—and the recognition that 
their graduates have received as the leading 
statesmen, scholars and thinkers of conti¬ 
nental Europe ; and no grea ter tribute can 
be given to German education and scholar¬ 
ship than that given by Prof. Mahaffy of 
Dublin University in a speech delivered 
sometime ago before an anniversary gather¬ 
ing of the University of Jena, in which he 
said : “If you (Germans) ever hope to con¬ 
quer our mother country come and be wel¬ 
come but conquer us by science which costs 
no blood.” Two points will answer this 
question. Firet, the German student does not 
commonly lose the disciplined habit that he 
has acquired at the Gymnasium. Secondly 
the requirements for obtaining the degree 
are hard ; thus the dread of the hnal test 
of scholarship induces in the majority of 
students a regular and intensive application 
to study. 

In describing the German University 
certain interesting customs and charac¬ 
teristics are worth noticing. They have 
a peculiar thing called academic citizenship. 
When a student—of whatever nationality 
he may be—enters a German University he 
is given a card stating that he is a citizen 
of the University. This academic citizen¬ 
ship is not a mere empty name ; it carries 
with it certain rights and immunities. If 
a University student violates any of the 
minor laws of the Community he cannot 
be arrested by an ordinary policeman. Phe 
civil authorities of the State have to ask 
the University Discipline Officer to arrest 
the student, and the penalty also must be 
executed through the University authorities. 
If the student is fined, the money is collected 
through the Discipline Officer. If he is 
imprisoned, there is the special University 
Jail under the exclusive control of the 


University authorities. And it may intere.si 
the reader to know that one of the names 
in the list of the student prisoners of the 
University of Heidelberg is that of Bismarck. 
Another feature of the German Universities 
is their student organizations called corps. 
These corps are semi-secret fraternities 
and are governed by peculiar customs. 
Often times the head quarters of these corps 
become rendezvous of beer-drinking and 
other kinds of revelry. It should, however, 
be stated in justice to the German students 
that only a small part of them—not more 
than one fourth of their number—belong to 
the corps. One of the customs of these 
corps is that every full member must have 
fought three duels. These duels are 
generally arranged by presiding officers of 
various corps. Bismarck is said to have 
fought twenty-two such duels while he was 
a student at the University of Gottingen. 
These duels generally result in more or less 
bloodshed, yet this barbarous and brutal 
practice of the dark ages has found supporters 
in modern Germany. The assumption is 
that the duels contain a valuable element of 
character building. Bismarck is said to 
have stated that one might divide German 
University students into three classes. The 
first class become book-worms, scholars and 
pedantic professors. The second class become 
useless through dissipation. The third 
class rule Europe. Apparently the “iron 
Chancellor” tried to justify his favourite 
duelling by this crude classification. 

In conclusion it must be said that if the 
German student has certain peculiar faults 
he has also certain special virtues. He has 
a very high code of honour. He believes 
he is a gentleman and he fully realises that 
a gentleman cannot do certain things. 

Satis Chandra Baso. 


TO COLONISE THE HIMALAYAS 


I N the course of a journey through the 
Himalayas, one is struck again and 
again, as so often in crossing the great 
spaces of middle India, by the paucity of 
population and the immensity of the tracts 


that lie unpeopled and untilled. There is no 
doetbt that of all unfounded statements, there 
was never one so unfounded as that India is 
overpopulated. She is shockingly, shame¬ 
fully under-populated, and, if I am not grossly 
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mistaken, her actual population is shrink¬ 
ing every year. However, to go back to 
the Himalayas, this is not a statement made 
and measured against some idea) standard 
of the food-producing powers of the earth, 
if properly worked. It is true that accord¬ 
ing to the men who ought to know best, 
the power of the earth to produce food must 
be many thousands of times what we now 
suppose. I'hat is to say if this is true, 
thousands of people could actually be main¬ 
tained for each one that is now supported. 
Uui for the moment no such dream is in my 
mind. I am accepting the standards of cul¬ 
tivation as we know them commonly today, 
and judged by these poor standards, fathom¬ 
ed with so short a line, it is still true that 
the Himalayas scarcely begin to be popula¬ 
ted at all. The tides cannot always have 
been at such ebb as now. The present 
centres of population, such as they are, must 
have been started with more sense of over¬ 
flow. The present routes of trade are ma¬ 
nifest survivals from some era of greatei 
wealth and plenty. And the works of art 
that still remain icH of an energy that de¬ 
manded more than a mere remnant of popu¬ 
lation for its display. 

Yet there is an aspect of hope even in 
a situation so fraught with regrets as this. 
The careers that other nations seek outside 
their own frontiers, India may find within 
hers! To colonise India becomes one of 
the goals of the national effort, and first and 
foremost, to colonise these vast unworked 
spaces in the most beautiful mountains in 
the world. Doubtless we shall be told 
that the lands now idle are only those which 
are unfit for cultivation. And doubtless it 
is true that the most fit are for the most 
part under the plough. One does not 
accuse the Himalayan peasant of devoting 
himself to the hardest and least promising 
soil while leaving the very best untouched. 
Phis would be contrary to all the facts of 
human nature. But the fact remains clear, 
obvious, incontestable, of resources that 
might be used lying absolutely waste, of 
^opportunities that might be created, lying 
non-existent, of a great problem unconsi- 
and potential wealth unrealised. 
Amongst other things, the climate is such 
that there is not one of the English fruits 
that could not be raised here. In many 
cases Indian fruits, oranges, lemons, walnuts, 


mangoes, and pomegranates, could be 
grown on one part, and the English apple, 
pear, cherry, plum, peach, currant, goose¬ 
berry, and raspberry, on another part of the 
same estate. That this is no vain sugges¬ 
tion is seen when one finds hillsides 
over and over again where the bo (Ficus 
religiosa) and pine grow within a few 
yards of each other. Besides the two classes 
of fruits named, it is obvious that there 
is a whole third class of such things as 
grapes, figs, tomatos, and strawberries that 
might also be cultivated. 

A very interesting question that arises 
here, is that of the use of these fruits when 
produced. We have to rid ourselves at 
this point of the modern confusion between 
money and wealth. The farmers of New 
England grow amidst hay and corn large 
quantities of apples. Now labour is so dear 
in the eastern states of America, that when 
the apples are ripe it does not pay the own¬ 
er to pjick them and convey them to 
the railway. The farmers and their friends 
speak of these facts with tears in their voices, 
as ‘poverty-’ Clearly, however, this is only 
poverty in a special and limited sense. It is 
a poverty of money combined with free food 
in abundance for the farmer, his family, his 
live stock, (pigs for instance eat apples), his 
labourers themselves, and for wayfarers 
crossing his farm. Some of us may feel 
that this kind of poverty would be quite 
bearable! Similarly, in considering the 
fruit-growing capacities of the Himalavs, 
we must remember that the first function of 
a good harvest is to be eaten, and only a 
secondary and minor function that of being 
sold. Members of the English country- 
aristocracy constantly throw away money 
buying land in the United States or Canada 
or New Zealand, ostensibly for the purpose 
of returning to nature, and leading an 
idyllic life in farming, in a beautiful climate. 
But after a few years these spendthrifts turn 
up again in their old haunts, visibly poorer 
and sadder, explaining that though their 
enterprise yielded good returns from an 
agricultural point of view, yet as there was 
no market near enough of accevss, it had 
been a failure after alt ! What our friends 
had really wanted then was not after all to 
return to nature but to make money | Not 
the simple life, but the lucrative speculation, 
had been their real dream. For this is the 
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whole meaning of the talk,, about the 
accessibility of markets. Now it muftfc^,be 
clearly understood that no country was'evier 
yet developed up to its best as a commercial 
speculation. There is an organic, ineradi¬ 
cable difference between a king and a shop¬ 
keeper, aye though the king rule •only a 
rood, and the shopkeeper speculate in 
square miles of territory. And difference 
is that the king loves his land, and desires 
its good for its own sake, while the shop¬ 
keeper-looks only to turn its produce into 
money, pounds, shillings, and pence. 

The true ideal for the farmer, .whatever 
be his crops, and-whlatever the latitude and 
longitude of his country, is to produce on the 
farm everything that is necessary for the 
farm, and to sell only such few superfluities 
as may be required for the buying in of a few 
foreign luxuries, such as books, medicines, 
or tobacco. This is the ideal of every 
country that has an old-established agri¬ 
cultural civilis.ition. It is the idea) of 
Ireland and of France. It is also the ideal 
of the Indian dharmma. The East Bengal 
farmer will tell us that it is adharmmic to 
take to the bazaar the rice that is needed 
for household food or stores. 

Similarly, to farm with an eye in the first 
place, not to the home but to the market 
is adharmmic. Yet the necessities of the 
modern world have to be faced. It is a world 
in which each one of us only exist on suffer¬ 
ance of money. First we' have to pay our 
way afterwards and afterwards only as 
things stand, we may talk of pursuing our 
ideal. How then is the fruit farm in the 
Himalayas to pay its way ? It so happens 
that there is already such a longing awa¬ 
kened in India at large for many of the 
English fruits in question, and also that 
railway transport is so largely available, 
that the Himalayas might be turned into 
one vast orchard, and still find abundance 
of market for the fruit produced. This 
would apply primarily, not to the softer 
fruits of course but to apples, pears, plums, 
and peaches. Perhaps also to figs and 
grapes. Also to all the more temperate 
Indian fruits. Twenty times the oranges, 
pomegranates and walnuts now produced 
could be Consumed in india. 

When once the farm pays its way, how¬ 
ever, we must remember that the real 
problem is that of intensifying civilisation^ 


of raising the standard of comfort, of» in 
fact, deepening education amongst the 
people themselves. Only by teaching the 
hill people themselves to enjoy and to 
cultivate these new and delicious fruits can 
we do any permanent good to our country. 
It is evident that the initiative must be 
taken by members of the more advanced 
and more educated races such as the 
Bengali. But the betterment of those 
whose actual home, present and future, is 
amongst the gardens and orchards, must 
be the real end and aim. For this, it is 
not difficult to see that the first class to be 
interested must be that of the pujari 
Brahmins. What they are willing to offer 
in hhog in the temples, will sooner or later 
be eaten and appreciated by their pari- 
shoners. Thus in this and other directions 
might we look for the gradual reinstatement 
of the hill-populations in the march of hu¬ 
man culture. It is by attaching ourselves 
to the natural leaders of a people that we 
may work for the good of nations, without 
producing ruin and moral disintegration. 
I'hat these particular races have conserved 
as much as they have, of the fruits of one 
wave after another of the civilisation that 
has gone to them from the plains, is largely 
due to the resistance they oppose to com¬ 
mercialism. They will sell nothing. The 
result is that the fields that lie along 
the pilgrim-roads are subject to a certain 
amount of depredation. But the spi.rit is 
magnificent. One of my own party was 
hungry for fish, after weeks spent far from 
any possible supply. Suddenly a man ap¬ 
peared on the road with a fine fish in his 
hand, and the servants fell upon him de¬ 
manding its price. But the young peasant 
was too haughty to name any. He smiled 
as he surrendered hts prize, but he was care¬ 
less as to whether any return present was 
made or not. Again we wanted dahi. A 
man came along with a pailful. My host 
eagerly asked him his price. “No; No; 
you may drink as much as you like, but 1 
wont sell,” was his reply, as he good- 
humouredly set down his pail. This may 
seem provoking, or inexplicable to our com¬ 
mercialised age. But it is the voice of aself- 
coTitained civilisation. It is the condition 
that alone has made possible the conserva¬ 
tion that the hill races have admirably 
achieved. 
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Of one thing we may be sure. A very 
early and a very notable influx of civilisa¬ 
tion must have come to the whole region of 
Kumaon and Garhwal with the Buddhist 
missionaries sent to the Himavant by Asoka. 
And their mode of work must have been 
just to settle down and found a monastery, 
wherein to live the monastic life. Their 
education and their message percolated 
silently. We may be sure of that. They 
made themselves part of the life around 
them. And the result has been the establish¬ 
ment of centres of thought and scholarship 
that remain to-day, modified in form but still 


in the old places, still integral, still vital to 
the life about them. Fortunately religion 
is always present to provide a missionary 
impulse, to numbers of people who could 
not be Induced to upset their lives for the 
vague advancement of civilisation or the 
spread of educatioov The Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj have already I understand, establish¬ 
ed a mission in the Khasya Hills. Is it 
impertinent to bring to their notice the 
old-time methods of the Buddhist Missions 
in Garhwal, and the present day needs of 
all the mountain races? 

N. 


MEN I HAVE SEEN 


I have been requested by the editor of this 
journa), to note down at my leisure 
moments, the memorable things that 
linger in my memory about the remarkable 
personalities I have come across during the 
cemrse of my life. Such notes, it is believed, 
will have a morally elevating influence 
on the conduct and character of the rising 
generation. Believing such a thing to be 
possible, I have agreed, in spite of the 
infirmities of age and ill health, to comply 
with the request, am going to write down 
the reminiscences of some of our great 
men. But in doing so it is not my intention 
If) give anything like a complete or con¬ 
nected account of any life ; for that I must 
leave the reader to other sources of inform¬ 
ation, confining myself only to such things 
as came under my personal observation 
and seemed to be characteristic of the 
men whom it was my pleasure and privilege 
to know. 

!. 

The Personal Reminiscences of Pandit 
I swAR Chandra Vidyasagar. 

One of the first remarkable personalities 
1 came in contact with—was Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar. ft happened in this 
way. I was brought to Calcutta in June 
1856, by my father, who was then a 
teacher in the Government Bengali School 
■n Calcutta. I was a boy of nine years 


then and came to reside in the Calcutta 
residence of my maternal uncle, the late 
Pandit Dwarakanath Vidyabhusan, subse¬ 
quently the far-famed editor of the 
^maprakash. It was something like a large 
lodging-house where only men of different 
ages, some students and others otherwise 
employed, lived and messed together. 1 
longed to see a female face and see the 
maternal smile, but alas that pleasure 
was denied me, and I was left entirely in 
the company of men who by turns cooked 
their own meals and washed their own 
plates. I was the youngest amongst them 
and was loved and petted by all. But 
their company for a young child like myself 
was highly injurious. Their talk was 
coarse and vulgar, and the way in which 
some of them lived was immoral. Some of 
them actually tried to teach me bad things. 
But fortunately I was soon admitted into 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College where 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was 
the principal, to whom boys along with 
others began to look up as a hero and a 
great man. 

In the College, on our admission, we came 
under the new Vidyasagar regime, \ few 
years back Pandit Vidyasagar .had intro¬ 
duced some great changes in the College 
regulations. First he had thrown open the 
doors of the College to others than .the 
twice^born castes-r-Brahmins and Vaidyas ; 
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secondly, he had altered the old mode of 
teaching,namely,commencing with Mugdha- 
bodha^ the well-known Sanskrit gramma^, 
and had introduced in its place the practice 
of commencing the education of beginners 
with his own Bengali primers called Bodho- 
daya and Kaihamala and his introductory 
Sanskrit grammar called Vpakramanika ; 
a system disliked by the old Pandits still 
attached to the College and sometimes 
openly criticized by them, tiius giving us, 
the new comers, an opportunity for dis¬ 
cussion. Thirdly, he had introduced the 
system of payment, instead of free educa¬ 
tion. Fourthly, he had commenced the 
practice of teilching English as a second 
language in the higher classes. 1 joined the 
College in the midst of these great changes 
and was partly influenced by the new ideas, 
which by means of constant discussion 
permeated the lowest classes. Then there 
was the wide-spread widow-remarriage 
agitation, by which Society in Bengal, and 
specially the Sanskrit College, was at that 
time being convulsed. Vidyasagar’s books 
on the subject, added to the passing of a 
Government measure sanctioning such mar¬ 
riages, ranged the educated community of 
the time on two sides, and the battle was 
being fought out even amongst the Sans¬ 
krit Pandits. The Sanskrit College natur¬ 
ally became an arena where that battle 
raged with the keenest interest, and even 
we young children became participators 
in that struggle, some taking up Vidya¬ 
sagar’s side, others defending the ancient 
practice. I, for myself, from the beginning 
almost, became one of Vidyasagar’s parti¬ 
sans and earnestly took up the cause of 
reform. One cause of this was that Pandit 
Vidyasagar was a class-fellow of my 
maternal uncle Pandit Dwarakanath Vidya- 
bhusan and a fellow student and 
personal friend of my father. Pandit 
Harananda Vidyasagar. Twice or thrice a 
week he would call at our lodging to have 
a chat with my uncle and my father on his 
pet scheme, and as I was the youngest 
little creature in that lodging I attracted 
his notice and became an object of his 
affection. I became his pet, as it were. 
The first thing he would do after coming to 
our lodging was to seek me out, to pat me 
on the cheek, to make a pair of pincers of his 
two fingers and pinch my belly, which was 


rather protuberant, or to make to me little 
presents as marks of his pleasure. His 
repeated visits made our lodging a hot-bed 
of widow-remarriage agitation, and I imbib¬ 
ed its atmosphere from there. What I 
swallowed at home I disgorged at the 
College and gave rise to heated discussions 
amongst my class-mates. 

Things went on like this when in the 
cold season of the year 1856 took place the 
first remarriage of a Hindu widow, celebrat¬ 
ed in the house of Babu Rajkrishna Banerji 
situated in Sukeas Street, Calcutta. I shall 
never forget that day. They took me to 
witness the ceremony. When Vidyasagar 
Mahashay came with his friend, the bride¬ 
groom, at the head of a large procession, 
the crowd of spectators was so great that 
there was not an inch of moving space in 
the whole street, and many fell into the 
big drains which were to be seen by the 
sides of the Calcutta streets of those days. 
After the ceremony it became the subject 
of discussion e erywhere ; in the bazars and 
the shops, in the streets, in the public 
squares, in student’s lodging-houses, in 
gentlemen’s drawing rooms, in offices, and 
in distant village homes, where even women 
earnestly discussed it amongst themselves. 
The weavers of Santipore, issued a peculiar 
kind of women’s saris which contained 
woven along its borders the first line of a 
newly composed song, which went on to 
say—**May Vidyasagar live long, &c.” 
Thus was an agitation kicked up, the 
like of which has seldom been witnessed 
in this country. 

Within a few months after this marriage 
there came the Indian Mutiny, and the 
quarrel of Vidyasagar with Mr. Gordon 
Young the Director of Public Instruction, 
on account of which he resigned Govern¬ 
ment service and entered upon a new and 
hard struggle to maintain his position in 
life and to cope with the new responsibili¬ 
ties thrust upon him, by the widow-re¬ 
marriage movement. 

From this time for one or two years 1 
lost personal touch with Pandit Vidyasagar. 
He became involved in struggles which 
made his visits to our lodging rare. From 
1859 his visits again became frequent, be¬ 
cause he was one cf the projectors of the 
Somaprakask — my uncle’s well-known paper. 
He would come to my uncle to hold 
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personal conference w.th him and to spur 
him on in the new undertaking. But this 
also ceased within a short time, for my 
uncle soon became the sole editor and pro* 
prietor of the paper, and after being once 
led into the work soon took it up in right 
earnest and threw into it his whole strength. 
The Somaprakash soon rose to be an epoch- 
making paper in Bengal. It changed the 
whole tone of Indian journalism. 

From this time till 1868 I lived without 
any personal contact with the great Pandit, 
progressing in my colle^ studies, and pass¬ 
ing out of boyhood, living most of the time 
in the suburbs. Even during that period 
wherever I met the great Pandit, he manifest¬ 
ed the same interest in me, and showed the 
same affection. 

In the year 1868 one of my class-fellows, 
the late Pandit Yogendranath Vidyabhusan, 
lost his first wife, and sought my advice as 
to the course he should follow; because 
his friends and relations began to press him 
for a second marriage. We two friends 
held consultation together and as the 
cause of the remarriage of Hindu widows 
was uppermost in our minds we decided 
upon a widow-remarriage. A young Hindu 
widow was soon found out, and I 
approached Pandit Vidyasagar, seeking his 
aid in getting up that match. The Pandit 
threw himself heart and soul into the 
affair, and materially helped us in going 
through the ceremony. He procured the 
Brahmin priest who was to preside at the 
ceremony; made material contributions 
towards feeding a pretty large number of 
guests ; made valuable presents to the bride ; 
and personally graced the ceremony with 
his presence. There was one little bit of 
incident in connection with that day’s 
gathering which was characteristic of the 
great Pandit’s habitual good humour. A 
friend of his who was one of the guests, 
came there with his little daughter, a 
girl of nine or ten. This friend made his 
daughter bow at the feet of Pandit 
Vidyasagar, whereupon the latter blessed 
her with the following benediction—‘‘May 
you live long, my little daughter, may you 
he united to a suitable bridegroom, but 
then become a widow, and may I have the 
opportunity of getting you married again.” 
I his curious benediction naturally gave 
rise to general laughter ; when the great 


Pandit also laughed heartily, and said, 
if the daughters of his friends did not 
become widows how was he to carry out 
his pet idea ? It was so unpopular amongst 
his countrymen. 

After this ceremony we, the promoters 
of the remarriage, were put to very severe 
persecution. My friend who had married 
the widow was boycotted not only by his 
friends and relations but even by the ordinary 
class of Hindu servants. None would 
serve under them. At this extremity, finding 
my friend and his wife altogether deserted 
and solitary, I went to reside with 
them. When we were thus Ijving together. 
Pandit Vidyasagar made it a rule to pay 
us visits almost every other day to cheer 
us up by his company. His visits were 
sources of great pleasure to us. He would 
tell us .Ic'ii^hiftil little stories about his past 
experiences, and make funny observations 
about men and things which made us laugh 
heartily and in a manner forget all our 
trials and sufferings. 

One day the Pandit came with quite 
another purpose. He came to carry on a 
wordy warfare with the brother of my 
friend's wife who was a co-lodger with us. 
Somebody had reported to Vidyasagar 
some remarks of this young man about the 
Pandit himself. It was not in the nature 
of the Pandit to bear a private grudge, or 
to harbour anything in secret. He loved fair 
dealing and open-faced truth, always made 
It a point to clear up misunderstandings with 
those he loved by open dealing. He came 
that day to clear that matter up. It was 
about certain observations said to have been 
made by Vidyasagar himself which the 
latter did not remember, and considered 
extremely unlikely. My young friend, 
with whom the Pandit had come to 
clear up matters, desperately stuck to 
his first assertion and would not withdraw 
his remarks in spite of the Pandit's ap¬ 
parent displeasure. Vidyasagar, who was 
a fiery Brahmin all through, lost his temper, 
hurled his invectives against the young 
man, and left our lodging tike an enraged 
lion. I entreated him to stop and go into 
the inner apartments and see my friend’s 
wife, hoping her very sight would calm 
him down. But paying no heed to my 
request, he ran home, at the rate of ‘to 
minutes per mile. After he left us we 
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found fault with the young man for his 
ill manners when speaking to such a 
man. The next morning we sent him to 
beg pardon of the Pandit. He went, and 
finding Vidyasagar absent from home, 
quietly sat waiting for him. When Pandit 
Vidyasagar returned, he was surprised to 
see the former sitting in his study, and 
said—“I doubt not you come to beg pardon. 
What a fool you must be not to allow me 
the gratification of cherishing an angry 
feeling even tor two days? I flew from you 
in anger only yesterday,' and you come this 
morning to beg pardon. Let my anger 
have a little time to cool, I am coming to 
yours in a day or two.” So before the apology 
was actually offered the pardon was grant¬ 
ed. When we heard this little story of 
reconciliation our merriment was great. 
We wondered to think what a genuinely 
good man was this great Bengali reformer. 

There was another memorable incident 
which happened during this period of our 
intercourse. One day the Pandit called, 
and found a little girl of seven or eight 
seated on my lap; and calling me her 
dada or elder brother. He had never seen 
that girl in our house. She was a neighbour’s 
tlaughtv"'. belonging to the barber caste. 
That little girl was a widow and we were 
trying to persuade her widowed mother to 
consent to her remarriage. Hence was 
our interest in her and she had by that time 
become partly naturalized in our house. 
She became a little companion to my 
friend’s wile, and specially took to me as 
her kindred. She was a handsome little girl, 
not at all looking like a barber’s daughter. 
When the Pandit saw her on my lap he 
was startled and asked me who she was. 
When apprised of her history and of her 
condition he was greatly moved. The fact 
that that little child was a widow roused 
up all his old emotions; big tear drops 
began to trickle down his cheeks; he took 
her on his lap, clasped her in his arms; 
and said—she did not look like a barber’s 
daughter; and when leaving, ordered roe to 
get her admitted into the Bethune School, 
himself agreeing to pay her fees, and to send 
her and her mother in a palankin to his house 
so that he could present them to his own 
mother. 

The next day they were sent to his house 
and when the mother and daughter returned 


we were all struck to hear of the Warm 
reception they had received in the hands 
of Vidyasagar and his mother. The great 
Pandit turned up next day and held 
conference With me, about her education 
and her final remarriage. But alas ! before 
these plans could be carried out, my friend’s 
wife fell ill and died. During her illness 
the Pandit made gigantic efforts to save 
her; gave me a letter of introduction to 
one of the greatest physicians of the town, 
secured everything needful for treatment 
and attendance; and repeated his visits 
morning and evening; but alas nothing 
could save her; she expired within a week. 
It was the dreadful malady of cholera. 
Her death affected us terribly. My gr'.ef 
was very great for 1 loved her truly and 
she also clung to me as to a soothing 
companion, during a period of great per¬ 
secution and suffering. But 1 had no time 
to look to my personal grief. I became 
taken up with the work of consolation of 
my friend, of her own brother who had 
suffered so much on her account,'*and of her 
mother also who sometime before that event 
had come to dwell with us. When she 
hung on my neck in her agony, and made 
my bosom wet with her tears, one can 
easily fancy how difficult it became to 
cherish my own sorrow for the loss of a 
dearly loved friend and sister, and now I 
had to drown my own sufferings in the 
sufferings of others. Vidyasagar Mahashay 
also fully shared our sorrows; he would 
come and weep with us and would try 
his best to help me in giving consolation 
to the bereaved family. 

The first result of this sorrowful event 
was that our joint living was broken up. 
My friend went to live somewhere else, his 
mother-in-law and brother-in-law took to 
separate house-keeping, and I became soon 
involved in a new struggle. 1 publicly joined 
the Brahmo Samaj under Mr. Keshub 
Chandra Sen. 

The second result was, we lost sight of 
the little barber girl, whose case in subse¬ 
quent years turned out to be quite deplor¬ 
able. That is perhaps the saddest part of 
the stoiy. 

The fact of my joining the Brahmd Samaj 
made the heart of Vidyasagar Mahashay 
very sad, as I subsequently learned. But 
he gave expression to ho displeasuie in 
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my pfe»eiic* f Ew (omrw 
lo'the l.oyoliit'.iyMe'to -w^on? ;:he 

t h oujgh^.tAf to- {Irahtnanim ‘lyouM 

deeply Eaw*. OtEfewi*. tEe Eandtt #a» 
once the aecreta^ of the 7Wt<«>Eee2fi>«i Sai^ 
of MahafeE* Ofeventira Nath Tagore, a<i<l wai 
also a tegitlar contributor to its jotirnal, 
the Tatwjdhodhini Patrika; consequently 
his sympatines were with those who acted 
from their convictions. 

Within a few years after my joining the 
BrahmO Samaj my father left my village 
home in despair and went lo spend his re¬ 
maining years in Benares. Vidyasagar 
Mahashay did not quite like this proceeding, 
as will be manifest from the '•i||(,w i[>^ in¬ 
cident. During his residence in Benares, 
my father once visited Calcutta, and as his 
usual practice was, called at the house of 
his friend Pandit Vidyasagar, The latter 
who had scant regard for the forms of 
orthodox Hinduism taunted my father for 
his settling down in Benares. The follow¬ 
ing is the substance of the conversation, 
that took place between them, as reported 
to me by a third party who was present 
on that occasion. 

Vidyasagar--Well Haran, you haVe 
settled down in Benares; but have you 
learnt to smoke gnti/Vi? 

My father-—What connection is there be¬ 
tween settling down in Benares and smok¬ 
ing ganja ? 

Vidyasagar -Don’t you .see, according to 
popular belief, as soon as you die in Benares 
vou are to become the god Shiva. But 
Shiva is a notorious gaw/a-smoker. Is it not 
the wiser course then to habituate yourself to 
ganja smoking ? Otherwise the first experi¬ 
ment ntay be a sore trial to you. 

Soon after my joining the Brahmo 
S.iniaj, my father expelled me with my wife 
and my infant daughter from his house and 
we came to reside in Calcutta. Vidyasagftr 
M ili.okhay did not lose sight of us, but went 
on making kind inquiries about us, and 
K'ving me such advice as be thought 

I'here was one incident that , took place 
Within ithis period which is worth record* 
"IB. Though ttlH a atudeht, ! was keeping 
“P a separate house with my young wile 
and my infant daughter with great 
difficulty^ managing my expenses from 
H'liolarship funds. During thh petiod 

8 - * . 


hard cxmflfct, a vschool-fellow of mine, 
who ;iiad married a widow and had been 
accordti^y discarded by his father, whifi- 
was a rich ihha of the town, and had some * 
time ago left Calcutta and gone to the N. 
W. Provinces, on a change, suddenly turned 
Up one morning at the door of my house, 
dtrectly from the Railway Station, with 
his wife and child, himself in an advanced 
state of disease. This friend’s conduct in 
the past had not been commendable and 
his friends had enough reason for turning 
cold shoulders to him. But my case was 
quite different that day. He had come 
to my dooj without intirn^ion, himself 
unwell and his wife and dKid in a state 
of destitution. 1 could not refuse him 
admission into the house, especially when 
I remembered that F had a hand in his 
marriage. Somehow we made room for 
them in the small house, and at once 
placed him under medical treatment. But 
his disease showed no sign of improve¬ 
ment, and we began to entertain grave 
doubts as to his final recovery. At this 
stage he requested me, to exert my infiu- 
ence towards bringing his father to see him, 
and to secure a reconciliation between 
them. K% I was personally unknown to 
his father the request seemed to be a 
difficult one. Yet it made me very sorry 
to think that this last request, as 1 thought 
it then, ol a friend should go unfulfilled. 
Meditating upon this question it struck me 
that Pandit Vidyasagar was a great friend 
of his Father, and had considerable influ¬ 
ence on him, and the thing, that 1 found 
difficult to achieve on my account, might 
be accomplished through his aid. Where¬ 
upon one morning 1 called on him. ' Love 
is such a thing! From my very look he 
could gather that there was something 
preying on ray mind and before I opened 
my Ups he began the conversation by 
asking-—“What is it that troubles you 7*’ 
Then I related the whole story to him. 

I did not know b^ore that the Pandit had 
heard something from the father, of my 
friend, about the latter's previous conduct, 
which had given rise to deep dissatis^ytion. 
He broke out in an outburst ol passionate 
retepunent, severely scolded me for k^tepiug 
cohOeCtion with such persons, Or receiving 
them in my house, and plainly tpM; me 
he would! sooner whip than hel)> such 
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miscreants. 1 was stupefied and dumb ; and 
all my hopes about moving him it^his 
matter vanished like a dream. Fte a 
lew minutes I sat there speechless, marking 
the waves of resentment passing on that 
great, .countenance and pondering over the 
plan to be followed next. At last I began 
to move, I rose and bowed at his feet only 
remarking,--“Alas 1 his last request I am 
unable to fulfil.” These words, it seemed, 
brought round the great man. He ordered 
me to take my seat again and tried to ex¬ 
plain his great outburst, concluding with 
a promise that he would bring my friend’s 
father to my house the next morning. He 
literally kept that promise and "brought the 
dying man’s father to my house next 
morning. An interview took place between 
father and son, from which field we both 
retired, the Pandit spending the time in 
making inquiries about the pecuniary condi¬ 
tion of my friend and his plans and purposes. 
Coming to know that their condition was 
quite miserable and that those expenses were 
being somehow' met by me, he placed a 
currency note of ten rupees in my hands 
asking me to see that my friend’s wife and 
child might not suffer. When he left, amongst 
our friends we talked over this strange 
phenomenon of his wishing to whip a man 
at one moment, and offering pecuniary 
aid for his wife and child at the next. 

There was another incident which happen¬ 
ed soon after which bore testimony to another 
trait of the great Pandit’s character. His 
venerable mother was recently dead and he 
was so overwhelmed with sorrow that he 
temporarily retired from Calcutta and was 
living in a garden-house in the suburbs, 
where his friends thought it better not to 
disturb him by their visits. I too gave up 
the practice of occasionally seeing him. 
For months together it was found that the 
least thing that revived the memory of his 
mother would make him weep like a child. 
During this period two young men came 
to reside with some Brahmo friends at a 
students’ lodging house. Their past history 
was a interesting one. They belonged, they 
said, to respectable middle class families in 
the Madras Presidency; but being attracted 
totyards Christianity they had to leave 
their native place and came to Bombay 
upder, Christian guardianship. For some 
reasons their baptism was deferred and they 


were sent up to Calcutta to be placed in 
the St. Xavier’s College for education At 
this stage they came in contact with a 
Brahmo young man who was a student o( 
that Colrege. Prom what they heard ol 
Brahmoism and of the Brahino Satnitj from 
this young man, they became ansious to 
see Mr. Keshub Chandra ^n, whb,advised 
them to put up with the yoiing Brahmos 
of that students’ lodging. Here they came 
in contact with me. Their Hindu friends and 
relatives in Madras not having allowed any 
pecuniary aid to them and the Brahmo 
Samaj being too poor 10 render any aid in 
that way, they were at that time main¬ 
taining themselves by going about to 
see well-to-do citizens of Calcutta and 
raising subscriptions on their own behalf. 
This sort of existence became too burden¬ 
some for them. They had secured the 
signatures of a number of Calcutta magnates, 
for instance, in a subscription book, by 
visiting the British Indian A.ssnciation on 
one of its committee days. But the 
greatest possible difficulty was experienced 
in realizing those subscriptions. They 
returned day after day from the doors ol 
these big men - either thedurwan not having 
permitted them to see the master, or the 
Dewan Babu having dismissed them will) 
orders to come some other time. Thus 
precious time was lost in wandering about 
from door to door, and their needs were 
far from being supplied. At this stage 
they came to me and entreated me to use 
my influence with Pandit Vidyasagar to 
get some promise of help for them. Inas¬ 
much as the latter was going throdgh a 
period of mourning, I could not take them 
to his suburban residence, nor could I give 
them a letter. At this extremity they 
decided upon seeing the great reformer 
without my letter of introduction. The 
following is the report they gave me after 
their return. After hearing their whole 
story, Vidyasagar Mahashay first showed 
marked displeasure; declaring their suffer¬ 
ings to be a fit punishment for deserting 
their parents; but soon relented and 
showed comidecable sympathy with their 
present trials. He strongly censured the 
cruel and irresponsible conduct of the 
rich men of Calcutta in first signing their 
names in a sttbscription boob arjd after¬ 
wards leaving the boys to the mercy 
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underlings. He took the subscription 
l>(>ok frtnu them, toi^ out the pages con¬ 
taining (he signatures and threw the books 
avvay« asking them never to seek interview 
with these rich men again. He concluded 
by promising them a monthly help of twenty 
rupees till they heard from their friends and 
and relations in Madras. He also gave a 
tetter to his manager in Calcutta, in which 
there was an order to pay an additional 
thirty rupees for any emergency that might 
occur. 

Within a few year* I became quite 
absorbed in Brahmo Samaj work and could 
see him only occasionally when the talk 
mostly turned on his splended library 
of which he was so fond. His library, on 
which he had spent thousands, was a sight 
worth seeing and it was a pleasure to me 
to have a look at the books. 

The following incidents perhaps hap¬ 
pened during this period. On one occasion 
a Madrasi friend of mine came with his wife 
to spend some time with us in Calcutta. 
They were my guests. I'hey wished very 
much to see the widow-marriage reformer. 
I took both of them to see the Pandit. He 
gave them a hearty welcome, invited them 
to dinner one day and presented a beauti¬ 
ful sari to my friend’s wife. After thii, 
one afternoon we were surprised to fin^ 
Vidyasagar Mahashay coming to iny house 
in a carriage to take my friend and his 
wife out for sight-seeing. When my friends 
returned they were quite enthusiastic about 
the manner in which the great Pandit had 
entertained them. 

On another occasion I was sitting with 
the venerable Pandit in his study when an 
nid woman belonging to the Eurasian 
community "turned up with a written 
petition for pecuniary help. Looking 
«nto the petition he said, “Why don’t you 
Ko to your own people, I mean to Christians? 
I'he wants of the native population are 
too many and too urgent for our charity,” 
But before he could finish the sentence he 
observed that the woman was panting from 
exertion in ascending the steps. He at 
stopped, went up to her and said—- 
“Oh, you are panting, why did you not 
^^nd up the petition from downstairs? 
I hey have done wrong by letting you 
come up, Sh^l I call my servant with a fan 
to fan yw By (hat time Mtn was a little 


m 

stronger and said that she did not want 
to be fanned. Without a further wo^. 
the Pandit opened his box and gave her 
five or ten rupees, the exact sum 1 do not 
remember. 

The third occasion also was a memorable 
one. A well-known educated Bengali, a 
dear Friend of Pandit Vidyasagar, once came 
to Calcutta for the treatment of a niece of 
his, whose mind was wandering. She was 
a favourite child of the family, and one of 
Viiivasagar’s pets. She was a young woman 
then, a mother of children. Since the out¬ 
break of her malady she became an object 
of anxious care to Pandit Vidyasagar as 
well as her family. They came and began 
to live in a house, on one of the public 
streets of the town, where Pandit Vidya¬ 
sagar was a daily visitor. As a mark of her 
wandering mind the diseased lady took into 
her head the fancy that she would eat rio- 
thing unless Viilvasagar offered it to her 
mouth. So she shut up her mouth and 
went on fasting. When the thing was re¬ 
ported to the great Pandit he smiled and 
offered to come to the house twice daily 
to feed her. He would sit by her as a 
father, coax her with many endearments, 
then take up the morsel in his hand and pre¬ 
sent it to her, when she would open her 
mouth and swallow it. This thing went on 
for many days. People were struck to sec 
how the Pandit not only made time to 
come to the house twice every day, but 
laid aside the ordinary caste scruples for 
feeding, though a Brahmin himself, a Sudra 
woman, simply because she was the daughter 
of a valued friend of his, and one whom 
he had loved almost from her infancy. Now 
during this his visiting period, one day, 
myself with a friend of mine called at the 
house to pay our respect to the uncle of that 
lady. There were a number of other men, 
who had also called for a similar purpose. 
Finding it more agreeable to sit in the 
open Veranda of the house by the side of 
the street, we were all seated there, when 
the great Pandit arrived. He was delighted 
to find so many of us there, a great treat 
for his social instincts. He requested us to 
stay on till he finished his feeding business 
and returned. We did so. He came and 
began bts stones, which kept all of us 
in roars of laughter. At last he requt^ted 
his friend to send for a few pice 
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worth of M**w ’of rice, used 

by the poor men of Bengal). When,A^»r«V 
was brought, he requested lu to eat it^ a&d 
he also' began to make bis tiffin out of it.> 
Just iaiicy the picture of Pandit fswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar sitting with his friends 
in the open by the side of a public street 
and chewing Murie. Just at that moment 
there came a Bengali Christian street- 
preacher, who knew me personally. He 
drew nigh unto me, was struck to And me 
chewing Murtt, and began conversation by 
asking me what I thought about my 
salvation. He plainly told me that my 
Brahmoism would not do and that I had 
come only half way and was halting on the 
road. Pandit Vidyasagar was immensely 
amused by his talk and wanted to make 
fun of him. The Christian had never seen 
the Pandit, it seemed, for otherwise he would 
have been more respectful towards him. 
The Pandit said, “Leave those young fellows, 
sir, they have yet enough time to think 
of their salvation ; come to us, old rogues, 
who are about to depart this life.” That 
mode of address should have been enough 
for the Christian preacher to find the spirit 
in which the invitation came. But he did 
not see it. Full of enthusiasm he went to 
the side where the Pandit was sitting and 
began his preaching. A few witty remarks 
of the former convinced him that the tone 
and temper of the old man was quite 
different from what he wanted. Within 
a few mirrutes he left Vidyasagar’s presence 
in a rage, saying “What an old reprobate 
sinner you must be, to treat such things 
thus. You are sure to rot in hell.” There 
was a hearty laughter after the man left. 
The Pandit said to me, “Don't let him 
knohr my name, then he will be furtlm 
shocked. I oitly wanted to make a little 
fun oyer these men's habit of preaching 
to others in season and out of season.” 

Two more personal reminiscences linger 
in my memory and seem to be worth 
recording. Some time during the succeeding 
years, when ray eldest daughter Hemlata 
wus a girl ^ fifteen ot sixteen years 
and was studying a ctass-book which 
contained an extract from Pandit Vidya- 
sagar's preface to the first edition of his book 
on the remarriage of Hindu widows, she 
became an admirer nl the style as well of 
ttm ideas contained in if.. me had heard of. 


the Partdit from me mtd- 'was lonhing.up 
to him as a hero' and a greet AMUs;: .’But 
after reading that extract bet adniityfion 
for the reformer beiakrhe, great, and she 
requested ra1^ to take her to see the great 
raanonce. It at once struck me that it was 
certainly an omission not to have intro¬ 
duced her to the great reformer. So I Went 
to him at once to arrange for a visit. The 
next day as I was Uiking Hemlata in a 
carriage, she observed—“Papa, Vidyasagar 
Mahashay is an old Pandit, he is In favour 
of widow remarriage, hut dues he like 
keeping girls unmarried till they attain 
maturity ? What will he say to you when 
he finds me, the grand-daughter of a 
venerated Brahmin and of a friend of his. 
remaining unmarried till sixteen.” I smiled 
when I heard this .and said—“You do not 
know Vidyasagar: he is a reformer even 
in this matter.” 

When we approached the great Pandit 
he gave mv daughter a warm reception; 
introduced her to his daughters and enter¬ 
tained her with sweetmeats. At last whett 
1 related to him the substance of our conver¬ 
sation held in the carri.age, he laughed most 
heartily, and addressing my daughter, said, 
“You seem to think that yoiw father alone 
is a reformer and a bahadur a hero,) in 
this matter; don't yrru know I , have not 
allowed my daughters to Ire marrieti in 
their childhood ? All of them grew up, till 
they were of your age and perhaps oldest 
and were then united to suitable husbands. 
Then looking to the face of my daughter, 
and pointing to himself he playfully 
“Don't be anxious, if your lather doeS' not 
get you married ; betimes, besi! is your 
bridegroom, you are . roy suMietffeart, eoine 
to this old man in due and he will 

gladly accept you as his btide.’* ft is well- 
known to all Hindus in BeX^l that grand¬ 
fathers <»fteo call their grahd-iitu#lers 
their sweetrhearfsi So the great Pandit 
played the grand-lathet to thy daughter on 
that occasion. His remarks caused roars 
of laughter amongst all present. 

The; laat memorable incident ■ „w 4 » a 
characteristic one. ft bappetted ih *89’ 
m shortly before his death. We Were 
then residing in # house close to Wdya- 
sagar's C^lqge. The Ixdtos of oar,house 
compfahtod to me pne dxy: th»| sdwplfipy» 
had bCbn' seen xftefr sebopf botov,Imping 
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(in the termct (i» Mstropoli^^ColteKe to 
look at ailtl teaae io vatiotM wa^eoch of our 
((irU as went to the terrace of oar house in 
the evenioge to have a stroi) in the 0]ten air, 
'hereby causing them irtcoUvenienee. One 
.lay during my visit . to the iireat Pandit 
I reported this matter to him. He was 
highly incensed. The next day in the 
evening he suddenly turned up in the 
College house, stealthily came up to the 
terrace and actually found a number of 
hoys trying to tease our girls He prevented 
their escape, took down their names ; 
gave strict orders to shut the terrace door 


after sielit^ihours’ttaod the nifxt day severely 
punwi^ ttie offenders. 

Thus* was the Pandit always kind and 
helpful towards me. Indeed it Is a great 
privilege for a man to be able to come in 
personal contact with a great man like 
himself. His memory is a precious legacy 
which truly enriches us. That memory T 
shall cherish till death closes upon me; 
and a part, only a small part, of that 
legacy I leave for those who are copiing 
after us. 

StVANATH KaSTRI. 


MATTER AND SPIRIT OF MODERN SCIENCE 


R eaders oI popular science arc not 
aware of the monstrous strides which 
Natural Philosophy makes, neither the 
transformations which the "Matter" of the 
chemists and physicists has undergone under 
the Mathematical analysis of physical pheno¬ 
mena. Persons who babble in their super¬ 
ficial knowledge of science and who are 
generally turned into “rank materialists" 
simply because .they do not know “how 
to infer” will be literally confounded if 
they intend to go deep into the nature of 
things. Sir William Thompson, better 
known as Lord Kelvin, the giant of the 
19th century, was regarded as the late 
monSreh of science and was one of the 
most univerMtIy J^vered men of our time. 
Popular &inds stared aghast at the 
Inference he draws to his reports to the 
Poyal Society out of his ceaseless labour 
nn(i marvellous embodiment of intellectual 
energy. “Can his p|iyBical interpretations;” 
says his biographer, Prol. 8. P. Thompson, 
“of mathematical analysis convey any 
clear idea to nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of eve^ thousand of hit contempora- 
fe.s?” In his niathematical balance He 
weighs the molecule, puts a girdle round 
die atom, yet he asserts “that mathematics 
and dynamics fail us when we are confront- 
fd with the prdblem oi the origin of life 
oil the'earsk' We tnsMt peruse and marvel 
"I the oneation of living , creatures.” In 


1903 he said, “Science positively affirms 
creative power; science makes every one 
feel a miracle in himself. We are absolutely 
forced by Science to admit and believe 
with absolute confidence in a Directive 
Power, in an influence other than physical, 
dynamical or electrical forces. ..... If 
you think strangely enough you will be 
forced by .science to the belief in God, 
which is the foundation of all rdigion."* 

His brother Sir James Thompson has 
advanced a step further, a grand step it is. 
Its physical significance is enormous and its 
significance when applied to the higher 
aspects of life cannot but be tremendous; 
for the best and trembling bulwork of 
materialism is shattered for ever. If we 
confidently believe with Lord Kelvin that 
there is one Conscious Intelligent Directive,, 
Power in the universe, and at the same 
time believe with his brother, that matter 
is nothing but “etherealised energy,” what 
becomes of the material solution of the 
riddle of the universe, what becomes of the 
atomic theory of the human consciousness, 
what becomes of the fihylegeny of the soul 
(Haeckel), what becomes of the ffieory «d 
the eternal correlation of matter «nd force? 

Let us consider briefly what ttkhsfortna- 
tions the conceptions of Matter has sutdet- 
gone during the last quarter of a century. 
“That each chemical elemoof is wdistinat 
• S. P, Thompson—Zi/« tfterd gMeinvftptal * 
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entity, composed of distinct, ipjlividual and 
untransformable atoms, is the thspry 
adopted by text books still, but not so bji wW 
savants. On that theory is based the funda¬ 
mental principles of Chemistry; the law 
of conservation of energy and the kinetic 
theory of gases. Matter, being composed 
•of atoms and likely to remain .so to the 
last day of the universe, is popularly con¬ 
ceived “as that which fills space, as that 
which perceptually moves, and as that which 
can be defined as'heavy, hard, and impene¬ 
trable. Conceptual matter is thus merely a 
name for the Geometrical Ideals endowed 
with certain correlated motions by aid of 
which we describe the routine of our ex¬ 
ternal perceptions.” Thus says Prof. 
Karl Pearson.* But what is the final sub¬ 
stratum of this “perceptual matter,” this 
matter of natural science ? The vortex 
theory of atoms propounded by Lord 
Kelvin and elaborated by James Thompson, 
attempts at a wide embracing conception 
and tries to conceive those distinct atoms 
as different whirlpools or vortices in the 
ether or some such immateriai substance. 
In the first piace, he continues, the ether 
is a pure conception by aid of which we 
correiate in conceptual sphere various 
motions. These motions are the symbols 
by which we briefly describe the. sequences 
and relationships we ^rceive between groups 
of phenomena. The ether is thus a mode 
of resuming our perceptual experience ; but 
like a good many other conceptions of 
which we have no direct perception. 
Physicists project into the phenomenal 
world and assert its real existence.t From 
this it is evident that a thoroughgoing 
mathematician and a man who has earned 
his name on writing remarkable disserta¬ 
tions on “Chance” and “Probabilities,” really 
turns into a metaphysician himself though 
straining hard at every step not to clash 
his views with the common metaphysicians 
of the age. But facts are very stutfenm 
things i and we are now supplied with such 
facts as to push our views one step further 
which shfed a more clear light on some of 
the obscure corners of molecular science. 

. The discovery of the fact that all matter 
dissociates, i.e. exibibits the properties of 
Cranmiar of Science, pp. 3 It -12. 

if I,Hi, p. 309. 


radio-activity like those of radium, urantum, 
thorium &c., has completely changed our 
fundamental ideas of matter. What becopies 
of matter when it disseciates ? Do the atomts 
when they disintegrate divide into still smal¬ 
ler fractions, retaining their indtoidHol chemi¬ 
cal properties and thus form into a sort of 
atomic dust? The conclusions arrived at 
by the investigators of both the old and 
new worlds astound the chemists of the 
old school and the layman alike. The 
theory of the transmutation of elements once 
started by Prout, speculated by Dumas, 
observed in part by Piazzi Smyth, elaborated 
in the “Psotyle theory” by Sir William 
Crookes, reappears in a diflerent garb but 
with the most renowned mathematical 
physicists at its back. From the hand of 
chemists the theory has passed on to 
the hand of electricians. They argue that 
atoms pass through a series of ‘energic’ 
changes until they return to the state 
of imponderable, immaterial ether. Prof. 
Gustave Le Bon summarizes all the facts 
as follows:— 

1. Matter hitherto supposed to be iiidestruelible 
vanishes slowly. 

2. Matter formerly regarded as inert and only 
able to give back the energy originally supplied to it 
is, on the other hand, itself, a colossal reservoir of 
energy, which it pan expend without borrowing any- 
thing from without. 

3 Farce and Matter are two different forms of one 
and the same thing. Each cart exist under certain 
circutnstanoes independently without associating with 
the other. Matter represents the stable form of energy. 
force represents the unstable form. 

4. By the process Of dissociation or dematerializa- 
tion, the stable form of energy, termed matter,is simply 
transformed into the unstable forms, known by the 
names of, electricity, heat, light, dfc. 

In the early eighties Dr. Buchner wrote, 
“It is the greatest service rendered to us by 
Chemistry that for the last hundred years 
it has taught us this indubitable fact, that 
the unceasing changes and transformations 
of phenomenon, which pass daily before our 
eyes, the formation and destruction of 
organic and inorganic forms and figures, do 
not consist of the formation of matter pre¬ 
viously non-existent, nor of the distructiim of 
matter thinpreseni, as was generally thought 
in the earlier times (i,e. in the days of the 
alchemists) but that Hiis change consists in 
nothing save in a continual and uuinken 
rotation of the same substance, of uihiHi the mass 
and the {qiMity romain unalterabie and 
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ideniical for all This view has radi 

cally changed. The investigations oi Ramsay, 
Rutherfordt- Sody and others have proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt that, one matter 
can vanish, and out of it another can arise; 
that from the element thorium^ various 
emanations of ihortam, having individual 
properties of their own, come into existence ; 
that all matter is slowly dissociating into 
other forms of matter and ^*that energy can 
evolve out of that to which no extraneous 
energy have already been communicated. 
The law of conservatioa.of energy supposed 
to be the universal law of nature cannot be 
now applied to the intra-atomic energy, 
which is characterized by its colossal great¬ 
ness and its considerable accumulation 
within a very limited, not to say, infini¬ 
tesimal volume. 

What Mr. Herbert Spencer once asserted 
in his First Principles^ that an atom is 
nothing but a centre of force and nothing 
but a centre, is at least come to be accepted 
not as a hypothesis, but as a fact. Matter, 
as we know it, is nothing but “a non-matter 
in motion”. ‘‘A natural phenomenon”, says 
Le Bon, “is nothing but a transformation 
of equilibrium”. The state of change of 
equilibrium is what we call the state of 
disintegration. “When the changes are 
very slow we give the name of matter; 
when they are rapid we call them electricity, 
light, &c.” 

What then about the mass of a material 
body? Text books are drumming into our 
brains the “incontrovertible transmutations 
of the mass of a body and its indestructibi¬ 
lity”; we have been taught that matter 
may change its shape and form, but not its 
mass; that it will keep this constancy from 
world’s end to world’s end. But we are now 
called upon to believe that “the mass of a 
material body is not a permanent entity, it 
is only a temporary phase. A non-matter like 
ether, when in rapid motion behaves like 
an ordinary perceptual matter. Prof. J. J, 
I hoiijpson sums up his views thus : — 

“The mass cd a sphere iitcrtasid, in consequence 
its electriRcation. Kaufmann's results give us the 
means of comparing that part of the mass oue to the 
‘lectric chaige wrth the part Independent of the 

electrification,.and the mass appreciably 

' ‘iries with the velocity. • . 

“The view, I wish to put before you” continues Prof. 
I bompson, “is that it is not iriereiy a part of the mass 

e Buchner,—/Wf a ffd Matter, 18S4, pp., 14-15. 


of the body which arises in this way, but the 'whole 
mass of any body is just the mass of ether surrounding 
the body .. . . In fact, that all mass is mass of 
and all Kinetic energy, kinetic energy of the ether.”* 

The fundamental ideas of science are' 
thus changing. Mr. Bernard Brunhes, a 
far-seeing physicist of France, thus expres¬ 
ses himself, —“That nothing is lost should 
be obleted from the exposition of the laws 
of physics, for the science of to-day teaches 
us that something is lost. It is certainly 
in the direction of the leakage, of the 
wearing away of the worlds and not in the 
direction of their greater stability, that the 
science of to-morrow will modify the reign¬ 
ing ideas.” “The concepts of potential 
energy, unutilizable energy, degradation of 
energy, &c., are the consequences of a con¬ 
fusion of ideas, according to which energy 
is supposed to be a sort of substance. This 
invisible entity is the secret mover of things, 
it is supposed to circulate unceasingly 
through the universe by constantly trans¬ 
forming itself.” “Matter which seems to 
give us the image of stability and repose, 
only exists then, by reason of the rotatory 
movement of its particles,’^ it is velocity, 
pure and simple, and only a particular 
form of energv.f Thus when the atoms 
have radiated all their energy in the form 
of luminous, calorific, electric and other 
forms of vibrations, they return to the 
primitive ether. “Matter and energy have 
returned to the nothingness of things like 
the wave into the ocean.” 

But the ocean remains. What is the 
ocean ? Is it the ocean of pure abstract energy 
or a mere abstraction? Positive Science 
cannot answer, but there is one stand-point 
which science has left untouched and like an 
unfathomable abyss has stayed the march of 
scientists. According to Tyndall, Huxley, 
Kelvin, Darwin, and others, the universe is 
composed of three inseparable entities,— 
matter, energy and consciousness. Accor¬ 
ding to the materialist giant of the later part 
of the 19th century, Prof. Ernest Haeckel, 
the three fundamental entities are, matter, 
energy and sensation. But a correct 
process of reasoning would at once make 
it evident that the sensation of Haeckel 
means the same thing as the ^sciotisitess 

• Thompson.—fircfn'nVy and matter, pp 50-51. 

(I9o8>- 

f }«e Bon, Evolution of Force, pp. 61-2, 77i 80, 91, 
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of Htxley and TjwIsUi I® only , the 
materialistic prejudices of HaCtlcel th^j^id 
not make consider to adopt a titleTkat 
aeeined to' him somewhat “spiritualistic.” 
Yet the Monism of Haeckel when sHom of 
its materialistic garb almost resembles pure 
Idealism. He posits an imaginary sabsiance, 
liln the substantia of Spinoza, whose 
three fundamental attributes he supposes 
to be, matter, energy and sensation, (or 
consciousness). We have nothing to find 
fadlt with him so far, for these are the 
perceptual entities as far as ' the world of 
experience is concerned. But experimental 
science now proves that matter and energy of 
the perceptual world are convertible ; they arc 
notaitributes but mere states of equilibrium. 
Instead of three entities we arrive now at 
two fundamental entities, energy and coti- 
sciousness. Yet Monism must be the ulti¬ 
mate truth. If matter coalesces with energy, 
cannot energy coalesce with consciousness 
in the end? We know not what energy is; 
energy is only perceived when there is 
some change in the static or dynamic 
equilibrium of the ever present, hypothetical 
ether. Yet, energy, as we conceive, can 
never be consciousness (Huxley, Tyndall), 


^a>ad.atfbe same timecanned be two 
entities >in the ulthnaie!.lrom eteretty to 
^tnity. We are, forced to -atdttnt the 
eternal verity of consciousness only, energy 
and matter being Its various phases. The 
conclusion of modern science would have 
somewhat resembled ^ 

Haeckel if it were maintained timt matter 
would always remain as matter and energy 
as energy. But the identity of “psyche” 
and “physis” is motre intimate than what 
Haeckel admits. Attributes of a substance 
cannot change whereas phases are alterable. 
Matter and energy being trartsformable, 
therefore, cannot be properties or attribute- 
but mere phases of equilibrium, If pure 
enetgy can mathematically exist, cannot 
consciousness, which is higher than matter, 
higher than energy, which conceives matter 
and energy, which is the only centre ot 
activity, remain in its pure state, and by 
some unknown commotion, or what physi¬ 
cists term, change of equilibria, temporarily 
transform itself in part into what is percep¬ 
tually cognized as matter and energy ? 
Who can tell what the science of the zoth 
century will reveal. 

Raj Komar Banerji. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIA 

A LETTER. 


“Shantiniketan,” 
Bolpur, E. 1 . Ry., India. 

4 January, J909. 
MVrijn H. Phelps, Esq., 

New York. 

My Dear Sir, 

am exceedingly gratified to receive your 
very kind letter and to know of your 
, , desire for pur wel fare. 

In re^rd tp the assistance you expect 
from me, I pm afipld 'that as l have never, 
been used to expieM tnyself in the English 
langiiage Itdialk ncA' able to give an 
adequate pr 'Pffee^v^ ldeaPf what ! feel to 
be itetruth f^oPt Put; pountry. However; 

I aball attend aa best t nmy to.give you an 


outline of my views, more as a response to 
your message of good will than with the 
hope of rendering any help in your friendly 
endeavours. 

One need not dive deep, it teems to me, to 
discover the problem of India; it is so plainly 
evident on the surface. Our- country i.s 
divided hy numberless diSerences —physical, 
social,' linguistic, religious ; and this obvi¬ 
ous fact must he taken into account in any 
course which is destroed to lead us intopur 
own place among the aatipns who are 
building up the history of Man. The trite 
maxim “Histm'y repeats itself" is like most 
other sayings but h^l.dlie truth, The pon- 
ditiopS which have ni i tte|f h d -wi India lipm 
a remote Untiquity have guided its htstory 
along U jparticular ehatitud, whrpp, ^>SS Pot 
aod canndt •coincide'wi:rti- the. -thses?; of 
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evolution taken by other countries under 
different sets of influences, ft would be a sad 
misreading of the lessons of the past to apply 
our energies to tread too closely in the 
footsteps of any other nation^ however 
successful in its own career. I fee! strongly 
that our country has been entrusted with a 
message which is not a mere echo of the 
living voices that resound from Western 
shores, and to be true to her trust she 
must realize the Divine purpose that has 
been manifest throughout her history; she 
must become conscious of the situation she 
has been instrumental in creating of its 
meaning and possibilities. 

It has ever been India’s lot to accept 
alien races as factors in her civilization. 
You know very well how the caste that 
proceeds from color takes elsewhere a most 
virulent form. I need not cite modern 
instances of the animosity which divides 
white men from negroes in your own country, 
and excludes Asiatics from European colo¬ 
nies. When, however, the white-skinned 
Aryans on encountering the dark aboriginal 
races of India found themselves face to 
face with the same problem, the solution 
of which was either extermination, as has 
happened in America and Australia, or a 
modification in the social system of the 
superior race calculated to accommodate 
the inferior without the possibility of either 
friction or fusion, they chose the latter. 
Now the principle underlying this choice 
obviously involves mechanical arrangement 
and juxtaposition, not cohesion and amal- 
tjamation. By making very careful provision 
for the differences, it keeps them ever alive. 
Unfortunately, the principle once accepted 
inevitably grows deeper and deeper into the 
constitution of the race even after the 
stress of the original necessity ceases to 
exist. 

Thus secure in her rigid system of seclu¬ 
sion, in the very process of inclusion, India 
• n different periods of her history received 
With open arms the medley of races that 
poured in on her without any attempt at 
'-lilting out undesirable elements. I 
need not dwell at length on the evils of the 
'■^suiting caste system. It cannot be denied, 
^nd this is a fact whith foreign onlookers 
tno often overlook, that it has served a very 
useful purpose in its day and has been even 
up to a late age, of immense protective 


benefit to India. It has largely contributed 
to the freedom from narrowness and intolet^ 
ance which distinguishes the Hindu religidfi 
and has enabled races with widely different 
culture and even antagonistic social and 
religious usages and ideals to settle down 
peaceably side by side—a phenomenon 
which cannot fail to astonish Europeans, 
who, with comparatively less jarring 
elements, have struggled for ages 
to establish peace and harmony among 
themselves. But this very absence of 
struggle, developing into a ready acquie¬ 
scence in any position assigned by the 
social system, has crushed individual man¬ 
hood and has accustomed us for centuries 
not only to submit to every form of domina¬ 
tion, but sometimes actually to venerate 
the power that holds us down. The assign¬ 
ment of the business of government almost 
entirely to the military class reacted upon 
the whole social organism by permanently 
excluding the rest of the people from all 
political co-operation, so that now it is 
hardl)' surprising to find the almost entire 
absence of any feeling of common interest, 
any sense of national responsibility, in the 
general consciousness of a people of whom as 
a whole it has seldom been any part of their 
pride, their honor, their dharma^ to take 
thought or stand up for their country. This 
completeness of stratification, this utter 
submergence of the lower by the higher, 
this immutable and all-pervading system, 
has no doubt imposed a mechanical uni¬ 
formity upon the people but has at the same 
time kept their different sections inflexibly 
and unalterably separate, with the conse¬ 
quent loss of all power of adaptation and 
re-adjustment to new conditions and forces. 
The regeneration of the Indian people, to 
my mind, directly and perhaps solely 
depends upon the removal of this condition. 
Whenever I realize the hypnotic hold which 
this gigantic system of cold-blooded 
repression has taken on the minds of our 
people whose social body it has so com¬ 
pletely entwined in its endless coils that 
the free expression of manhood even under 
the direst necessity has become almost an 
impossibility, the only remedy that suggests 
itself to me and which even at the ri 3 c of 
uttering a truism I cannot but repeat^ is—to 
educate them out of their trance. 

I know i shall be toldthat foreign dominion 
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is also one of the things not conducive to 
the free growth of manhood. But it njust be 
remembered that with us foreign dominion 
is not an excrescence the forcible extirpa* 
tion of which will restore a condition of 
normal health and vigor. It has manifested 
itself as a political symptom of our social 
disease, and at present it has become 
necessary to us for effecting the dispersal 
of all internal obstructive agencies. For 
we have now come under the domination 
not of a dead system, but of a living power, 
which, while holding us under subjection, 
cannot fail to impart to us some of its own 
life. This vivifying warmth f.iom outside 
is gradually making us conscious of our own 
vitality aud the newly awakened life is mak¬ 
ing its way slowly, but surely, even through 
the barriers of caste. 

The mechanical incompatibility and con¬ 
sequent friction between the American colo¬ 
nies and the parent country was completely 
done away with by means of a forcible 
severance. The external force which in the 
eighteenth-century France stood to divide 
class from class had only to be overcome by 
vis major to bring emancipation to a homo¬ 
geneous people. But here in India are work¬ 
ing deep-seated social forces, complex 
internal reactions, for in no other country 
under the sun has such a juxtaposition of 
races, ideas and religions occurred ; and the 
great problem which from time immemorial 
India has undertaken to solve is what in 
the absence of a better name may he called 
the Race Problem. At the sacrifice of her 
own political welfare she has through long 
ages borne this great burden of heterogeneity, 
patiently working all the time to evolve out 
of these warring contradictions a great syn¬ 
thesis. Her hrst effort was spent in the 
arrangement of vast materials, and in this 
she had attained a perhaps somewhat dearly 
bought success. Now has come the time 
when she must begin to build, and dead 
arrangement must gradually give way to 
living construction, organic growth. If at 
this stage vital help has come from the West 
even in the guise of an alien rule, India 
must submit—nay welcome it, for above 
all she must achieve her life's work. 

She must take it as a significant fact in 
her history that when on the point of being 
overcome with a torpor that well nigh caused 
lier to forget the purpose of what she had 


accomplished, a rude shock of life should 
have thus burst in upon her reminding her 
of her mission and giving her strength to 
carry it on. It is now manifestly her 
destiny that East and West should find 
their meeting place in her ever hospitable 
bosom. The unification of the East which 
has been her splendid if unconscious 
achievement must now be consciously 
realized in order that the process may be 
continued with equal success and England's 
contribution thereto utilized to full 
advantage. 

For us, there can be no question of blind 
revolution, but of steady and purposeful 
education. If to break up the feudal system 
and the tyrannical conventionalism of the 
Latin Church which had outraged the heal¬ 
thier instincts of humanity, Europe had 
needed the thought-impetus of the 
Renaisance and the fierce struggle of the 
Reformation, do we not in a greater degree 
need an overwhelming influx of higher 
social ideals before a place can be found 
for true political thinking? Must we not 
have that greater vision of humanity which 
will impel us to shake off the fetters that 
shackle our individual life before we begin 
to dream of national freedom? 

h must be kept in mind, however, that 
there never has been a time when India 
completely lost sight of the need of such 
reformation. In fact she had no other 
history but the history of this social educa¬ 
tion. In the earliest dawn of her civilisation 
there appeared amidst the fiercest conflict 
of races, factions and creeds, the genius of 
Ramachandra and Krishna introducing a 
new epoch of unification and tolerance and 
allaying the endless struggle of antagonism. 
India has ever since accepted them as the 
Divine will incarnate, because in their life 
and teachings her innermost truth has taken 
an immortal shape. Since then all the 
illustrious names of our country have been 
of those who came to bridge over the 
differences of colours and scriptures and to 
recognize all that is highest and best as the 
common heritage of Humanity. Such have 
been our Emperors Asoka and Akbar, our 
philosophers Shankara and Ramanuja, our 
spiritual masters Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, 
and others not less glorious because knit 
closer to us in time and perspective. They 
belong to various sects and castes, some of 
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them of the very “lowest,” but still they 
occupy the ever sacred seat of the guru^ 
which is the greatest honour that India 
confers on her children. This shows that 
even in the darkest of her days the conscious¬ 
ness of her true power and purpose has 
never forsaken her. 

The present unrest in India of which 
various accounts must have reached you, is 
to me one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. Different causes are assigned and 
remedies proposed by those whose spheres 
of activity necessarily lead them to a narrow 
and one-sided view of the situation. From 
my seclusion it seems to me clear, that it 
is not this or that measure, this or that 
instance of injustice or oppression, which 
is at the bottom. We have been on the 
whole comfortable with a comfort unknown 
for a long time, we have peace and protec¬ 
tion and many of the opportunitie.s for pros¬ 
perity which these imply. Why then this 
anj:>uish at heart ? Because the contact of 
East and West has done its work and quick- 
eneil the dormant life of our soul. We have 


begun to be dimly conscious of the value 
of the time we have allowed to slip by, of 
the weight of the clogging effete matter 
which we have allowed to accumulate, and 
are angry with ourselves. We have also 
begun to vaguely realize the failure of 
England to rise to the great occasion, and 
to miss more and more the invaluable co¬ 
operation which it was so clearly England’s 
mission to offer. And so we are troubled 
with a trouble which we know not yet how 
to name. How England can best be made 
to perceive that the mere establishment of 
the Pax Britannica cannot either justify or 
make possible her continued dominion, 
1 have no idea ; but of this I am sure that 
the sooner we come to our senses, and take 
up the broken thread of our appointed 
task, the earlier will com.e the final con¬ 
summation. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Rabindranath Tagore. 


WAR AND THE WORLD'S PROGRESS 


By Rev. J. T. Sunderland, m.a. 


T Hli most enlightened and the soberest 
intelligence of the world is declaring 
that war is the central enemy to the 
world’s progress. It is .such an enemy, pri¬ 
marily because it holds in its grasp so large 
a proportion of the human energies and 
material resources of all the leading nations 
of the world, and employes them not for 
progress or for human benefit but for waste 
and destruction. For example, the astound- 
mg, the almost unthinkable fact stares us in 
the face, that nearly seven tenths of the 
total revenue of the Unites States Govern¬ 
ment is spent for objects connected with 
war. In other great nations the case is as 
bad. Of course all this vast wealth comes 
from the people and belongs to the people, 
and ought to be used for their benefit, to 
give them better food, better homes, better 
schools. Why should the people be thus 


robbed of their own ? How can humanity 
advance when thus impoverished, and bow¬ 
ed to the earth beneath war burdens ? 

But war does even worse than waste un¬ 
told wealth and measureless human energy. 
It injures the moral life of the world, and 
hinders the world’s moral progress. It de¬ 
praves the moral sense of communities and 
nations. It vitiates national ideas. It de¬ 
grades the personal ideals of young men by 
associating honor, in their thought, with 
what is brutal, instead ol with what is 
noble ; with efforts to injure others, instead 
of with efforts to benefit others; with des¬ 
truction of life, instead of with the saving 
of life. War is the most conspicuous and 
the most hideous form in which the bar¬ 
barism, the cruelty and dhe unreason of the 
past reach down and perpetuate themselves 
in the present. 
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In earlier and darker ages of the world 
doubtless war had its necessary place. JBut 
those agM are gone. Among civilized 
peoples fhere is no more need or place for 
war to-day than for lynch law, or duelling 
or the, vendetta. Civilization substitutes 
local and national courts for pistols and 
bludgeons; it must soon substitute an 
international court for our equally barbar¬ 
ous machine guns and battleships. As a 
means for settling difficulties between 
enlightened nations nothing more bungling, 
more unreasonable, more brutal or more 
dishonorable, not to say more enormously 
and uselessly expensive, can be conceived 
than the method of war. And certainly no 
method can be less able to afford a guarantee 
that the settlement effected will be just. 

But at last the nations of Christendom 
have arrived at a stage in the world’s 
progress where, if they will, they can now 
have a great International Court of Arbitral 
Justice, composed of the wisest and ablest 
jurists of the world,—a court in which 
differences between nations can be settled 
with dignity, with honor, with economy, 
by reasonable and humane methods, and 
with practical certainty of justice to all 
concerned. 

The way has been opened for such a 
Court by the two Hague Conferences. All 
that is now needed is to create in our own 
and in three or four other leading nations 
a public sentiment enlightened enough and 
strong enough to say, “It ought to be 


done, and it shall be done,” and the result 
will be, that the great deed, inmeasurable 
in its good to mankind, will soon be accom- 
jtlished. 

The event will be nothing less than 
epoch-making in human history. With 
such a high Court of Nations once securely 
set up, we have a right to expect that 
there will follow a gradual and in the end 
a very large reduction of armaments, a 
gradual waning of the war spirit, a slow 
but sure replacing of military ambitions 
among nations by the far nobler ambitions 
of peace, and the recovery of the vast 
financial resources which have been so 
long prostituted to uses of war, and their 
employment at last for ends of human benefit. 

I will not say that then will come the 
Millenium, for nothing is plainer than that 
the human race is yet very far from its final 
goal, and has many a tedious hill to climb 
and many a long struggle to pass through 
before it can reach any halting place where 
it will have any right to sit down and 
claim that its ends are even measurably 
attained. But this I will say, that with 
the horrible and insane game of war once 
thus outlawed by the leading nations, the 
greatest of all known enemies to human 
progress will have been destroyed, and the 
way will be open as it never yet has been, 
for a concentration of the resources and 
energies of mankind upon efforts for the 
promotion of human welfare. 

Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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f. 

E promised in our last number to 
write on self-rule in the East, with 
particular reference to Afghanistan 
and India. We proceed to do so in the form 
of notes. 

SatF-RULE IN rURKEY. 

Many persons unacquainted with the real 
political condition pf Turkey previous to 
the, present constitutional regime, consider 
is very surprising that a country gavemed 


so despotically all along should have so 
suddenly become a limited monarchy with 
a parliamentary constitution., But the 
government of Turkey was not so despotic 
as it was described to be. Mr. Grattan 
Geary, a very well known Anglo-Indian, 
who travelled tn Turkey about 30 years ago, 
thus wrote of the Turkish Government in 
his work on Turkey :— 

"People do not complain,” he said, "of the tyran¬ 
ny of the government; its laxity and inefficiency, and 
the inertness and venality of the subordinate officials 
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are most frequent topics when grumbling begins. 

• * Among themselves tney canvass every official 
act with the greatest freedom, for there is no organized 
espionage to make them afraid. The Turks have no 
Siberia. ♦ •” "The Turks are much more fitied for 
Parliamentary institutions than many nations lahich 
flatter themselves that they are much further 
'advanced in dvilitation. Une reason for this is, 
that there has been always a large measure of local 
self-government throughout the Empire. • • The 
experiment of a Turkish Parliament was by no means 
absurd in itself, though it appeared so to Europeans 
who had no means of becoming acquainted with the 
real tendency of things in the Ottoman Empire, and 
knew nothing of the existence of a certain measure 
of self-government in all its provinces/’ [The italics 
are ours]. 

Self-Governme.nt in Afghanistan. 

The Afghans have always possessed self- 
government in a form which it has been 
found difficult to stamp out. They are the 
Highlanders of Asia and their tribal jirgahs 
are so many Parliamentary institutions to 
manage their domestic and foreign affairs. 
These/Vrgtt/is are representative bodies. It 
is because the Afghans have been brought 
up under self-rule for centuries, that they so 
strongly resent the interference of foreigners 
in their affairs. Elphinstonc in his “.Account 
of the Kingdom of Caubul” (2nd Edition) 
wrote :— 

“ Thf Afghauns themselves exult in the free spirit 
Ilf their institutions. Those who are little under the 
royal authority, are proud of their independence, 
which those under the King (though not exposed to 
th<' tyrartny common in every other country in the 
Kastj admire and fain would imitate. They all endea¬ 
vour to maintain, that “All Afghaun.s are equal’’, 
which though it is not, nor ever was true, still .shows 
their notions and their wishes. I once strongly urged 
to a very intelligent old man of the tribe of Meean- 
khail, the superiority of a quiet and secure life, under 
a powerful monarch, to the discord, the alarms, and 
the blood, which they owed to their present system. 
The old man replied with great warmth, and thus 
concluded an inclignant harangue against arbitrary 
power, “We are content with discord, we are content 
with alarms, we are content with blood, but we will 
never be content with a master.’'—Vcl. i, p. 279. 

Can anything be a clearer indication of 
the working of the spirit of self-rule than 
the above declaration ? We shall give a 
few more extracts from Elphinstone's work 
to give a better Idea to the reader of self- 
government in Afghanistan. 

“As each tribe has a government of its own, and 
constitutes a complete commonwealth within itself, 

may be well to examine the rise and present 
situation of those commonwealths, before we proceed 
to consider them as composing one State, or one con¬ 


federacy, under a common sovereign."—Vol. i, p. 
253 - 

“The name of Oolooss is applied either to a whole 
tribe, or to one of these independent branches. The 
word seems to mean a clannish commonwealth."—Vol. 
I, p. 254. 

“The Chief of an Oolooss is called Khaun. • * * 
in some Ooloosscs, the Khaun is elected by the 
people."—Vol. 1 , p. 255. 

“ The internal government of the Oolooss is carried 
on by the Khauns, and by assemblies of the heads 
of divisions. These assemblies are called Jeergas.”— 
Vol. I, p. 258. 

“• ® In matters of importance, when circumstan¬ 
ces will admit, the sentiments of the whole tribe are 
ascertained before anything is decided."—Vol. i, 
p. 259. 

“With the exception ol the republican government 
of the Ooloosses, the situation of the Afghaun country 
appears to me to bear a strong resemblance to that 
of Scotland in ancient limes : • —Vol. I, p. 277. 

“In Afghaunistan, on the contrary, the internal 
government of the tribes answers its end so well, 
that the utmost disorders of the royal go'^ernment 
never derange its operations, nor disturb the lives 
of the people. A number of organised and high- 
spirited republics are ready to defend their rugged 
country against a tyrant; and are able to defy 
the feeble efforts of a party in a civil war.—Vol. I, 
p. 280. 

“in most Ooloosscs, the Khauns can levy no taxes, 
and can take no public measure, without the consent 
of the elected Muliiks, who are obliged, in their 
turn to obtain the consent of their divisions. The 
king might try to strengthen the Khauns, and by 
their means to draw a supply from a reluctant people, 
but unle.ss he began with greater means than the 
kings have yet possessed, his attempt would probably 
be attended with as little success; and if he wished 
for general and cordial aid, it must be procured by 
adherence to the present system, and by obtaining 
the consent of the nation."—Vol 1 , p. 282. 

The above extracts must convince all 
unprejudiced readers that the Afghans are 
used to a representative form of Govern¬ 
ment. 

But it is said that the Afghans are fanatics 
and cut the throats of those who are 
not Muhammadans. But is this allegation 
true? For, if it were true, then no non- 
Muhammadan could live amongst them, and, 
there being no liberty for non-Muham¬ 
madans, self-government would be a mockery. 
But Mountstuart Elphinstonc in the work 
cited above thus bears testimony to the 
tolerance of Afghans towards Hindus - 

“Whatever may be their conduct in war, their 
treatment of men whom they reckon inKdels. in their 
own country, is laudable in Mahoinedans. Their 
hatred to idolaters is well known; yet the Hindoos 
are allowed the free exercis# of their religion, and 
their temples are entirely unmolested ; though they 
are forbidden all religious processions and all public 
exposing their idols. The Hindoos are held to be 
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impure, and no strict man would consent to eat meat 
of their dressing; but they are not treated with 
any particular contempt or hardship; they are 
employed in situations of trust and emolument, and 
those who reside in Afghaunistan appear as much at 
their ease as most of the other intabiiants.”—Vol. 
i, pp. 417-318. 

“They are often employed about the court, in offices 
counected with money or accounts ; the duty of 
steward and treasurer about every great man is exercised 
either by a Hindoo or a Persian. There have even 
been Hindoo governors of provinces, and at this mo¬ 
ment the great Government of Peshawar has been put 
into the hands of a person of that religion. ♦ ♦ • I 
have mentioned the degree of toleration which the 
Hindoos meet with, and have only to add, that many 
of them are in very good circumstances and that they 
poraess the best houses in every town, if we except 
the palaces of the nobility.’’—vol. I, p. 503. 

The religion of Islam in its origin, in its 
development and in its progress has been 
saturated through and through with the 
spirit of democracy. Wherever it has found 
its home, it has favored the doctrine, if not 
of the brotherhood of man, at least, of the 
brotherhood of the members of its own 
creed. So democracy is quite suited to the 
countries which believe that God is One 
and Mahomed was His Prophet. 

This is not mere speculation. It was true 
in the best days of the Caliphate, as Shaikh 
M. H. Kidwai shows in the following 
paragraph taken from a letter which he 
wrote to the London Daily News on June 
16 last in reply to Mr. Balfour’s unfounded 
assertion that ofientals have never shown 
any capacity for self-government: — 

in reply to these assertions I challenge him to show 
me any other period in the history 01 the world when 
the equality of man to man of every colour and race 
was more practically established, when the govern¬ 
ment of a country—an Empire—was onamorc popular 
basis and with less autocracy, bureaucracy, officialism 
or absolutism than the glorious Khalifat of Omar. 
It was a real self-government, in the strictest sense 
of the term, as even a sweeper had a voice and a 
hand in the administration of his Empire. It is in 
fact the only period in the history of the world known 
to us when true Socialistic principles were tried in 
the administration of an Empire and in the regulation 
of a harmonious and gradeless society which extended 
over countries and continents. 

Republics in Ancient India. 

That republics existed in ancient India 
is clear from the following extract from an 
article on oriental research in the Times oj 
India by Dr. R. Bhandarkar, who is 
not a political agitator 

“The Indian Aryans had, like their .European 
brethren, the rudiments of free political institutions. 


When Kshatriya tribes settled in a province, the name 
of the tribe in the place became the name of the 
province, and the Panchalas, Angas, Vangas. Vrijis, 
etc., collectively became identified with the countries 
in which they lived. And actually the existence of 
aristocratic republics is alluded to in Buddhist Pali 
books. But the rudiments of free political institutions 
did not grow in India; and no passion for national 
unity strong enough to trample under foot the germs 
of caste was developed, while the latter had a very 
luxuriant growth, with the results that we at present 
see. Why did the instinct of political freedom and a 
passion for national unity not grow in India while 
they did among the Aryan races of Europe ? Probably 
the cause is to be sought in the rigidly despotic and 
tyrannical manner in which the conquering Aryas 
treated the subject races. One section of a community, 
especially if it be small, cannot continue to enjoy 
freedom if it rigidly denies it to the other and larger 
section, and cannot have the desire to be unite<l with 
it by the national tie if it invariably despises the 
other as an inferior race, and denies it the ordinary 
rights of man.” 

Incidentally, British Imperialists may be 
asked to reflect on the sentence we have 
italicised above. 

But it may be said that Dr. Bhandarkar 
being an Indian may not be an absolutely 
impartial witness. So let us quote Euro¬ 
pean authorities. Dr. Hoernle, a recognised 
authority, in the address on Jainism which 
he delivered in 1898, as President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, stated that 
Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, was 
born in a state which was an oligarchic 
republic. Said he — 

“Vaisali is Lie modern Besarh, about 27 miles 
north of Patna. Anciently it consisted of three 
distinct portions, called Vaisali, Kundagama and 
Vaniyagama, and forming, in the main, the quarters 
inhabited by the Brahman, Kshatriya and Baniya 
castes respectively. • ♦ * While it existed, it had 
a curious political constiturion ; it was an oligarchic 
republic; its government was vested in a Senate, 
composed of the heads of the resident Kshatriya 
clans, presided over by an officer who had the title of 
king and was assisted by a Viceroy andaCommandcr- 
in-chief.”—Dr. Hoernle in the Proieedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. II, February, 1898, 
p. 40. 

We next turn to The Early History of 
India by Mr. Vincent A. Smith (Second 
Edition, 1908). 

"The settled country between the Himalaya 
mountains and the Narbada river was divided Into a 
multitude of independent states, some monarchies, 
and some tribal republics, owning no allegiance to 
any paramount power, secluded from tne outer 
world, and free to fight among themselves.” P. 25. 

"Alexander selected as the adversaries worthy of 
of his steel the more important confederacy of inde¬ 
pendent tribes which was headed by the Kathaioi, 
who dwelt upon the left or eastern side of the Hydra- 
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otcs, and enjoyed the hig-hest reputation for skill in 
ihc art of war.” P. 67. 

"The enumeration by the courtly panegyrist of the 
frontier kingdoms and republics whose rulers did 
homage and paid tribute to the Emperor, a title 
fairly earned by Samudragupta (326—^375 A.D.), 
tmables the historians to define the boundaries of his 
dominions with sufficient accuracy, and to realise the 
nature of the political divisions of India in the fourth 
century.” P. 270. 

"The Panjab, Eastern Rajputana, and Malwaforthe 
most part were in possession of tribes or clans living 
under republican institutions. The Yaudheya tribe 
occupied both banks of the Sutlaj, while the Madrakas 
held the central parts of the Panjab. The reader 
may remember that in Alexander's time these regions 
were similarly occupied by autonomous tribes, then 
called the Malloi, Kathaioi, and so forth. ♦ * « 
The Arjunayanas, Malavas, and Abhiras were settled 
in E;islern Rajputana and Malwa, and in this direction 
the river Chambal may be regarded as the imperial 
boundary.” P. 271. 

We now come to another European 
orientalist and historian whose claim to 
speak with authority no one will venture 
to dispute. We mean Mr. 1 '. W. Rhys 
Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. We give below 
some extracts from his Buddhist India. 

"When Buddhism arose there wa'. no paramount 
sovereign in India. The kingly power was not, of 
course, unknown. There had been kings in the valley 
of the Ganges for centuries, long before Buddliism, 
aii<l the lime was fast approaching when the whol»^ 
of India would be under the sway of monarchical 
governnients. In those parts of India which came 
very early under the influence of Buddhism, we find, 
besides a still surviving number of small aristocratic 
republics, four kingdoms of considerable extent and 

power.And the tendency towards the gradual 

absorption of these domains, and also of the republics, 
into the neighbouring kingdoms, was already in full 
force. The evidence at present available is not 
sufficient to give us an exact idea either of the extent 
of country or of the number of the population, under 
the one or the other form of government; nor has any 
attempt been so far made to trace the history of 
political institutions in India before the rise of 
Buddhism. We can do no more, then, than stale the 
fact—most interesting from the comparative point of 
view-—that the earTist Buddhist records reveal the 
survival, side by side with more or less powerful 
monarchies, of republics with either complete or 
modified independence. 

“It is significant that this inifiortant factor in the 
Social condition of India in the sixth and seventh 
centuries B C. has remained hitherto unnoticed by 
^holars either in Europe or in India. They have relied 
for their information about the Indian peoples too 
exclusively on the Brahmin books and these, partly 
because of the natural antipathy felt by the priests 
towards the free republics, partly because of the later 
of most of the extant priestly literature, and 

* Cf- “Professor Bhaudarkar's recent views as to 
wholei^le recasting of Brahmin literature in the 
period.” Buddhist India, p. 33. 
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especially of the law books, ignore the real facts. 
They convey the impresBion that the only recognised, 
and in fact universally prevalent, form of govern' 
ment was that of kings under the guidance and 
tutelage of priests. But the Buddhist records, amply 
confirmed in these respects by the somewhat later 
Jain ones, leave no doubt upon the point.” Pp. 1-2. 

We draw the reader’s attention to the 
reason, given by Mr. Rhys Davids in the 
f.. ^ H .« !g paragraph, why the opinion still 
prevails that ancient India knew no 
other form of government than absolute 
monarchy. 

“The administrative and judicial business of the 
[Sakyajclan was carried out in public assembly,at which 
voung and old were alike present, in theii common 
Mote Hall \Sant/iagara) at Kapilavastu. It was at 
such a parliament or palaver, that King Pasenadi's 
proposition was discussed. When Ambattha goes to 
Kapilavastu on business, he goes to the Mote Hall 
where the Sakiyas were then in session. And it is to 
the Mote Hall of the Mallas that Ananda Goes to 
announce the death of the Buddha, they being then 
in session there to consider that very matter. 

"A single chief—how, and for what period chosen, 
we do not know—-was elected as office-holder, pre¬ 
siding over the sessions, and, if no sessions were 
.sitting, over the State. He bore the title of raja, 
which must have meant something like the Roman 
Consul, or the Greek Archon. We hear nowhere of 
such a triumvirate as bore corresponding office 
among the I.ichchavis, nor of such acts oT kingly 
sovereignly as arc a.scribed to the real kings mention¬ 
ed above. But we hear at one time that Bhaddiya, 
a young cou-sin of the Buddha's, was the raja, and in 
another passage, Suddhodana, the Buddha's father 
(who is elsewhere spoken of as a simple citizen, 
Suddhodana the Sakiyan) is called the raja. 

"A new Mote Hall, built at Kapilavastu, was 
finished whilst the Buddha was staying at the 
Nigrodharaina (the pieasance under the Banyan 
Grove) in the Great Wood (the Mahavana) near 
by. There was a residence there, provided by the 
community, for recluses of all schools. Gotama was 
asked to inaugurate the new halt, and he did so by a 
series of ethical discourses, lasting through the night, 
delivered by himself, Ananda, and Mo^gallana. 

"Besides this Mote Hall at the principal town we 
hear of others at some of the other towns above 
referred to. And no doubt all the more important 
places had such a hall, or pavilion, covered with a 
roof, but with no walls, in which to conduct their 
business. And the local affairs of each village were 
carried on in open assembly of the householders, held 
in the groves which, then as now, formed so distinctive 
a feature of each village in the long and level alluvial 
plain.” P. 19-20. 

"This jungle [Mahavana] was infested from time 
to time by robbers, some times runaway slaves. But 
we hear of no crime, and there was not probably very 
much, in the villages themselves—each of them a 
tiny self-governed republic.” P. 21. 

"A late tradition tells us how the criminal law was 
administered in the adjoining powerful confed^'ate 
clan of |he Vajjians, by a succession of regularly 
appointed officers,—‘justices, lawyers, rehearsers of 
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the taw maxims, the council of representatives of the 
eight clans, the general, the vice-consul, and tlie^consul 
himself." P. 22, "'■C', 

“ Xhere are several tither names nf tribes of which 
it is not yet known whether they were clans or under 
monarchical government. We have only one instance 
of any tribe, once under a monarchy, reverting to the 
independent state " P. 3j. 

The forcufiing paragraph shows that 
revolutions leading to the declaration of 
.independence by a tribe and the establish- 
tnent of a republic were not unknown in 
ancient India. I'he paragraph printed below 
proves the same thing: — 

“It is very interesting to notice that while tradition 
makes Videha a kingdom in earlier times, it flescribes 
it in the Buddha’s time as a republic.” P. r6. 

“It [Vesali] was the only great city in all the 
territories of the free clans who formed so iraiuirtant 
a factor in the social and political life of the sixth 
century It must have been a great and flourishing 
place." P. 41. 

“Alexander found a succession of small kingdoms 
and republics, whose mutual jealousies more than 
counterbalanced the striking bravery of their forces 
and enabled him to attack and defeat them one by 
one." P. 268. 

The extracts from various authors given 
above show that republics existed in India, 
that they existed at least as early as the 
days of Buddha and Mahavira (sixth century 


B.C.) and as late as the reign of Samudra- 
gupta (fourth century A.D.), and that they 
were situated in the extensive tract of 
country stretching from the Panjab to 
Bihar and from Nepal to the southern 
borders of the Central Provinces. So the 
republican form of government in ancient 
India had a duration of at least one 
thousand years. We know of no other 
country, ancient or modern, where democracy 
has prevailed for a longer period. In 
ancient Italy the republic of Rome lasted lor 
five hundred years. In ancient Greece the re¬ 
public of Athens lasted for a little more than 
three hundred years. And these countries, 
which in ancient times were dotted over 
with .small republics, are certainly not as 
extensive as the parts of India which in 
olden days could boast of many republics. As 
for achievements, the history of these Indian 
republics is too little known to enable us 
to say anything positive on the subject. 
But vve suppose the fact that they gave to 
the world a Buddha and a Mahavira will 
not even in these jingo and materialistic 
days be considered unworthy of being 
blazened in letters of gold in the pages of 
history. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 


THE PROBLEM OF CIVILISATION. 
What is Civilisation? 

I finished my last record with Mr, Theodore 
Roosevelt's royal tour in Europe. But 
Mr. Roosevelt had not yet finished 
with us. And in justice to him, it must be 
said that he was never, throughout his 
itinerary in Europe, so much like himself 
as he was in London, aud specially when 
he delivered his soul of the burden of 
responsibility that rests upon the civilised 
man in regard to barbarism that holds sway 
still over large portions of the globe, and 
also in regard to those ancient civilisations 
that, in the opinion of Mr, Roosevelt, had 
somehow “gone crooked’’. He stood here 
as an inspired apostle and prophet of 
modem civilisation. He is even more than 
an apostle, he is the avatar of modern 


civilisation, calling upon the peoples of 
Europe and America to pursue their mission 
of fighting barbarism in every part of the 
world. He had no sympathy with those 
who, on sentimental grounds, would leave 
uncivilised peoples to themselves, working 
out their own civilisation in their own way, 
and in accordance with their own traditions 
and capacities. Like all prophets, Mr. 
Roosevelt has no patience with those weak- 
minded men who would not do the right 
because the doing of it may hurt some 
people’s sensibilities. “It is necessary for all 
of us,’’ said Mr. Roosevelt, “who have to 
do with uncivilised peoples, and specially 
with fanatical peoples, to remember that 
...weakness, timidity, and sentimentality 
may cause even more far-reaching harm 
than violence and injustice.” And he 
urged that “tlie civilised nations who are 
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conquering for civilisation savage lands, 
should work together in a spirit of hearty, 
mutual, good-will.” 

'itl-will between civilised nations is bad enougfh 
anywhere, but it is peculiarly harmful and contemptible 
' when those actuated by it are engfag^ed in the same 
task, a task of such far-reachincf importance to the 
future of humanity, the task of subduing the savagery 
of wild man and wild nature and of bringing abreast 
of our civilisation, those lands where there is an older 
civilisation which has somehow gone crooked.” 

This is the new Roosevehian evangel. 
But what is civilisation ? and, indeed, what 
is barbarism either ? I think that the only 
practical definition of these terms is that 
barbarism is your ism, and civilisation is 
my isation, \ am white ; and, consequently, 
whatever belongs to the white races is 
naturally to me an emblem of civilisation. 
You are brown or black or yellow, you are 
not white; and, consequently, whatever 
appertains to your thought and life, except 
that which you have borrowed from me, is 
an emblem of either barbarism, or at best, 
of an old, worn-out, and'effete civilisation,— 
what was, perhaps, civilisation at one time, 
but which has, as Mr. Roosevelt puts it, 
somewhow gone crooked in our day. This 
definition is in perfect accord with ancient 
practice. The word barbarian is of Greek 
origin, and, among the Greeks, a barbarian 
was only a foreigner. And the origin of 
the term is significant. It is derived, as you 
know, from barbaros, which literally meant 
only stammering, and was subsequently 
applied to mean whatever was foreign, 
owing to the unfamiliar sound of foreign 
tongues. The term had tljus its origin in 
ignorance or more correctly speaking, in 
ignorance illumined with conceit. And 
the same thing may, to some extent, 
he held to be true even to-day. Our 
characterisation of foreign peoples as 
barbarous is due to the combined action 
of our ignorance of them on the one 
*‘de, and our conceit concerning our own 
character and culture on the other. The 
Greeks judged the foreigner by his own 
^y^cian standards: we of modem European 
civilisation do the same, judge Egypt and 
India and China, by our own European 
standards, and because these ancient 
countries fail to reach our ideal, we, like 
the Greeks of old, vote them as either 
barbarous, or at the most, inheritors of an 
f'id civilisation that has gone crooked. 


This is the root of the misconception. 
Foreigners from the colder regions of Europe 
and America going to India are shocked 
by the nakedness of her people. They sec 
men going about with nothing on except 
their loin cloths and women, too, without 
the kind of dress which is the symbol of 
decency in their own community; and they 
are shocked by the sight. The» natives of 
the country seem to the European tourist 
almost like lower animals. And they 
naturally put them down as barbarians. 
1 am afraid that the Indian, not brought up 
in modem English ways, would be equally 
shocked by many things even in our own 
glorious civilisation here. He would not 
understand our exquisitely decent ball-dress, 
for instance ; or appreciate the modesty of 
our bathing-costume. For obvious reasons, 
they might not characterise all these as 
barbarism ; but the feeling that originally 
gave birth to the term would, all the same, 
be there. Nor did the Greeks alone in the 
ancient world, use to regard the foreigner 
as belonging to a lower culture. The 
Hebrews made a similar distinction between 
themselves and the Gentiles, a distinction 
that did not go quite in favour of the 
character and culture of the latter. The 
Hindus too, I think, in their own day, 
made similar distinctions, and applied the 
not-very-complimentary term MIechchha, 
to signify the ncm-Hindu. And the 
MIechchha was always an unclean person, 
a member of a lower race—and an inferior 
civilisation. The MIechchha, the Gentile, 
the barbarian, these are all terms of the 
same class. They all indicate a lower and 
inferior culture. They all have their 
origin, oftentimes, in a want of knowledge 
and appreciation of foreign thought and 
life. And the old habit persists even to-day, 
though without the old excuse,—of relegat¬ 
ing to a lower position everything that 
goes against our familiar thoughts and 
ideals. 

« • « « 

The Definition of Civilisation. 

People talk glibly of civilisation and 
barbarity, but ! am afraid that if they were 
asked to clearly define these terms, they 
would find it no easy task. Indeed, though 
we all talk so much of civilisation, our dic¬ 
tionaries have not as yet a decent definition 
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of the term. Johnson, our greatest lexico¬ 
grapher, recognised the difficulty oftfijting 
any clear meaning to the term civilisation ; 
and, as Boswell says, would not admit it 
into his folio dictionary. 

“On March 2.^rd {1772) I found him,” says Boswell, 
“busy preparing a fourth edition of his folio dictionary. 

. . . . He would not admit civilisation, but only 

civility. With great deference to him, t thought 
civilisation from to civilise, in the sense opposed to 
barbarity, better than civility.” 

And this is the sense in which all our 
subsequent dictionaries generally interpret 
the term. But as barbarity originally 
meant only that which is foreign, and the 
idea is still hidden in the word, so civilisa¬ 
tion really means, to most people, only that 
which belongs to the general culture of their 
own race and country or is consonant with 
their own habits and ideas. 

In this sense,—which, indeed, seems to 
me to be the only real sense in which the 
term is generally used, everybody is entitled 
to call everybody else uncivilised. People 
did so in the past, and they are welcome to 
do so even now. But when this so-called 
civilisation is claimed by any person or 
class or country as a justification for inter¬ 
fering with the legitimate rights of self¬ 
development and self-fulfilment of other 
persons, classes or countries, under the pica 
of advancing universal humanitarian in¬ 
terests, as Mr. Roosevelt distinctly attempts, 
the thing becomes a bit serious, and 
demands a little careful scrutiny. 

What then is this civilisation, in the 
name of which Mr. Roosevelt wants to ride 
rough-shod over the liberties and sensibilities 
of non-white races? Of course, injustice 
to Mr. Roo.sevelt, it should be said that he 
does not prescribe such drastic remedies 
for Japan, and hardly for China either. 
The reason of these exceptions is also evi¬ 
dent. Japan is too strong to be treated in 
this fashion ; nor would China stand with 
patience the benign process or accept the 
gift with gratitude. Mr. Roosevelt would 
not dare to call J? pan barbarous. Japan is 
civilised, without question. The Western 
nations who would not admit that Japan 
was civilised fifteen or twenty years back, 
have been thoroughly convinced of her 
civilisation now, through the successful way 
in which she licked one of the great powers of 
Europe both on land and sea, in the last war. 


This sudden elevation of japan to the level 
of modern civilisation, by means of a success¬ 
ful fight with a mighty European Power, 
would lend a very queer interpretation to 
the term. Aptitude in military organisation 
and mastery of the modern weapons of 
whole-sale slaughter would, thus, be the 
surest test of civilisation. Practically it is 
so. This is the direct implication of the 
Rooseveltian gospel. If the Hottentot or the 
Fijian could handle the dreadful engines 
of modern warfare as cleverly as they 
wielded their old weapons, Mr. Roosevelt 
would not have dared to urge his fellow 
Europeans to civilise them even by violent 
method.s, if these became necessary, in the 
interest of humanity. 

Nor can we honestly deny that there is 
an underlying intellectual, if not exactly 
a moral, principle involved in this view. 
A certain amount of intellectual, and a 
good deal of material, advancement is 
absolutely necessary for using these modern 
implements of war. I hey are, in the first 
place, the inventions of mighty intellect!-. 
In the next place, the efficient tuganisation 
of modern armies would be impossible 
without even a certain degree of moral 
advancement of the race. Modern warfare 
is not a mere display c)f sheer physical 
force. In fact, in point of physique, the 
primitive races, or at least some of them, 
could hardly be regarded as in any way 
inferior to the European. The main question 
in modern warfare is not one of muscle 
but rather of brains. The test that Japan 
has stood, is ni>t^ mere physical test, bui 
is an essentially intellectual and to some 
extent even a moral test. Modern civilisa¬ 
tion, therefore, even though Mr. Roosevelt 
is its apostle, accepts a somewhat higher 
standard than that of mere brute force. 
But Is that the highest? That is the 
question. Professor Leckey in his History 
of European Morals gives really the truest 
estimate, it seems to me, of that civilisation 
for which Mr. Roosevelt has so boldly 
stood up among us. Leckey says:— 

“The entire structure of civilisation is founded u]>"ii 
the belief that it is a good thing to cultivate intell' e- 
tual and material capacities even at .the cost of cert.ni' 
moral evils which we are often able accurately to 
foresee.” 

This preference of material to moral and 
spiritual ends constitutes, as Leckey points 
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out, a predominant feature of what Mr. 
Roosevelt calls civilisation. But are we to 
accept it as the only or even so far as the 
highest civilisation that humanity has 
attained or is capable of attaining? When 
we compare one civilisation with another, 
or compare civilisation on the one side and 
what is called barbarism on the other, we 
assume, whether consciously or unconsci¬ 
ously, the existence of a common ideal or 
end between both these factors of com¬ 
parison. Without this common ideal, no 
legitimate comparison would be possible. 
And the question is this, what is this 
common ideal ? Europe has no more right 
to judge Asia or Africa by its own standard 
than Asia or Africa has the right of judging 
Europe bv their own standards. ^uch 
comparisons might indicate the differences 
between Europe and Asia or Africa, but 
mere differences are no evidence of either 
superiority or inferic*ritv. If Europe claims 
.1 superior civilisation to that of Asia or 
Africa, she will have to submit these claims 
to a tribunal that stands higher than both 
the parties. Is there such a tribunal? Is 
there such a standard ? European culture 
is as much a local thing, as much a 
particular, as Asiatic or African culture. 
And particulars can never be compared 
except in and through the Ifniversal. ITie 
I’niversai in human civilisation must, there¬ 
fore, necessarily be the only true standard 
by which different types of civilisati<in can 
be judged, and in the light of which they 
may be compared one to the other and that 
which is higher reasonably differentiated 
from that which is lower. Mr. Roosevelt 
has not, as yet, discovered, or if he has 
discovered, he has not as yet published to 
the world, this universal ideal of human 
culture and civilisation, in the light of 
which alone he could reasonably adjudge 
one civilisation as higher and straight, and 
another as lower and “crooked”. 


The Test of Civilisation. 

What, indeed, is the test of civilisation ? 
What is the ideal-end which human culture 
has always been trying to reach ? I'he 
'deal, however, is not something that is 
fo be found somewhere outside the real. 
I he real, everywhere and always, suggests 
the ideal, and nowhere exhausts it. 'fhis 
the common characteristic of all ideals, 


whether in nature or in art, whether in tlui 
world of matter or in the kingdom of man. 
The ideal of the rose does not stand apart 
from the rose, nor is it exhausted by any 
particular specimen of the rose. It is that 
towards which all roses tend, which every 
rose tries to realise, and which all the roses 
do partially realise, some more and some 
less, but which is never absoluteliy exhausted 
by any particular rose, whatever may be 
the stage of perfection that it has been 
able to reach. A study of the genus rose 
as a whole, in all its varieties and through 
all its stages of past evolution, can alone 
reveal to us the real nature of the ideal-end 
of the evolution of the rose-plant. Similarly 
it is not the study of a particular civilisation 
or even that of a few familiar types of it, 
that can enable us to discover the ideal-end 
by which alone can we adjudge the higher 
and the lower between different human 
civilisations. European civilisation, at its 
best and highest, is essentially a mere 
particular among particulars. It is a local 
something. It has been influenced more or 
less bv local causes and conditions, physical 
and pli\-i*>g'’aplii, al as well as social and 
historical. 1 hese local conditions and 
causes have lent a particular colour and 
trend to this civilisation. The Universal 
isS implied, no doubt, in this particular 
civilisation as in other particular civiBsa- 
tions. but it is not identical -with any of 
them. And this universal ideal-end of all 
civilisations must be discovered, before we 
can get a right standard by which to judge 
which particular civilisation is higher and 
which really lower. 

The Historical iVlETHon. 

And the only method of inquiring into 
this ideal-end of human culture and human 
civilisation is what is known as the historic 
method. We must study the course of 
evolution of human society and the institutes 
of human civilisation, and from the materials 
collected through such studies, we must 
work out our generalisations concerning 
universal human culture and human civilisa¬ 
tion. Such a study of the history of 
human civilisations, will inevitably reveal 
certain elements that are common to 
all civilisation, and what the rdal 
meaning and significance of these common 
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elements are. What the ScMptures are to 
religion, that is history to civilisilipn. 
Scriptures are the records of the actual 
religious experiences of mankind; history 
is the record of the experiences of men in 
the matter of civilisation and culture. 
Indeed history is a much more large and 
comprehensive human record than Scrip¬ 
tures. The Scriptures record only a part 
of men’s experience, history is the record 
not of a part but really of the whole of 
men's experiences. History is a record as 
of his secular life, a record equally of his 
spiritual experiences as of his social and 
economic struggles. And history, therefore, 
finds us the key to every department of 
human activity and human advancement. 
The history of human civilisation will 
reveal, therefore, the true character of the 
ideal-end which it seeks to reach, which is 
at once both the inspiration and the goal 
of all its endeavours. 

0 

Mastery over Nature 
And the history of human civilisations 
discovers the essential elements of these. 
Here we see how man advanced step by step 
from the condition of almost pure animals 
to that of human beings. The story of 
this advance is, really, the story of the 
gradual expansion of man’s dominion over 
outer nature. The primitive man is an 
absolute or almost absolute slave of the 
forces of Nature about him. His instincts 
may enable him, as their instincts enable 
even the lower animals, to evade the natural 
forces but he has practically little or no 
control over these. Civilisation begins 
with the assertion of man’s mastery over 
outer natural forces. Mastery over physical 
nature is, thus, a universal test of civilisa¬ 
tion. This is universally recognised. Indeed, 
the superior claims of our Western civili¬ 
sation over the older civilisations of India, 
Egypt, or China, is essentially based upon 
our greater lordship over natural forces. 
It is the greatest achievement of nineteenth 
century science. Even all our engines of 
destruction, by means of which the European 
or American holds sovereignty over the 
older races of Asia or Africa, are the fruits 
of this science. Here Europe and America 
are unquestionably ahead of Asia and 
Africa. And so mr, therefore, as mastery 


over outer nature is considered, and so far 
as this mastery is an undeniable test of 
civilisation, it can hardly be denied that 
the West is decidedly more civilised than 
the East. 

But the question here is, is this mastery 
over external nature the only or the highest 
test of civilisation ? That civilisation does 
not even take its birth unless man establishes 
some degree of mastery over his nature 
environments, need not be questioned. You 
had this mastery in ancient India, as well 
as in ancient Egypt. They had It in China 
and other old countries. But to say that 
every civilisation must establish some 
mastery over external nature is only to lay 
down the minimum condition of civilisation. 
But the minimum condition of the existence 
of a thing is not absolutely the highest 
standard of its perfection. Physical health 
and strength are essential conditions 
of an ideal manhood or womanhood : but, 
therefore, it does not follow that the 
stronger or healthier is a man or woman, 
he or she is nearer to that ideal. Similarly, 
because a certain amount of mastery over 
nature-forces is an essential condition of 
civilisation, it does not follow that the 
greater this mastery the higher is any 
particular civilisation which may posses.s 
it. There are other things that go to the 
making of tte ideal of manhood or woman¬ 
hood than mere physical health or strength; 
so there are other things, besides thi.s 
mastery over nature-forces, - which is the 
predominant achievement of modern science, 
—that go to the making and perfection of 
civilisation; and both the ideal man or 
woman as well as the ideal civilisation 
must be judged by these other things also, 
as much as by this elemental condition of 
mere physical health and strength or 
mastery over nature-forces, however wide 
or complete that mastery may be. And 
the real trouble with those, who like Mr. 
Roosevelt, claim the highest civilisation 
for Europe and America is that they have 
little or no appreciation of these other 
things. It is, therefore, that generalising 
from the actualities about him. Professor 
Leckey had to say that the whole structure 
of civilisation, by which he meant European 
civilisation, is based upon the belief that 
it is a good thing to cultivate intellectual 
and material capacities even at the co.st 
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of certain moral evils which we are able 
accurately to foresee. These intellectual 
and material capacities really mean those 
that secure for us a mastery over our nature 
environments. This mastery is, thus, the 
European test of civilisation. 

• • « « 

Thb Meaning of Nature. 

This test may even be accepted, I think, 
in a general way by everybody. The 
Indian would accept it as a true test, I 
should think, as much as a European. But 
there will be perhaps very wide diHerence of 
opinion between them, as to the meaning of 
the term—Nature. The European means by 
Nature his physical environments, the subject 
of the physical group of his sciences. The 
Hindu understands by the term a good deal 
more. To the Hindu there are really two, 
and only two, orders in creation ; the Aham 
and the [dam —the Me and the Not-Me, the 
Self and the Not-Self. Mastery over Nature, 
which he would gladly accept as a test of 
civilisation, includes, to his mind, if I have 
understood him aright, not merely physical 
nature, but everything and all things that 
come under the category of the Not-Mc or 
the Not-Self, the category of the /dam of 
“this” or “that,” in Sanskrit, as opposed 
to the Aham or I. In this sense, even his 
own body, his senses and appetites, are 
to him not his Sell, not his Aham or I or 
Me, but his Not-Self, his [dam or this or 
that. Mastery over Nature would thus 
mean not merely a control over natural 
forces but over those senses and appetites, 
through which alone can these natural 
forces hold and exercise any sway over him. 
Heat and cold, pleasure and pain, these 
so-called pairs or opposites, constitute the 
secret of Nature’s hold over man. Because 
men are subject to these sensations that 
they are controlled by the elemental forces 
about them. And they can gain mastery 
over these elemental forces in a two-fold 
way : they can protect themselves against 
these by restraining and regulating them 
through their own elemental law8;--that 
is the way of modern science and Western 
civilisation; or they can do so by so 
training their senses and sensibilities that 
these elemental forces shall absolutely fail 
to work on them,—that is the way of 
psychology or psychophysics, the method 


/ . 

SO largely in vogue among the ancient 
and mediaeval Hindus. Mastery over 
Nature was, thus, the common test of 
civilisation among the Hindus, even as 
it is among modern Europeans : only the 
method by which this mastery has been 
sought by the two peoples has been 
different; one has sought it through 
subjective, the other through objective 
means And consequently, a true compari¬ 
son between the two civilisation would* 
really be a comparison between these two 
methods,—the subjective and the objective. 
Which is higher and which lower ? which 
is more effective and which less ? 

& ® * 

European and Hindu Civilisation. 

Indeed, it seems to me, the fundamental 
difference between Western European and 
Eastern Hindu civilisation lies in this, 
namely that while the emphasis of the one 
is on the objective, that of the other is on 
the subjective. While, as Leckey points 
out, the whole .structure of Western Euro¬ 
pean civilisation is based upon the belief 
that it is a good thing to cultivate intellec¬ 
tual and material capacities even at the 
cost of certain moral evils which we are 
often able accurately to foresee; the entire 
structure of Eastern Hindu civilisation is 
based upon the contrary belief that it is a 
good thing to cultivate moral and spiritual 
capacities even at the cost of certain intel¬ 
lectual and material defhciencies which we 
are able oftentimes to accurately forecast. 
So far as I can see, this seems to be the 
fairest presentation of the difference between 
the two civilisations. And the question is, 
which, then, is the better and the higher? 

Absolutely speaking, both are evidently 
partial and defective. The very statement 
of their respective cases, shows, indeed, 
their intrinsic limitations. The one seeks 
intellectual and material good at the 
expence of the moral. The other seeks 
moral and spiritual good at the expence 
of the intellectual and the material. 
In the ideal civilisation there would 
be no such partial gain, one department 
of life would not have to be advanced 
at the cost of another. The subjective 
and the objective would each hnd its 
own proper place, function, and ftilfil- 
ment, in a perfected and harmonious whole. 
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There would be no conflict or antithesis 
between the subjective and the objective, 
between the moral and the material, or 
between the intellectual and the spiritual 
activities and achievements of life. 
In the light of this ideal, both the 
Western and the Eastern civilisations 
are partial and defective. But even 
as they are, which is higher comparitively 
speaking, and which lower? Which is 
going straight, and which has gone 
crooked ? All this can only be determined 
by the value at which we assess intellectual 
and material capacities as against moral 
and spiritual good. By those who 
set a higher value upon intellectual and 
material capacities than upon moral and 
spiritual achievements, European civilis¬ 
ation of which Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is 
the apostle, would be naturally voted as 
superior: while to those who set a higher 
value upon moral and spiritual good, the 
Eastern civilisation would, perhaps, appeal 
as better. 

« * » 0 

The Ideal of Civilisation. 

But neither of these represents really the 
highest ideal of civilisation. The ideal- 
end of civilisation is the perfection of man, 
not merely in his physical and material, 
but equally also, in his moral and spiritual 
aspects. It is more, it is the perfection of 
man as a social unit, as a limb and organ 
of the Social Whole. As such, he must 
fulfil himself in and through the fulfilment 
of the ideal-end of that Whole. The true 
definition of civilisation, therefore, seems 
to be that given by Matthew Arnold,—it is 
“the humanisation of man in Society*'. It 


means the realisation of man’s highest end 
and perfection in and through the social 
life. And while from some points of view, 
the old Eastern Hindu civilisation might 
seem to be higher than the predominantly 
materialistic civilisation of modern Europe, 
its anti-social tendencies have been its 
most fatal defects. Even modern European 
civilisation, in so far as it is yet predomi¬ 
nantly individualistic, suffers from the same 
defect, though in a somewhat different way. 
What is needed by both is a recognition of 
the organic nature of social life. Added to 
this, Hindu civilisation needs also the 
recognition of the material possessions and 
sense activities as necessary vehicles of the 
spiritual life, and European civilisation 
needs a similar recognition of the supremacy 
of the Spiritual life over all material 
possessions and sense enjoyments. The 
spirit is the idea, matter and sense are its 
expression. The relation heiweenf the two 
is necessary and organic. For lack of 
adequate expression, the Idea necessarily 
suffers. For lack of Idea, expression festers 
as a matter of equal necessity. The Ideal 
lies in the harmony between the two. 
This harmony, this synthesis, between 
spirit and matter, between Nature and man, 
between the individual and Society is the 
supreme need of our age. When we are 
able to work out this synthesis, the West 
shall have a more correct and appreciative 
estimate of the East, and the East will have 
an equally correct and appreciative estimate 
of the West. And then, this conflict of 
civilisations will be cancelled and Mr. 
Roosevelt and his like, will find their 
occupation gone. 

London, July Sth. igio. Eva Willis. 
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"THK CROWN OF HINDUISM'.’ 

R. Farquhar continues, in the July 
Contemporary, his study of Hinduism. 
In his previous article, as we pointed 
out 'in the last number of the Modern 
Review, the writer tried to bring out those 


points which Hinduism furnished as a basis 
for the propayanda of the New Testament. 
With all its grandeur, Hinduism, to Mr. 
Farquhar, offered its worship to what St. 
Paul called an Unknown God. It wa»a 
presentation of what might be called, and 
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not without an element of truth either, the 
essentially agnostic aspect of the Hindu sys¬ 
tem. There is an organic connection between 
a class of agnosticism and supernaturalism. 
There is this element of agonosticism at 
the back of Christianity. It is this essential 
agnosticism, this denial to human reason 
and the human spirit the right to know God 
through its own unaided efforts, which 
supplies to Christian theism the necessary 
basis both of its dogma of supernatural 
revelation in the Bible, and of its doctrine 
(d supernatural incarnation in Jesus, the 
Chris;t. Take away this element of agnos¬ 
ticism from Christianity, concede to the 
human reason the right and capacity of 
knowing God through the intellect, 
directly and by its own light ; and the 
logical necessity of both supernatural revel¬ 
ation and special incarnation is at once 
destroyed. As there is this essential element 
of agnosticism at the back of popular 
Christianity, which supports Christian 
supernaturalism, so there is, it may be 
freely admitted, an essential element of 
agnosticism equally at the back of popular 
Hinduism, which lends some sort of a logical 
support to Hindu supernaturali.sm. But 
there is a fundamental difference even be¬ 
tween popular, supernatural Christianity 
and popular and supernatural Hinduism. 
Popular Christianity never gels beyond 
this supernaturalism, it ne'er claims the 
right, or posits the possibility, of the spirit 
of man to stand face to face with its Ciod. 
Even the lowest form of Hinduism works 
for a direct and immediate cognition of and 
communion with the Supreme. Brahma^ 
Jnana is the ultimate goal of every school 
and sect of Hinduism. Even popular Hindu 
idolatry, which, however, it is hardly proper 
to characterise as idolatry, it is rather 
Idealatry,—recognises this direct knowdedge 
of the Divine as its ultimate goal. But 
Mr. Farquhar has no conception of the 
community, neither of the difference, bet¬ 
ween Hindu and Christian supernaturalism. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, that as 
1 pointed out in my previous notice of his 
earlier article in the Contempoi'ary\ that 
the greatness of Hinduism in Mr. Farquhar’s 
estimate should lie in that aspect of the 
Hindu system, which approaches nearest to 
Christian agnosticism, and that the crown 
'•f Hinduism, similarly in his opinion, should 


be Christ. His hrst article was a plea, put 
forward, through an exceedingly superficial 
presentation of Hinduism, in favour of 
Christian agnosticism. His present article is 
a similar plea, deduced from what he con¬ 
siders to be the limitations of Hinduism 
and its incapacity to meet the require¬ 
ments of modern thought and the modern 
spirit, in favour of Trinitarian Christianity. 
And I must confess that both the present¬ 
ations are equally disappointing. Mr. Far¬ 
quhar does not give us really that which 
is the highest and best in Hinduism, which, 
after all, is not a matter of great surprise,— 
but he does not even give, in these articles, 
that which is assuredly the best and highest 
in Christian thought. He presents on the 
one side the abstract speculations of 
Hindu thought, and the stern grandeur of 
its antithetical, monastic disciplines as the 
highest of Hinduism, as, on the other, he 
presents the supernaturalism and dogma¬ 
tism of what to many people would seem 
to be onlv the lower forms of Christianity, 
as the highest in his own religion. And in 
this he (Joes but scant justice to both the 
systems. Mr. Farquhar's Crown of Hindu¬ 
ism is Christ. These arc his concluding 
w’ords : - 

“Then the Church, in seeking to work out its nation;d 
duty, (in India) will consider its true relation to 
Hinduism. Christ’s authority will be maintained 
supreme in all things, Kvcrxihing must pas* the 
scrutinv of His Spirit; “for lit- is like a reHner's fire.’' 
Thus the New Testament will remain the focas of all 
Revelation, the central sun in the light of which every¬ 
thing else must lx? read and estimated. But the 
greater books of Hinduism will form a sort of second 
Old restamtnl, set like stars aiound the sun ; and the 
leaching of the Old Saints will be abundantly used by 
the Christian sons of India. Kvery Hindu twlief, rile, 
.ind institution, '• lU l>e seen to have been a germ, an 
adumbration, the full-blown flower and reality of which 
came with ('hrist. How can the whole of Hinduism 
be IraiisflguTed to spirituality save in Christ? Is he 
not the Crown of Hinduism V' 

Kinship between Hinduism and 
Christianity. 

As I have already suggested, the first kin¬ 
ship between Christianity and Hinduism, 
in the estimate of Mr. Farquhar, is found 
in the early philosophy of India which 
realised “a conception of God of the highest 
truth and value/’ but which, though fur¬ 
nishing an excellent basis for Christian 
theism, was incomplete in itself, and there¬ 
fore, “the true but incomplete concept of the 
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Upanishads,” says Mr. FarquHar. “and the 
long search of the Theists” both find thiur 
completion in the God of Christianity. But 
he does not care to explain what really is 
this God of Christianity. Is it the God of 
the Old Testament, with all its anthropo* 
morphic concepts, or is it the God of the 
New Testament, the God who could not re¬ 
concile love with justice without going 
through the process of a vicarious self- 
sacrifice? The God of the Old Testament 
may be, as Mr. Farquhar contends, a per¬ 
sonal God : but is he not also an essentially 
Man-God ? The Old Testament idea of 
the Divine Personality is essentially parti¬ 
cularistic. He is a person among persons, 
a particular among particulars, only a 
larger particular and a more powerful 
person than other particulars and persons. 
In fact, it is impossible to hold that the 
religion of the Old Testament was, in any 
sense, truly mono-theistic. It was, as 
Schultz points out. at the most, only“mono- 
latry.” The worship of the Jehovah by the 
Hebrews did not exclude other nations from 
the right to have their special Gods, even 
as Israel had his,—less powerful perhaps, 
but still real Gods all the same. And this 
fact has been insisted on, with the utmost 
emphasis, also by Kuenen. The Hebrews 
never really denied the existence of other 
Gods, but only claimed for themselves the 
right to worship their own God, the God of 
Israel, the God who had shown HirnseH the 
God of their salvation. Even, to quote 
Schultz, “the unity of the God of Israel did 
not in any way exclude the existence of 
other national Gods, and their power to 
hurt or help. The whole stress is laid, not 
on there being no gods except Jehovah, but 
on Israel having no right to have any other 
God. Doubt as to this fact is not possible.*’ 
There is absolutely nothing common be¬ 
tween this essentially objective and anthro¬ 
pomorphic idea of Godhead of Hebrewism 
and the essentially subjective and philoso¬ 
phic conception of the Deity in Hinduism 
even in its most abstruse and metaphysical 
form. To deny to Hinduism the conception 
of Divine Personality, and to claim it ex¬ 
clusively for the old Hebrew thought, is to 
betray a fundamental confusion of ideas re¬ 
garding personality itself. What, indeed, 
is the highest conception of personality, 
even in Mr. Farquhar’s own. religion? Is 


not there a wide and fundamental difference 
between the objective and particularistic 
conception of the Divine Personality such as 
we find in Hebrew thought, and that which 
we find in the highest Christian conception ? 
rhe Christian idea of personality is found, 
I think, in the dogma of the trinity. It is not 
an essentially dualistic conception, which 
would make the Divine Personality very 
little different, indeed, from what it was 
conceived to be by particularistic Hebrew 
thought. The essence of the pesonality of 
God does not lie in His absolute aloofness 
from man and the world, but essentially in 
His self-differentiation within His own being, 
such as is conceived by the Christian dogma 
of the Holy Trinity. Here the Father 
stands enternally differentiated from, yet 
eternally united to, the Son. He realises 
his personality through this enternal dialec¬ 
tic process of self-differentiation and realises 
his Unity, also, simultaneously, through the 
necessary integration which follows every 
act of self-differentiaion in this process. It 
is here that we find the fundamental truth of 
the Christian dogma concerning the Unity 
of the three persons of the Trinity, in essence 
or oupia^ and their mutual difference in 
apearance or hypostasis. Had Mr. Farquhar 
any intimate acquaintance with the deepest 
Hindu thought, if he had not sought in 
Hinduism only such elements as would fur¬ 
nish him with a substratum for the upbuild¬ 
ing of Christianity, as he understands it, 
as a fitting completion of Hindu thought and 
tradition, he might have discovered that the 
highest conception of Divine personality as 
is found in the deepest Christian thought, is 
not absent from Hindu thought either. 
But it is found not, perhaps, in Shankara 
Vedantism, and least of all in the travesty 
of Shankara’s philosophy as presented by 
certain popular expositions of it, which is 
the only aspect of Hindu thought with 
which Mr. Farquhar seems to be acquainted 
or of which in any case he takes any 
appreciative notice,-^but in Vaishnavism, 
which recognises, like Christianity, an eter¬ 
nal process of self-differentiation in the 
Absolute. And it is in this conception 
of the self-differentiation of the Divine 
that we discover the fundamental ba«is of 
the philosophy of the Divine Personality 
both In the highest Hindu as well as in 
the highest Christian thought. Bwt the 
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recognition of this fact would destroy the 
laborious structure that Mr. Farquhar has 
attempted to build up, in which Hinduism 
appears as an unfinished temple, of which 
the dome and the crown must be imported 
from Christianity, such as Mr. Farquhar 
understands it. 

0 « 

InOLATHY AND ChRISTOLATRY. 

This sub-title may wound Christian sus¬ 
ceptibilities even as the characterisation of 
Hinduism as idolatry, naturally wounds 
refined Hindu susceptibilities. I would 
neither call Hinduism as a system of idola¬ 
try nor characterise the religion of the 
Christians, as Chrislolatry. But when Mr. 
Farquhar himself claims that “In Christian¬ 
ity the life of Christ as reflected in the gospels 
actually takes the place held by image wor¬ 
ship elsewhere”, we are forced to use this 
subtitle. Hinduism, says Mr. Farquhar, is 
nnlyoneofa multitude of religions in which 
idols have held a great place. Clearly they 
appeal to a religious instinct universal 
among the races of man, and exceedinglv 
powerful. And he contends that by the 
contemplation of the words and deeds of 
Chnst, this aspect of our religious nature 
can be satisfied without recourse to the 
“degrading habit of idolatrv.” It is not 
necessary to enter into a defence of the 
trulli of idolatry, to protest against its 
characterisation as a “degrading habit”. We 
wish Mr. Farquhar had explaineil wherein 
the degradation cornes in, in the habit of 
idolatry. Or indeed how the mere reading 
‘tnd pondering the Master’s words and 
deeds, can meet the need that is admittedly 
sought to be met by so-called idolatry. The 
essence of idolatry^—and idolatry here 
must be distinguished from the worship of 
material objects which goes by the common 
name of Fetishism in the literature of 
Frimitive Culture,—lies in Its appbal to the 
^uter senses of the worshipper. The con¬ 
templation of the words and deeds of the 
faster is not unknown to Hinduism, 
thiiugh the Master here may not he Christ 
bnt some other Personality. The Vedantin 
who worships regularly from day to day the 
^ u or the common phallic symbol 

Hinduism, never neglects to read and 
P'tnJer over the meaning of the tesMs of the 
I'amshads. The Vaishnava who makes 


offerings to the image of Krishna does not 
consider his religious duties completely dis¬ 
charged by this formal worship alone, but 
always devotes a portion of his day in the 
reading of the special scriptures of Vatshna- 
vism. Contemplation of the teachings of the 
Masters and of their Lila or doing here on 
earth, constitutes a universal feature of the 
cultivation of piety among the Hindus. 
Idolatry does not supplant this discipline, 
but only supplements it. The essence of 
idolatry consists really in dedicating the 
external senses, an external way, through 
all their material helps and instruments, to 
the service, materially, of a material symbol 
of the divine. And if this be, as it undoubt* 
edly is, the essence of idolatry, as we find 
it in Hinduism, it is not merely the reading 
and pondering of the words and deeds of 
Christ or the contemplation of the gracious 
features of his peerless character as they 
stand out in clear relief in the historic 
narratives of the gospel, which Mr. Farquhar 
wants to substitute for image worship, that 
will meet this distinctly sensuous need. It 
is not the teaching or character, but only 
the image, the idol, of Christ which can 
meet this need. And the logic of Mr. 
Farquhar’s contention is not Protestant 
Christianity, however rationalistic it may 
be. but only Homan Catholicism, with its 
religious symbolism, its \\ orship not only of 
the image of christ but also of the Virgin 
Mary, its worship, in a subordinate way, of 
the angels, and the saints, the solemnity of 
its mass, and the mystery of its communion 
service with its idea of trans-substantiation ; 
—it is these that can alone possibly supplant 
Hindu idolatry -with Catholic Christolatry 
and Mariolatry. 

Space forbids our entering into a more 
detailed consideration of Mr. Farquhar’s 
present article. There are here and there 
illuminating points in his presentation of 
the religious situation in India. The modern 
spirit demands a new synthesis, Mr. 
Farquhar contend.^, in Hinduism. The 
truth of this contention will not be denied 
by any intelligent Hindu. But the sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. Farquhar that this reconsidera¬ 
tion and restatement is needed . only in 
Hinduism and other non-Christian systems 
and not in Christianity itself, will be 
seriously questioned. Indeed, we think that 
Mr. Farquhar would not have the courage, 
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in view of the well-known atitempts that 
are being made in Christendom itseif,^in 
England and elsewhere, for a re-statem<^ 
and re-adjustment of Christian tradition and 
dogma to meet the requirements of modem 
reason and modern life,—to claim that 
Christianity has not been as completely 
affected by “the pressure of Western ideas 
and world competition** as the non-Chris¬ 
tian systems. And if he dared, *‘Lux 
Mundi*’ w'ould be a su^cient reply. The 
pressure of ideas upon Hinduism may be 
characterised as a Western force but the 
same pressure is breaking down old beliefs 
even in Christendom, only there we would 
call It the pressure of Modern instead of 
Western ideas. Nor has he any clear con¬ 
ception of either racial or universal religion. 

National Religions and Universal 
Religion. 

Mr. Farquhar indeed does not stand 
alone in his somewhat crude idea of the 
Universal. And it is this crudity that is 
responsible, with him and many others, 
fox the antithesis which they conjure up 
between what they call racial and what 
they fancy as universal religions. The 
confusion arises from a mistaken mixing up 
of what is really a mere credal religion 
with universal religion. Credal religions 
are undoubtedly in some respects broader 
than what Mr. Farquhar calls racial reli¬ 
gions, but what we would prefer to call 
ethnic religions. Credal religions have 
grown out of ethnic religions everywhere. 
Buddhism was perhaps, the earliest of 
credal religions, at least we know of none 
earlier; and Buddhism represented the 
credal stage of Hinduism, which has been 
an essentially ethnic system. Christianity 
is similarly a credal religion, having its 
origin and antecedent stage in Hebrew 
ethnicism. Islam is similarly another cre¬ 
dal religion that grew out of the old ethnic 
religions of Arabia. And so far as these 
credal religions admit into their fold people 
of all races and countries, they transcend 
certain territorial or tribal limitations ; but 
they are not really universal religions. They 
are as much particulars among other parti¬ 
culars as any of the older ethnic systems, 
only they have substituted the acceptance 
of a definite creed for the accident of birth 
as a condition of religious contxnunion. 


The true conception of the Universal is that 
it is always present in every particular, in 
some expressed more fully than in others, 
but exhausted by none. The Universal is 
implied as much in Hinduism as in 
Christianity. Nay even more, the Univer¬ 
sal has passed through, in the evolution of 
Hinduism, almost every stage that it has 
passed through in the evolution of Christian¬ 
ity. It is, therefore, that we are able to 
set up any comparison at all between 
Hinduism and Christianity. Hinduism and 
Hebrewism which is the origin of Christian¬ 
ity have both an early perceptive stage. 
In both it was followed by a reflective 
stage, and at present Christianity and 
Hinduism both stand in what may be 
called the highest stage of religious evolu¬ 
tion, namely the imaginative stage, where 
religious idealism plays so large a part in the 
development of theology and the cultivation 
of the religious imagination in the pursuit 
of piety. Because Hinduism and Chris¬ 
tianity stand really on the same plane of 
religious evolution that any rational and 
profitable comparison between the two is 
possible. And, for the same reason, there 
is no need of the one supplanting the other, 
though each may contribute to the deepen¬ 
ing and broadening of the other by quicken¬ 
ing those particular elements of the religious 
life which it may have developed more 
than the other system. The modern spirit 
is operative on both. Both Christianity 
and Hinduism are working out a new 
synthesis for meeting the requirements of 
the new situation. From some points of 
view, certain types of Christianity may 
seem to be as decadent as certain aspects 
of Hinduism. Mr. Farquhar ignores this 
fact, and while he thinks that his Chris¬ 
tianity has been unaffected by the pressure 
of modern ideas and world-competition, 
he fancies that Hindu thought has broken 
down under it. We admit with Mr. 
Farquhar that “(i) in these modern days 
no religion will suit India that is not human, 
universal^ spiritual and progressive ; and 
(2' since India has expressed itself in 
Hinduism, no religion will suit India that 
does not provide a full rC’-expression of the 
religiaus spirit of the people** We also 
accept his statement tliat “Hinduism is the 
revelation of the religious genius of India, 
and lYO religion can take its place unless 
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it prove equal to the task of striking all 
the cords which have resounded in the 
depths of the Hindu heart throughout the 
centuries.” But having admitted all this, 
we refuse to accept his conclusion that the 
religion that meets these conditions is 
Christianity. Hinduism has had a histori¬ 
cal growth in India. Its present problems, 
however complex they may be, have an 
organic relation to its historic past. 
Christianity also has had another course 
ot historic evolution. The problems of 
Christianity have an. equally organic 
relation to the past history of the 
Christian peoples. The future evolution 
of these two religions must follow the 
course of their past history. It must be an 
organic evolution, and in organic growth 
there is room lor grafting, but absolutely 
no room for substituting one thing with 
another totally different from it. Nor is 
there any need for such supplanting, be¬ 
cause the Universal is implied in every 
particular, the whole exists implicitly in 
every part, and directs and controls and 
shapes the movements of these parts to¬ 
wards the realisation of its own organic end. 
Had Mr. Farquhar a closer acquaintance with 
Hindu history and Hindu thought, or could 
he carry a mind more free from preposses- 
•sions than what his own evidently is, to the 
study of Hinduism, he might have seen that 
all the elements which modern religion 
requires, namely, that it must be human, 
universal, spiritual, progressive, and must 
provide a full re expression, to meet modern 
requirements of the religious spirit of the 
people,—all these elements are as fully pre¬ 
sent in Hinduism as, if not more than, they 
are in his own Christianity. 

Mr. Farquhar sat down to write theste 
articles to establish a pre-conceived proposi¬ 
tion, not to discover the truth. We are not 
sure that he has been able to establish his 
proposition ; but we are sure that he has 
failed to discover the highest and the truest 
m the subject of his study. 

. Ideal of Art : Eastern and Western. 

rwo articles of considerable interest to 
the student of art appear in the July maga- 
r.ines. One of these on early Greek sculp¬ 
ture, appears in the Contemporary, and the 
other on old Japanese Art, by Mr. Yoshio 
Markino, appears in tlie Fortnightly. These 


two artictra give one a very fair idea of the 
fundamental standpoint of European and 
Asiatic art. 

All art is essentially a matter of expres¬ 
sion. A correct estimate of all works of 
art must be based upon their ability to 
adequately express some idea or ideal. The 
perfection of the expression of the idea that 
inspires the artist determines the excellence 
of all art, whether Western or Eastern. But 
the real difference between what is generally 
called Eastern and what is called Western 
art arises form a fundamental difference 
of the idea itself. In Western art, the 
idea is essentially objective j in Eastern it is, 
on the other hand, essentially subjective; 
and, consequently, Western art is more 
realistic in its own way than Eastern art, 
while Eastern art is more idealistic in its 
own way than Western art. The Eastern 
poet, or painter, or sculptor, measures things 
and incidents by their inner emotions they 
call forth, more than by their outer actual¬ 
ities or relations. Consequently, what they 
express in their works of art is not the 
thing as it exists in itself hut rather as it 
appears to them. The valuation of Art 
in the one case is more material than 
.spiritual, in the other more spiritual than 
material. All the exaggerations of Oriental 
poetry are essentially fal.se if they are judged 
by any outer material standard, but at 
the same time they are as essentially true 
also when judged by the inner mental 
standards. Eastern art, therefore, lacks to 
some extent the definiteness of Western art, 
while in this very 14 ck of definiteness it 
expresses the inner emot'ons perhaps with 
greater perfection than the more realistic 
productions of Europe. Of course all art 
is idealistic. It is in this idealisation that 
a photograph differs from a painting, and 
an anatomical chart from a masterpiece of 
sculpture. But while in Western art there 
is a greater emphasis on the objective, in 
Eastern there is a greater emphasis on the 
subjective. If we accept Hegel’s classifi¬ 
cation of art into Oriental, Classical, and 
Romantic, as true, and judge Eastern art 
by it, we shall have to place it -not under 
the lower “Oriental” catego^ but rather 
under the higher “Romantic” category. 
Oriental art, as Hegel conceived it, meant 
those productions of art Where the idea 
was overwhelmed by its expression. Classical 
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art as that where there was a balance 
and equipoise between the idea and^, its 
expression; and Romantic art as that 
where the idea overwhelmed the expression. 
Romantic art, consequently, is, as a matter 
of course, not so realistic, if it is at all 
realistic, as classical art. Definition, as 
Mr. March Phillipps says in Ji-cii«ssin|; Greek 
sculpture in the current Contemporary, is 
the soul of Greek art; while indefiniteness 
may be said to be the very soul of Eastern 
art. 

The Japanese Ideal of Art. 

In th^ Fortnightly article, Mr. Yeshio 
Markino cites a letter from his friend Mr. 
Busho Hara who is one of the most capable 
of Japanese artists at the present time, in 
which the latter very clearly brings out 
the difference between Japanese art and 
Western art. The old Japanese art, Mr. 
Hara says, is the purest “Subjective’*. 

"Thai is to say, those artists had deep sympathy 
with the Nature, and they studied carefully how 
everything was existing in this world, and, after 
a great consideration, and much imagiu.itiou'., the 
artists tried to make themselves feel as if they them- 
selves were animals, flowers, or anything which they 
intended to paint. All the pictures were done when 
the artists reached this point. Therefore ntMther 
background nor perspective were needed for their 
pictures. And colouring, too, was very simple. And 
they needed not such complicated plans about colour¬ 
ing like the Western art .... 

"The Western art, .as you know, is entirely different 
from the old Japanese art. It is "Ohje<’ti\’c”. 'fhat 
is to say, the artists paint everything as it looks to 
them, ‘therefore the Western artists must study 
about light and shadow, perspective, and tones, ani 
all sciences. / 

"Therefore, we often see in the Western art too 
much technique and lose the sympathetic feeling 
towards the nature which is the fault of "Objective”, 
while the Japanese art has the fault of "Subjective" 
and loses the outward shape of the nature. 

"On the other hand if these Western "Objective" 
artists reach to the highest point of excellence, they 
must naturally come to the same place with those 
Eastern "Subjective" artists which is Tenturaki—the 
idea) communication with Nature.” 

This characterisation of Eastern art as 
essentially subjective and Western art as 
equally objective, is exceedingly happy. It 
brings out very clearly the difference between 
the two tdeaU of art. Mr. Markino agrees 
with Mr. Hara in this characterisation. 
Art, however, is always the expression 
of the sum total of the life and culture 
of *3 people. It is the soul of civilisation, 
and in comparing Eastern with Western 


art» we compare really the soul of the 
two civilisations. Mr. Markino says that 
“the Western civilisation is scientific, 
while the Eastern civilisation is poetic,” 
which is only another way of saying that 
the one is objective and the other is sub¬ 
jective, the one is ideali'>tic and the 
other is realistic ; that the standard of 
valuation of the one is intellectual and 
material, of the other moral and emotional. 
Western civilisation, Markino admits, is 
very high,— 

"But it is just like the Riffel Tower. Il has the 
stairs and elevators, which I call the sciences, so 
anybody can reach to the top if they make use of 
these stairs or elevators. The Eastern civilisation is 
different. It is like a moumain half mystified in the 
cloud—there are many precipices but no stairs. Only 
those who can climb up shall reach to the top." 

Classification, defirWtion, these are the 
predominant methods of science. They 
are the soul of scientific education Children 
in Europe arc trained to measure, to weigh, 
to define the objects about them, and when 
these children become artists, thev see every¬ 
thing with their scientific eves, so naturally 
their art will he "Objective”, says Mr. 
Markino. But in Japan, specially at the 
time when the old Masters were living, 
science mattered very little. I'hc first 
nursery lesson for the Japanese children was 
not to count the stars, measure the heavens, 
weigh the sun, analyse the air, it was not 
to botanise the plants and flowers nor to 
zoologisc the animals about them, but to 
recite the hundred best poems of Japan. 
Mr. Markino quotes one of these poems : - 

"Oh. when we hear the deer crying and stepping on 
the falling leaves in the deep mountain, we feel how 
sad is the Autumn." 

And, he says that as a child, he himself 
liked this poetry very much, and he really 
thought that those deers had exactly the 
same sense with us, the humans. Not only 
animals or birds, but the trees, stones, 
mountains, and rivers were thought to have 
souls. And it was only natural that being 
imbued with these ideas, and after receiv¬ 
ing such education as this, the Japanese 
artists became “Subjective”. They tried > 
to communicate with the souls of Nature, 
and then paint their feelings. Their 
ambition was to draw out the souls of 
things and animals and put them down on 
paper! 

For instance, look at monkey by So-sen ! H<‘ 
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was the specialist of monkey. In his daily life he 
used 10 imitate monkey, and his manner was exactly 
like monkey. He felt himself as if he was monkey. 
The readers will see his monkey at t))e (Japan- 
British) Exhibition, and find out how well he caught 
ihe feeling of monkey. 

Now, here also there is clearly a kind of 
realism, which indeed, is, perhaps even 
more realistic than what usually passes as 
such. But Sosen’s monkeys are realistic, 
not, perhaps, so much zoologically, as 
psychologically, if one might use that 
expression,—it is not the monkey as a mere 
mass of matter, flesh and bones, but essenti¬ 
ally as a sentient, intelligent being, moved 
bv similar passions that move us. It is the 
monkey, not in its static, but in its dynamic 
aspect. Indeed, this is, it seems to me, the 
fundamental difference between a photo¬ 
graph and a painting, one is essentially 
static, and the other dynamic. This 
dynamic value of art is so fullv understood 
in Japan, that, as Mr. Markino says, — 

'■ rheru are many traditions in Japan that Kano’s 
horse got life and escaped from the screen and alt; the 
grasses on the palace garden, or Okyo’s tiger jumped 
oul from the screen and gave great troubh' to the 
people. These are only the? tr.iditions, but it is f;ict 
lhai if one paints som,•thing with full feeling, that 
feeling is actually n-.ih-rd f>y the people who look at 
ti. Even a little leaf of a bamboo, if the artist painted 
witli sad feeling, it look sad. I am talking this from 
the rule of energy. In some of those old pictures the 
.trtist pntentialised all their feelings, and whent^ver 
yiiu look at them the potential energ\- will become into 
•n'live and give you some feeling which the artist pul 
in some hundred years ago.” 

.\nd having described, in some detail, 
the different exhibits of old Japanese 
pictures in the Japan-liritish Exhibition, 
Mr. Markino says that after spending 
several hours, the lesson that he has receiv¬ 
ed from these old masters is this : — 

In those olden times, the artists were so sincere and 
natur.il. All that they painted was from their hearts. 
I^»‘ing so sacred, almost as Buddha, they painted 
Ihuldha ; therefore they are real Buddhas. Knowing 
'ho nature of animals and birds with great sympathy, 
ihov painted animals and birds ; therefore they are 
'oal animals and birds ; and even a leaf of tri'e or a 
•Jmp of water, they have the real feeling. 

I his is not merely the Japanese ideal, it 
•S to a large extent, the general characteris- 
^'c and the common ideal of all superior 
Asiatic art. Indian art can also be inter¬ 
preted almost in these self-same terms. The 
realism of Indian art like that of Japanese 
‘^rt, is the realism not of the flesh but of the 
*<p«rit. It is not an anatomical or botanical 


something, but essentially a psvchologicnl 
and emotional quality. It is not the realism 
of photography merely statical, but the 
realism of the movement, which is the soul 
of all emotions, as these last are the soul of 
all true art,—it is dynamic. 

The Western Ideal. 

And now let us turn from this Eastern 
ideal, as presented in the Fortnightly i?e- 
view (July) by Mr. Yoshio Markino, to a 
brief consideration of the We.stern ideal as 
presented through the pages of the Contem¬ 
porary Revteiv by Mr. L. March Phillipps. 
Mr. Phillipps bases his article upon Pro¬ 
fessor Ernest Gardner’s recent book on 
Greek sculpture. This book consists of an 
interesting analysis of the six most famous 
of the Greek sculptors from Myron to 
Lysippus. Mr. Phillipps starts with a com¬ 
parison between Egyptian and Greek sculp¬ 
ture. Egyptian sculpture represents to him 
stereotyped and unnatural figures, and it 
was a reproduction of the essential charac¬ 
teristic or Egyptian civilisation. Egypt, in 
the opinion of the writer, laboured from the 
beginning under an unshakable apathy as 
regards intellectual curiosity and initiative. 

Consider Egyptian religion, Egypii.'in literature, 
Egyptian politics and government, Egyptian science 
and knowledge. What do wc find ? 'riial from the 
dawn of iis earliest history a certain stage of progress 
is rcaclK-d in Egypt, a state of very simple expedience 
and very childish knovvledgi- and belief, and that 
never later was this stage surpassed. 

This is Mr. Phillipps’ view of Egyptian 
civilisation. We will not stop to examine 
here the correctness of this view. All that 
need be said, in passing, is that such a view, 
if it were true, would place Egypt entirely 
beyond the operation of all natural laws 
of human p-vchology and evolution. 
Having this view of Egyptian civilisation, 
it is not strange that Mr. Phillipps has no 
sense of the soul of Egyptian art. Egyp¬ 
tian art “is a faithful facsimile indeed of 
the life it was begotten of. Here is the 
load of precedent with a vengeance, and 
here the mental inertia”. 

The difference between Egyptian and 
Greek sculpture in the opinion of Mr. 
Phillipps is the difference between-the dead 
and the living. Through the long Egyp¬ 
tian night, the intellect, the faculty which 
reasons, compares, analyses, and defines, 
has slept. In Greece it wakens. We 
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observe in early Greek ari '^matks of a sudden 
intellectual vitality such as history >,|2ntil 
then exhibits no trace of.” 

But while his estimate of Egyptian 
civilisation and art is vitiated by the 
common ignorant misconceptions of the 
ordinary European intellect regarding 
Oriental spirit and culture, Mr. FhiIlipp-> 
has a correct estimate of the Greek spirit 
and Greek culture. There is one word 
which completely sums up the whole of 
Greek evolution, and that word is—Form, 
what Mr. Phillipps calls—Definition. The 
Greeks for the first time, says he, exploited 
the idea of intellectual definition and it 
soon followed that they would admit no 
thought which would not submit itself to 
definition. But spiritual ideas, as he truly 
admits, refuse to submit themselves to 
definition. And the fundamental difference 
between Asiatic and European culture 
may be summed up as difference between 
the spirit and the intellect, between the 
transcendental and the formal. But 
between the material and the spiritual 
there is really no fixed gulf. Greek art was 
not devoid of spirituality any more than 
Oriental art was devoid of materiality. The 
real difference between the two was a 
difference of emphasis. The emphasis of 
the Oriental art was on the spiritual, that 
of Greek art was on the formal and intellec¬ 
tual. The intellect works through the senses. 
All its intuitions are sense-derived. The 
intellect is not the soul. It is Manas^ in 
Sanskrit, and not Atman. And the Manas 
is the eleventh sense, the internal sense, the 
charioteer who holds the reins of the senses 
that are the horses that draw the chariot 
of the soul along the road of sensuous objects. 
The intellect is organically bound up with 
the senses on the one side and their objects, 
in the material world, on the other. The 
intellectual is essentially, therefore, mate¬ 
rialistic and realistic. The spirit transcends 
both the senses and the intellect. Realistic 
art is essentially analytical, spiritual art is 


essentially synthetic. The real difference 
between Greek culture and Greek art on 
the one side and the Oriental culture and 
specially the Hindu culture and Hindu art 
on the other, is this: while the Greeks 
realised the parts in the Whole, the Hindu 
realized the Whole in the parts. When 
you reali.se the parts in the whble, you 
must necessarily investigate their relations 
to one another and to the Whole. This is 
really the function of definition, as Mr. 
Phillipps calls it. It is an essentially 
analytic process, the process of science. 
But when the whole is realised in the part, 
the relations of the parts are ignored, if 
not negated. It is by the elimination of 
what Mr. Phillipps calls definition, that 
the Whole may be viewed in its parts, not 
only collectively, but even severally, for 
the Whole lives in the parts not partially 
but completely. This is the character of 
not a mechanical but an organic whole. 

The Greeks, says Mr. Phillipps, were the 
first intellectualists, were the people who 
first set about the task of identifying and 
defining with a conscious ardour. Greek 
art was the product of this peculiarity of 
the Greek consciousness: 

The truth is that a race distinctively intelleciual 
cannot but express itself through the formative arts. 
Intellect is the faculty which is most purely human, 
for it is as dirtinctly superior and of a higher order tn 
animal intclligencr, as it is inferior and of a tower 
order to all that we can conceive of spiritual intelligence. 
Now, if we watch intellect at work, if we observe in 
what manner it arranges and investigates whatever 
matters it has to deal with, separating like from 
unlike, and disposing its material in distinct masses 
or groups, we shall perceive that its whole activiiy 
depends upon its capacity for definition. Intellect 
cannot get to work, cannot handle and use its material, 
without identifying and defining its constituent 
elements. Intellectual appreciation is a process of 
continued definition, each step forward, each addition 
of knowledge being marked by the eradication of 
irrelevant matter and the identification of the true 
organism and proportions of the subject under con¬ 
sideration ; each step forward that is to .say, being an 
approach towards a more complete definition of the 
subject as it really is. 

London, 8 th July. tgjo. H&ridas Bharati. 
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Comment and criticism 


The Indian Fine Art Critics. 

The taste of the Critics of Indian art is more or less 
directed by passion and prejudice, which, greatly 
minimise the moral worth of their opinions—as a rule 
niosi of them are laymen : but even then if their 
argument i.s based on facts and reason it would have 
much enhanced the critical worth, but it is to be much 
regretted their criticisms are based on mere imagina¬ 
tion and sentiments. They go into raptures over 
shabby paintings, and horrible images which have no 
other quality than that they are painted or chiselled 
in old style—whilst they damn Mr. Ravi Varma's 
beautiful pictures with “want of originality”, “lack of 
Indian feeling”, and “theatrical conception”, &c. “It 
is.'i matter of the simplest demonstration,” says Ruskin 
“that no man can be appreciated but by his equal or 
superior. His inferior may over-estimate him in 
eiuliusiasm or, as is more commonly the case, degrade 
him in ignorance; but he cannot form a grounded 
and just estimate”. The latter I fear is the case 
with these Indian critics, as they pour their enthusias¬ 
tic praises on the new Calcutta School and cast 
into the limbo men like Mr. Ravi Varma. So, it is 
tiigh lime to see, where we are and what the 
state of Indian art will be in future, if such self-suffici- 
cni critics are allowed to have their own way. 

1 shall now proceed to discuss the various 
tiisparaging criticisms levelled at Mr. Ravi Varma’s 
works by some of the persons who pose themselves 
as leaders of taste and art-criticism. 

The criticisms may be classed mainly under two 
heads; namely, (i) moral and (2) ae.sthelic qualities. 
1 shall take moral qualities first, as they are supposed 
to have a greater significance with respect to society 
and the building up of a nation. 

It is an admitted fact that the art and literature of 
a country have always gone hand in hand through 
the vicissitudes of time. The difference between these 
two is, that one is painted by words and the other 
by forms, character, and colour. Both convey to the 
mind of men to a great extent, the same sensation, 
though through two different mediums. In some 
respects art gives a more clear and vivid represeni- 
Ation than a wordy ilescriplion can, so the ethical and 
moral point of view of Indian art must be judged from 
ibf position Indian literature has attained. 

Now turning to the criticisms. Sister Nivedita of 
Kk,-V. in her “Function of Art in the Shaping of 
Nationality’* says: 

‘‘An erroneous conception of fashion has gone far to 
play havoc with the taste of the people. In a country 
'“ which that posture is held ill-bred every home con- 
jams a picture of a fat woman lying full len^h on the 
'J‘>or and writing a letter on a lotus-leaf! as if a sight 
ih.u would rmirage decorum in actuality.” It is indeed 
a'natter for regret that such a clever and impressive 
writer of Sister Nivedita’s calibre entirely misjudged the 


scene as well as the intention of the artist. The picture 
she alludes to, I suppose xaSakuntala—patra lekhan\ if 
so, 1 should remind her that the scene depicted here 
i'H a sylvan one and Sakuntala is not lying there in 
pubiK'. She is alone with her playmate.s in her private 

f arden. The love-lorn state naturally induces every 
uman being to take as easy a posture as possible. 
But if the writer had not the opportunity to appreciate 
the beauty or truth the scene and understand that 
that posture, so far as Indians are concerned, is not 
held ill-bred, nobody is to blame for it but herself. 
Kalidasa has clearly described the three .stages of the 
po.sture in question ; (i) King Dushyanta discovered 
Sakuntala in the garden in the following posture— 

tl 

The second stage :— 

The third is :— 

dMftsi I 

It is evident by these stage instructions that first 
Sakuntala was lying in full length ; secondly she had 
half risen and eventually sat up, to write her love 
letter. The artist has selected and represented the 
second stage in the picture in question. This clearly 
proves that in de.scribing the love-lorn condition the 
lying posture is given to enhance the intensity of love 
and langour. If that posture is considered ill-bred it 
would not have found a place in this book. 

I'he footnote, I ought to state here "that, I do not 
know of any country in which a young lady may 
stretch herself on the floor In public”, is more curious 
than the main criticisms. I regret to find that she was 
rather carried away by enthusiasm than by reasoning. 
Perhaps she means by “stretch lierself in public” that 
the picture is kept in public. Because as 1 pointed out 
above, Sakuntala is in her private garden—a more 
secluded place could never be imagined—nobody who 
can realise Sakuntala’s mood and condition, liable to 
make such a mistake—and as I have pointed out above 
that—that posture is not considered ill-bred among 
Indians. The different postures of the body and 
movements of the limbs of people are more or les.s 
influenced by their dress. This commonplace can be 
easily justified by c<»mp.iiing a common movement in 
different nations. Take fur instance, the case of a 
European. His stiff-collar, shirt front, tight trousers 
and boots allow him only to kneel before his God ; a 
Mahomedan with his more loose garments kneels and 
bends his body so that his head touches the ground ; 
and a Hindu who has only a "dhoti and chador" over 
him, prostrates himself on the floor before his Deity— 
no one is justified in saying that the Hindu “outrage 
decorum in actuality” by his prostrating bcfore.his 
God, because Englishman only kneels or some other 
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nation docs some other thing. The posture in 
question may be a sight that would outrage decorum 
among a nation to whom such graceful postures are 
impossible owing to the stiffness of their nationalrcos- 
tume. But among Indians that posture does not affect 
decorum in the least. 

Another of her ingenuous criticisms is on a picture 
of “Arjuna and Subhadra." “In a country”, she 
says, “in which romantic emotion is never allowed to 
show itself in public, pictures of the wooing of 'Arjuna 
and Subhadra’ abound.” A glance over our old 
literature and ait will prove the fallaciousness of this 
theory. It will be seen (hat the majority of true old 
Indian mural paintings represtmt scenes of love- 
making of Radha and Krishna, Krishna and Copies. 
I regret Sister Nivediia cannot get access to the 
temples in Travancorc where true Indian mural paint¬ 
ings abound—1 mean by true that they are not in¬ 
fluenced by the Mughal School. 

Sister Nivedita contends that “not every scene 
is good for a picture.” Yes, I agree with her ; but 
only if her proposition is conditional. 1 say, not 
every scene is good for a picture, but if that scene 
oan find a place in classical literature It is equally good 
for a painter’s can\'as. Now taking literature, we find 
that scenes ;is similar to ihe one in question are very 
common. Take for instance Kalidas's Sakuntala 
(Act III). The King says :— 


’srr 

l! 

Then again King Dushyanta says to Sakuntala— 


ti 

In these two instances the position of Dushyanta and 
Sakuntala is almost the same as that of Arjuna and 
Subhadra. The stage instruction for the last sloka is 
as follows:— 




This is what is shown in the stage and yet the good 
Sister Nivedita says “romantic emotion is never 
allowed to show itself in public.” Again in Kumara 
Sambhavtt the same Author writes : 




II 

Now comes the description of the emotion caused by 
the lover’s touch. 


The above quotations are only ordinary types, whic^ 


are seen everywhere in Indian classical literature 
but a too luxurious and bold type of romantic emotion 
is also not ra|s or uncommon ; for instance, take 
Jayadeva’s Govinda” and ' Kalidasa’s Ritu- 

samhara”— ^ 

The above sloka is from “Gita Govindam”— 

To illustrate my argument the above quotations are 
quite sufficient. 

Such being the stale of our literature and mural 
paintings, I am at a loss to find what tempted her to say 
that “Komaiuic erhotion is never allowed to show 
itself in public?” In India from lime immemorial such 
scenes are carved, painted and exhibited publicly on 
the walls, pillars of temples, palaces, etc. and described 
in literature without being in the least detrimental to 
the morality of the nation as a whole. 

Frederic Harrison makes the following remark, 
which has also some bearing upon the subject now 
under reference. He writes, “It never seems to have 
occured to Ruskin that the very works of Imagination, 
which he adores as almost divine were exactly con¬ 
temporary with others that he treats as emanation 
from hell; that, many of the purest works of art 
were produced in times of foul crime; that some of the 
most devout and moral of nations have expressed 
their artistic longings in terms of vulgar commonplace.” 

There is not a shadow of anything immoral or 
ridiculous in Mr. Ravi Varma's works, even if it were 
true that he deviates a little from the canons of old 
Indian Art. The beauty, of Mr. Ravi Varma's 
works, is that in every one of them he has closely 
followed the text, so that it is impossible to find fault 
with him without denouncing our literature and ridi¬ 
culing our brilliant authors. 

Then comes the question, what after all do these 
critics want? They want, I presume under the safe¬ 
guard of religion, morality, and Stvat/eshi, to preach 
an art propaganda, exclusively their own, the object 
of which, whatever it may be, I do not wish to discuss 
here. But one thing i.s clear that the result of it is 
infinitely sad. No one grudges a hearty sympathetic 
word of advice but such outbursts of passion and 
prejudice, though they may have no long standing 
effect, are enough at present to mislead our young men. 

Now turning to the x-sthetic and spiritual side of 
Mr. Ravi Varma’s works, we are indeed surprised 
to see, a Geologist, Dr. Coomaraswamy, in his discus¬ 
sion on “the Present State of Indian An,” giving out, 
“theatrical conception” “want of originality,’’ and 
lack of Indian feeling” are Mr. Ravi Varma's fatal 
faults. This embodies in essence a most potent truth 
if by “Picture” we mean a shabby outline of a man or 
woman trac^ on a paper. But it is not! There 
must be some other qualities to make it a picture. 
Dr. Coomar^wamv would have kept us in the dark 
with unsafe groundj to move on had he not given us 
some examples of painting and sculpture to hts liking 
and which. s;^isfy all his theories—as one reads 
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(Thi^ is the type of forms the Travancore old painters adopted 
in painting gods and goblins). 


w^mthy of its contemplation and to 
ihform him of the thought and 
feeling with which these are re¬ 
garded by the artist himself". We 
should see how far these two differ* 
ent schools were able to achieve 
this object. Throughout Mr. Ravi 
Varma's life, his aim was that his 
picture should convey to the specta¬ 
tor his ideas, and I am.bold enough 
to assert, that he .succeeded in this 
aim to the highest possible level, 
but the picture painted in the so- 
called Indian style lamentably’ 
lacks this essential feature. It is 
this difference that makes a 
layman like Dr. Coomaraswamy 
think that Mr. Ravi Varma's 
pictures are theatrical in conception. 
Rigidity and want of life in the 
pictures are conspicuous in the 
other school. 

!t i.s not the fasting or praying 
that inspire those artists to draw 
such shabby figures, but the want 
of actual sights. This defect is seen 
in all early painters. Barry writes 
about the early Italian painters: 
"The imitation of early art are like 
tho^e of children, nothing is seen 
in the spectacle before us unless it 


those papers of his, an irresistable smile appears on be previously known and sought for". To advise us 
one's face and one is tempted to ask, is there any truth • to stick to that childish hallucination is indeed a 

in such an accusation ? Compare any of Mr. Ravi Var- melancholy example of fanaticism, 

iiiii’s works with the pictures on which Dr. Coomara- Supposing that there is theatrical conception in Mr. 
‘iwamy pours out his lavish praises. The first idea Ravi Varma's works, let u.s see what our Hindu fvastras 

that Strikes one is, that a picture with all the sine-qua- have to say on the matter. 

lions of art—all that which goes to make a picture a ^ ^ a, r _ 

work of art—will be considered by the learned Doctor WfW'j: I 

theatrical in conception, while the one without those ii 

rssrniial qualities, is considered perfect and not ihca- _ ._^ 

trical. We cannot expect anything better from a ^ I 

(icoloKist, who naturally loves and is made to love dearly shows in what lishi 

everythmp r.gid and ?tony. ■ „„,,idered among Hindus. It is called 


To prove the abbve ctwitcntion wc must clearly 
know what a picture is; what its function is; what 
are the most essential things neces.sary to make a pic¬ 
ture Ruskin’s definition of art is, "I say that art is 
ihe greatest which conveys to the mind of the spectator 
by means of whatsoever the greatest number of the 
greatest ideas". To accomplisn this, the artist must 
possess a certain amount of technical attainment and 
a perfect knowledge and ability to expres.s the human 
emotions successfully and by that alone. Whatever 
uiay be the style of execution, Indian, European, or 
Mahomadan, will he be able to convey to the spectator 
those idMs, which he wishes to depict on the canvas. 
If otherwise, as a child often draws a line or two and 


melancholy example of fanaticism. 

Supposing that there is theatrical conception in Mr. 
Ravi Varma's works, lei u.s see whai our Hindu fvastras 
have to say on the matter. 

ferm: i 

I'he above quoiaiion clearly shows in whai light 
acting is considered among Hindus. It is called 
"Naly.a Vedam" owing to its sacred origin and the 
high esteem in which if is held by the Hindus. So the 
introduction of Natyams, t.e. expression, attitude, 
manners and gait, will only help to enhance the beauty 
of a picture according to Hindu belief, rather than 
reduce it. Because, it is said— 

That it is a remedy for all sorrows and affliction.s. 
Hence to accuse any picture of theatrical conception, 
clearly proves the discursive nature of these critics. 
In discussing the question from an Indian standpoint, 
they slowly glide to the European standpoint and 
takes the European standard of excellence to 


calU rr V , accuse Mr. Ravi Varma of theatrical conception. 

ShLT This is indeed nothing but injustice done alike 

m order to make ^ | and to the 


jybers understand, what ideas he has put therein. 
I o avoid misunderstanding, I wish to say again cm- 
P."*^*cally that whatever may be the style of execution 
*1 the picture is able to convey to the mind of the 
spectators the ideas of the artist it must be a true 
picture. Ruskin again says of truth in art as follows: 

I o guide the spectator's mind to those objects most 


to the memory of the departed Master and to the 
position they occupy as leaders of public opinion. 
But as I said before, there is not the slightest trace 
of theatrical conception in his works even if they arc 
judged from a European standard of excellence. 

The second charge brought against Mr. Rfiyi 
Varma is "want of imagination" and originality. Phis 
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based on the fact that he has departed frorp all 
preconceived canons of old Indian art. 

As far as imagination is concerned, pictures rmw be 
classed under two heads. “One which depends'on 
the imagination of the beholder and the other that 
which results from the imagination of the artist.” The 
former one leaves the beholder to go on his own 
way, and the latter leads the spectator through a 
course and to a point, the artist has previously willed. 
To the latter class belongs Mr. Ravi Varma’s, 
works. I.et us see now, how this is exemplifi^ 
in Mr. Ravi Varma’s “Damayanti and Hamsa.” 
The whole value of it depends on the expression on 
the face, and the graceful posture of Damayanti. The 
expression is love mingled with despair, which is sof* 
tened by the last glimpse of hope in the swan’s mis¬ 
sion. Those languid eyes contain a world of 
emotions! They give food for the imagination of the 
beholder for any length of time and they are the result 
of the high imagination of the artist, which is the 
product of thirty long years' close observation of 
nature. They show the intensity of the love-storm, 
which was driving Damayanti to despair, and even 
predicts what her final state would have been, if the 
swan’s misson failed. Suppose it had been drawn 
and painted in the style of "Banished Yaksha" a feeb¬ 
ly drawn figure which suggests only famine and 
pestilence, with a head which brings to the mind of 
the spectator an idiot he sees near the tram line at Mad¬ 
ras, it would have then presented itself a quite repul¬ 
sive and ridiculous object, as it would be unlike every 
description given of the beauty, condition of life etc., by 
our forefathers. Mr. Ravi Varma's imagination is 
vigorous, and there is a peculiar charm in his compo- 
.srtion. It leads you to where he has willed to take you 
and not where you wish to go. The more you give 
time and siudv his works, the greater you are able to 
appreciate the high imaginative power of the artist. 
Intense simplicity, perfect harmon)' and absolute 
truth arc the characteristics of Mr. Ravi Varma's 
works. When we earnestly study his pictures we un¬ 
derstand that in the power of representing human 
emotions he surpasses all other Indian artists and we 
assuredly come to appreciate him as one of the 
greatest forces in the entire history of Indian art. 

“If anything looks unnatural,” says Ruskin, “there 
can be no imagination in it.” But our critics warn 
us that study of nature is Sinful. One writer quotes 
Sukracharya's sayings “that artist should attain the 

images of God by spiritual contemplation only. 

To.make human figure is bad and unholy.” Granting 
that, what he says is necessary, let us see what effect 
Sukracharya desires to get by means of spiritual con¬ 
templation. How is it to be effected to the greatest 
advantage of an—Sukracharya would have never 
meant, when he said, that the images of God should 
be obtained by spiritual contemplation only that the 
result obtained from spiritual contemplation should 
be such uncouth forms, which could ^ imagined to 
exsist neither in Heaven nor on Earth. “In holding 
a smoky mirror”—to use the Doctor's own words—to 
the creation of the Almighty, they not only imperil the 
taste of the rising generation but they also disregard 
it and thereby unconsciously draw upon them the woe 
of Him! “Man's use and function,” says Ruskin, “are 
to be the witness of the glory of God, and to advance 
that glory by his reasonable obedience and resultant 
happiness.” The true standard of beauty, to guide us 


to delineate gods and goddesses should be asrcrtaiiM •' 
first. For this let us see how they are described li, 
our literature. In describing the beauty of women 
the great Vedavyasa says :— 

WWW wTJ^rwTtr wuftwwwfwwr 1 


trornnw wwfwwnwKi n 



I 


wnn i fM fiiwwoftr' wnwft 1 
ffwww WWTWT li 


11 

In describing the beauty of the male figure the same 
authority says:— 

WWW* inwi' wirwwTW7Nrsw( 1 
w»R^'ffwrgwT' h 


TO wnwp’ TO 1 

wwhgwwwwwfw^rewnwwTO' \ 

: ft 


I 


TOWl»fWWWrt* WWW'WTWWfwWIf fl 
The superb beauty of their forms in the above des¬ 
cription, is certainly not of the type, which you see 
drawn in the Calcutta School. But the sure and true 
way to adopt spiritual contenmlation in art is shown 
by Mr. Ravi Varma himself. What he does is, to select 
separate parts fmm nature, and during his spiritual 
contemplations, he allows his imagination to combine 
the severaf parts together, and form a whole, which 
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will surely answer both for spintuai contemplation, 
and art. Thjs brings to my mind Shakespear's concep¬ 
tion of R(»aKnd. 

“Therefore heaven nature charged 
That one body should be filled 
With all graces wide enlarged. 

NaiurO'presently distilled 
Hellen's cheek, but not her heart, 

Cleopatra's ijiajesty, 

Atalanta’s better parts, 

Sad Lucretia's modesty. 

Thus Rosalind of many parts 
By heavenly synod was devised." 

Like nature the artist should distil in his mind the 
various parts he gets from nature and device one 
form like that of Rosalind. This is what Sukracharya 
meant by “Images of God should be attained by 
spiritual contemplation only." If the Hindu who 
advocates and adopts Surkracharya’s canons to make 
liiiirian figure is unholy, himself paints "the Passing of 
Sliahjchan," he commits a sin by painting a human 
form. 

Now taking spiritual contemplation to be the basis of 
all rc«l art, I can boldly say, that Mr. Ravi Varma 
was second to none, who took pallette in hand, in 
acquiring that virtue. 

The data on which these critics base their criticism 
arc all false presumptions. They presumesome absurd* 
tiies and they never try to ascertain whether their 
presumption is applicable to every case and everywhere. 
“Instead of painting a study in still-life from models 
posing as ^odsand heroes," says Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
"the artist is to perfect and define a visual and mental 
image and there only to begin the work of carving and 
painting." This presumption led him to say, "Ravi 
Varma's gods and heroes are men cast in a very 
common mould." 

Throughout Mr. Ravi Varma's brilliant career, hei 
never employed a model. Whatever you see in his 
pictures wthe result of his imagination, and accurate 
observation of nature. He was able to sketch an}- 
difficult posture without the aid of models and at a 
iiH>meni’s notice. He saw before him a complete 
pH:iure of any subject he wished to paint, before he 
to paint on the canvas. This is in itself a real 
-sign of the high power of imagination in the artist. The 
power of a close observation and an exact knowledge of 
the jaws of nature, combined with the advantage of the 
spiriiiml contemplation, has given him a decided 
superiority over the other schools, and all other 
Indian arti.sis. I shall be thankful to the Doctor if 
I'c could show me a human form in nature so perfect 
as Mr. Ravi Varma’s Gods and Heroes. 

"l-ack of Indian feeling" is another charge 
brought against Mr. Ravi Varma's works by the 
same Doctor. This may mean first: The artist's 
mode of execution, lacks Indian feelings. Secondly 
as Sister Nivedita pointed out, the posture, expres¬ 
sion, Ucc., lacks Indian feelings. In either case 
the Geologist’s knowledge of Indian feeling seems to 
be quite in keeping with his taste in fine arts. If the 
former is the case, to properly understand and juc^ 
why Mr. Ravi Varma ^opted Western method, we 
see whether there exists at present any school, 
which has not been influenced by foreign methods^ 
hocondly if there exists, is that school worth the 
‘-sacrifice of the life of such a genius? Thirdly if it is 
oot worth following and if we arc, however, determined 


to sin by adopting the method of any other school, 
why not we select one which has the sole aim to 
appreciate the God’s creation rather than the one 
which demoralises it? 

As there seems to be no records, except what we 
find in literature, to show what the old style of painting 
was in northern India before the invasion of foreigners, 
it is impossible to sav anything definite about it with 
the meagre materials in hand. But supposing there 
were authentic records, we should be prepared to find 
the style differ in each pari of India as we see variations 



Ravana and his wife. 

in the language, customs, and dress. This can be 
proved ^ Bie style of old mural painting in Travan- 
core. The old painters of Travanfore adopted, 
to delineate Gods and Goblins, a style which Is un¬ 
known to any other part of India. This style can be 
called a pure Indian style which trace its origin to 
Bharata Sastra. For the information of the public 
some specimens are given here. 
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The invasions of India by foreignersJiega’ti as^arly 
|is»6(x>B. C. There is every possibility of the in¬ 
fluence of them on the styfe of palming as in every¬ 
thing else. The r^mblance of the present Calfcutta 
ochool to the Persian School clearly proves the trutli 
of the foreign influence. In Travancore the old in¬ 
digenous style can still be detected in the ftkintings 
on the walls of the temple and palaces—a hideous 
delineation of Gods and Goblins ! 

The various schools now existing namely Kamgra, 
Delhi, Jain (Ajanta and Sigiri) smack very muSi of 
the Persian influence. Do all these schools greatly 
resemble one another? Everything that concerns 
anaent India has been shrouded in mystery and it 
will ever be so to us. Taking advantage of th» fact 
the critics think they can safely say apyihing^ and 
everything concerning ancient India, ff anything 
deserves the name of Indian art, it is. dtil with which 
we are familiar in fravancore. But from-the &pecimen.s 
^iven above, anybody can judge whether that school 
IS worth the life-work of a genius. 

Now ihe much-praised, so-called Indian style 
m the Calcutta School is, as I pointed out before, of 
Persian origin. If we could adopt that style why not 
we go in for the Western style? There is a strong 
telief that Indians have no talents for European art 
I fully admit it. But art and the method of painting 
are as different as fish and fishing. An is composed 
of .mpy things but method of painting is only the 
technical and mechanical part of art. We have only 
adopted the European method of painting and not 


their art. By method of painting, I mean only the 
manipulation of colours. Any man who has a table 
can ca.sily study the method of painting. Method 
of painting is only something like handwriting, 
Jo write the words of a foreign language 
is not very difficult; one has only to know the 
characters. But it is quite another matter to compose 
a verse or to express ideas clearly in a language 
which is not one^s mother-tongue. Fully cognisant 
of this simple truth Mr. Ravi Varma never tried to 
paint a character or scene in Shakespear’s tragedy. 
He adopted only the Western method of manipulating 
colours. He never went in for any English subjects, 
sentiments, ideas, feelings, customs, manners nr 
dress. In all his pictures all these were his own. 
Any Sanskrit Sloka can be written in English, German 
or French. By writing thus the Sloka will never be 
called English or German or French. Another 
charge is that Mr. Ravi Varma used to sec 
nature in its real form, and, not in the conventional 
forms as it was the case with old Indian masters. 
This is the outcome of his early training under liis 
maternal uncle Mr. Raja Raja varma, who was a 
keen observer of nature. In most of his (Mr. Raj;i 
Raja Varma's) works which are still preserved on ihc 
temple walls at Kilimanur, this feeling for aerial 
perspective and correct drawing is perceptible. In 
fact, it is he who introduced those technical qualities in 
the Travancore New School of.Painting. 

'I'he last but not the least unhappy accusation, l)i . 
f'oomaraswamy bring.s against Mr. Ravi V.jrma. i>. 
"want of originality." 'rhis is indeed a revelation lo 
me. I do not in the least understand what he meanj- 
by originality, if he cannot perceive that virtue in Mr. 
Ravi Varma's works. In the words of Ruskin 
■ "And that virtue of originality that men so strain 
after is not the newness, as they vainly think (there is 
‘'>nothit>g new), it is only genuineness; it all depends 
'on the single glorious faculty of getting lo the spring 
of things and working out from that," Ike. This 
faculty of getting to the spring and working out from 
that, so conspicuous in him, is never excelled in any 
one else. It is this characteri.slic which gives to his 
works a purity which it is possible to over-estimate. 
To accuse Mr. Ravi Varma of "lack of Indian feel¬ 
ing’' and "want of originality," &c., because he 
deviated from the pre-conceived canons of old Indian 
Art is an ethical rather than an aesthetic turn of 
mind. 

I wish nw readers lo understand that my viewN 
about the Calcutta School apply only to the pictorial 
side of the question ; but, as representing decorative 
art it has its own excellence and no scHrol would be 
abtb to cope with it in that particular branch even 
though it can claim itself only a Persian origin. 

"No real or hard line between fine and other aris 
can or ought lo be drawn," says Dr. Coomaraswami. 
An English art critic, a friend of mine, truly observes 
that such critics give out their opinion ‘,‘more from 
want of knowledge than anything else, and that nearly 
all who talk or write on art only do so from the out¬ 
side." As lay men they are not able to perceive the two 
sides of art. But in the Doctor's case it is quite 
unpardonable. As I said before, nobody can dis¬ 
agree with the Doctor so far as his views relating to 
decorative qualities are concerned; but the truth 
becomes at once patent when he wants to argue 
that as r^ards pictorial art also the - Calcutin 
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(^chool satisfies all necessary conditions. In 
itiemptinjf to prove that his ^t School possesses 
those necessary qualities, the Doctor is confronted 
with some serious difficulties. So he has recourse 
to a short cut, and lays on the general proposition 
that no real or hard line between fine and other 
art can or ought to be drawn. Mr. E. B. Havell, the 
late Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, 
expressed the same opinion as that of Dr. 
Coomaraswany, when he read a paper on the “Art 
Administration in India," before the Royal Society of 
Arts and it will be interesting to know the opinion of 
Sir George Birdwoocl who was on the presidential 
chair, on that occasion. He said, he must differ from 
the lecturer as there l>eing no real distinctioit between 
i^pplied art and the fine arts in. India. Of Indian fine 
Hfis -namely, art as the unfettered and moreorless 
impassioned expression of the imagin.ntion as moved 
by the things without us and the thoughts within us— 
h<‘ had never seen any example. He had never seen 
H native Indian painting, sculpture, or object in 
moulded clay that was other than a saerosarU article 
of utility or a symbolic represenlalioti of the Ingh 
gods and the epic heroes aiui their lurroic deeds. 
I'here was thus industrial art, ecclesiastical art, even 
arcliitpciural art, each and all of them capable of 
giving effecii\'e expression lo emotion—to those who 
(indersloo'i their con\ etUiou ; but so long a.s thev are 
boinui liN' i'onvet>tions none of it wtiulcl Vm* line art, 
(The Hindu, Tuesday, l*'el>riiar\’ Sth, ic>fo). In 
every sch»x»i of paintiiig the object and aim c»f 
pictorial art and decorative or applied art are 
entirely different. 

Dr. Coomaraswaniy’s and Mr. Havell’s reci()es make 
a book but never made a painter nr a picture. They 
fanev that old art could be regenerated in India bv a 
decologue of new conventions of their own. Old 


Indian art sank into obscurity and public indifference 
not because for want of a ()reacher but because there 
was that want of truth in it. which diminishes the 
whole force of pictorial art and that the power of 
actual sight increased with the growth of the nation. 
The Doctor says, ^‘in India the golden moment has 
passed, &c."a8 if painting belongs to that time alone. 
We cannot expect to see again what has passed hut 
there is every possibilities of having as great or 
greater moments in future. In fact, Mr. Ravi Varma 
has already led us half way through the eternal path 
of a true art and what remains to us is to follow the 
same path with reasonable obedience and common- 
sense. 

Before closing this pa|)er one |M>int more remains 
to he cleared. “Unforgiveable too is the lack of spt>n- 
taneous expression nf individual or natural idio^n* 
crasy.” This individual or national temperament is 
not at all wanting in Mr. Ravi Varma's works. As I 
have remarked before, the feelings, expression, and 
ideas are all Indian in Mr. Ravi Varma's pictures. 
Perhap.s ibe gofjd Doctor means bv iriiosyncrasy the 
want of actual sight (which I may sav, accounts for 
the vital difference between these two Schools) and the 
pcrcefdion of evervthing in conventional forms. 
This is as nuicli as to say that Indians should never 
see nature in its real f<*rrns, because if they see it, it 
wfjuld be aeainst their national idiosyncrasy. We 
know our earliest forefathers had nothing but leaves 
around their waist to protect nudity, so these critics 
<if the Doctor’s stamp will not hesitate to advise the 
Indians, sooner or later to give up all sorts of dress 
and don themselves with leaf in order to uphold the 
national idiosyncrasy. 

B\ a student of Mr, Ravi Varma, 

the famous Indian Ariisi. 
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Self-Education. 

We have to educate ourselves, both as 
individuals and as a people. We have come 
to understand that the evolutionary cycle 
is concerned no longer, for us, with the 
family, but with the nation, the civic life 
and the national ideal. Taking the culture 
of the family as it stands, we must be 
prepared to turn our backs upon it alto- 
Ifother, to sacrifice its sweetness, and 
abandon its ties if need be, for the service 
of those larger and more potent unities 
whose voices now call to us. How many 
U8 are willing to yield one member of 
our home-circle to the task of national 
education? A man’s life to become that of 
one without a home? A woman*.s life to 


be that of school-mother to village-children ? 
Only by such methods and such sacrifices, 
can the problem be worked out. 

But there is also our individual education 
to be achieved. We have to pass from one 
form of consciousness to another. A nation 
has to do this. Mighty births demand 
gigantic throes. I'he seat of the struggle 
is the individual soul. Here we must 
understand that all the subjects learnt in 
School and College are only means of 
education, weapons, tools, elements. The 
end of culture, self-development^ is arrived 
at by the thought-habits which we follow, 
with the aid and enlightenment of all these 
means. It is absorption in the problems 
of science, . scientific curiosity, scientific 
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interest, scientific saturation, that makes a 
man of science. At the same time, all these 
alone, unless he has also the means of 
knowing all that has been discovered by 
others—will not suffice of themselves to 
qualify him. But when he has mastered 
what is known, it is the energy of his own 
thought and observation working in 
advance of the accumulations of others 
that can alone make him competent to add 
to human knowledge. It is not what he 
has learnt, but the use to which he puts 
what he has learnt, that really makes him 
efficient. 

In the same way, it will be a constant 
putting of the country first that will make 
a man an effective nationalist. History, 
Geography, and Science are only his men¬ 
tal tools or furnishings. Without these 
forms of training he cannot do. Yet they 
are only the beginning. The idea of India 
must become a mode of thought, a sort of 
mental atmosphere, breathed in and out 
with every movement. India must be the 
motive of every decision, in preference to 
our personal happiness. The good of India 
must be the goal of each act, each effort, 
great or small. Education requires first the 
many influences, and then the one. We 
have a hundred schoolmasters, but only a 
single guru. Both stages are necessary. 
Men who are not accustomed to the univer- 
salislng atmosphere of a single dominant 
chosen thought, cannot hold their own, in 
the world, as educated men, no matter 
what amount of schooling they have had. 
It is this which stamps most minds,- - 
European to the full as much as Indian,— 
as those of school boys. A man must 
have some cause to which he is devoted. 
He must catch the fluttering of the banner 
above him, with every turn of his head. 
Absolute self-surrender to something greater 
than ourself is essential to fulness of culture. 
Even a glorified self-interest—as in the case 
of the late Cecil Rhodes, for instance, as 
well as others who might be named—may, 
by the unity of thought which it induces, 
create an illusive appearance of culture. 
This is really, however, spurious. Culture, 
like other fine human products, is above all, 
moral, and demands consecration, and self- 
effacement. The ancient Indian mode of 
training is full of the means to the realisa¬ 
tion of this. It is unnecessary, therefore, to 


dilate on the process. Only by following it, 
however, we may rest assured, only by 
accomplishing in our persons the transition 
from individual to national, can we so 
transform our country that it shall appear 
in the eyes of the world as a nation of com¬ 
petent and cultivated men, adequate to the 
consideration of the problems of the age, 
and not as a crowd of ignorant rustics, 
possessed by quaint terrors and still more 
fantastic hopes. No one may care to help 
us to this, but when we have helped our¬ 
selves, all alike must render their respect. 

“To vitalise the People.** 

We commend to our readers, European 
as well as Indian, the extract 

from an article published in the London 

^^Spectaior^' of April 27th, 1907, and 

entitled “The Incident at Lahore”. 

‘The Spectator’ is a paper with which the 
well-known Anglo-Indian, Mr. Meredith 

Townsend, has been connected for many 
years, and it certainly could never have 
been accused of undue sympathy for 
Indian aspirations. After relating what it 
calls “The Lahore Incident”, and explaining 
the circumstances that make it alarming 
to Europeans in India, the Spectator 

proceeds:— 

Naturally a feeling arises among Anglo-Indians, 
and even less biased politicians in this country, 
we ought to tal«e stricter precautions, and in pjirticnlar 
to prevent the dissemination of seditious ideas .•md 
arguments, to punish “agitators,” and generally in 
limit the - freedom of meeting and of the Press. Thi> 
is clearly what is intended by the Times of Saturday 
last, and its editorial et^resses the view of a very large 
section of politicians. Precisely what is propose it 
difficult to define. It is already lawful to prohibit 
any meeting and disperse any crowd, while the law 
which permits a newspaper proprietor to be sentenced 
without a jury to two years' imprisonment for seditious 
and false statements would seem to be a sufficiently 
severe measure of precaution. The drift of Europi*an 
criticism is, however, toward.s requiring “previous 
sanction” for every meeting and a preventive censor¬ 
ship for the utterances of the Press. That may be 
best described as the Russian system, and we confer ; 
that we object, not only on the moral grounds statd 
below, but on those of political expediency. India 
the last country where it i.s safe to sit on the safety- 
valve. The people have con^iete means of commun'* 
cation independent of the Press. I'hc great revolt 
of 1857 was not preceded by any newspaper agitation, 
nor, indeed, are the real people accustomed to that 
method of announcing disaffection. The Mussulman!^ 
can communicate at will through the lectures deli-, 
vered every Friday in every mosque by their Moollah'^- 
and the Hindus have ways of sending their messafl^ 
throughout the country by the mouths of tbe 
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wandering Bairagis, and by the addresses which the 
pvif-sis everywhere can deliver to the multitudes who 
throng the temples. Many of our readers wilt recollect 
the summons to action which was spread by the delivery 
of chupatties all over Northern India before the Mutiny. 
Popular views, too, and popular sentiment run like 
wildfire from meeting to meeting, usually held at the 
wells. A censorship of the Press would be regarded as 
a wilful reduction cf the whole population to silence, and 
would be met by a rapid transmission of angry gossip 
much more dangerous than anything which can appear 
in a newspaper. The latter must at any rate be defi¬ 
nite and can be denied by an authority which the 
people know in their hearts to be usually truthful. We 
should be inclined therefore, if we did anything at all, 
to strengthen and widen the law of libel, and so inspire 
among mischief-makers a fear of losing profits, which 
is quite as strong among them as among the "yellow” 
Pmss of Kngland or America. 

This is, we verily believe, the simplest method of res¬ 
traint, if restraint is indeed inevitable. We cannot 
deny that it may be, though for ourselves we incline 
to the old and haughty doctrine of the Indian Empire 
that every one was at liberty to say, write, or speak 
anvihing lie pleased, subject to the proviso that if he 
"descended into the street,” in the French sense, he 
should be liable, if such descent threatened the State, 
to be shot as a hint that he had passed the limits of 
tnoderati«n. Under a regime on that basis we have 
governed Calcutta for a century with a population of 
niNirly a million, of whom at least a ten per cent., 
are fighting men, and have never had occasion to pro¬ 
duce .artillery to maintain order. 

The opinion, however, to which we 
wish most emphatically to direct attention 
is as tollows :— 

VVe are bound in retaining our hold on India—or 
for that matter Egypt—to keep our consciences clear. 
Wc are bound, if we hold vast territories filled with 
brown men, whom wc restrain in the last resort by 
(he sword—we took at least a hundred thousand lives 
iti putting down the Mutiny in 1857—to justify our 
claim by giving to the people something more than 
0 rather slow kind of justice, a lenient but implacable 
taxation, and means of accumulating wealth which 
hardly compensate for the inevitable extinction of 
careers. We are bound In addition, if we want our 
j consciences to be clear, to vitalise the people,—that 
' 's, to give them the opportunity at least of rising to 
: ^ higher plane of civilisation, intellectual as well as 
1 moral. How is that to be done if we reduce a 
continent to silence ? It is admitted that we are bound 
to educate; but free discussion teaches more than 
education, and wc are bound, therefore, to avoid the 
obscurantist policy advocated by so many of those 
who are more irritated by criticism than by actual 
resistance. The latter can always be put down by 
force, but, as Prince Bismark found, the bayonet is 
powerless against impalpable opposition. If we are 
to do our duW thoroughly, we must train ourselves 
to a most difficult fortitude, and allow our brown 
subjects to say freely that they would rather be 
governed by brown men. It seems ungrateful, and 

perverse; but neither ingratitude nor perversity 
^'minishes our obligation. We would hold India 
^guinst an insurrection at any cost of blood and 
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treasure, but wc can not believe that we have a right 
to hold it by the mental emasculation of its people. 
Let them argue freely, even if free argument invovles 
gross misrepresentation or verbal insuU, and we shall 
at least enjoy that greatest of all the sources of 
strength,—the certainty that if a struggle is forced 
upon us, it will not be the result either of blundering or 
oppression. In working through so mighty a task 
as we have undertaken in India, impatience is almost 
a crime, and Impatience of mordant criticism a 
manifest folly. 

“Vitalising the people” means, from 
our point of view, vitalising ourselves. It 
is a most pregnant phrase. What are we 
doing towards that end ? 

The Toll of Modern Industriaiism. 

Those who have made up their minds 
that the only salvation for India lies 
in the Occidentalization of our indus> 
trial system, will find considerable food 'for 
thought in the startling facts just brought 
to light, showing the awful havoc wrought 
by modern industrialism on the workers 
who make matches. Dr. John B. Andrews, 
Secretary of the American Association for 
Labour Legislation in co-operation with 
the United States Bureau of Labour has, 
after careful investigation, arrived at the 
conclusion that scores of women and 
children are sufferers from gangrene of the 
hones as the result of phosphoric acid 
poisoning, and as a consequence many of 
them have lost one or both jaws. Members 
of the weaker sex and children are the ones 
most apt to succumb to this malady, which 
technically is known as phosphorous 
necrosis, although all employes of match 
factories who come in contact with white 
sulphur fumes, which are used in all Ameri¬ 
can factories, are exposed to the disease. 
A thorough investigation has been made 
of fifteen factories, and the conclusion has 
been arrived at that even the use of modern 
methods does not lessen the danger from 
this source. 

The pitiful fact of all this is that neither 
the employers or the employes are aware of 
their danger. Though eighty-two cases 
of phosphorous necrosis were discovered in 
the homes of employes of three factories, 
and records of more than one hundred cases 
were discovered in a very short, time, the 
manufacturers, when questioned, stated 
that they were ignorant of the fact that the 
disease had existed in various forms in 
America for the last twenty years, and did 
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not know that it was in any way connected 
with the nature of the industry. :>,The 
labourers were as utterly unconscious of the 
dangers to which they were daily subjected 
as were their employers. Mo one dreamed 
that there was peril in the business. 

It is strange, however, that the preva¬ 
lence of the disease should not long ago 
have excited comment, for in one small 
factory the investigators found twenty serious 
cases, many of them requiring the removal of 
the entire jaw, while records of forty cases 
were found in one of the most modern es¬ 
tablishments, fifteen of which resulted in the 
permanent deformity of the patients through 
the loss of one or both jaws, while several 
cases resulted in death, one of the deaths 
occurring in June, 1908. In another factory, 
where twenty-one cases were reported, six of 
the sufferers died during 1909. 

Fifteen match factories were investigated 
in detail, with the result that it was dis¬ 
covered that sixty-five per cent, of the 
employes were working under conditions 
that exposed them to the fumes of phos¬ 
phorous with the resultant danger of phos¬ 
phorous poisoning. Ninety-five per cent, 
of all the women and eighiy-three per cent, 
of the children under sixteen years of age-- 
who were most susceptible to the disease- 
were working where thev were constantly 
exposed to the deadly fumes. According 
to the statements made hv the manufac¬ 
turers in the fifteen factories that were 
investigated, the total number of employes 
was 3.5911 of whom 2,024 men and 

1,253 were women of sixteen years of age 
and over, while there were 314 children under 
that age, of whom 121 were boys and 193 
were girls. 

The most deploiable conditions were 
discovered during the inquiries, mostly, 
according to Dr. Andrews, who made them, 
due to the use of white phosphorous in the 
manufacture of matches. It is not necessary 
to use this dangerous chemical, he contends, 
since sesquisulphide of phosphorous, a 
harmless and commercially practicable 
substitute, is largely used abroad in the 
manufacture of the “strike anywhere” 
matches, and red phosphorous, which is 
not poisonous, is generally used for safety 
matches. 

Now, when we read of facts like these, 
we involuntarily ask ourselves : Is India 


destined to wade through the blood of its 
labouring people to industrial prosperity? 

Preach Reform and Practice Reaction. 

Three set-backs almost simultaneously 
have been rudely given to the cause of social 
reform at three different points so widely 
separated from one another as Bombay, 
Lahore and Calcutta. The men who have 
dealt these blows, one and all, are esteemed 
by their countrymen as leaders of light and 
learning. India looks to these three per¬ 
sonalities for practical guidance, and, sad 
to relate, they have set before their country¬ 
men to emulate, examples that simply spell 
this: educated Indians preach reform and 
practise reaction. 

The Bombay “leader” has seen fit tn 
marry his daughter, who is barely eleven 
years old. The Lahore gentleman is forty- 
five years old, already has been married 
twice, one of his children being fifteen 
years old. Not many days ago he took 
unto himself a lassie in her thirteenth year 
for a wife. Our Bengalee friend is forty- 
two years of age, is blessed with four 
daughters, one or two of whom are said 10 
be of marriageable age, and had wedded 
a maid of fifteen. Another Bengali, a 
High Court Vakil, past 50, has married a 
girl of, say, 13, while another wife is still 
living. 

Now, just how these marriages arc going 
to liave the effect of stemming the tide of 
early-marriage, we do not know. We con¬ 
fess to a sense of utter disappointment to 
learn that even from our men of the highest 
education we can expect nothing different. 
Of course, we realise the difficulties that lie 
in the way. But if Indians of note will not 
try to face and overcome these obstacles, 
find a way or make one for putting their 
reform ideals into actual practice, we fail to 
see just how the illiterate masses of this 
country are going to be saved from the 
ravages of obnoxious social institutions. 

We have not named these gentlemen. 
Our purpose never is to condemn mere per¬ 
sons. But these men, highly educated and 
looked up to as people who set the pace for 
India, would have done much better if they 
had sougbl manfu|ly to stand against the 
cruel tradition that yokes young girls nj 
matrimony with men thrice and four-fold 
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tiuir a^est instead of proving themselves 
wanting in moral back-bone when the 
psychological moment arrived. 

Roosevelt a Menace to Democracy. 

Colonel 'Vheoclore Roosevelt has returned 
to the United States and his home-coming 
is being taker, by the friends of democracy 
to constitvite a grave menace to the cause 
of popular government in the land of the 
Stars and Stripes—indeed, to representative 
institutions the world over. The American 
Kx-President left his country shortly after 
Ih' laid down the reins of Government, to 
seek rest, diversion, recreation and oblivion 
in the dense jungles of the Dark Continent. 
However, I^ooscvelt undoubtedly is a master 
adept in the art of advertising, and in his 
self exile in the African wilds he was ac- 
(.tiinpanied by a corps of press-correspon¬ 
dents and press-photographers who saw to 
It that the Colonel was given the widest 
possible publicity. Of course, as later 
events proved, this advertising was but a 
meie tithe of the notice that Roosevelt 
received while touring through F.urope, 
feied and feasted by royalty, attended 
kings and queens. And. master 
;i<lveitiser that the man is, he increased 
hC notoriety by meansof carefullv planned 
tliougli shallow, certainly fiambovant and 
sensational rigniaroles on the white man’s 
I'lnden in dark and heathen countries. 
A' was to be expected, cable despatches 
>enr hy American yellow journalists to 
their papers carried to the American 
masses every word spoken by Mr. Roosevelt 
during his European tour. As a conse¬ 
quence, when the conquering hero landed 
in the United States, he was treated wdth a 
fawning sycophancy and fervid adulation 
that never has been the portion even of a 
nieinber of Europaen royalty, in the annals 
‘’f mankind. It is now being taken for 
granted that Theodore Roosevelt will step 
nito the Presidential chair the minute its 
present occupant vacates it. Indeed, some 
Americans are talking of crowning the 
^"loncl as a sort of King of the World, 
"t* are given to understand that this 
superman has been incarnated by Provi¬ 
dence to rid us of the curse of war, and 
mere fore he is to be placed at the head of 
the federated nations of the world- 

1‘rohably the latter proposal is nothing 
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but bluff and gush—the sort of rhodomon- 
tade that comes natural to Americans. But 
how about giving Roosevelt the third 
Presidential term ? And how about the 
proposal to make this man ruler of the 
United States for life—a suggestion that 
has been seriously put forward by a section 
of his countrymen ? Just how much there 
is in this talk of proclaiming Roosevelt 
King of the very land that, not many de¬ 
cades ago, declared itself everlastingly to 
have cut its moorings from monarchy, time 
alone can tell. However, we can not re¬ 
frain from wondering just what a pass 
democracy in the United States of America 
is coming to when it considers giving a 
third term—aye, a life term—to a favourite 
son. 

There is no doubt, however, that Ameri¬ 
can democracy has been degenerating quite 
rapidly of late years. For a long time past 
corruption and “graft” have vitiated Ameri¬ 
can politics. During the last two or three 
decades, Americans have shown a strong 
imperialistic tendency. Like the imperialis¬ 
tic nations of Europe, America today 
has its extracontinental colonies, where 
the descendants of the stock that bred 
men like Abraham Lincoln are shoulder¬ 
ing the “white man’s burden” by endea¬ 
vouring to teach less evolved people the 
art of self-government. A few months ago 
the Honourable Mr. Taft’s government was 
acting the bully to little Nicauraugua, in 
Central America, the big brother sternly 
promising the younger one a severe thrash¬ 
ing unless he obeyed his more powerful 
confrere’s behests. 

Now all this is far from democratic. If 
the framers of the American Constitution 
should rise from their graves and survey the 
present situation in their land, we are sure 
they would feel far from gratified at what 
t.hev see. And, above all other things, they 
would decry the grave menace that Roose¬ 
velt today constitutes to republican insti¬ 
tutions. 

The Gaekwar and Foreign Cnlture. 

India has learned to look up to and love 
the Gaekwar of Baroda. His .sagacity, 
political insight and patriotism give him a 
premier position in the present.day economy 
of the land. Of course, there is hardly ah 
Indian of any intelligence who does not 
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know, at least casually, of the great work 
the Maharajah has done in overhauling a 
wretchedly administered State and making 
it over into an efficiently managed common¬ 
wealth. in which the ruled are being 
progressively given more education and 



A group of Baroda Civil Servants sent by the Gaekwar 
for an extensive tour in pAirope for the study of 
political, social, industrial and economic conditions, 
and for general culture. The group, from right 
to Icl'l, includes Mr. Sevaklal I). PariUh, M. G. 
Salunke, and S. A. Ciavare. 

self-government. In this note we do not 
propose 10 refer to these activities of His 
Highness. All we wish to do is to call the 
attention of our readers to the fertility of 
Sayaji Rao’s brain, as we have just come 
across a peculiarly splendid example of it. 

I'he Maharajah is an extensively travelled 
man. Indeed, some of his political enemies 
have sought to cast a stigma on his fair 
fame by attempting to make out that he 
squanders his subjects' money on pleasure 
trips abroad. These men, of course, fail to 


realise the advantage that foreign travel 
gives. The Gaekwar, however, knows better. 
It is to be very much doubted if he would 
have been able to do a tithe of what he has 
accomplished but for the liberalisation that 
comes from personally coming in contact 
with other nations and seeing for himself 
the way the world conducts its social, in¬ 
dustrial, educational and political enter¬ 
prises. 

Now the best feature about the Gaekwar’s 
progressiveness is this: what he considers 
good for himself, he deems advisable fur 
his subjects. He understands the beneficence 
of foreign travel and therefore seeks to place 
it within the reach of as many of his people 
as he possibly can. For many years he has 
been sending young men from his realm to 
Japan, .America and Europe for education. 
His sons, too, are being educated abroad, 
one of them in the United States and the 
other in England. His con.sorl and daughter 
arc now out in the world with him seeing 
just how other peoples live and work. 

Of late years the Gaekwar has conceived 
a plan to supplement the scheme of sending 
young men abroad on definite educational 
missions. He is '.clecilng the cream of his 
officials, providing them with funds and 
telling them : “Go ye out into the wide, 
wide world, wheresoever ve will. No 
specific subject ye are coinmnnded to study. 
Roam ye about as the spirit moves you. 
Keep your eyes and ears open. Learn what 
ye may. Above all, permit yourselves to 
be liberalised. Return after the stipulated 
period. Go Itack to your native villages 
and impregnate the people there with the 
germ of the up-to-date.” 

The value of this measure needs no ela¬ 
boration at our hands. But we do wish to 
add that only a Sayaji Rao could have 
thought of this plan and materialized it. 

Herewith we have the pleasure of repro¬ 
ducing a group picture of three Baroda men 
who are now in Europe, enjoying the sort 
of carte blanc given by the Maharaja that 
we have outlined above. The three men 
are revenue officials of the State of Baroda. 
Their faces look bright, and intelligence 
beams forth from their eyes. Every one of 
them was well-educated before he left the 
domains of the Gaekwar. They are just 
the kind of men who would benefit from the 
sort of a trip that has been provided thent 
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thrcuifih the generosity of their enlightened 
ruler. Being endowed with a highly deve¬ 
loped sense of responsibility^ they have 
taken their mission seriously and have 
studiously sought to find out just how they 
can utilize their travels to the best advan¬ 
tage in gathering the cream and butter of 
knowledge to feed and fatten the people of 
their homeland. 

The names of the gentlemen in question 
will be found beneath their pictures. 

Death of Fialand^s Autonomy. 

Finland no longer exists as an autono¬ 
mous archduchy. Russia has crushed 
Finnish liberty under its iron heel. We 
learn from an English writer that this has 
been done for Imperial reasons. Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, who, month by month, makes up the 
“I^cview of the World” Department for the 
Contemporary Review, writing in that 
publication, bluntly puts the case for 
autneraev thus : 

'Wlial \vf iiiiKt insist upon is that legislation cotn- 
ni->ii lo all parts ol thf* Kfnpice, of which the prin<-i[)al- 
ii\ Is one, shall hi-uceforth proceed from our Im- 
pri ial l^egislalurc. in which the h'inns u ill be duly 
n |)icseiilfrd. 'I'liat and nothing more; but also 
iioihiiij^- less.” 

From what Dr. Dillon says, it appears 
that Russia wanted to eat the loaf and have 
I' too, that is to say, the Czar wanted to 
kel that he had been magiianimmis 
(■‘innigh to grant autonomy to Finland, and 
yet he expected his own sweet will to pre¬ 
vail in the Archduchy against the Finnish 
Constitution. This we conclude from the 
' 'llowing apologia : 

'W'c gave the l‘'inns political liberty, immunitv 
Iniin heavy taxation, relief from their share in 
linperial defence, and a great slice of territory over 
and above. In Kussia Proper we allowed them to 
nwii land, to serve tlie State, to rise to the highest 
dignities. At the same time the Finns were raising 
•I Chinese wall against us. In their country we were 
nicre foreigners, whereas they iu our Kmpire are 
kussi.ins. If we wish to obtain the same rights, 
pclitical, social, as a Finn, we have to go through 
a more tedious procedure than the Englishman 

American who should come to Finland for the 
^anu! purpose. According lo the statutes of the Diet 
even Kussians born in Finland, possessed of landed 
property there and paying taxes, are disqualified 
to vole for members of tne legislative chamber. 
Iniaginc the Engli.sh treated like that by an 
Ireland on their own side of the Channel, whose 
iioiiliers, thanks solely lo their own generousity, 
at Gravc.send !" 
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Continuing along this line of argument. 
Dr. Dillon .says: 

‘ A Russian physician who crosses the frontier and 
settles in the principality is disqualified from serving 
there as an ordinary physician ; he may not be 
employed by the municipalities or the country district 
boards, nor by hospitals or asylums, nor by industrial 
firms as ph)'sician to the workingmen ; he may not 
even make post~mortem examinations, nor serve in 
lunatic asylums, etc. Nay, many of these disabilities 
fall upon Finns if they have been injudicious enough 
to obtain their medical ktiowledge at a Russian 
University, In Russia, on the country, a Finn may 
come and practice, kill or cure, according to his lights, 
even though he have never been inside a Rus.sian 
educational establishment. We do not ask him to pass 
a supplementary t xatninalion for form’s sake, 'linis, 
in the Russian territory which we ceded lo F'inlanci 
voluntarily, in the belief that more friendly relations 
would lie the result, our most celebrated physicians 
could not prescribe for their own families. F'ancy Sir 
F'rcdcrick rieves in the imaginary ’Ireland that 
commences at Gravesend presenting a prescription 
and getting it b;ick with the remark that, not being a 
qu.alified pi.iciitioncr, his prescriptions can not be 
made up ' Imagine the King of England sending a 
registeri'd letter from (iravesend, but getting it 
l>ad< because it had an English instead of an 
Irisli stamp ! W^)uld llic English endure such 
ihiiigs for long? Since tvs'll) this erving abuse has 
been removed, and Russian doctors ma)' practice in 
Finland on observing a ccrt.ain formality. But they 
arc not eligible lo serve in hospitals, asylums, muni¬ 
cipalities, or as workmen's doctors in factories”. 

In conclusion the writer outlines what 
Russia intends to do with Finland : 

•'We are now minded to be masters in our own 
house. .\s F'iniand is a part of the Empire, its 
institutions must mirror forth that relation of sub¬ 
ordination. rtie aulonomv which wc have pntmised 
to respi?ct -shall not l)e abolished or whittled away. 
'I'he Diet shail remain and make laws as lieforc. 
But the laws llial deal with Imperial as distinguished 
from local F'innish interests shall be given liy the 
Imperial legislative chamber, in which Finnish re¬ 
presentatives shall sit. Surely that is rational and 
fair. For Imperial legislation is quite compatible 
with the fullest measure of autonomy. Eook at the 
German Empire, which olTers us numerous instances 
of this (ompatibility.” 

A Student trained in Japan. 

Mr. Suresh Banerji, who left India in the 
year 1905 to study Pharmacy abroad, joined 
the Medical College of the Imperial Univer¬ 
sity of Tokyo in the Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry Department. He was first taken 
in as a special student. A few months after, 
on the special recommendation of Dr. Nagai, 
the renowned professor, he was taken as a 
regular student. This was the first instance 
when a foreign student was admitted to the 
regular course study without passing the 
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High-School Examination in Japan. After 
duly completing his course Mr. Banerji 
worked in several Pharmaceutical works. 
He had special practical training in the 
Osaka Pharmaceutical works under Dr. 
Nagai. Before leaving India he had some 
training in his subject in the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., 



Mr. Suresh Chandra Banerji. 
where he worked for a period of a year and 
half. It is understood that Mr. Banerji is 
going to start business as a Manufacturing 
Pharmaceutical Chemist in Calcutta. 

Mr. Banerji is well-known to the readers 
of the Modern Reviexv and the Prabasi 
as a contributor to both the journals. He 
is expected here by the first week of August. 

N. D. 

The Birth of Ganga. 

This is the story of the Birth of Ganga, 
as it is given in the Balakanda of the 
Ramayana. The sixty thousand sons of 
Sagara having been slain by the sage 
Kapila,—they were reduced to ashes by his 
glance,—it was necessary to find water for 
their funeral rites. For this purpose it was 
decided to call down Ganga, elder daughter 
of Himalaya, from heaven. No way could 
be- found to do this difficult thing. At last 
a great-souled prince was born in the 



Royal line, named Bhagiratha. He aban¬ 
doned his kingdom and engaged in asceti¬ 
cism with the object of obtaining Ganga- 
Brahma granted him the boon. But Earth 





cimid not have borne the fall of Ganga ; 
j.fain Bhagiratha practised austerities till 
sfva granted him this boon; “I will hold 
the Mountain’s daughter on my head”, 
said the Great White God. Then *‘the elder 
daughter of Himalaya assumed an exceeding 
mighty from, and cast herself with irresistible 
force from Heaven upon Siva’s gracious 
head. And that divine one, Ganga, exceed¬ 
ing hard to sustain, thought,—“I will enter 
even the nether regions, carrying off 
Sankara (Siva) Himself in my waters.” 
Knowing her proud intention, the adorable 
Hara waxed wroth; and the three-eyed 
Lord determined to envelope her. And, O 
Kama, as that sacred one plunged into 
l^ndra’s holy head of tangled lock-^, 
rcsfinbling Himalaya, she could in no wise 
reach the earth, for all her striving; nor 
she could escape from underneath the 
inatied locks, and there she wandereil many a 
year. .\nd finding (ianga in this plight,Bhagi¬ 
ratha agaip engaged in high austerities, 
riiereupnn Siva was greatly pleased and 
cast off (ianga tuwartls the Viiulu lake. Anti 
a-t she was released, seven streams branclietl 
off from her; three took an easterly direction, 
three flowed toward the west, the seventh 
followed Bhagiratha. So she descended 
from Heaven upon Sankara’s head, and 
thence alighted upon earth, and there her 
waters flowed with fliundering sound. All 
creatures marvelled at the great descent 
"f (ianga; eager to witness it, heavenly 
liosts of power unlimited came thither, and 
from the brightness of their ornaments, the 
cloudless sky appeared to shine as with a 
hundred suns. And the sky was decketl 
With quickly moving prirpolses and snakes 
and fishes like the playing of lightning; the 
heavens were filled with flakes of foam, seem¬ 
ing as if spread with autumnal clouds, swarm¬ 
ing with cranes. And the river flowed some¬ 
times rapidly, sc metimes eddying, sometimes 
in volumes, sometime >pr( .hiiiig into sheets 
nf water, sometimes going upwards, some- 
tinies languidly; sometimes water clashed 
with water. Thus the clear pyre water fell 
nist on Sankara’s head and thence to earth 
and both celestial beings and men of earth 
touched the sacred water and were purified, 
aiul followed Ganga as she went where Bha- 
fiiratha led, until at last she flowed over the 
a lies of the sixty thousand, and they, with 
i^ins thus washed away, attained to heaven”. 


To undetstand the spirit of the rendering, 
it was needful to tell so much of the story. 
Space will only allow the briefest comment 
on the picture itself. The figure of Siva is, 
although modern in conception, thoroughly 
Indian in spirit; the contrast between the 
unformed wafer above, and the living river 
that flows over Siva’,s body and thence to 
earth is nobly imagined ; but the figure 
of Bhagiratha is hardly that of a great 
ascetic, and the figures of the gods are 
effeminate, and show too much of a 
weakening Japanese influence. As a whole 
although the composition is good, the 
picture lacks the grandeur needed for the 
realisation of its subject. 

The reproduction h'ses much by lack of 
cc^Iour and reduction in size. It was origin¬ 
ally designed by Mr. Abanlndronath I'agore 
for a fresco in the new Scl)"c*l of Art Build¬ 
ing: the present small copy is the joint work 
of Mr. Tagore and Mr. Namla Lai Bo.se. 

.A. K. COOMARASW'AMV. 

The Johnson-Jeffries Fight, 

We rea<.l in the old epics that in days t)f 
yore olten the fate of armlis was decided by 
single combats between their leaders. The 
fighting qualities of the rank and file did not 
mucli count. In the nineteenth century poem 
of‘‘Sohrab and Uustum” by Matthew Arnold, 
we find the same practice described. Peran 
Wisa, the Tartar leader, is there described 
as saving before the opposing Tartar and 
Rusian armies : 

“Ferood, .intl vc, Pesians and 'Taiiais, hear ! 

I .et there he Inure bclwceii the hosts to-dc'iy. 

Itiil choose a (rhampion from the Persian lords, 

To fight oiir cliainpion Sohrab, man lo man.” 

How the combat took place and with 
what results is well-known. 

If the whitemcn of America and the 
American Negroes were opposed to each 
other in two warring camps, and if in the 
old world fashion they had chosen Jeffries 
and Johnson as their respective champions, 
to decide the fate of a battle, and if Johnson 
had won, then there would have been some 
sense in the racial riots, incendiarism and 
murders which disgraced the annals of the 
United States of America for many .days after 
Johnson had beaten Jeffries in a recent 
boxing encounter. But as things stood in 
that prize-fight, we can neither admire 
the brutal curiosity of the spectators nor 
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appreciate the foolish racial rancour which 
led to the riots and murders. In India 
many a time have wrestling matches 
between famous Hindu and Mussulman 
wrestlers taken place, with varying fortunes, 
but we do not remember any similar 



James Jeffries. 

display of hatred. The fact is we are one 
people, whatever our opponents may say, 
and we are far more tolerant, philosophic 
and charitably disposed than Westerners. 
If racial and sectarian toleration be one of 
the qualifications for political autonomy, 
we are better qualified in this respect than 
many a progressive Wertern nation. 

It is good that in many countries the 
cinematograph exhibitions of this fight have 


been prohibited, for they are likely to have 
a hardening effect. 

For those who take interest in boxing, 
we quote below from the Indian Daily Ncivs 
the following table comparing the physical 



Jack Johnson. 

condition of the two men as it was after 
they had been training sometime:— 

JeiTrics. johnson. 

Age 34 ' .31 

Height ^ ft. 1.^ in. 6 ft. | in. 

Weight 15 St. () lbs. 13 st. /lbs. 

Chest 44 42 

Reach 76J 74 

For such readers, too, we reproduce the 
portraits of the two men. They are taken 
from the June member of Current Literatu'*^ 
of New York. 
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'The Churning of the Ocean" 
by Babu Upendrakisor Ray. 

The Churning of the Ocean is one of 
tliose subjects of which we read in Hindu 
mythology, with a feeling that no ingenuity 
of artists could ever reduce them to 
' pictorial forms and proportions. This 
picture shows that we were mistaken. It 
is evident that a Hindu, brought up on the 
storv from babyhood, has his own way of 
I imagining even an idea so complex and 
I extravagant. The humour and variety with 
I vvhich the Asuras are represented here is 
delightful, and equally so is the tender 
fairy-l ike-ness of the crowned Gods, on the 
left. Hut the power of the artist to deal 
with the non-human elements in his 
conception is less great. In treating 
the surface of the Gccan as a floor, 
on which the supernatural beings can 
maintain their footing, he is undoubtedly 
right enough. His ancient Assyrian 
methoil of showing that the sea is the sea 
by depicting the fishes in it, does not 
however strike one as equally happy. 
Undoubtedly he is right in liis suggestion 
of the vague belching-fortli of fire and 
smoke from the depths below, but whv does 
he place the churning-rope-snakc half 
way u[’ the ascent of Mount Mandara, 
where it would have been sure to slip off ? 
And why dites he place heUnv this, and 
therefore close to the water not lifted 
high into the sun-light all those sparks 
and drops; and that iridescence which 
suggest the sumniil of a fountain? 'Fhe 
moon had to be shown, as one of the objects 
brought forth by the divine churning, 
hut it is a little too loud. The sea in 
the middle distance, by the evenness 
of its tint, is made to look like a low 
wall rising perpendicularly out of the 
Ocean-surface. And most of all, the snakes' 
heads are very unconvincing. Snakes do 
not branch outwards and upwards, like trees. 
And their thin necks and tiny heads, in 
‘Conjunction with the thickness of the body 
toiled round Mount Mandaraf feel like an 
^nti-climax. Better is the device of ropes, 
tiuployed by the gods, although even at 
dicir end, the extremity of the tail is not 
'cry snake-like. 

Having enumerated these points, how¬ 
ever, we have exhausted the faults of the 


work. It is well-known that the joinings of 
angel’s wings, .second pairs of arms, and 
additional heads of serpents are amongst 
the stumbling blocks and crucial difficulties 
of the artist in all countries. But Indian 
art has attacked the question with such 
boldness and grace that our demands of the 
Indian artists are doubtless very high ! Com¬ 
ing back to the human aspect of this 
picture, there is wonderfully much to be 
said for it. It is full of the p)lay of the 
strong and grotesque on the one side, and 
the equally strong, but noble and beautiful 
on the other, and the power and daring of 
the whole conception are undeniable. 

N. 

Catholic Bishop Stoned. 

“(From Our Own Cohrfspondent) 

Allahabad, July l^ih. 

“The following telegram appears in the 
Australian papers dated London, June 29th : 
— While the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Liverpool was driving to his residence after 
laying the foundation-stone of St. Alphon- 
so’s Chapel, his carriage was stoned by a 
Protestant mob.” 

We take the above from the Indian Daily 
News. Perhaps the news-agency which 
cabled this piece of news to the Australian 
papers omitted to add that the people of 
Liverpot)! had been disfranchised on 
aceount of sectarian rancour caused by 
religious fanaticism. This has certainly 
taken place, because we have been often 
told that one of the causes why we cannot 
have self-government is that we indulge so 
frequently in (b'-)rcbgious riots. 

The Howrah Gang Case. 

No movement which appeals mainly or 
partly to the emotional side of man’s nature 
can succeed without the enthusiastic adher¬ 
ence to it of powerful singers ; that at any 
rate is the case in India. For such .-uccess as 
it has had, the Swadeshi movement is greatly 
indebted in Bengal to the zeal of its 
singers. Fhe singer of the movement par 
excellence in Calcutta and its iicighl>ourliood 
was Babu Hemchandra Sen, a teacher by 
profession and a gentleman of excellent 
character. In the month of January last 
this mild and inoffensive schoolmaster was 
arrested in connection with the Natra 
Dacoity in the 24-Parganas district. No 
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one who knew him had a moment’s 
doubt as to his complete innocence. He 
was, however, kept in prison till June iaiBtf 
pending enquiry. As soon as he was 
released from custody in June, because 
there was no evidence against him, 
he was re-arrested in connection with 
the Howrah Dacoity case. He was 
released a few days ago, because again there 
was no evidence against him. Prison-life 
did not suit him ; it has not improved his 
health. In fact, when he came out persons 
who had known him for years could not 
recognise him. Six other persons have 
been similarly released after months of 
confinement, because of want of evidence. 

What consolation can we offer them ? 
None but that they are quite innocent and 
that their sufferings will certainly benefit them 
and the country, though we know not in what 
mysterious ways God may bring it about. 

King Edward Memorial In Bengal. 

India is a land of so may wants and so 
many different kinds of suffering, that merely 
ornamental memorials seem very much out 
of place here. Hence it is lucky that the 
King Edward Memorial in our province is 
sure to be of a utilitarian character. All 
the different kinds of memorials hitherto 
discussed in the papers are good, and it is 
not easy to decide which i.s the best. But 
a Students’ Hostel seems to find general 
favour. Should the memorial take this form, 
we hope the hostel or hostels will be thrown 
open to Indian students of all colleges and 
of all creeds. The governing body should 
also be entirely unofficial. 

Woman Suffrage. 

In course of the recent debate in the House 
of Commons on the Women’s Suffrage Bill 
some funny arguments were advanced 
against it. The funniest was, we think, 
what India would think if British women 
got the vote I We confess we had never 
dreamed that Indian opinion was esteemed 
so highly in England in relation to purely 
British legislation. Probably just as a 
prophet is not honoured in his own country, 
so Indian opinion is not honoured in India 
and in relation to Indian affairs. It is, how¬ 
ever, a great consolation and compensation 
that it is valued so highly outside India 
and in relation to non-Indian matters. But 


it is just possible that India comes in when¬ 
ever the noodles in England want to throw 
obstacles in the way of progress; though 
when Indian interests are at stake, or 
momentous questions affecting India’s wel¬ 
fare are decided, nobody thinks it necessary 
even to know, much less to pay heed to, 
Indian opinion. When those hereditary 
obstructionists or clogs on the wheel of 
progress, the Lords, felt the ground slipping 
beneath their feet, they said that if the 
hereditary principle was not maintained 
intact, British supremacy would be in 
danger in India! 

If Queen Victoria could reign without any 
danger or harm to Great Britain or India, 
why should women voters be considered so 
very dangerous after all ? Among the most 
beneficent and intelligent of Indian 
sovereigns have been some women,—Ahalya 
Baee of revered memory, for instance. 

As to the position which woman really 
holds in the Hindu’s estimation, it will 
suffice to mention a few facts in Hindu 
mythology. Creative energy is represented 
by a goddess —Adya Shakii. Knowledge 
and Wisdom is represented by a goddess 
Sarasxvaii. Prosperity is represented by a 
goddess— Laksknti. Whilst the followers 
of Semitic faiths—except the Roman 

Catholics to some extent—have no place 
for woman in their ideas of divinity, the 
Hindu in his most devout moods thinksof the 
Deity more often as Mother than as Father. 

Therefore, so far as Hindus are concerned, 
the British people may set their minds at 
ease, they may safely give votes to their 
women. 

Meanwhile the suffragette is showing 
that she is a worthy daugher of Shakii^ as 
the following Reuter’s telegram shows: 

London, July syd. 

The suffragette processions from the East and 
West Ends to Hyde Park took place to«day. There 
were a remarkable number of ‘k"n<‘ait*'.i!rre and 
striking colour and decorative effects. Mrs- 
Drummond on horseback led the procession of 017 
“martyrs,” after which followed actresses and lady 
artists with palettes, and feminine workers of all 
degrees. The procession included representatives 
from South Africa, Australia, America and Europe. 
The crowds in Hyde Park arc described as the largest 
within memory. There were forty platforms fo’’ 
speakers. 

617 “martyrs”! How lucky the suffragettes 
are that they are tried solely and, exactly 
for the offences they commit. 
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Students trained in foreign Countries: 
what they are doing. 

The Bengalee has published a statement 
>hovving what the students, sent abroad for 
education by the Association for the 
Advancement of Scientific and Industrial 
Education of Indians, are doing here on 
their return from foreign lands. The record, 
though not entirely free from inaccuracies, 
seems to be substantially correct. It shows 
that most of these young men are usefully 
eniploycd. I'his fact should be an incentive 
to our yr>ung men to go abroad in larger 
numbers and obtain a training there. Occa¬ 
sional failures should not damp their ardour. 
A'' for poverty and other difficulties, we 
know they have enough manhood to face 
and overcome them. 

Filipino Aspirations. 

We take the following long but very in¬ 
teresting extract from the Indian Mirror: - 
Mie rrlati(inshij> hctwf'en the Philippine Islaiuls and 
tile PnilefI States has again been l>r<>uglit into public 
iliscussion llirnugh a petition wlii< h has heen preseiU- 
f'l In Congress from the Philippine Assemht\, request- 
ini; the grant of immediate inclcpeiirlence to the 
Airliipelago H'iie petiti<'n urges the I'nited Stales 
til open negotiations with (ireat Britain, Germany. 
' rHiicf, Russia, China, and japan for the n<-utralisa- 
ti(iii (if tlic Islands, guaranieeing tlieni immunitv 
honj at)sorplii>n l)y anv foreign jiower. The ilemand 
T'lr independence was presentetl to Congress hv Manuel 
h OiH'/.on, RfSiilent Commissioner of the PhiJi[)pines 
HI tlie United States, w’ho in making the presentation 
delivered an explanatory sfieecb. |•emari^al)lc alike 
Its moderation and its concise statement of condi- 
ti'His in the Archipelago Mr. (^)uez<in accordert high 
I'raisi* to the United States for what she had acconi- 
rhslied in the Philip[)ines, saying ; - 
“I am glad to be able to affirm, first of all. that 
^iiiiuitaneously with the American f>ccupation, tliere 
has been establishe<1 a iiK)rc liberal government, and 
koiii that day, the Fili[)inos have enjo\ed more 
I'trsoiial anfl political liberty tlian they ever did 
under the Spanish Crown, 'Tlie Philippine' commis¬ 
sioners have established provincial and inunici|>al 
i^ovenmient almost coinpletelv autonomous. Tliey 
have created a body of constabulary which is one of 
ole most useful and praised of the oflicial organisa- 
ti'Mis. They have built up a system of education 
wliicli offers equal opportunities for learning to the 
I'oor and to the rich. They have given us a Supreme 
Giiiri worthy to be compared with any other tritiunal 
the world. They have given us an Assembly 
^hich, although it has very limited powers, answers 
least, to the purpose of expressing the will of the 
people and showing its governing capacity. They 
avp beautified the city of Manila, improved its sani- 
htry conditions, completed its harbour works, and 
I'Hivided it with a tramway system. They have 
constructed all over the islands more than 500 miles 


of highways and roads, hundreds of steel and concrete 
bridges and th<*usands of cencrete culverts. They 
have multiplied the number of lighthouses and 
knitted the islands with lines of telegraphs and 
telephones. They have jirovided a great nunil>er of 
towns with artesian wells, atid built scitool-liouses 
even in almost inaccessible parts of the arcliipelago.” 

Native Grifvances. 

After [laying this tribute to America, Mr. Quezon 
declared that the Filifiinos were not hap[iy. and ex¬ 
plained the reason by quoting from Daniel Webster: 
“No matter how easy may be the yt->k“ of a loreign 
f‘owcr, no matter how ligiitly it sits upon the 
shoulders if it is not imposed by tlie voice of his own 
nation ant! of liis (*wn country, lie will not, he cannot, 
and he means not to t)c liappv under its burden." 
'I'he Resident Coinnussi<mer tlien turned to Sfiecific 
causes of grievance. He ciuimerated first the [msitioii 
of all the courts, exc(‘pt tlie Supreme Court, which, 
he claimed, are not indepeiplent. ht^causc the Judges 
are ajipointiH] bv and hole) office during the pleasure 
of the Philippines Commission, Th<‘re hail been no 
.'ibuse of this a|)pointive method, but the system was 
liable to subi>rdinnte tlie judiciary to tlie executive 
branch of the Governnient. Tlie Filipinos, declared 
Mr. Quezon, are very |n»<*r, and cited as an instance 
the fact tliat <'wing to aseriesofcalamitns.theis' 
laruis are less able than h'lrnerh to su[>pl\ tlieir own 
demand for rice, tlie staple food of the people Prior 
to American occufiation, y^'40.oo'-> was the maximum 
annual value of impoiieil rice. Since then the 
average yeatlv imports have l»een \aliied at ^'1.300,000. 
The responsilnlitv he [)laced largely on the inadequacy 
of the Bureau of Agriculture estalilislu-d by tin- Uiiite<l 
Stales in tlie Arrln|.clago 

.Anntlirr charge, i'rouglit b\ llie Resident Commis¬ 
sioner agaiiwl America, w.is tliat of extravagance, 
He asserted tliat an expensive S\stt‘m of tiovernntent 
liad been e: lablislicd, out of all keeping witii the real 
needs of tlie <-ouiitry, Philippines officials being paid 
liiglier salaries than otheiats in the United St.ites. 

He compared the. .salaries of /^ t.ioo a year I'aiii to 
the Secreiarios of the Phillippines buieans wiili the 
a vear receiveil b\ the nienif>ersof President 
'I'afl’s Cabinet. 

He stated that the claim ihat Filipinos are lightly 
taxed because the per capito taxation amounts onlv 
to II s., was an erroneous impression In projiortiiui 
to their wealth, he alleged, the Filipinos are lieavilv 
burdened by the requirements of the (ioverninent. 
He compared taxation yvith fi>reign trade sliowing 
that Culia, witli a foreign commetce of per lieacl 
has a taxation of £2 '3s. 4//. per head ; Porto i?ico, 
with a h»reign trade of / 1145 , has a taxation of 14s, 
Id/., while the Pliilipidnes, with a foreign trade of 
only £\ 8s , are taxed 10s. per head. 

In [iroof of the ablitity of the Filijiinos t(j govern 
themselves. Quezon cited as a convincing instance the 
orderliness of the local munici|>al aiul |.>rovincial 
elections, stating that they are hcKl “yvitliout even 
the local disturbances yvhich occur during the excite¬ 
ment of an electoral cam|)aign, even in countries 
more cxjrerienced iu the exercise of political franchise." 
'I'he officials elected by the Filipinos fr<*m among them¬ 
selves have proved to lie intelligent and highminded. 
He instanced as an example of tire Filipimys' intense 
interest in educational matters the avidity with which 
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they have studied the Enplish language. “In spite of 
the difficulties connected with the study of every 
foreign language,” he .said, “increased manifdld. by 
the peculiar ones of the English language, hundreds of 
thousands of children and a large number of grown 
up men devote themselves to the study of that useful 
but difficult language with such brilliant success that 
to-day it can be safely said the knowledge of the 
English language is more extended throughout the 
islands than ever was that Spanish,” 

Evidently in the United States of America 
the law does not hold it seditious fora 
conquered people to present a petition for 
independence, which is perhaps considered a 
legitimate aspiration there. The result of 
this unique petition will be awaited with 
the keenest interest. 

Anniversary of the Turkish 
Constitution. 

The Anniversary of the Turkish Consti¬ 
tution was celebrated in an animated 
fashion on the 23rd July last. A feature was 
the presence of numorous Turkish women, 
who were provided with special accom¬ 
modation to hear the bands and see the 
illuminations. 

It was all very good,—in Turkey, of 
course,- for the Musalman men to obtain the 
rights of full citizenship, -free they had been 
already. But for the Musalman women 
thus to dare to come out to breathe God’s 
free air and hear the bands and see the 
illuminations,--well, it was really scanda¬ 
lous ! But then, freedom is catching. And 
there is a veiy' inconvenient fact, too : only 
free mothers bear free sons. 

Moslem Congratulations to the First 
Constitutional Sultan. 

Souls of all the Khan Bahadurs who are, 
ever were or will be ! what are things 
coming to? In spite of the solemn assevera¬ 
tions of sf>me of these “not-ables” that 
representivc governnent would not suit 
them, Reuter has had the audacity to send 
the following telegram : 

London, |uly 18. 

A deputation representing the Mussulmans of China, 
Mopgolia and Turkestan has arrived in Constanti¬ 
nople to congratulate the Sultan on his accession and 
the establishment of a constitutional regime in Turkey. 

Too bad ! Too bad ! Or is it tobdh, tobdh ? 
Indian Budget Debate. 

• According to custom the usual formality 
of a debate on the Indian Budget in the 


House of Commons was gone through last 
month. From Reuter’s summary it would 
seem to have been a tamer and less 
informing affair than even its predecessors, 
in spite of the relieving features of a larger 
attendance of members and the moving of a 
resolution condemning repressive legislation 
in India. But being of a rather con¬ 
servative turn of mind, we fee! compelled 
to defer to custom and refer to it as 
we may. In the course of his speecli 
Mr. Montagu, the Under-Secretary for India, 
“dwelt on the complexitv of political ques¬ 
tions in India. The present problem was 
to yoke a complex responsible system of 
Government to the democratic system of 
Great Britain which yearly shows more and 
more determination to undertake the res¬ 
ponsibilities falling upon it.” 

That the British deniocracv takes an 
increasing interest in India is a good omen 
for both England and India. One, however, 
feels an irresistible desire to know to whom 
at present the (iovernment of India is 
“responsible.” Responsibility implies control. 
The (iovernment is mit responsible to the 
people of India either theoretically or 
practically. It is theoretically controlled 
by Parliament, but in practice this control 
is nor and cannot be exercised. 

Mr. Montagu proceeded to observe : 

It w.i', imp<»ssi|)le u> bring K.'islffn into with 

Wesleti^ without causing iinre.st. Hut if tlu-\ |•c■fns<'d 
those to whom they bail given education the riytu 
scope and opportunity to act and think .as we li;nl 
taught them, we must cause vtnrcst of a dangerous 
kind. 

The last sentence embodies a very fine- 
sentiment. But in this miserable world of 
ours what one party calls liberty another 
calls license, what one party calls effective 
criticism another calls sedition, what one 
party calls popular protection to industries, 
another calls incitement to race-hatred, 
what one calls mischievous reaction another 
calls reform, and so forth. Hence we 
are not consoled by this fine sentiment. 
Great Britian claims that she has taught 
us to value free speech, a free press and 
representative institutions. Is there in 
India “the right scope and opportunity to 
act and think” according to that education? 

There had been manifestations of political unn-si 
with which it was impo.ssible to sympathise, assassiU'^* 
tions, conspiracies to murder, and incitemeiu 
violence. If thi.s pernicious unrest were allowed to 
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^nrc.-ul. ll’c result would be widespread misery and 
'i sMie of ihinjjs more inimical to progress than the 
most stringent coercion, and chaos from which society 
would seek refuge in military dictatorship. If the 
(;o\ ernment were prevented from doing its duty, it 
would be a great step backward and the tragedy of 
iiiir history. The majority of Indian.s themselves fully 
rtalisecl the danger, and would do the utmost to 
suppress the extremists jeopardising the movement. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of every 
('lovernment to put a stop to assassinations, 
conspiracies to murder, and incitement to 
violence. But it is also the duty of every 
('Tovernmeiit to see that innocent men do 
not suffer, as in too many instances they 
have done in ctuinection with the so-called 
political dacoity cases. 

As for suppressing the extremists, the 
process has been going on for some time 
past, Including in its scope both “academic” 
and “physical force” extremists. No one 
can predict when the process will come to 
an end. 

I riif ^lalcsin.'ni‘«hip imivi in- direricfl lo >t‘pat'ating 
ihi legitimate and illegitimate unrest. Th<' permanent 
s;ife-giiard must b<‘ a symp-alhelie (iovemment, 
realising llie eh-rneiils of good well as the elements 
of <langei, and stippressing i riminal e\ira\-agance- 
wiili inflexible sternness. (foverntnettt was acting on 
this principle, and was dcientiiited to arm and assist 
'he Indi.an Government in an unflinching v .ir against 
M'ditiiin, while showing an increasingK’ encouraging 
.iilitude in legitimate aspirations. 

The principles laid down in the foregoing 
extract are rather liberal. Only there is a 
little difficulty, which is somewhat lexico¬ 
graphical in character, namely, one relating 
lo the meanings of the words “legitimate 
and illegitimate unrest,” “sedition,” and 
“legitimate aspirations.” As English is to 
us a foreign tongue we are afraid we do not 
‘pjite understand the meanings of these 
words, particularly their connotation with 
reference to India. As large numbers of 
English dictionaries sell in India, their 
publishers might find ir practicable to 
Have a board of Anglo-Indian revisers for 
l^ringing out special Indian editions, the 
importation of all others being stopped. 

He quottxl as example of this policy iho Press Act 
wluch he defended ai great length and the Seditious 
Mi'ftings Act. He believed that these afforded a 
<^<>inplole armour necessary to suppress the campaign 

calumny and misrepre.seiitalion. 

Here again opinions will differ as to 
^\'hat is calumny and misrepresentation 
and what not. And it is well known to all 
true statesmen that unless one is prepared 
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to listen patiently even to calumny and 
misrepresentation” one will never hear 
“the other side, which is indispensably 
necessary for just and progressive govern¬ 
ment.” Repressive legislation always results 
in repressing much besides what it is neces¬ 
sary to repress. What we call calumny and 
misrepresentation may not be calumny and 
misrepresentation at all, for statesmen 
are not proof against the prejudice 
born of self-interest. We are not alto¬ 
gether unacquainted with British and 
American newspapers. In our opinion they 
more often contain more calumny and 
misrepresentation than our papers have 
ever done. Phis is to be deplored. But the 
remedy does not lie in stringent press laws, 
as it would be worse than the disease, from 
the people’s point of view, of course. And 
in free countries the people and the Govern¬ 
ment are practically one. And that condi¬ 
tion indicates the true safeguards against 
calumny, misrepresentation and sedition. 

We will now conclude by quoting some 
critics of Mr. Montagu. 

Mr. K.imsay Macdonald (Lab. l.eicesler) congratu¬ 
lated the (iovenimenl on the appointments of Mr. 
Butler and .Mr. Clark. He did not den}’ that the 
(lOvernment was .sincere and hard working in India 
but it was impossible not to criticise while people were 
being deported without trial and the Press I .aw was 
being enforced. Practically nothing had been done 
to improve the Police. He applied for the application 
of Liberal principles. 

Mr. J. C. Wedgwood ( 1 .. Newcastic-undcr-'ryne) 
mo\ed .a resolution deploring the recent restrictive 
legislation, especially the Press and Seditious Meetings 
Acts. He s;iid he had read the debate in the Council 
on llte Press Act with a feeling tif physical nausea, 
'riic new brand of Anglo-Indian <»fiicial seemed to 
dr;*w inspiration from Germany and Austria and not 
from the old traditions of England. He felt tnorc 
sorry for Lord Morley than for India. 

Mr. Keir Hardie (Lab. Merthyr 1 'edvil) seconded 
the motion. He said the purpose of Press Law was lo 
suppress the reform movement. If the Government 
were relying on big burly bullies like the Maharajah 
of Bur-^wan, the)- were relying on a broken reed, 
which was bound lo fail because it had alienated the 
literary middle class which the (lovernment should 
support, instead of seeking lo reduce it to voiceless 
impotence. 

Mr. Montagu hoped “that the co-ordinated 
education which the Ciovernment hoped 
to establish under the new Member would 
so spread education in the darkest regions 
of India that a time would soon dawn 
when the Press and Seditious Meetings Act 
would no longer be necessary.” 
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What this “co-ordinated education” is 
going to be, we have no idea. So we offer 
no comilient. 

The Congress Presidentship. 

It is said that Sir William Wedderburn 
is likely to he the President of the next 
Indian National Congress. He is a true 
friend of India according to his lights and 
has worked for India at considerable sacri* 
fice of time, money, and popularity with 
his countrymen. No objection can, therefore, 
be raised against his election on personal 
grounds. Rut we should have liked the 
Congress, as claiming to represent educated 
India, to honoureither of the two gentlemen 
who on a recent critical occasion trulv 
and courageously voiced the opinion of 
educated India, we mean Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Babii Rhupendranath 
Basu. They alone faithfully represented 
educated Indian opinion at the meeting of 
the Imperial Council at which the latest 
Press Law was enacted. In not taking the 
earliest opportunit\ to honour them publicly 
the Congress would only prove its non- 
representative character aiul stultify itself. 
If Pandit Malaviva could not be elected 
because the Congress meets in his own 
province and town, surely nothing stood 
in the wav of liaHu Bhupendranath’s 
election. Or, as some Congress bosses voted 
for the Press Law, the election of Sir 
William Wedderburn mav be only a dodge 
to prevent the election of Babu Bhupendra- 
nath. For this will save the amor propre 
of some of these bosses, whereas the election 
of Mr. Basu might wound their vanity. 
As the Congress demands autonomy within 
the Empire, why can it not set an example 
of autonomy in its own affairs? Why import 
a gentleman from outside India, albeit un¬ 
exceptionable personally, because we have 
not either the sense of what we owe to 
ourselves, or the courage, or the sense of 
justice to choose the proper person for the 
year ? 

7th of August Celebrations Stopped. 

The IWngal Government has by notifica¬ 
tion practically stopped the 7th of August 
Celebrations. The abjuring the use of 
British goods for the encouragement of our 
own industries as well as for drawing the 
attention of the British people to the wrong 


done to the people of Bengal by the parti¬ 
tion of their province, was perfectly lawful 
and moral. As far as we can recollect 
there have been no breaches of the peace, 
too, anywhere, during these celebrations 
in previous years. As for inflaming racial 
passions, the less said about it the better. 
This argument can be brought forward with 
literal truth whenever the interests of the 
ruling party are affected ; their angry feel¬ 
ings are sure to be roused on such occasions. 

We do not see any legal or moral 
justification for stopping the celebrations, 
though it is a foregone conclusion that the 
people will not make anv attempt to hold 
them in defiance of the orders of the 
Government. 

Border Raids. 

One of the precautionary measures taken 
in connection with the N. W. F. Province 
border raids is that free arms have been 
distributed tr» some border villages on the 
responsibilitx' of their lieatlnien to fight 
with the raiders and pursue them. It is a 
step in the right direction. This was one 
of our suggest ion-', though we do not 
dream that the CiovernmenI acted on our 
suggestion. 

Reclamation of “Untouchables*’ in 
Sialkot. 

We are glad to learn from the Runjahee 
that out of the 35,000 “untouchable" Meghs 
in Sialkot District, 10,000 have been re¬ 
claimed by the Arya Samaj, that for the 
last six years the Samaj has maintained a 
school for Mcgh boys, and that it is soon 
going to be developed into a technical 
school. This sort of good work should be 
done everywhere throughout India. 

The Sikh Girls’ School at 
Ferozepore. 

The Tribune and the Khalsa Advoculc 
announce donations of Us. 10,000 and Rs. 
5,000 to the Sikh Girls’ School at Fero/e- 
pore, by the Maharajas of Patiala and 
Nabha respectively; who have also agreed 
to subscribe Rs. 600 and 300 monthly to 
the school funds. No gift is higher than 
the gift of knowledge. The Maharajas are. 
making a very good use of their money- 
Biiai 'Paklit Singh, the life and soul of the 
school, ought to feel encouraged. 
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The Benares Central Hindu College. 

The vitality of movements and institu¬ 
tions can be gauged by the self-sacrific they 
evoke. Judged by this standard, the Cen¬ 
tral Hindu College of Benares must be said 
to possess much vitality and utility- The 
latest addition to its band of self-sacrihcing 
workers is a very notable one. Mr. Fi. A. 
Wodehouse of the Indian Educational 
Service, well-known for his culture and his 
appreciation of Indian spirituality and 
civilization, has recently joined his new 
appointment as honorary Professor in the 
Central Hindu C'ollege. We hope he will 
be able to do much good work there. 

An interpretation of a Government 
Resolution. 

Recently an old Resolution of the Cio\X'rn- 
nient of India was re-published in the papers 
recommending Indian visitors to foreign 
countries to take with ihetn a ccrtiticate of 
iJentity from the head of the <listricf or the 
Police Commissioner in Presiilency towns 
or the British Resident in Native States. 
The object of this step was slated to he, 
that such certificates would give the 
visitors the advantages of British citizen¬ 
ship in cases where such might be found 
useful. The Secretary of State then said 
that not iiifrecjuently It happened that 
natives of India who proceeded to England 
were stranded ami in their difficulties 
•'Ought the help <^f Cjovernment. In such 
cases the certificate would he useful. This 
Resolution was originally issued in 1899, 
l^efore any Indian “anarchist,” had appear¬ 
ed on the scene. The Empire, howe\’er, 
savs : 

“ I he object of this ifsolutiou is obvious. Il is to 
I'l'ivide the Government in tliis counlrv and die 
briiish .-tiiihoritics in America wiifi .a full list of .ill 
huiians, who pass from one country to the other. At 
■he time the certificate is signed the issuing officer will 
presumably ascertain when the emigrant goes and 
where he proposes to land. The emigrant will doubt- 
ess be hepi under observation fioin the moment he 
Unds. If he kcep.s suspicious company, the fact will 
be noted and a secret “dossier” relating to him will 
Umdually accumulate. When he returns to India the 
■mthoriiies in this country will be advised of the fact, 
he will be watched for as long as the authorities 
ueem dcsireable.” 

We think it will be expedient for the 
if>vernment to contradict this interpretation, 
P articularly as it proceeds from an Anglo- 
'idian source. Trust is better than suspicion. 


A “Lingua Franca“ for India. 

The question of a lingua franca for Inaia 
has been discussed off and on for some years 
past. It would certainly be a great 
advantage, if there were one liitigmige 
understood and spoken all over India. But 
is it practicable to have such a lingua 
franca ? 

Some English-knowing Indians think 
that English is already that language, at 
least it ought to be. But it is forgotten 
that after 150 years of British rule in India, 
out of a population of 293,414,906 persons, 
only 1,125,231 arc literate in English. 
Deducting from this figure the 256,707 
Europeans, Armenians and Eurasians living 
in India, we get 868,524 Indians as literate 
in English. .\'or quite one million out of 
three hundred millions ! And of the.se 9 lakhs 
the number of those who can express titeir 
needs or ideas in English with tolerable 
clearness and accuracy, most he very much 
smaller. So English cannot be our lin<rua 
franca for at least a few centuries to come, 
by which time many unexpected things may 
happen. 

The deepest and most sincere utterance of a 
people cannot but be in their mother-tongue. 
Next to the mother-tongue, one which is 
closely allied in origin, genius and spirit is 
to be preferred. people accepting a 
foreign tongue as their common language 
cannot but become shallow in their 
character and devoid of originalitv. They 
cannot give to the world what God intended 
them to give. 

For all these reasons English cannot 
become the common language of India. 

I'Ut all the same we have at present to 
learn I'mglish for three reasons, (i) political, 
(2) commercial, (3) educational. 

(i) No such change in the political 
condition of India as would make the 
learning of English politically unnecessary, 
is within sight. So no Indian language can, 
politically speaking, take the place of 
English. (2) For commercial transactions 
with countries outside India, no Indian 
language is of use. English is probably 
the most widely used business language of 
the world. (3) I'he world’s store of know¬ 
ledge is not accessible to us through any 
Indian language. English, which we have 
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to learn for other reasons, :s our gate-way 
to the world’s knowledge, too. 

For thv'se reasons it is desirable for 
Indians to learn English. 

But as the majority of Indians do not 
and need not use English for political or 
commercial purpose.s. if they could acquire 
sufficient knowledge through the medium of 
any Indian tongue, and could also exchange 
their ideas with other Indians through that 
tongue, that language would stand the 
best chance of becoming the lingua franca 
of India. But at present no Indian verna¬ 
cular satisfies these two conditions. Hindi 
in some form or other is the most widely 
spoken vernacular, but it is far from 
being understood throughout India. Bengali 
comes next in order as regards the 
number of those who speak or understand 
it. On the other hand, Bengali is certainly 
richer than Hindi in its literature and 
probably richer in that respect than anv 
other vernacular. It is also simple in its 
grammar and easy to learn. For these 
reasons if any non-Bengali Indian wishes to 
learn a vernacular of India other than his 
own, Bengali would give him a better and 
quicker return for his time and energy than 
any other provincial vernacular. That more 
Bengali books have been translated into 
other vernaculars than books in any of the 
latter is a proof of the superiority of 
modern Bengali literature. 

Let us run a friendly race, however, and 
the next twenty-five or fifty years may see 
some other vernacular outstripping all the 
rest. 

The Indian of the future will most 
probably be a bi-linguist. If so, what will 
be his second language ? 

Or he may even be a tri-linguist. What 
then will be his second and third languages? 

We do not think any of the highly deve¬ 
loped literary languages of India will be 
extinct within any measureable distance of 
time. The lingua franca, if ever there be 
any, will be an additional acquisition, it 
will not oust these vernaculars. 

Delegates to a Religious Congress. 

Principal Heramba Chandra Maitra, 
Babu Pramatha Lai Sen and Professor 
Ti L. Vaswani left India for Berlin last 
month to take part in the World^s Congress 


of Liberal Religious Movements, Though 
they have gone as delegates of the Brahmo 
Samaj, they will undoubtedly deliver to the 
Congress the spiritual message of ancient, 
mediaeval and modern India. The more 
men belonging to different countries and 
races fraternise for high spiritual aims, the 
better for humanity. 

**Indian Medicinal Plants/' 

By a regrettable oversight the names of 
“An I. C. S.” and of Professor Bhim Chan¬ 
dra Chatterjee, Electrical Engineer, were 
not mentioned in our last number as joint 
authors of “Indian Medicinal Plants.” 

Bethune College. 

Bethune College is the only Government 
College for women in Bengal, Bihar, Assam, 
Orissa, and Chota Nagpur. As such, it 
should teach both arts and science courses. 
But the only science taught there is botany, 
but as the College is not affiliated in botanv 
for the B. A. degree, those who take botanv 
for the Intermediate Examination, cannot 
pursue their studies further. This is highly 
undesirable. This college does not teach any 
mathematics, which it used to do formerly. 
Therefore those who w'sh to study mathe¬ 
matics are put to great difficulties. More¬ 
over, we do not know how in future lady 
teachers of mathematics for girls’ high 
schools are to be provided. As the present 
headmaster of the school department former¬ 
ly taught mathematics in the College, Go¬ 
vernment can easily arrange for mathema¬ 
tical teaching in the Intermediate classes at 
least. We understand four students of the 
first year class are anxious to study mathe¬ 
matics, and two young ladies have joined 
City College, because Bethune College 
teaches neither mathematics nor physical 
science. 

We cannot blame Government for not 
showing any special zeal in promoting the 
cause of the high education of women. The 
people as a whole are apathetic and even 
hostile ; it is the small Brahmo and Christian 
communities who show any interest. But 
still as what is worth doing is worth doing 
well and as good teachers have to be provi¬ 
ded for girls* high schools, Bethure College 
should be able to teach both science and 
arts up to the B. A. and B.Sc. standards. 
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English. 

The Foiint(t*ion^Hea<i of Religion by Gan^a Prasada, 
M.A., M- R. A, S. if the Pr<rt>ini'io/ Civil Service 
l\ of Agra and Oudh, late Professor of English 
,\vd Logic, Meerut College. Published by the 
ArvU’Praiinidhi Snbhn, Meerut, Price twelve 
omuis. 

Our author’s motto is—“(t is certain that all 
scu'iu j.'s and religions which have spread in the world, 
havi-Ix en disseminated from the country of Aryavarla" 
(S.ityartha-Prokasha of Swami I)a)’ananda, p. 276). 

And his conclusion is:—"The Vedas are the ultimate 
sdiircc of all reiii'ions -the fountain-head from which 
ilif sircam of rclij'ious kmiwledge has flowed t*’rouph 
tlt< iliaimels of '/(troastrianism, Judaism, Buddhism, 

( !l^i''lianil^■ and Mahonu-danism.’' 

Our author’s Vedic authority is Swami DaNananda 
atut lie quotes largely from Max-Muller, Haup, Rev. 
Mills. West and other authors hut most of these 
(luolaiions .are irreli'vant. 

l.ifc ,uul iVt Missions, heinp tlu* inaupural address 
«tf itu- (lanjam UiTulu Social Reform Association, 
Bi-iliain[>ori‘, deliveretl \y\ Kaparpam Ramarnurti 
I'.A., pp. JO. (iopies can he hoAfree on application 
Willi two half-anna stamps for p(»stape \'c., to 
Ml. N’elilhanda Srinivasarao, Secroiar\', Pr.irthana 
S.iin.ij, Bei hampore, Gan jam. 

It is a pa)>cr on soi iai and other r<-forins and should 
I"' larjjcK i-ircnialed. 

MmIKS ('tlANI>RA GitoSH. 

Sanskrit and Knulish 

I gtimpst into Mrs. Besant's Translation of the 
Bhagavat Gita. 

Hindu scriptures in peneral and ('liia in particular 
h.iM , of late, been able to drawapreat tleal of attention 
<ii the Wc.stern people both hostile and sympathetic. 
Wt: are not afraid of hostile criticism if .straipht- 
forward. Our scriptures arestronp enouph to stand on 
tli(‘it own leps. Sympathetic inisinierpreiations arc what 
we flread most. They mislead the uninitiated public. 
T He meaninp of our ancient scriptures has already been 
Hist, ihroupn ignorance and ncplect, and it is a grave 
national misfortune that at a time when a new inlere.si 
'las just being awakened in them, large numbers of our 
'tliicaicd countrymen should be led to surrender 
iHcinselves to imperfectly equipped foreign teachers, 
hi this matter, our national self-rcspecl should assert 
itself. Kurop«ans*'-illU 9 t be compelled to sit and learn 
•'til ieni wiidom at our feet and should never be 
tnlcr.Tied.^s teachers and priests.' 

Gf^iH books Bhagaval GiU irbas been subjected to 
the most sympathetic treatment and consequently 
s<inie^pf iu most sublime truths have been mutilated 
hi'vond recognition. Mrs.- Besant, as everybody 
Knows, is a sympathetic interpreter of the Hindu 


Shartras and the critical reader of her Translation of 
the Gita will not fail at once to find out that through 
such unenlightened sympathy the iiue meaning of 
our scriptures is daily being lost beyond recovery, h'or 
example, take her translation of 

^ ii VI I—4. 

and the readiT will find more than enough justification 
of our remarks from her comment on the word Prakrit! 
which she adds in order "to clarify the meaning of 
the text"—"Prakriti is matter in the widest sense of 
the term, including all that h.as cxteniion." 

I wonder who is the great and illumined Mahatma, 
human or astral, visible or (K'cult that has revealed 
this profound meaning of Prakriii to this inspired 
teacher of ancient wisdom. It is well known that Dr. 
Ballantyne, in his translation of the Sankhya aphorisms 
has rendered Prakrit i by wa/fer, but that 

even is not a \'erv happy and accurate rendering of 
the term even in the Sankhya sense. Prakriti, accord¬ 
ing to the Sankhva doctrine is the ultimate principle 
from which the phenomenal world has come into 
exislenci——the equi¬ 
librium ol the three qualities, Saftva. Rajas .and 
Tnmas, —that is Prakriti. This is the Sankhya 
definition of the term .mil even there it would 
be a pr.ivc mistake to take it as meaning 
matter in any sense of the term. h'or. the Sankhya 
I’rakrili alsi* i-s conceiA'etl of as the origin (if the 
intellect, the understanding, and even the enipcrical 
ego. .\nd if Prakriti .according to the Sankhyas even, 
who do not believe in a Self-conscious l^'irsi 
Cause, means much more than matter men "in 
the widest sense of the term, including all that 
has extension," how much more must it mean ‘n 
the Gila, which has universally been accepted by 
every authoritative Hindu exegete, as belonging, 
essenliallv and spccificallv, to the literature of Brahma 
Jnanam. There has .always been a deep suspicion 
of a kind of veiled and subtle matoriali.sm in M r.s. 
Besant atid her school, and her rendering of Prakriti 
which include ♦uu/ja.v (tin* sensorium), Puddhi (the 
understanding) and Ahamkara (the empirical ego) 
as “matter in the widest sense of the term, including 
all that has extension",—seems to me to confirm and 
justify that suspicion. Hinduism, in spile of its 
profound note of the highest spirituality has, as we 
all know, a grossh- material aspect of it also. The 
material and the sensuous are prominent implir alions 
in the current and popular ceremonialism and symbo¬ 
lism in the country. Mrs. Be.sanl as .the modern 
prophetess of this ceremonialism and symbolism is 
naturally liable to conceive even the understanding 
and empirical ego also as having extension. Possibly, 
this curious conception is due to her notions al)but 
the Lingasarira, —“the astral body"—which is the 
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orjfan, so to say, of ihc understanding; and the 
empirical eg-o, of RudtJhi and Ahamkara ; and as 
Mrs. Be.sant has had visions of this body in the astral 
plane by means of her highly devel<iped psychic 
powers, and as all visible things have extension, and 
as all things extended in space are material, she has 
natural))' taken Piakriti to be “matter in the widest 
sense of the term”. This, possibly, is the secret 
histor)’ of the Hesanline doctrine of Manas and 
Buddki and AJiankara but though this may justify Mrs. 
Besanl, wh(“th(*r it interprets Shrikrishna faithfully 
or not is a different question. 

Sankara, Sridhara and Madhusudana, however, may 
possibK be given some little credit of having under¬ 
stood the teachings of the (iita correctly , and how 
do they interpret this form Frakriti? Sankara says 
that Frakriti means tnayn —iTO’Sft Ttra U ffiB:— 
Prakrit! ismy Div ine power called mnya ; and by maya, 
tht‘Veckmlist understands the creative energ)' of the 
Supreme,—that through which and by which the 
phenomena! world, including the imderslaiiding and 
empirical ego, the Ahamkara, have come into being. 
It is not maltet, even “in the widest sense of the term, 
including .ill that has extension,”—for it is a povter, 
na) , an element in Brahman ; to say that nuivu is 
material, would be to materialise the Supreme .Spirit 
Hinuself. But there is a kind of monism which itvstoad 
of spiritualising matter, materialises the spirit ; the 
very confuseil monistic conception of a large mass 
of men and women of our age, steeped in the “spirit” 
of modt;rn materialism, reallv i^ of this class—instead 
of spiritualising matter, thev matciialisc the spirit, and 
with them Frakriti and Maya ma\' well both lie 
inatlei'.—of course, “in the* widest sense of the term, 
including all itiai has extension.” 

Like Sankara, Shridhnra Swamy also understands 
l)y Frakriti ni.atter but maya — ^— 
my Frakriti, that is in\ power railed moya,- —this is his 
rendering of the term. Madhusudana also gives a 
similar interpretation. He savs— 

—Frakriti, the Divine 
power called nuiva wliich is niysteriotis and is 
composeil of the three (|ualitics (Sattva, Rajas and 
Tanias). And though all material objects are 
inchuled in this maya, it is itself not m;itier, in whatever 
sense however wide it maybe, you may fancy to 


Mrs. Besant can understand how these could be in- 
eluded in matter, even if the term should be taken in 
the widest sense. 'I'he fact is Shrikrishna In this verse 
was roughly distinguishing the tran.scendental and im. 
mornental—the Nirguna and the Saguna aspects of the 
Divine nature; but the translator seems unable to mark 
the import of it at all. That she ha.s not at all entered 
into the spirit and the meaning of this passage is clear 
from her translation of the next stanza which, as is 
well known runs as follows • 

% tpcni I 

h 

I'his is translated by Mrs. Besant thus— 

“This (he inferior. Know my other Frakriti, the 
higher, the life element, O Mighty .Armed, by vvhich the 
universe is uplield.” Very strange that lifi; element 
sliould lie higher I ban and superior to .Manas, Buddhi.'ind 
Ahamkara, one with the slightest knovvk'dge of Hindu 
FhiIoso|)hv could not make such an .ibsuid and un- 
founded assertion. Now for the word anti 

Mrs. Besani’s rtoidtuing of it by “life element”. The 
Sanskrit word is generally translated by tlie Kng- 
lish word “element” and the word h\' “life.” Now 
the translator combines these two woi'ds into a troin- 
pouiid—of course, a mech.ini(:;il one -'ind not even 
chemical—ami makes “the life element.'' Can 

absurdilv go .any further'’ Mrs. Besant promised 
to givi' us a “titeral’' translation of the (lila. riiere 
is no doubt about it that the above is litrivJ 
and that with venge.ince : in fact it is as liieivit 
as (he tvvo nolririous rendi-ring, “Salul.ition to tin 
butterfly’,—of tlie words gifrcjTpq Sf*?: whuli 

an lanineni Oxford gradnale, fonnerlv iTuployed in tlie 
Indi.in l^ducalion DeparinuMU has been credited. (^iil> 
it does not explain the rneaningeof the original. Sankara 

"iTvs f c. Iieinnging to the suhjeei- 

ive side of the Divine Nature. But Mrs. Besant mwer 
minds Sankara. She evidentlv evolves such intei- 
prelatious from the de|)lhs of her (iwti couseitMisness. 
Till- lad is, Mrs. Besanl, like all excessively clever 
people, relies too much upon Ikt own intuitions, 
and in spite of all professions to th(' conlrarv,. 
cither has no regard for ancient authorities oi 
has not the patience to examine nor the preliminarv 
training to fuliv nndcrsland them. 

Diiirenuka Nath CiiowDHnRj. 


interpret it. 

Mrs. Besant’s rendering of I^rakrili bv "mailer 
in the widest si-nse of the lenn, including^ all that 
has extension” shows how imperfectly she under¬ 
stands Hindu philosophical thought, for Sankhya 
Frakriti, as we bav'e alicady pointed out, means 
much more than what has extension. Bui she might, 
had she cared to do so, find out her own error from 
the critical examination of the very text which she was 
translating. In this very verse, Manas, Bnddhi and 
Ahunkara - the sensorium, the understanding and self- 
consciousness - areall called Frakriti, and nobody except 
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A GRAVE MORAL DANGER 


Bv THE Rev. C. F. 

I T is in no sense with any desire to choose 
a sensational title, but with the most 
sober realization of the gravity of the 
issue, that 1 would call attention once 
more in the public Press to the seriousness 
of the Drink Problem at the present time. 
The Indian People have hitherto had the 
proud distinction among the nations of the 
world of being freest from the baneful 
influences of intoxicants and drugs. India 
liashad no Opium curse like Cl. na, and no 
Intemperance like Europe, (hit now with 
;i terrible steadiness, year by year, the 
total volume of intoxicating liquors 
consumed is rising; and in fresh districts 
every year the drink liabil is spreading. 
What will be the end ? 

in such a matter, where the area is s«) 
vast as India, and where the plague spots 
nf drink are still not numerous, tlie 
testimony of (iovernment figures is most 
convincing to those who may not have 
'vitne.ssed in their own immediate neigh* 
hourhood the evil in question. T'here can 
be in such returns no danger of mistake 
exaggeration. Let me state briefly 
'vhat they reveal to us. 

Drst of all we may take the revenue 
•■c'turns themselves. T'he figures of net 
revenue from intoxicating liquors were 
R’ven in reply to a question in the House 
of ornmons as follows : - 

[874-5 £ 1,561,000 

1883-4 2»538,ooo 

*®94“5 3,620,000 

1904-5 5 ' 295 >ooo 

1909-10 6,717,000 


Andrews, Delhi. 

An examination of these figures shows 
that in the first decade the increased 
revenue amounted roughly to a million 
pounds sterling and again in the second 
decade roughly to a million pounds sterling. 
In the third decade the increase was very 
much larger, namely, £ 1,600,003, or more 
than half as much again. But, far more 
alarming still, in the last 5 years the 
increase Irrs been roughly £ 1,500.000, that 
is to say almost equivalent to the whole 
increase of the preceding ten vears. Yet 
another fact, which adds further to the 
seriousness of the situation, -last year’s 
increase amounted to £ 400,000, a terribly 
high figure. 

The significance of these returns may be 
brought out in another way. Phe annual 
Excise revenue of the Madras Presidency 
alone exceeds today that of the whole of 
India, thirty-five years ago ! In Bengal the 
increase of country liquors distilled during the 
last five years amounted to 50 percent, while 
the population only increased 2 per cent. ! 

The more closely the figures are examined 
the more clear it becomes, that in nearly 
every province it is in the consumption of 
country liquors that the chief rise occurs. 
This means that the evil is growing chiefly 
among the poorer classes, who arc getting 
a depraved taste for the raw country spirits. 
These are probably the most harmful of 
all in their evil effects upon the Jiver and 
stomach. 'Phey are little else than a slow 
poison. 

There is one class of poorer people, which 
must soon become a ver\^ important factor 
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in the community, if India is to develop 
her Swadeshi Movement. 1 refer to the 
workmen in the mills and factories. The 
close confinement and long hours of work 
make this special class peculiarly liable to 
the dangers of intoxication. Vhey are cut 
off from their old surroundings and often 
packed into insanitary buildings. The 
more healthy village life is left behind, and 
money passes through their hands more 
freely than before. The dram-shop is near 
at hand, and they fall. The Governor of 
Bombay has recently lamented the spread 
of drinking habits among this working 
class. 

It is a common-place that History repeats 
itself. The social anarchy and dissolution, 
which took place, when England turned 
from an agricultural to a manufacturing 
country, was one of the chief causes of the 
spread of drinking habits among the poorer 
working classes in England. This process 
may only too surely be repeated on Indian 
soil, unless statesmen and social workers 
have the wisdom and intelligence to 
forestall the danger. What prospect could 
be more gloomy in India than a drunken 
proletariat in ail our great cities? What 
could be more destructive of the new 
Swadeshi enterprise, than the growth of 
intoxication among workmen wherever 
there was a growth of factories and mills? 

India is the poorest country in the world. 
So far, it has managed by a hiigalitv and 
abstemiousness, that wins the admiration 
of all who have witnessed it, to avoid some 
of the more terrible aspects of poverty that 
are common to other lands. There are 
no work-houses or Poor Law regulations 
as in Europe, no swarms of beggars as in 
China, but a wonderful system of family 
support exists instead, which only breaks 
down under the extreme calamity of 
famine. Should drunkenness, however, 
once become common among the poorer 
classes, the days of family self-respect and 
self-support will be at an end. The 
drunkard is one whom no family purse is 
deep enough to keep from squalour and 
misery. Rather, the whole family sinks, 
and is dragged down lower and lower in 
the dust. I can speak on this point from 
a knowledge of the effects of drunkenness 
upon the family life in England. Among 
the poorer working classes there is nothing 


which so completely breaks up the farrnly 
as the drinking habits of one of its members. 
Often and often 1 have seen a whole house- 
hold reduced in a few months* time lo 
beggary and rags by a drunken father, or, 
what is far worse, a drunken mother. 
When the craving gets a firm hold of a 
man or a woman, no money or property 
is safe. Children may starve, relations 
may entreat, the home may be ruined, but 
the drunkard, lost to all sense of decency 
and shame, cares nothing, heeds nothing, 
as long as he can get his dram. This is 
no fanciful or exaggerated picture, but a 
fact of bitter daily experience in England. 

With the knowledge, therefore, that j 
have of the terrible effects of drunkenness 
in my own land, the thought of what is 
happening today in India, as the drinking 
habit steadily grows from year to year, 
raises the gravest misgivings. It will be 
useless twenty years hence, when the 
insidious evil has caught a firm hold of 
the Indian poor, to cry ‘Halt!’. I he 
stream, which is now comparatively small 
in volume, will then have become a roaring 
torrent, which no legislation can restrain. 

There is one remedy which, more than 
any other, appears to be suited to present 
Indian conditions. Local control of the 
drink traffic and its regulation by Kical 
public opinion would probably be found 
in many districts of India both feasible .ind 
.salutary. 

In putting forward this as a remedy, no 
imputation is made with regard to the 
sincere desire of (iovernment to keep down 
the liquor consumption. But even the nu»st 
strenuous efforts of Government arc nt 
danger of being defeated, when the control 
of licensing is in the hands of those who 
are collecting the revenue. Even if some 
of the worst abuses of the auction of 
licenses, by which the most immoral peopk 
obtained the rights of sale, have been done 
away, it still remains a fact, that, human 
nature being what it is, considerations of 
revenue will inevitably bulk large in the 
Government officers’ eyes. This will often 
prevent recognition being given to 
will of the community which suffers fnon 
the drink evil. There needs to be an abso¬ 
lute right on the side of the people to 
prevent liquor being sold in any given area- 
This has already been practised with good 
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effect in the Baroda State. There, if 6o°/o 
of thi' population in a certain quarter object 
to the opening of a liquor shop, no shop 
can be opened. Again if a shop is open. 

the same percentage of the people in 
the neighbourhood signify their desire that 
it should be closed, the State closes it. 

The evils of the lack of local control may 
be seen from a pitiable story recorded in 
the last Annual Report of the Anglo- 
[ntlian Temperance Association. I give it 
as it is there stated. The Khonds of 
Bengal and Madras are a simple, aboriginal 
hill-people, peculiarly in need of protection 
from the drink-habit. A Temperance 
movement was started among them, and 
fiftv tliousand of them, through their re- 
prvsviUatives, took a solemn vow of absti¬ 
nence. Crime decreased and the prison was 
ftnpiv for nearly three months. Never had 
the people so much money to spend before 
on rice and cloth and household things. 
Then, notwithstanding the protests of the 
people, shops for the sale of liquor were 
newly auctioned. Twenty-seven of the 
diops which had been closed were re-open- 
ecl, with the most disastrous results. H 
local control instead of official control had 
been exercised in that district, there can 
be little doubt that no shops would have 
Ixwn opened. But the mistake that was 
iniulf brought an end to the temperance 
reform. 

ft is not, of course, for one moment 
implied that the excise officials are bent 
npim increasing drunkenness in order to 
>iwi.ll the revenue, or that Government is 
noxious to see the excise returns increase. 
Inilced it is only the extreme vigilance of 
tile excise officials that prevents large secret 
thi^illlation and smuggling of country liqur>r. 
Tbv Excise Department has immense 
responsibilities which it ably discharges, 
hut those responsibilities could be still more 
^bly discharged, if the officials were 
depc'ndent on local public opinion ^vitll 
regard to the issue of licenses, and had not 
tu trust merely to their own judgment in 
matter. 

i be demand for the right of public local 
control w.ll probably be granted experi- 
rritntallv by the Government of India in 
evrtain districts before many years are pa.st. 
*bv Bombay authorities are already 
•itoving forward in that direction. Mean¬ 


while enlightened public opinion must be 
formed, and this can be done mainly 
through two channels, the Press and 
Education. It would be a sad confession 
of weakness, if rights were granted, and 
then were not exercised ; if public control 
were given, and then the people themselves 
were found to be so apathetic and un¬ 
intelligent as not to seize the opportunity 
of dealing a death-blow at the evil. There 
is needed, therefore, now in the present 
time an immense amount of educative 
work. In the primary schools this can be 
most systematically and effectively done 
for the rising generation. But Temperance 
Societies are the only organisations which 
can directly reach those who will have the 
immediate responsibility of voting, when 
local control is admitted in any district. 

The labour of continuing year after year 
I'emperance meetings and lectures is often 
painlul and disheartening. The dull 
routine palls and ihe temptation is ever 
pre.scnt to leave everything in the hands 
of the State. But not in such ways are 
great achievements wrought. I'herc is 
needed behind the Indian I'emperance 
Movement today a clear programme to 
work towards and a great purpose to 
accomplish. 

That programme should be ‘The control 
of the Drink Traffic by the Indian People 
themselves’. That purpose should be, to 
awaken the social and religious conscience 
of India to the evil which threatens the 
nation. 

It will be found that wherever caste is 
losing its hold, or has not yet bound a tribe 
or race with its own restrictions, the drink¬ 
ing habit spreads with the greatest rapidity. 
This mav be seen in the Indian Christian 
community, where drunkenness has bect>me 
a serious evil to be combated with all the 
moral power of the Christian religion. 
The reason is obvious. Under the caste 
system, as Mr. Rabindranath Tagore so 
ably pointed out in the August issue, 
individual initiative is reduced almost 
to a minimum. The individual loses the 
power of acting for himself. But when 
those restrictions are withdrawn, as in the 
case of Indian Christians and others, a 
revulsion takes place. There is a large 
amount of individual freedom given, with 
little experience of its uses and its dangers. 
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Among the higher classes the dangers of 
newly acquired freedom are greatly 
minimised by education and social position, 
but among the lower classes an entirely 
new social environment has to be built up, 
with new social sanctions, and the period 
of transition is specially dangerous. It is 
noticeable that in the North of the Panjab 
and in the new industrial quarters of 
Bombay, where caste restrictions are losing 
hold, intemperate habits are spreading. 
The remedy is not to go back to the un¬ 
individualised life of the past, but to go 
forward. At the same time, in going 
forward, the wisest statesmanship and the 
most careful provision are needed to tide 
over the time of transition. 

It is at this point that local control offers 
itself as the most important means of 
Imilding up a new social sanction, wider 
than that of caste. The people themselves in 
a given area are the best judges of the 
needs of their own district. The moral 
sense of the Indian people is still strongly 
on the side of temperance and sobriety. 
Wherever it was clearly seen that the 
drink evil is in danger of spreading, there 
is little question that the people, of all 
religions, would rally to the side of tem¬ 
perance reform. The prohibition or control 
of the drink traffic within each area would 
be the free expression of public opinion, 
and as such of immense educative value 
to the whole community. It would also 
give a golden opportunity to members of 
different religions to work together on a 


common platform for the common good. 
In this way it would be a unifying influence 
in the midst of much else that divides. 

It is not for a moment claimed by 
Temperance reformers that local control is 
the panacea for all the evils of intemper¬ 
ance. It is quite possible that in some 
districts, where it is tried, it may break 
down, while in others it may be a success. 
It may need supplementing by other 
remedies. It may even, in certain districts, 
need supersession in favour of other methods. 
But what is claimed with reason is that 
local control of the drink traffic offers a 
solution that is far superior to the present 
system of licensing. It is also urged with 
reason that the experiment itself will have 
great educative and civic value. This 
opinion is shared by all Indian leaders, ol 
whatever race or religion. It has had the 
unanimous approval, year after year, of the 
All-India Temperance Conference. It h.is 
been tried with a considerable amount of 
success in Slates such as Baroda, when 
conditions are the same as in British Itulia. 
Its sanction, after so many <^f wailing, 

would be a stimulus and encouragement 
to the earnest body of Temperance workers 
who are carrying on their labours in every 
part of India. It would lead on to ne\v’ 
ventures and further steps being taken to 
make the sobriety of the Indian people, 
under the more open conditions of modern 
life, no less notable among the nations 
of the world than it has been in past ages. 


MEN I HAVE SEEN 

Ml 


PeRSONAI. REMtNlSCENCKS OF 

Ananda Mohan Bo.sr. 

EFORE. ■ ..the reminiscences 
of my friend Ananda Mohan Bose 
1 must once more ask the reader to 
refer to other sources of information, notably 
to Mr. H. C. Sarkar’s biography of Mr. A. M. 
Bose, for a completeaccount of his life. My 
object is to note down such facts alone as 
came within my personal observation and 
still linger in my memory. 


I first came to know my late friend 
Ananda Mohan Bose personally in 1869, 
when we were both formally initiated 
together into Brahmoism by the late 
Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen, on the 
occasion of the consecration of the Bharai^ 
barshtya '-.Brahma Mandir, in the month of 
August of that year. Before that we, all 
young students, had seen Ananda Mohan and 
had heard of him. The distinction with which 
he had passed the University examinations 
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The Late Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose. 


had placed him as an ideal before ns. 
Besides, the eminent qualities of his 
character, as reported by his friends and 
associates, were also subjects of talk 
amongst us. To me he was specially dear; 


for though not personally acquainted with 
him, 1 was admiring him from a distance for 
his warm interest in the Brahmo cquse. 
He was a Brahmo in faith, like myself, 
for some years, before our public initiation. 
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and was taktnj» an active part in Brahmo 
Samaj work. 

The day we met we were dr^iyn 
towards each other by some magical 
influence as it were. We came into the 
world in the same vear 1847, entered 
the Church on the same day, and were 
from that day united in love and spiritual 
companionship. Within a few months, after 
our initiation, Ananda Mohan obtained 
the Roychanii Premchand Scholarship and 
accompanied Mr. Sen to F.ngl.md, to finish 
his education in one of the English Univer¬ 
sities. 

He was i«j that country for nearly 
four years, during which period many 
important events happened in the Brahmo 
Samaj. There was a tug of war between 
the party of Mr. Sen and a party of 
advanced thinkers on the subject of Female 
Educatinu and Female Emancipation. 
After his return from England Mr. Sen had 
established a school for adult young 
ladies, where 1 was a teacher, as already 
reported in my Dwarakanath Vidyabhushan 
article ; but the ideal of female education 
adopted bv Mr. Sen wasnoi after the mind of 
a section of our fellow-believers headed by 
the late Messrs. D. M. Das and D. N. (ianguH; 
and they proceeded to found another 
school where a more liberal standard of 
educatioti for girls was followed. 
There was also a conflict on the .subject of 
allowing ladies to sit outside the screen 
in our places of pul)lic worship. Mr. Sen’s 
friends were not ready and willing in the 
beginning, to allow that right to the ladies 
of the advanced families ; ”* 

there was -onu'tiiiiig like a little .schism in 
the Churcl). I he advanced section gave up 
attending Mr. Sen’s services and opened, in 
arjother place, a weekly Divine service of 
their own. In course of time Mr. Sen came 
to see the wisdom of reserving a wing in 
his Mandir ior the ladies of the advanced 
section, where they could sit outside the 
screen, and the rival service was given up. 
Besides the formation of this party of 
Female Emancipationists in the Brahmo 
Samaj, another party had also made its 
appearance who clamoured for the intro¬ 
duction of constitutional modes of govern¬ 
ment in the management of the affairs of the 
Church. Of this party i was a member. 

At this juncture my friend returned from 


England and joined the High Court as a 
barrister. ! was living then at Bhowaniport* 
as Head Master of the South Suburban 
School and he came to reside on the South 
Circular Road, within a few minute’s walk 
from niv house. So I met him almost 
daily. My love fi>r him drew me into 
friendship with his wife, her sisters, and with 
all who were dear and near to him. I spent 
hours upon hours in h«s house talking upon 
matters relating 10 the work of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and the general progress of the 
country. My friend earnestly sympathised 
with the causes of Female Education 
and Female Emancipation and at once 
stood by the side of our friends Messrs. 
D. M. bas and D. N. Ganguli in keeping 
up the school for the high education 
of women which tliev had established 
and were maintaining with considerable 
difficulty. Properly speaking, from thih 
time the maintenance of that institution 
fell upon him and Mr. D. M. Das It 
was a good round sum that he begati to 
contribute to Its funds month after montli. 

With our idea of constitutional govern¬ 
ment in the Church also he warmly 
sympathised. He specially made common 
cause with us in our efforts to get trustees 
appointed and a trust-deed executed for the 
Bharatbarshiya Brahmo Mandir, Mr. Sen’s 
Chapel, towards the building of which 
many of the constitutionalists had 
contributed. Somehow or other Mr. Sen was 
afraid of conceding to their demand, and the 
agitation was kept up for years, the constitu¬ 
tionalists publishing a monthly journal 
called Snmadarshi or “The Liberal”, of 
which they made me the editor, to ventilate 
their ideas. 

Ananda Mohan’s house became some¬ 
thing like a club where all advanced 
thinkers met to discuss their ideas. At this 
time two subjects occupied uur foremost 
attention. First, the necessity for doing 
something for the student population, 
secondly, the need fora political association 
for the middle classes of the country. 
The British Indian Association, under the 
guidance of-the late Kristo Das Pal, wp 
doing excellent service to the country in 
its own way at that time. But we all felt 
that it was rather aristocratic, and there 
was need for an association representing the 
middle classes of the country. Much of our 
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talk at these friendly gatherings was 
occupied by the pressing necessity that we 
all felt on this subject. Mr. Surendranath 
|:(nnerjea, who came to reside in Calcutta 
at about this time, would be present at many 
of these meetings, and threw himself heart 
and soul into the matter. At last as the 
result of our repeated conferences the 
foundation of the Indian Association was 
decided upon. One day 1 and my friend 
waited upon Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, to ask him to encourage and 
j»aide us by heading bur movement. He 
could not accede to our request but gave 
us sound advice, pointing out to us the 
dangers that were to be avoided. 

In due course the Indian Association was 
ushered into existence at a public meeting 
held in the Albert Hall, which Mr. Banerjea 
made it a point to attend, in spite of 
the death of one of his children on that 
dav or the day previous. Of course, Ananda 
Mohan was a prominent figure amongst us 
on that occasion. As far as 1 remember, we 
made him the first Secretary of the newly 
established Association and I was given the 
charge of overlooking the collections. 

Messrs. Hose and Banerjea had in the 
meantime opened operations amongst 
the student population of Calcutta, in 
which I also joined them. Hundreds of 
>tiuients flocked to hear the speeches of 
these twti leaders of Young Bengal and 
returned edified and strengthened in their 
noble resolves. 

At about this time, I think at the 
‘'••ginning of 1877. 1 f^H seriously ill, 

so much so that my life was despaired of. 
I was then serving as a teacher of Sanskrit 
m the Hare School and living in a house 
on the Amherst Street, where my friend, in 
spite of his pressing business engagements, 
would pay his visits almost every day, and 
>^it by the side of my sick bed trying to 
cheer me up by his conversation, which, 
itll who knew him in life, must remember 
to have been characteristically sweet. He 
was known to all as the mild, gentle, 
loving, self>effacing Mr. Bose. His very 
presence had a soothing and elevating 
effect on all who were afflicted. 

Indeed, ardent love and unostentatious 
fjoodness were his characteristics. The 
tttanner in which he loved his mother, his 
brothers and his wife and children, was 


often a subject of talk amongst us, his 
friends. How often did it happen that 
returning from the High Court, he found 
his dear old mother, quietly seated in his 
room, perhaps counting her beads, and then 
lie would at once throw aside his over-coat 
and fall prostrate on the ground before 
his mother, placing his head on her lap, 
lying in that condition for minutes, till the 
old lady would pat him on the back and 
order him to rise. 

Here again ! am drawn aside to say 
something about my friend's mother 
who also was a remarkably pious woman. 
In point of religious devotion and dutiful* 
ness, we have seldom seen her equal. Her 
husband died very early when my friend 
was a little boy, and that good lady had 
to manage extensive estates, look after the 
education of her children, and keep up 
the power and prestige of the family in 
the village. All these duties she quietly 
performed with calm resignation and 
unflagging zeal. Her devotion to her 
husband was so great that from the time of 
his decease to the day of her death, she 
would never permit his name to be even 
casually mentioned in her presence, with¬ 
out stopping the speaker for a minute, 
joining her hands, and placing them on 
her head as a mark of respect for his 
memory. So great was her reverence for 
great and good men that she would never 
drive in a carriage even before the tomb 
of a Maitomedan saint, without alighting 
from her carriage, and walking before 
it in humble silence. On one occasion, 
when a number of pilgrims were sailing in 
a vessel to the shrine of Jagannath at Puri, 
they were overtaken by a storm, the 
ship went down, and they were all 
drowned. My friend's mother was to have 
formed one of the party in that vessel, 
but some cause had intervened to prevent 
her from so doing. When informed of 
the sad catastrophe that had befallen the 
.pilgrims, the good lady instead of rejoicing 
that a similar fate had not overtaken her, 
was found weeping that her god did not 
deem her worthy of such a blessed death. 

is it any wonder that the gifted son of 
such a mother should also be remarkable 
for his piety ? However that is a digression. 
To return to my subject: Ananda Mohan's 
love for those who were related to him or 
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drawn to him by friendship was a character¬ 
istic feature. I shall never forget thteriay 
when his younger brother Dr. M. M. Bose 
returned from America after finishing his 
education there. I was present in his 
house on that occasion. We were all 
eagerly expecting hi.s return that morning. 
Hearing his carriage driving in I went up 
to the door and gave him a hearty welcome ; 
but Ananda Moh<m ran forward and warmly 
embracing him led him to a seat where he 
held him for sometime clasped to his heart, 
as if they could not bear to part. We 
were all inspired with a sense of awe, as 
it were, by that manifestation of fraternal 
affection. His loving and reverential 
devotion to his elder brother, the late 
Haramohun Bose, was also characteristic. 
It was beautiful and elevating. 

After recovery from my illness in 1877, 
I went for a change to Monghyr, in the pro¬ 
vince of Behar, for a few months. Ananda 
Mohan also came there shortly after with his 
wife and the family of his father-in-law to 
give a change to a sick brother-in-law, the 
younger brother of Dr. J. C. Bose. At 
Monghyr, soon after our arrival, my youngest 
daughter died a violent death from a fall 
from the terrace of the house we occupied. 
It was a very severe shock to my wife, 
who became quite prostrated with grief. 
After his arrival at the town, my friend 
made it a point to come to my house almost 
everyday to speak to my wife and give her 
some consolation. She loved him and had 
great re.spect for him, so his words gave her 
great consolation. My wile would often say 
“to see him is a great pleasure in itself; and 
to hear him speak, would make one forget 
all sorrow. 1 w onder how one’s wordscan be 
so gentle and soothing.” His very advent in 
my house would be heralded by a chorus ol 
joy that my little children would raise. They 
would Immensely please him by lisping their 
observation—“you are an Englishman”, 
referring to his mode of dressing. 

Strangely enough it so happened that 
within a short time, my friend lost one 
of his sons by disease and death at 
that station. Then came the turn for me 
to look to his consolation and that of his 
wife. The calm resignation with which 
he bore that calamity was a lesson to us all. 
He spoke few words, but his very demea¬ 
nour showed that his eyes were fixed some¬ 


where else and that he was literally kissing 
the rod that had smitten him. One morning 
1 went to his house and finding Mrs, Bose 
quite disconsolate offered to take both 
of them to the side of the river Ganges, 
which flowed near by, by way of a 
diversion. When standing by the river¬ 
side I found my friend entranced with 
a new thought, his whole countenance 
aglow with emotion, with his eyes transfixed 
on the river, apparently lost to all sense ol 
things liappeiiing around us. But not 
so was the condition of Mrs. Bose. The 
beautiful scenery somehow made her sorrow 
more poignanl. and she was quite over¬ 
powered. I hen my friend began to speak to 
his wife about calmly resigning our fortunes 
to the providence of God. That sorrow would 
certainly benefit them spiritually, he said, 
if they could only resign themselves to the 
goodness of God. No words of mine can 
convey an adequate idea of the sweet,gentle 
and loving care with which he bent over 
his sorrowing wife who had fainted away 
and the words of faith and trust in the 
goodness of God he spoke to her. Such 
moments are very precious. You can then 
see a man at his best, and I .shall never 
forget the scene and the calm majestic faith 
that every word of my friend indicated. 

1 he year 1878 wa.s the evcr-memorable 
year when the second great schism in the 
Brahnio Samaj took place, after the 
marriage of Mr. .Sen's daughter with the 
Maharaja ol Kuch-Behar. We both 
became involved in that great controversy 
and both had a hand in the formation of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. What 
words of mine can adequately express the 
deep, very deep pain that my friend 
felt on that occasion. He did not 
enter Into it lightly. He was living then 
in his chambers, after having left his 
family at Monghyr. How many days, 
and sometimes nights, I spent in his 
chambers, lying on a couch, with my 
arms crossed on my bosom, and with eyes 
closed, lost in deep thought, my friend all 
the time walking by my side apparently 
lost in the same thought, stopping at long 
intervals near my couch, bending over 
ray prostrate figure and saying, “Sivnath 
Babu, what should we do ? A great respon¬ 
sibility rests upon us.” In that state of 
agony of mind he wrote a letter to Mr. 
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Sen imploring him to take certain things 
into consideration. This letter, though 
unheeded by the latter at the time, stands 
a monument of the noble and lofty 
spirit that actuated my friend at the time. 
He also called more than once on Mr. 
Sen to have a personal conference with 
him on the subject of his daughter’s 
marriage in contravention of some of our 
well-known principles, but nothing could 
ward off the danger. 

The night of 2nd February, 1878, in 
which a number of friends held a meeting 
at 9J, College Street, where the newly 
established Indian Association was then 
located and where I was residing at the 
time, under the presidency of the old 
and revered Babu Shib Chunder Deb of 
Konnagar, to discuss the question of 
sending a letter of protest to Mr. Sen, is 
ever-memorable in Brahmo history. The 
proceedings commenced with earnest prayer 
and we sat deliberating till about 2 a.m. 
when the question of sending the letter was 
decided upon and its points settled. But 
a new difficulty arose at that point. Our 
friends Messrs. D. M. Das, late Vakil of 
the High-Court, and D. N. Ganguli, late 
Assistant Secretary of the Indian Association, 
raised the question as to the next step we 
wanted to take, in case Mr. Sen gave no heed 
to our letter. Were we prepared, they asked, 
to start a neu Samaj ? Every one was 
taken aback, for they had not thought over 
such a contingency till then. Myself and my 
friend positively declared that such a thought 
was till then out of our mind, and that we 
were earnestly hoping that things would 
settle down, without leading to a rupture 
in the body. Whereupon Messrs. D. M. Das 
^nd D. N. Ganguli refused to sign the letter 
with us, declaring that they would not 
make common cause with persons who 
were not prepared to “go the whole hog 
with them,” the characteristic expression 
used by Mr. D. M. Das at that meeting. 
So these two left without signing the 
document at that meeting, which they 
however did sign two days after. 

How Mr. Sen treated that letter and 
what were the consequences are matters 
Brahmo Samaj history and I need not 
dilate upon them here. My point is to 
down what my friend did after- 
"'ards. We were soon involved in the 
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tremendously difficult task of orguni.sing 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. We were 
all novices, in the art of constitutional 
organisation Ananda Mohan alone, by 
reason of his residence in England, and his 
association with many Societies there, had 
some knowledge of it. So most of the 
meetings for laying down the constitution 
of the new Samaj and for framing its 
rules were held in his bouse. I wonder 
to think at this distance of time, how we 
sat at his dining table, after the 
table cloth had been removed, day after 
day, till an early hour in the morning, 
deliberating upon the constitution of the 
new Satnaj. One incident in that con¬ 
nection I vividly remember. That day I 
had to superintend the publication of 
our two journals, “Brahmo Public Opinion” 
and “Tattwa Kaumudi”. So I had to work 
from early morning till 8 or 9 p.m. From 
the editor’s table, after a short repast 1 
had to run to my friend’s house to take part 
in that day’s deliberations, which were very 
important and from which my friends could 
not agree to see me absent. I went and sat 
till 12 P.M. when my whole frame absolute¬ 
ly needed rest, and I could no longer sit. 
1 found I was not attending to the business 
but dozing. At this point, in order to 
avoid their notice, I quietly slipped dowm 
from my chair below my friend’s dining 
table, and stretched myself in sound sleep 
on the matting. After an hour or so a 
question turned up w'hich needed consulta¬ 
tion with me, when every one turned round 
to see me, and how great must have been 
their surprise to find me missing. At once 
a search was made and after a few minutes 
my friend discovered me quietly sleeping 
below the table. So he dragged me out 
by my ankles, to the laughter of all present. 
As I am narrating this event I almost see 
my friend smiling at me, for this incident 
many times formed a subject of talk and 
merriment to both of us in subsequent 
years. 

I was tired but my friend knew no tiring. 
He was indefatigable. Indeed, the very 
news that he was in towm and was 
coming to the Committee Meeting of the 
Samaj would often fill the minds of the 
other members with the dread that thqy 
would be forcibly detained by him at the 
meeting till a late hour of the night ; for 
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his custom was, whenever any member 
wanted to depart, to rise Irom his jieat, to 
hold the departing friend by the arm and 
forcibly make him resume his seat by saying, 
“i^’ease wait a short time ; we all must soon 
depart”. Thar ‘*soon” seldom came within 
one or two hours more. 

In the beginning of 1879 we opened the 
City School. My friend and myself chiefly 
conceived the plan and carried it out. 
Our objects in opening the Institution were 
two-fold. First, we thought the school 
would enable us to have* near at hand a 
number of earnest Brahmo teachers, who 
would render valuable help to us in carrying 
on the work of the newly established Samaj ; 
secondly, we wanted to bring a pretty 
large number of young students within reach 
of our moral and spiritual influence. With 
these objects in view we opened the School. 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjea gladly con¬ 
sented to join us in opening the Institution, 
for his interest in the moral welfare of the 
student community, at that time as in 
subsequent years also, was great. So the 
prospectus was issued in the names of three 
of us. I became its first Secretary and 
organiser. Mr. Banerjea kindly undertook 
to give his services as a teacher and Ananda 
Mohan supplied the initial expenses. 

A few months after, another Institution, in 
the spirit of the Brahmo Sarnaj. called the 
Student’s Weekly Service, was also started, 
which held weekly meetings for prayer and 
the delivery of religious and moral dis¬ 
courses. Of course we did not ask Mr. 
Banerjea to join us in this. The City 
School and the Student’s Service imposed 
further work on myself and my friend. 

1 hese two institutions involved new work, 
in addition to the work, already mentioned, 
needing frequent conferences with my 
friend. I became almost a daily visitor 
to hi.s house and spent hours upon hours 
in close conference with him. Some of 
these t;onferences would stretch far into 
the night, making the return home difficult 
for me. and obliging me to spend the night 
at his house. One day’s occurrence still 
lingers in my memory. That evening we 
were shut up in his study, after dinner, 
absorbed in conversation till i or 2 a.m. 
We had no idea of the hour of night 
till Mrs. Bose, quietly stepped into 
the room through a side dioor, with wonder 


and amazement in her eyes. Her very 
looks excited our laughter; we felt as if we 
were two culprits maturing some dangerous 
plans and arrested in the midst of our 
nefarious work. But her remonstrances 
soon brought us down in our laughter and I 
apologized to her, telling her the important 
nature of our deliberations. We were 
forced to close up then and there and as 
it was too late for me to return home, I 
accompanied my friend to sleep in the 
same bed with him for the rfinaiii-:i^ 
hours of the night. 

The question will naturally occur to 
many how could my friend afford to spend 
so much time on such matters and vci 
successfully carry on the busine.ss of a 
practising lawyer. That was a my.stery to 
us also. How often have 1 heard attorneys 
and others connected with the High Court 
say—“Alas I if Bose could give more time 
to his legal practice, he would far outshine 
many others.” But that thought was not 
in Bose’s mind. He looked upon the law- 
papers, as he said to his wife one day, as so 
many serpents. Their very sight filled his 
mind with dread. How can successful 
legal practice be possible* iri such persons! 
Yet the genius of my friend made him a 
successful legal practitioner. 

The truth of the thing is this ih t my 
friend’s mind was somewhere else, itt the 
service of God and of his country. .\'o truer 
patriot than himself have I ever seen. His 
addresses as President of the Indian National 
Congress, his oration in connection with 
the opening of the Federation Ground, 
where he was literally carried on mens 
shoulders from his death-bed almost, and also 
the many speeches he had delivered io 
this country and in Fngland bore testimony 
to the ardent love he bore to his country 
and to his people. He had a great mind to 
settle down in England for some years, as 
an independent counsellor to the friend^’ 
of India in Parliament, and to the Indian 
Committee. That he thought would 
of greater use than to enter Parliament 
like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji or Mr. Bhow- 
nuggrie and become involved in current 
English politics. I saw the widson of the 

coulee suggested and we held conference 
together about raising the necessary funds. 
Unfortunately my friend had a large family- 
and be had not been able to lay by any- 
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thinu’ ^ fortune, and as there was no 
rich man to back us in carrying out our 
object, it was eventually dropped to his 
great sorrow. 

The raising of the City School into a 
College in subsequent years was not quite 
after my mind. But in that matter I 
acceded to the wishes of my friend. After 
having raised it into a College he wanted 
ro place it in the hands of a devoted 
brotherhood like that of the Poona 
Fergusson College, but in this idea he was 
opposetl by many of his College associates 
and severely criticised by many of his 
lirahnio friends. His motives were mis¬ 
understood and many unkind things were 
said about him. Baffled in his noble efforts 
mv friend made over the College to a body 
(if trustees with a constitution that will 
stand as a monument of the high principles 
that actuated him in founding and keeping 
up that C<dlege. 

10 me, his close personal friend, his deep 
pictv v\'as the most attractive feature in 
his character. He was humble, gentle, 
charitable and forgiving and forbearing 
in all his dealings with others. He was 
prayerful and devout ; and high, noble and 
holy in all his aspirations. But his nature 
was secretive in these matters. He always 
nvoicied display and exercised his pit^ty 
in the solitude of his study. Hay after dlay 
he spent long hours in prayer and medita¬ 
tion, and at times retired from the engage- 
itu-nis of the town to some solitary abode 
far away, to be able to spend his time in 
devotional study, in meditation and prayer. 
How he could be alone with the Alope, 
even in the midst of the pressing engage¬ 
ments of the town, the diaries he has left 
behind bear witness to. Those diaries are 
nlled with impassioned prayers offered 
during press of business for repose of the 
and spiritual guidance. One incident 
occurs to me relating to this side of his 
nature. It was a Sunday, a day of rest. 
He had confined himself to his study from 
an early hour, and had ordered for a 
specially abstemious breakfast, with strict 
^junctions not to disturb him in his study. 
At the appointed hour his wife sent his tea 
by a servant. The tea was placed before him 
on the table. It remained there for more 
than two or three hours without his drinking 
'h himself being all the time engaged in 


devotional study, meditation and prayer. 
.After three hours another cup was taken 
to him by his wife herself, which he drank. 
Then came the hour for breakfast ; but he 
would not come He sent back the servants 
with promises to come soon ; but there was 
no sign of his coming. Mrs. Bose went twice, 
but had to return with the same assurance, 
till at last she too gave up the attempt in 
despair, and chose to patiently wait. It 
was near to 2 p. m. when I called for some 
special business with him. Mrs. Bose gave 
me the whole story. Finding her tired of 
waiting and disquieted in her mind, 1 
went to the study of my friend, and before 
any explanation of my visit was offered, 
literally drew him by the hand into the 
dining room and made him sit to his 
breakfast. 

During his residence in Calcutta he 
would often retire to his Dum-Dum house 
with a pet servant and give himself to 

, ^*8’,I diet and the practice of devotion to 
his heart’s content. 

But his modesty was so great that he 
would shrink from the least display of his 
piety to others. He shrank from offering 
vocal prayers even in the presence of his wife 
and children, and to my remonstrances, 
against the consequent neglect of domestic 
devotions, he would always reply by- 
saying, *‘Why don’t you give us a book 
from which prayers can be read by some 
one else ? I feel so shy when called upon 
to pray before others.” 

On our festival days and on other 
occasions, his sweet, humble, and devout- 
looking face, bedewed with tears and glow¬ 
ing with emotional fervour, was one of the 
inspiring spectacles to behold. He sat 
fixed to his seat for hours together, without 
stirring or showing the least impatience ; 
and when any of my words roused his 
devotional feelings, he would come up to 
me after the service was over and clasp 
me to his bosom, as a mark of the pleasure 
he had felt at my words. 

He was very shy and reserved, yet to me 
his dear personal friend, he at times opened 
his mind. To my complaints that he was 
over-working himself, made ' specially 
during his last days, he would make answer 
when we two were alone, by squeezing my 
hand, and whispering in my ears, “Siv- 
nath Babu, Sivnath Babu, I have laid down 
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my life at the feet of God and let me die 
in His service/’ Indeed, the inmost 
secret of his greatness and goodness, and 
of his multifarious activities, was his de¬ 
sire to lay down his life at the feet of God 
for His service and the service of his fellow- 
men. His was a life lived truly to the glory 
of God and the good of man, the signi¬ 
ficant aim he has laid down in th.^ consti¬ 
tution of the City College. 

I have spoken much about my friend’s 
natural humility and habitual self- 
effacement, but when occasion demanded he 
could rise to manly independence and 
could stick to his sense of right in the face 
of ail opposition ; as was often witnessed 
at the meetings of the Senate of the 
Calcutta University. One significant 
occasion, when he manifested his sturdy 
independence, I shall never forget. He 
was at that time a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Government 
of Bengal. Burmah had been recently 
annexed, a step he did not approve of. 
The official party were returning in a 
special Steamer from Burmah, and seats 
were reserved for Members of the Lieutenant 
Governor’s Council, at the Chandpal 
Ghat, where thev were asked to be present, 
to accord welcome to the returning party. 
All went except my friend who was 
conspicuous by his absence. I inquired into 
the reason of his non-attendance and had 
a conversation with him on the annexation. 


which he heartily deplored. It is st. known 
fact that he never coveted official favour; 
his heart having been laid, as 1 have said 
before, at the feet of God for the service 
of his fellowmen, regardless of personal 
loss or gain. 

The next thing worthy of mention is 
our close association in Temperance work. 
He had joined the Temperance movement 
from the early sixties under the late Peary 
Charan Sircar. My accession to it was 
later in 1871 under Mr. Sen. During his 
visits to England he took an active part in 
that movement and after his return spurred 
us on to do something for its promotion. 
As the President of the Metropolitan 
Temperance and Purity .Association he never 
lost an opportunity to strengthen the cause. 

Such was my friend .Anancia Mohan Bose, 
whose memory is a precious legacy to me, 
and whom, taking all things together, 1 
consider to have been one of the best of 
the great and good men I have come across 
during my life. Oh ! how can 1 forget that 
modest piety, that mild and gentle disposi¬ 
tion, that forgiving and forbearing temper, 
that warm-hearted love which it was our 
pleasure and privilege to see and enjoy for 
so many years. My friend’s whole life was a 
uniform devotion to noble aims. It was a 
life laid down at the feet of God, as he had 
once whispered in my ears. 

SiVANATH SaSTRI. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN JAPAN AND IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


M uch attention has recently been 
given in thi-s country to the question 
of the education of boys and young 
men. But female education has not yet 
received any adequate attention. One 
does not feel happy when one thinks that 
even China, which has taken up modern 
education, in a serious '.vay, only recently, 
is more enthusiastic aiid earnest in educating 
her girls than India. The need of a com¬ 
prehensive system of female education has 
been long felt by those who take a broad 


view of Indian life. Female education 
will largely contribute to the solution o( 
some of our perplexing domestic and social 
problems. It is, at the last analysis, about 
the only thing that can raise the social 
status of Indian womanhood. We need 
not be much concerned at the mistaken 
though honest opinion of many of our 
friends of the Christian missions that women 
have . been oppressed in India.. 
missionary friends should know, as the 
well-known Japanese writer Mr. Okakina 
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has pointed out, that in the East woman 
has always been worshipped as the mother 
and what the Christian knight paid to his 
lady-love the Indian Kshatriya, the Japanese 
Samurai and the Chinese Mandarin placed 
at the feet of his mother. And, considered 
from all points ot view, the Hindus alone 
of all the ancient peoples produced a worthy 
type of womanhood. Yet it cannot be 
denied that, generally speaking, woman’s 
position in the contemporary Indian society 
is far from what it should be. And what 
is needed is her restoration to her ancient 
dignity and glory. Even if we leave aside 
the debatable question of the social dis¬ 
abilities of our womanhood, all sensible 
men will agree that expansion of female 
education is a fundamental requirement of 
national efficiency. Education to be truly 
beneficial should of course be organised 
in accordance with the needs of the 
particular comrnunltv concerned. Yet the 
results worked out by others have also their 
lessons to teach. Comparative institutional 
study is essential to the efficient training 
of social workers, educationists and states¬ 
men. The subject of this paper may, 
therefore, have some interest for Indian 
readers. 

Having taken for granted, at the outset, 
the natural limitations of such comparison, 
if vve proceed to compare the Japanese and 
American methods of female education, 
there are certain fundamental differences 
tliat should be borne in mind. The ideal 
•^f the American system is to develop 
every pupil into an efficient social unit. 
1 he Japanese system is designed to impart 
such training that every pupil mav, in 
time, become a worthy wife and a g<H>d 
mother, and, while not . ting to 

develop their faculties, the pupils ’being 
firm in their resolutions and noble in their 
aspirations...shall endeavour to make them¬ 
selves mistress of all that make women 
loveable and adorable*. The .\mericans 
assume that if a woman has received sound 
Rcneral education, she will naturally 
make a good mistress of the home. There¬ 
fore, they think, in the educational system 
the social point of view should be empha- 
The Japanese, on the other hand, 
nold that in any sound educational system 
j*’r women the family point of view should 
he mainly emphasised, although sufficient 
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provision should also be made for the 
social point of view. 

The Americans are so educating their 
women that they may co-operate with 
men in the advancement of social good. 
The Japanese are so educating their 
women that they may make the family 
a centre of refinement and the home, a 
nursery of patriotism, loyalty, truth, justice 
and bravery. Thus here woman is not 
so much man’s co^perator as his complement, 
if we may use that mathematical t€rm. 
Thus the Americans concieve a common 
field of work for both men and women, 
while the Japanese conceive separate though 
related spheres of influence for them. So 
much then for the point of view. Let us 
see how these ideals are practically carried 
out. 

In accordance with the different con¬ 
ceptions of education in the two countries 
different systems have evolved. Thus 
rhe .\mericans have only one system for 
both men and women with, however, one 
or two branches of learning, e.g., domestic 
economy and music, which are specially 
ihougli not exclusively intended for the 
latter. Neither do the Americans believe 
in separate institutions for women. Hence 
the system called Co~education.^ A visitor 
to an American University may easily find 
that here a man-professor ’s lecturing a 
combined group of men and women on 
literature, perhaps, and there a woman- 
professor is teaching perhaps mathematics 
to a similar group. The object in view 
is that, as women should be trained to be 
partners of men in the work of the world, 
they should he educated under the same 
physical and social environment with men, 
so that both sexes may grow in mutual 
understanding and sympathy before they 
begin life's work as husbands and wives. 
Economy of expenditure is also another 
point raised in favour of co-education. 

The Japanese, on the contrary, have not 
only different systems but separate insti¬ 
tutions also except in the case of elemen¬ 
tary education. Even in these elementary 
schools it has generally been thought 
convenient to form separate classes. The 

* There are only iwo educational institutions in 
the United States worth mentioning which arc 
exclusively intended for women, the most eminent 
one being the Vassar CoHe^g. 
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object in view is that as women’s functions 
are different from those of men, they Iri^td 
be trained not only in a special way but also 
under special environmental influence, so 
that they may freely develop their special 
virtues and acquired their special require¬ 
ments unhampered by those restrictive 
forces which are necessarily incidental to a 
common system. 

From what has been said it would follow 
that according to the Japanese conception 
and ideal women’s education need not be 
as high as that of men. Accordingly ihe 
Japanese Government have not made any 
provision for collegiate education of women, 
the high school being the highest institution 
for their education. Even these high 
schools do not pursue such a high standard 
as the men’s high schools do, and may be 
regarded as practically equivalent to men’s 
secondary or middle schools. There is, 
however, one private institution of the 
collegiate rank which is doing excellent 
work. It is to be noted that even here 
the system of education followed is in 
harmony with the Ideals pursued by the 
Government system. That is, the studies 
offered in this college (the “Japan Women’s 
University” as it is called) are arranged in 
accordance with the special requirements 
of women, as conceived by Japanese edu¬ 
cators. Thus, to speak in the official 
phraseology, ‘this University aims at impart- 
ing higher education to the daiightcrn of 
Japan with the object of enabling them 
to satisfactorily discharge their duties as 
women, wives and mothers fully equipped 
with ideas and knowledge in touch with 
the progress of the nation and the world’. 

This system is in sharp contrast with the 
American, in which the University is freely 
Open to women, and women students have 
equal freedom with those of the other sex 
in choosing their subjects of study. And the 
reader may be assured that women students 
fully avail themselves of these advantages. 
There is hardly a branch of study offered 
at these Universities, which is not graced 
by the attendance of some young ladies. 
The “humanities” are naturally their 
favourite subjects, but the natural sciences, 
both pure and applied, also receive their 
due share of feminine attention ; and the 
writer is not sure that even such a technical 
subject as engineering altogether escapes 


the attention of the women scholars. If 
the reader will pardon the writer’s reference 
to his personal experiences as a student at 
the University of Nebraska, he would also 
like to state that he had among his fellow- 
students quite a few ladies attending some 
of the advanced and technical courses in 
finance and commerce. 

Now, if one would choose between the 
two systems of female education—the 
Japanese and the American—one will 
certainly find it very difficult to decide as 
to which one should be preferred. The 
choice will largely depend upon one’s 
conception and ideal of woman’s functions 
and position in society. I'he writer has 
no mind to hazard an opinion on the 
matter. There is difference of opinion 
among the Japanese with regard to the 
utility of College education for women, 
and the “Japan Women’s University”, 
though patronised by a large body of 
Influential men, is strictly speaking a 
sectional institution not countenanced bv 
the nation at large, although the opposition 
against College education is diminishing 
day by dav; but they are decidedly 
against a common system and co-educa¬ 
tion. In America, on the other hand, there 
is certainly difference of opinion on the 
merits of co-education but the people 
there are all satisfied as to the utility of 
a common system and of College education 
for both men and women. This much, how¬ 
ever, may safely be said that at the best each 
system has produced gratifying results. 
The Japanase system produces intelligent 
mothers of loyal, efficient, heroic children. 
The American system developes farseeing 
and resourceful women like Miss .\dams, 
President of the Chicago Hull House, 
Mrs. Young, Superintendent of the City 
Schools of Chicago, and Miss Eaves who 
was a member of the Executive Committee 
in charge of the relief work of San Francisco 
after the fateful earthquake and fire that 
overtook that city a few years ago and 
who is now Professor of Practical Sociology 
at the University of Nebraska. 

As there is no separate system of educa¬ 
tion for women, apart from that of men, n' 
the United States, any further description 
than what has already been noted of female 
education in that country will be simply 
a description of its system of education for 
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men as weU. And the interests of this 
paper will not be served any better by 
entering into an examination of the grades, 
carriculum, etc., of that system than not. 
The rest of the paper will, therefore, be 
devoted to an examination of the Japanese 
method of female education. 

The Japanese system of female education 
is organized on a broad class^basis. Educa- 
liona! thinkers of Japan do not deny the 
theoretical validity of the generally accepted 
principle that equality throughout, and no 
class differentiation, should be the guiding 
principle of education in the case of females 
as well as in that of males. Yet they are 
of opinion that in a distinctly classified 
community each class inav conveniently 
po'^NCSs a modified system to suit its own 
need. They observed that in no civilized 
country except Russia, where there is a 
Peeresses’ School, are there special schools 
for the education of higher-class women, 
who generally receive their education at 
home; and believing that the best form of 
education is that of the school, they have 
established the Peeresses’ School, of Tokyo, 
on the model of the Russian institution of 
ir< kind, *to emancipate the daughters of 
aristocratic families.’ observes a Japanese 
authoritv. ‘from the thraldom of narrow 
ideas and cramped intellect, and to instil 
into their minds the light and power of 
new knowledge so that they might be 
regenerated as wives and mothers, broaden¬ 
ed in view, made healthy in body and 
active in spirit.’ 

I he Peeresses’ School, which now forms 
a part of the Peers’ School, consists of two 
departments, viz., the Common School 
department and the Academic department, 
each of which consists of two divisions, 
higher and lower, and gives a course of 
study for six years. The subjects of study 
'n the common school department are : 
!^h>rals, Japanese, ,Arithmetic,Objecl Lessons, 
^^'riting, Drawing, Music, Athletic Sports, 
■Sewing and Calisthenics, Japanese Geo- 
graphy, and stories from Japanese History; 
and those in the Academic department 
■Jju: Morals, Japanese, Chinese Literature, 
hiench or English (optional), Foreign 
Geography, Arithmetic, Caligraphy, Paint- 
'''g. Sewing, Music» Calisthenics, Japanese 
History, Physical Geography, Chemistry, 
hysics, Foreign History, Natural History, 


Physiologv, and Household Matters includ¬ 
ing lessons in tea-making ceremonies and 
the art of floral arrangement. The subject 
of household matters consists of such 
branches as etiquette, food, raiment, 
habitation, mode of life, book-keeping, 
nursing the sick, education of children, 
how to employ servants, etc. 

It should be mentioned here that while 
the Peeresses’ School is primarily intended 
for girls of noble families, its doors are 
open to girls of respectable families among 
the commons also. 

To come down now to the system of 
education of the commons, they have first 
the elementary schools which consist of 
two divisions, viz., the Ordinary Division, 
and the Higher Division. The pupil enters 
the Ordinary Division at her sixth year 
and leaves it at her tenth to join the 
Higher Division, where she must prosecute 
her study for two years and may continue 
it for two years more making up altogether 
four vears in the latter division. 'I'hus, 
study of six years in the elementary 
schools is compulsory. In these schools, as 
we have already noted, boys and girls are 
taken in without distinction, and the 
system of educatu^n is the same for both 
sexes. We do not. therefore, propose to 
make an enquiry into its courses of study, 
grades, etc. 

Coming now to an examination of the 
girls’ high schools, w'c are told that they 
have been established with the object of 
‘giving gwls a general education of high 
grade, having for its aim the inculcation 
of moral and ethical principles and the 
sending forth of •accomplished young 
women of good character,’ so that they may 
become “worthy wives and good mothers”. 

rhe qualifications for admission into these 
schools are that the girl must not be 
below 12 years of age, and that she must 
have completed at least six years of work 
in the elementary schools or its equivalent. 

The course of study extends over four years, 
and consists of Moral Precepts, Japanese 
Language, Foreign Language, History, Geo¬ 
graphy, Mathematies, Science, Drawing, 
Training for domestic affairs, Sewing, Music, 
Gymnastics, Pedagogy and Handicrafts. Of 
these Foreign Language, Pedagogy a«d 
Handicrafts are entirely optional, and Music 
may be omited in the case of those pupils to 
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whom the art may be deemed difficult. The 
training for domestic affairs consis^fe > of 
the remarkable variety of subjects which 
we have noted in the carricutum of the 
Peeresses’ School. 

Besides the high school there is a girl’s 
higher normal school in Tokyo to train 
instructors for the high schools. This 
school has three departments of literature^ 
science and art. In the first department 
are taught Ethics, Pedagogy, Japanese 
Language, Chinese Literature, English, 
History. Geography, Music and Gymnastics. 
The curriculum of the second department 
consists of Ethics, Pedagogy, English, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Music and Gymnastics. The third 
department offers Ethics, Pedagogy, English, 
Physics, Chemistry, Domestic Management 
and Family Education, Cutting-out and 
Sewing, Handiwork, Drawing and Design, 
Music and Gymnastics. 

The above description practically covers 
the entire field of the public system of 
female education in Japan, for, as we have 
observed before, the only institution of the 
collegiate rank for female education that 
exists in Japan is not a Government con¬ 
cern. If now we take a broad, and some¬ 
what critical survey of this entire system, 
certain characteristic features come out 
prominently. In the first place, we observe 
that the whole scheme is designed in 
accordance with the family point of view. 
I'he courses in general literature, science, 
mathematics and similar subjeots are all 
intended to give an intelligent basis to the 
appropriate culture and training of the 
girl, so that she may in time efficiently 
occupy her natural position in the family 
polity. J'hus the declared principle of 
Japanese educators that in their country 
female education aims at making “worthy 
wives and good mothers” i.s easily verified. 
In the second place, matters, such as those 
relating to household affairs which we 
in this country assume to be beyond the 
scope of academic instruction, are regarded 
by the Japanese, as also other advanced 
nations, as worthy subjects for systematic 
and scientific method of study. That is 
not a very strange thing. There were 
engineering enterprises in ancient Babylon, 
but engineering sciences are of modem 
origin. Years ago time-pieces were made 


in jewellers’ shops, and lawyer* and doctors 
were trained in the practitioners* firms. Now 
time-pieces are produced in great factories, 
and lawyers and doctors are trained 
in Universities. A vast field has already 
heen occupied by Science, but immense 
regions are still to be explored and 
conquered; and who can predict the 
extent and boundary of the future empire 
of Science? Finally, we see that two 
subjects constantly occur in every grade 
of the entire educational system, viz., 
Morals and Gymnastics. It should, how¬ 
ever, be noted that morals as taught in 
Japanese schools are not based on any 
religious sanctions and are as secular as 
it could possibly be. Comparing this 
aspect of Japanese education with the 
American system, we find that, while like 
Japan America has no provision for religious 
education in her public schools, unlike 
Japan she has no provision for teaching 
morals as such either. The following 
observation of an American University 
Chancellor represents the general sentiment 
of the Americans with regard to moral and 
religious instruction. The Chancellor said : 

“I arn inclined to the opinion that the splendid 
ex.'imple, the spirit of tlisinterested service and the 
practical every day living out of the teachings of the 
.Sermon on the Mount on the part of the vast 
majorltv of the teachers in our graded schools, 
doing more for the religious and ethical welfare el 
our people tlian all the normal religious rnslriutioii 
(if the countries of the old world.” 

As regards Gymnastics as a constant subject 
of instruction, I need hardlv say, the 
Japanese fully realise the necessity of regular 
and scientific physical exercises in the case 
of women as well as in that of men, 
because, to quote the words of a Japanese 
educator, 'a weak and sickly woman can 
not but be an object of misfortune not 
only to herself but also to the home of 
which she is the mistress. But the evil 
does not end there, because there is a fear 
of her leaving trouble behind her in her 
posterity and thereby becoming a source 
of mischief to the society.’ 

Any study of women’s education in Japan 
will, the writer feels, remain incomplete 
without a description of that unique 
institution called the Nippon Joshi 
(Japan Women’s University) of which 
somethmg has been said in a previous pa^ 
of this paper, because, although this 
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.• siitioii i$i oot an organic part of the 
Governmental fifyatem, it is nevertheless a 
growing power v^hich neither the Govern¬ 
ment nor the general public can any longer 
overlook. It has received substantial help 
from Her Majesty the Empress of Japan 
and the deep sympathy of men like the late 
Prince Ito» and among living men Marquis 
Saionji, Count Okuma, Baron Utsumi and 
other important personages ; and, although 
only ten years old, it now possesses a total 
endowment fund amounting to nearly 
750,000 rupees and i^ (shivatiiig 1300 
Students under a teaching staH of over 
eighty. But its position as a very important 
institution is perhaps better indicated by 
the fact that in the educational circles of 
Europe and America it is regarded as a new 
experiment worthy of respectful watching. 
IVrsonally the writer may say that this 
noble temple of learning at picturesque 
Koishi Kawa* made a very strong impres¬ 
sion on his mind—-not so much for its past 
Hchievement or its present organization 
as for its suggestion of certain principles 
which mav help to solve the difficult and 
complex problem of women’s higher 
education which shall have to be faced in 
npht earnest by all civilized coui.tries In 
the near future. I have called this 
institution “unique” advisedly. There are 
vital differences in the systems of female 
education of the states of Europe and 
America, but, generally speaking, the 
cuyricnlum of studies of the Universities is the 
sa«zf for women as that for men all over the 
western world. But in the Japan Women’s 
University the courses of study and their 
choice are designed to be in full accord with 
the social conditions peculiar to the country 
and with the special requirements of 
'!voinankind, as conceived by Japanese 
educators. The object in view of, and the 
ideal pursued by, this university cannot 
better be explained than in the words of 
Jinzo Naruse, President of the 
University. President Naruse says : 

' Viewed from the standpoint of the individual the 
'd(‘;il of university is the realisation of self, 
lull development of the natural elfis of the 
'ndiYidual, the fulfilment of Heaven’s or^ined duties, 
•'rom (he political and national point of view, it is the 
7.^ of the idea of state and country. From the 
suiKlpoint of the human community, it is the realisa- 
'On of the idea of humanity. If we regard it from 
suburb of Tokyo, is 


woman’s point of view, it is a means of r^lising 
womanhood. Finally from the home point of view, 
it is the realisation of the ideal of home. Using the 
word 'realisation' in the sense of the full developmerit 
of all good qualities and powers, the university devotes 
a large part of its efforts to realising home, since 
it is judged that the national trend of affairs nuik^ 
this line of endeavour very important." # 

A careful look into the curriculum of 
studies offered at the university clearly 
convinces one of the justification of the 
above statement of the President. 

The University proper consists of 
altogether eight departments^ viz.^ those 
of Domestic Science, Japanese Literature, 
English Literature, Pedagogy, Music, Art, 
Science and Calisthenics. Some idea of 
the character of the education given in this 
University may be formed from a careful 
look into the curriculum of studies offered 
in some of those departments. Thus the 
department of domestic science offers the 
following courses: -Ethics, theoretical and 
practical; Psychology ; Pedagogy ; Physio¬ 
logy ; Hygiene ; Applied Sciences ; Domestic 
Science and Art; Economics; Constitution 
and Civil Code; History of the Fine Arts; 
Physical training; Japanese Literature; 
Chinese classics ; English : French ; History ; 
Philosophy and its history ; Methods of 
Teaching; Music; Drawing and Painting. 
Of these the last eight courses are elective. 

The department of Japanese literature 
offers the following courses:—Ethics, 
theoretical and practical ; Psychology; 
Pedagogy; Japanese literature and its 
history; Rhetoric; Chinese Classics; 
History of Fine Arts ; Philosophy ; History ; 
Physical Training; Physiology; Hygiene; 
Applied Sciences; Domestic Science and 
Art; Economics : Constitution and Civil 
Code ; Music ; Drawing and Painting. Of 
these the last eight courses are elective. 

It will be a tedious task to enumerate 
the courses of study given in all the depart¬ 
ments. Now, therefore, the reader’s atten¬ 
tion may profitably be drawn to certain 
general features of the entire scheme of 
studies. In the first place, apart from the 
department of Domestic Science which 
aims at training women specially for 
home work, in every department,. in addi¬ 
tion to the subjects specially appropriate 
to it, the home point of view has been 
provided for, either in the elective or in 
the required side, by certain courses of 
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study in Domestic Science and Art, Hygiene, 
Physiology, Psychology {child ^,^udy) 
Pedagogy (child education), and Ap^led 
Sciences ; the national and the state idea is 
fostered by courses of study in History, Eco¬ 
nomics, and Constitution and Civil Code; 
andl^he aesthetic side has been represented 
by courses iii the history of fine arts and in 
some of these arts. All these again have 
been given a broad, human and cultural basis 
by courses in Literature, Philosophy and 
History. Finally, the superstructure of the 
entire system rests on compulsory ethical 
instruction and physical training. Thus 
President Naruse’s statement with regard 
to the ideal of education pursued by this 
University, which we have quoted before, 
is clearly realised. 

A few words may now be added concern¬ 
ing certain external features of the 
university. There is a dormitory where 
the resident students are encouraged to 
cultivate the habit of self-helping and 
self-improving, vhile at the same time 
uniting in their effort to promote co-opera¬ 
tion and harmony, making the dormitory 
a place of home-like ideals. All the 
dormitory students have to share in the 
varied duties of house keeping according 
to their ability ; and students of advanced 
standing are required to hold in turn the 
position of a head woman and to learn 
the management of a home under the 
supervision of a matron. The dormitory 
authorities occasionally take students and 
make calls upon distinguished women or 
invite such persons to the dormitory, so 
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that students may have the opportunity of 
listening to their wise counsels 
experiences. There is a special dortnitory 
building of foreign style under the 
management of a foreign professor for the 
accomodation of those who desire to learn 
the ways of a western home-life. The 
Japanese are a practical people and take 
facts as they are. The authorities have 
observed that many of their educated 
countrj'men like the western style of living. 
Hence the need of the provision for 
teaching the ways of a western home in 
the dormitory. They even encourage 
foreign education in the case of those 
women who desire it. And some of the 
representative ladies of Japan may he 
found among those who were educated in 
foreign countries, one of whom is the wife 
of Admiral Uriu and another is ihe 
Marchioness Oyama, wife of Marshal 
Oyama. Both of these ladies were educated 
in America. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that 
the Japanese educators entertain great 
expectations as to the future of their system 
of female education. They believe that 
the results of this system will influence not 
only the future progress of their own 
country but that of the whole orient 
Thus President Naruse has sakl, 

“It is as though the daj- is at hand for our daughicr.' 
to become the rallying point for their sisler'i «»f 
whole orient and as such lake an active part on the 
world's stage.” 

Satish Chandra Basu. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES WHERE WOMEN VOTE 

By Saint Nihal Singh. 


N orway and Finland are the only 
two countries on the European conti¬ 
nent that have seen fit to grant their 
women full citiaenship rights. The Land 
of the Midnight Sun possesses the proud 
distinction offing the first country dn the 
fafce of the globe enjoying “sovereign” 
powers, toenfranchise thefairsex ; Colorado, 


Utah, Idaho and Wyoming, of the Ameri¬ 
can Union, New Zealand and Australia 
of the British Empire, and Finland, ihe 
Russian .Archduchy the only principali’le* 
where women are full-fledged citssens—one 
and all being tied to the apron-strings of 
their respective overlords. Finland, however 
has tbe ’advantage over Norway, aiope 
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Finnish woman was the first female in 
Europe ' to be given the parliamentary 
vnic and also to be returned as a member 
of the legislative assembly. As yet no 
foir member of parliament has been elected 
to sit in the Storthing—the Norwegian 
Chamber - whereas a score or more of 
women have sat in the Landdag, the Finnish 
Ecgislature. 

Unlike the suffragettes of England, neither 
the women of Norway nor of Finland have 
had to read the riot act to the authorities 
or engage in hoodlum acts in order to win 
their franchise. On the contrary, the men 
have rewarded their constitutional agitation, 
spread over a comparatively brief period, 
hv willingly and cheerfully yielding to 
their demands. 

I.—Frminism in Norway. 

The way the woman of the land of Fjords 
vot her citizenship rights is easily fold. 
Early in 1905, the nation came face to face 
with the problem as to whether Norway 
sihiiild continue to be governmentally 
submerged by Sweden, or assert its Indivi¬ 
duality and become the arbiter of its own 
late As the Storthing did not fee! like 
taking upon itself the responsibility of sunder¬ 
ing Its country's union with Sweden, that 
had been in force since 1814, it was decid#d 
to refer the question to the people at large— 
which,' at that time, still meant just the 
men of the nation. As a result of this 
referendum, about 400,000 men cast their 
ballots, only ij of this number declaring 
themselves in favour of the prevailing order 
uf things. Now, the far-seeing amongst 
the adult women of the country, who had 
not been consulted in this serious matter, 
saw their opportunity to prove that their 
sex was awake to the needs of the people 
and was anxious to bear its full share of the 
national responsibility. They, therefore, 
organised an unofficial referendum. 300,000 
Women past the twenty-fifth milestone of 
lile, voted and every one of them in favour 
of absolute freedom for Norway. The votes 
of the women, though unrecognized by par¬ 
liament, could not but confirm the men in 
their resolution and convince them of the 
patriotism as well as political sagacity of 
the womenfolk. This statesmanlike move 
on the part of the Norwegian women came 
at the psychological moment, and in\ little 


over one year the Storthing passed, by a 
c.imbined Conservative and Liberal majority 
of more than two-thirds of its 123 members, 
a bill giving three-fifths of the adult women 
of the land full citizenship rights—the 
parliamentary vote as well as the right to 
be elected a member of the Supreme 
Legislature. 

Now while the women of Norway was 
given the franchise without being compelled 
to wage a bitter war for it, it must be borne 
in mind that she was not enfranchised as a 
mere act of charity. The exigencies of 
party politics makes it imperative that the 
leaders ol various factions shall favour or 
oppose such electoral innovations as will 
aid or injure the cause of their political 
“machine”. This principle applies to votes 
for women just as much as it does to every 
other influence that enters into the fight for 
g >\eiiiinvuiat supremacy. If woman's 
suffrage promises to be beneficial to a certain 
section, the more will it be likely to support 
and promote measures enfranchising the fair 
sex. The more prejudicial the effect of femi¬ 
nine ballots threatens to be to a party, the 
more violently will it be opposed to the 
granting of citizenship rights to females. 
Moreover, politics may demand that only a 
portion of a certain class of people, or of a 
sex, shall be invested with the vote—the 
others being undesirable from the point of 
view of the “Machine”. This system is 
sordid, though It represents the real psycholo¬ 
gy of modern political institutions. Its 
import must be fully grasped before it is 
possible to understand just why the Norwe¬ 
gian women so easily won the vote, and 
why only three-fifths—and not all of them— 
have been enfranchised. 

First as to the latter: The 200,000 adult 
Norwegian women who have been left out 
in the cold are working women and wives 
of poor peasants. It was inevitable that 
their influence would be cast on the side of 
the progressive and radical elements—the 
Liberal and Labour parties, thus weighing 
dowp the scale of power against the Conser¬ 
vatives. The latter, therefore, refused to 

ermit universal adult suffrage to be granted, 

ut limited the right to vote to spinsters who 
paid taxes, and to their married sisters 
whose husbands paid taxes amounting to 
Rs. 300 a year, thus ensuring that the compa¬ 
ratively wealthier classes alone, who would 
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be Hkely to hold more conservative opinions, 
should be given the coveted privilege!^ v,- 

The reason why the Conservatives at all 
condescended to enfranchise a portion of 
the Norwegian women is easily explained : 
they desired to break up the Liberal majority 
that then existed in the country. If the 
Conservatives had not brought the propertied 
women into the game to constitute so many 
additional chess-men to drive the Liberal 
winning party off the political board, they 
were doomed to remain the “under*dogf’’. 
In 1898 Norway gave suffrage to all the men 
over twenty-five years of age, instead of per¬ 
mitting only such males as paid a certain 
amount of taxes to vole, as theretofore had 
been the custom. This innovation enfran¬ 
chised the men amongst the proletariat, 
more or less honey-combed with socialistic 
and radical doctrines. The change naturally 
increased the votes of the Liberals and 
Labourites, and thus reacted against the 
Conservatives. It was to offset this balance 
of power tliat the Conservatives decided to 
throw in their weight to give the vote to 
women on a property basis. As in the case 
of the labouring men, the working women 
would have added strength to the Progres¬ 
sive party, therefore both the Liberal and 
Labour sections of the Storthing were in 
favour of a universal franchise for females. 

This, however, would have meant increased 
disaster to the Conservatives, and since self 
preservation is the first law of nature, they 
would not commit political suicide by 
supporting this reform proposal. The 
Liberals and Labourites who wished to 
carry through the scheme, could do nothing, 
even if they were able to command a majo¬ 
rity, for the law of the land demanded that 
in a matter where the country’s constitution 
had to be changed, two-thirds of the mem¬ 
bers of parliament must consent to it. On 
January 14, 1W7, the bill that would grant 
universal suffrage to women was killed, 
since only about 48 out of 123 members of 
the Storthing voted in support of it. But 
immediately after this measure was defeated, 
another asking for women’s limited fran¬ 
chise was introduced, and this was passed 
into law, twenty-nine Conservatives voting 
along with sixty-seven Progressive members 
in favour of it. 

That the leaders of the conservative 


“machine” did a thing wise beyond measure 
for their party in granting parliamentary 
suffrage to three-fifths of their women, the 
recent election in which the Norwegian fair 
sex 'voted for the first time furnished 
incontestable testimony. The Conservatives 
with the aid of feminine ballots, have driven 
into a corner the Liberals, who, until last 
fall, were in power.^ Women voters in 
some parts of the realm went ‘o the length 
of polling their ballots against candidates of 
their own sex, in order to return a conser¬ 
vative member to the Storlhing. In fact, 
the silver-haired but plucky old woman Miss 
Gina Krogh, who has devoted ail her life to 
the cause of equal suffrage, was defeated in 
her fight to capture a constituency in Chris¬ 
tiana, the first city of her land, the women 
voters of her wealthy political district 
voting with the men to return her conserva* 
tive opponent to Parliament over her head. 
Although three women were up for election 
as members of the Stoi thing, not one of 
them was successful. One woman alone 
was elected to act as a deputy of a mnU 
member; but she can not take a scat in 
Parliament unless he dies or fails to attend 
the sessions through sickness or other 
reasons. 

In the matter of female suffrage, although 
the Norwegian Liberal party has been 
outwitted, yet, prompted by selfish motives 
if by no other, the progressives propose to 
fight for the universal enfranchisement of the 
women of Norway. Indeed, today this 
reform movement constitutes a plank in the 
platform of the [..iberal, Radical and 
Labour parties of Land of the Midnight 
Sun. 

In this connection there is one consideratit>n 
that must be borne in mind. The women 
of Norway who have passed the twenty- 
fifth year of life, muster just about 100,000 
more than do the adult men, whose number 

• 'I'he attention of the reader may be called to the 
fad that the very political considerations which have 
been re.sponsiblc fw the grant of the vote to Norwcfjian 
women, are standing in I he way the Ei;gl:v|i>-;ifT:<-i ' 
and su^ragettes. The I.iberars In power know full wen 
that the enfranchisement of the women would swell the 
conservati^'e vote and hopelessly go against their p.irty. 
The example of Norway makes this absolutely pl 'in- 
No wonder, then, that rremier Asquith and his chiefs 
firmly set their foot on “votes for women” propag.tn‘b 
and even go to the length of terroriifing turbulent 
suffragettes. 
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Srt)kTiuNtt * rm- N<nnvi;ai.\N iioisE in- Pari.ixmem at Christiania. 


i.s 400,000. As yt'l tile Nonve^ian 

fcmaies have iu>t formed a party of their own 
<»n a sex foundation : but in case they do 
and espcciallv if they are given the vote on 
ilie same basis as men have it, they will 
'•vervv'helm the male voters. Just what 
inlhicnce such a contingency may exert on 
tlu progressives, it is liard to predict. 

Ik- this as it may, the agitation which 
has resulted in the emancipation of the 
women of Norway, though crowned with 
success by the men of the land, for they 
nlo.ie possessed the power—originated with 
Jind was agitated by the fair sex to the point 
where the males were practically forced 
to take hold of it and complete the work 
the females had begun. The movement 
really was conceived in the time of John 
Stuart Mill— toward the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century—and has been active 
since 1885, when the first suffrage society 
was organized. During the past twenty* 
hvc years countless resolutions and petitions 
nave been forwarded to the Storthing asking 
votes for women. 

Strange to relate, the suffrage leaders in 
Norway have had to contend less with 
‘’PP'^J^ition offered by men than with the 


apathy and resistance of the great bulk of 
their own sex. Naturally the work of 
agitation has had to be done by a small 
handful of faithful ones who saw the 
importance of bringing about the reforms 
they desired. In addition to calling the 
attention of the men to the necessity and 
advisability of giving the ballot to women, 
the fair leaders have been compelled to 
carry on a patient and progressive educa* 
ttonal propaganda amongst the leaders of 
their own sex. The women who have been 
most assiduous in this important labour of 
love are Miss (iin.a Krogh, Mrs. Ragna 
Nielson and Mrs. Frederikke Onam. These 
three ardent suffragettes have devoted their 
lives to inspiring women to clamor for their 
rights and to gather their forces together to 
successfully bombard the citadel of male 
prejudice. As a result of consistent, 
conscientious agitation, the last twenty*five 
years have seen most of the sex disabilities 
removed and the women of Norway 
admitted to all the professions and depart* 
ments of life. 

So far as the actual enfranchisement of the 
women went, the first material gain Was 
scored by the suffrage agitators only in 1901 
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Miss Anna Rogstad, the popular teacher of the Grunner- 
lokken Public School, who is the first woman deputy 
member returned in the Norwegian Storthing. 

when the Municipal Vote was given to the 
Norwegian fair sex on the basis of taxation. 
This law entitled two-fifths of the married 
and single adult females to elect city fathers 
and vote on all matters pertaining to the 
municipality. The Norwegian women took 
advantage of their right at three elections, 
in 1901, 1904 and 1907 respectively, the 
percentage of women who actually cast their 
ballots rising at each successive election. 
In fact, it is claimed that in the two largest 
cities of the land, a slightly larger per cent, 
of women than of men performed their 
electoral duties at the last election. The 
bill that gave limited municipal franchise 
to women, also granted her the right of 
election to municipal corporations. As a 
result of this provision, 150 women to-day 
are sitting on the various Norwegian 
municipal boards. 

In addition to securing the Municipal Vote, 
the women of Norway also was giving other 
important citizenship duties. For instance. 


she could sit on juries, and eSten act as 
"foreman” of a jury. She could bt appointed 
head of a taxation committee. As a muni- 
cipai^voter, city councillor, juryman and 
merger of taxation committees, the 
Norwegian woman has acquitted herself 
creditably. Her Municipal Vote has done 
a great deal to minimize the drink curse in 
the country, for she has taken full advantage 
of the local option law and have driven the 
liquor dealers out of business wherever it 
was possible for them to do so. The 
influence of the feminine Municipal 
Councillors ha.s been exerted in the same 
direction, and also has proved instrumental 
in improving the sanitation of the cities and 
the hygienic conditions of the home. As 
jurymen the Norwegian women have been 
particularly severe in cases where a member 
of their .sex has been maltreated or assaulted, 
in some cases actually recommendiitg such 
drastic punishment that no one ever could 
point to excessive emotionalism in a member 
of the "weaker sex” as being a bar sinister 
to her giving an impartial hearing to a case 
in which she may be acting as a member of 
a jury, inclining her to pity the guilty 
culprit and let him off with a light punish¬ 
ment. On taxation committees, too, the 
lair sex of the Northern land has proved 
itself to be capable and conscientious, 
performing the duties of the office without 
fear or favour. 

Not long ago a case came up belore the 
Norwegian courts in which a husband 
sought to upset his wife’.s official dictum. 
The man in question complained that he 
had been exorbitantly taxed by the “taxation 
committee” of which his better half was the 
chairman. The presiding judge, after enquir¬ 
ing into the case, agreed with the husband 
and reduced the amount of taxes which his 
wife’s committee had inflicted upon him. 

The world over, co-education has been 
the fore-runner of the emancipation of the 
female sex. Association with the opposite 
sex, from childhood up, instills in the woman 
the feeling that she is every bit as the 
man, and as a direct consequence, she 
begins, as soon as she awakens to the 
uneven-handed justice with which political 
and social aflairs are managed so far as she 
is concerned, to clamor for her rights divine. 
This probably has hastened the enfranchise¬ 
ment of the Norwegian ^oman, for all 
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schools, kindergarten to the 

University, are open to both sexes on 
perfectly even terms. From the seventh 
to the tenth year, education is compulsory, 
and the girls go to school along with’^^the 
boys, studying with them, playing with 
them, associating with them on an equal 
status in all matters. In the schools the 
girls and boys are instructed both by male 
and female teachers. 

The women have not hesitated to go in 
for the highest education obtainable and 
from 1882 to 1909, in the neighbourhood of 
i.ooo females passed the examination that 
gave them entrance to the university, where 
thev have the same standing as men. All 
of the women graduates now are taking 
an active part in public affairs, either as 
doctors, lawyers or teachers. 

Kven more than co-education, the Nor¬ 
wegian woman’s great strength and power 
of endurance, which comes quite up to 
man’s are responsible for her desire and 
ability to secure a “square deaT’ for herself 
and the rest of her sex. Besides this, the 
female of Norway has splendid chances for 
mental improvement, since during the 
months when the land is be-nighted, women, 
like men, devote their time to reading. 

One of the first fruits of woman’s eman¬ 
cipation has been the opening of schools 
where all branches of domestic science are 
faught. The “kitchen-schools”, as they are 
called, now are maintained in connection 
with all common schools, and here the 
girls learn cooking. Separate schools have 


also been established by the State to teach 
all branches of house-keeping and to practi¬ 
cally educate the wives of the peasants. 
The more advanced amongst the Norwegian 
women now are agitating for the founding 
of State schools to teach girls the laws of 
health, marriage, motherhood and the 
nursery, so that, grown to women, they 
will not enter upon the duties of wife and 
mother without the necessary knowledge. 

Just what effect the enfranchisement of 
woman will have on laws regulating divorce, 
female and child labour, legitimizing bas¬ 
tard children, women’s properly and other 
serious questions that concern the fair sex, 
yet remains to be seen. But the newly 
created citizens appear to be tremendously 
in earnest about making good use of their 
ballots. During the last parliamentary 
election Norwegian women, attired in their 
best apparel, went to the polling booths, full 
of the solemnity that must accompany 
voting if it is to be effective in democratic 
government. Ladies gathered together in 
little knots at or near the polls and discussed 
together the great new event that had come 
into their lives. Many feminine voters of 
Norway are attending classes of political 
economy and lectures on civics and parlia¬ 
mentary law, so that they will know how 
to utilize their votes and creditably 
discharge their duties as jurymen, councillors 
or members of the Siorthin^^ if they are 
called upon to fill any of these offices. 
These political positions now not only are 
open to them, but they are obliged by law 
to accept them if they come their way. 


PRINCE GOHA 


(A TALE OF Rajasthan, adapted from the 
Bengali of Abanindra Nath Tagore.) 

L ike a bird’s tiny nest, safe and high up 
on the spreading banyan tree, lay the 
white marble palace of Chandrahati 
On the brow of the great Vindhachat hills. 
Before setting out to battle Raja Siladitya, 
king of Ballabhpur, had sent his beloved 
Queen Pushpavatj to her father the Raja 


of Chandrahati. The hope of a son and 
heir soon to be fulfilled kindled the hearts 
of the Royal pair as they parted. And as 
Siladitya prepared for battle the thought 
of the peaceful days he would spend after 
it in the palace of Chandrahati filled his 
heart with a new gladness and gave him 
fresh courage. But alas 1 Fate had ruled 
otherwise. A poisoned arrow from the 
infidel enemy pierced the heart of the 
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young king putting an end to his hopes and 
his life for ever. 

Rani Pushpavati sat alone in the marble 
palace and awaited the coming of her 
royal consort. Her chamber overlooked 
a steep precipice and a part of the road 
leading to Ballabhpur. A white marble 
balcony jutted out into space over it. There 
she sat embroidering for her lord, a scarf of 
silver gauze light as a feather, bright as 
a star. 

With a golden needle she broidered the 
picture of the Sun-God on his chariot of 
gold. She longed for the moment when 
the King would return to her victorious 
and with this turban, her beautiful gift, 
wound round his brow, he would sit beside 
her and tell her tales of the battle-field, 
on this white balcony looking like a piece 
of white cloud on the hill-side. The road 
to Ballabhpur went winding along from the 
foot of the hill. Sometimes a spear could 
be seen flashing like a point of fire in the 
rays of the setting sun on the road and 
a rider on a black horse would come 
galloping swiftly to the lion’s gate of the 
palace, then with lowered spear and 
bended head he would deliver a letter to 
the queen and retire. With a joyous heart 
Pushpabati would sit with the letter in 
her hand, gazing at the blue sky and green 
hills, dreaming the day away in happiness, 
and that day those who came near the 
queen would have a present from her. The 
next morning the rider would depart with 
the queen’s reply, riding swiftly away, his 
shield and spear shining like burnished 
gold in the sunlight. 

When from the temple of Bhabani the 
evening hymn pealed forth amidst the 
clash of bells, Pushpavati, with the letter 
hidden in her knot of raven hair, would go 
to the temple in her red sari and pray for 
her lord’s safe return. 

The day Raja Siladitya gave his life on 
the battle-field, Pushpavati sat embroider¬ 
ing the beautiful silver scarf. She took up 
a golden thread, finer than her silken hair 
and brighter than a flame of fire, and as she 
threaded the golden needle it pierced her 
finger which was like the Champa flower. 
Tears came to her lovely eyes and she 
saw a drop of bloo'd like a little ruby on 
the delicate cloth. She tried to wash it 
out with water, but like a flower which 


sheds its fragrance all around,‘ the drop of 
blood spread all over and coloured the 
gauze scarf a rosy tint. 

As Rani Pushpavati gazed at the stained 
cloth, a new fear entered her heart and with 
tears in her eyes she said to her mother: 

“Oh mother, bid me farewell, and let me 
go to Ballabhpur, for my heart trembles and 
I fear some danger has befallen my lord.” 

The Queen Mother replied, “Stay awhile, 
daughter, and let thy son be born.” but 
Pushpavati stayed not, and with an escort 
of eighty brave Rajput soldiers set out for 
Ballabhpur. A desert lay between the towns 
of Chandrabati and Ballabhpur. When the 
queen reached the little town of Birnagar 
by the desert, she heard that her lord was 
no more, and that the beautiful town of 
Ballabhpur was desolated and destroyed. 

Pushpavati shed not a tear, spake not a 
word, but her heart was like the sandv 
desert stretched before her, dry and silent 
and lone. In silence she cast off her pre¬ 
cious jewels and flung them on to the 
sands in a gl.tiering mass. She wiped the 
red sindur (vermillion). the symbol of her 
happy wifehood, from off her forehead, and 
putting on a widow’s cloth, took refuge in 
a large cave in the Malia hills, at the foot 
of which lay the desert. 

At the appointed time in tlie dark "uhu 
(cave) a son was born to her and he was 
named Goha. Then Pushpavati sent for 
the friend and companion of her childhood, 
a Brahmin’s daughter named Kamalvati 
who lived in Birnagar. In the presence 
of the eighty faithful Rajputs, she put the 
babe into her arms and said, “Sister, 1 give my 
little Goha into thy keeping. Rear him 
like a son and when I am dead take a 
handful of ashes from my funeral pyre 
cast it into the Ganges which flows hy 
the holy city of Benares so that 1 may 
saved from widowhood in the life to come. 

With tears streaming from her eyes 
Kamalvati received the infant prince ioto 
her loving arms. 

That evening the eighty faithful Rajputs 
piled a pyre of sandal wood on the Malia hill 
and stood around it in reverent silence. 
With the light of hope in her eyes and a 
smile on her lovely face, the young queen 
entered the flames and ere long only ashe® 
remained of the beautiful Pushpavati. The>J 
with one voice the Rajput soldiers 
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MksSHNGER of SlLADlTYA TO PuSHPAltATl. 

‘Sometimes a spear could be seen flashing like a point o^ fire 
in the rays of the setting sun on the road and a rider on a 
black horse would come galloping swiftly to the lion’s gate of 
the palace, then with lowered spear and bended head he would 
deliver a letter to the queen and retire." By Babu Nandolal 
Bose. By the courtesy of Babu Abanindronath Tagore. 
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out “Glory to our Queen, glory to the 
Sati.’’ 

With a handful of the Sati’s ashes in dlie 
hand and the babe in another Kamalvati 
returned to her home. The eighty Rajputs 
followed her and settled in Birnagar near 
their prince, entrusted to their care, living 
only for him. 

Thus Prince Goha grew up in the home 
of Kamalvati, the Brahmin woman. She 
tried to teach him to read and write like 
the Brahmin lads, but Goha loved more to 
roam with the Bhil youths from hill to hill 
or to ride with the Rajputs hunting the 
lion in the desert or the deer in the 
forests. 

In the quiet little town of Birnagar at the 
foot of the Malia hills, dwelt the peaceful 
holy Brahmins. In the dark forests of the 
hills, where the waterfall thundered and 
splashed along, and wondrous flowers and 
ferns bloomed, where the tiger roared and 
the deer roamed and the snake hissed, lived 
Magulik, the king of the Bhils. Black¬ 
skinned like the snake, with the strength of 
the tiger and the heart of the lion, he ruled 
over the simple, child-like, truth-loving 
Bhils. The sonless bid chief loved the 
noble young Rajput as a son, and unlike 
other Rajputs Goha despised not the black 
Bhils but deemed himself as one of them. 
One day the Bhil youths clothed in 
tiger-skins gathered round Prince Goha, 
who had ridden to the Bhil territories to 
see his friends. They cried out in merry 
sport, “Our new king has come, our king 
has come." Thus they went about singing 
and beating drums with their play-king 
from hill to hill till at last they neared the 
old Bhil Raja’s thatched palace. Magulik 
hearing them, came out and said: 
“Where is your new king, lads?” They 
pointed to Goha. The old man’s eyes 
rested long and lovingly on the fair open 
countenance of the Rajput princeling. 
At last he .said, “’/ou have said well. I have 
no son and Goha shall be your king.” 

A Bhil youth then cut his thumb and 
with his blood drew the raj-tilak (the 
mark of royalty) on the prince’s forehead, 
thus setting the eternal seal of Bhil royalty 
on his brow with the blood of a Bhil. 
Goha then went and sat on the heir’s seat 
so long empty at the foot of the Bhil 
Raja’s throne. The heart of the lonely 


old man was filled with joy and hope, but 
this happiness was not to last. 

Ten years ago Magulik and his younger 
brother had quarrelled, and the boy had 
parted in anger and bitterness and had 
never been seen since. On the day Prince 
Goha was made heir to the Bhil throne, tfie 
younger brother suddenly returned. Going 
up to the old king he said in bitter angry 
tones, “What hast thou done, brother? 
Thou hast no .son, and after thee I am 
king, but thou hast put a stranger and a 
Rajput on the throne of the Bhils. What 
means this ?” 

.Magulik. who had never heard of nor 
seen his brother these ten years, cried out, 
“Calm thee, brother.” But the young Bhil 
prince strode away in anger, esclaimioj. 
“1 shall be calm only when 1 am revenged !” 
and left the palace. Pondering sadly, the 
old Bhil Raja said to himself, “The raj- 
tilak has been drawn on Goha's brow and 
no human hand may wipe it out. He has 
been as a son to me. He is a good and 
noble lad and he shall be king.” Then he 
seated himself on his wooden throne and 
taking the prince on his lap called together 
all the old Bhil Chiefs and made each of 
them swear with his hand on Goha’s head 
that he would stand by him always in 
danger or trouble, in joy or sorrow and 
that Goha’s enemies would be theirs. 
After great rejoicings the assemblage broke 
up. At night Magulik went to the prince and 
said, “Give me thy dagger, Goha, so that 
with it 1 may kill thy enemy.” Goha took 
out his dagger, with his name engraved on 
it, from his belt, and handed it to the old 
Raja. 

Then Magulik with Goha’s dagger in his 
hand went out into the dark night to seek 
his brother. He found him at last in a 
little hut, lying face downward on the mud 
floor, like a common Bhil. At sight of his 
only brother lying there in his youth and 
loneliness, the heart of the simple old Bhil 
smote him, and all the bitterness and anger 
left it. The memory of the happy days of 
their childhood, of their loving mother, 
rushed upon him. He flung aside Goha’s 
dagger, and kneeling by called softly, 
“Bhaya.” Three times he repeated softly the 
dear name after tea years but no repl.V 
came. Then bending low he stroked the 
curly black hair of the tad and said in sad 
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low tones, “Art angry, Bhaya, with thy old 
brother for denying thee ? Why didst thou 
leave me these ten years, lad ? If thou hadst 
been near, my hungry lone old heart would 
not have turned to Goha, the noble young 
Uajput. He has been as a son to me. But 
half of the Himalayas are mine and thou 
shalt be king of those territories. Awake, 
brother, and forgive thy old brother. Art 
an^ry still with the old man, who after 
taking thy birthright has come to kill thee? 
Tlien take this dagger, Bhaya, and plunge 
it into this cruel heart !’’• 

Picking up Goha’s dagger he thrust it 
into the silent Bhil lad's hands, but it fell 
from the stiff motionless fingers on to the 
fl(»or. Phen Maguiik felt the cold body 
and knew his only brother was no more! 

A great sorrow filled his heart. Blind 
with grief and pain he thought with a hitter 
heart of Prince Goha on the throne which 
should have been his brother’s lying dead 
and still there. An unreasoning anger 
hllcd his mind and he thought to himself, 
“But for Cioha, my brother’s heart would 
not have broken and his young life gone 
for ever!’’ 

He stroked the cold black breast, then rose, 
and with the dagger in his hand left the 
hut and went out. With feeble steps and 
a breaking heart the old Bhil wended 
his way on the Malta hills. Some Bhil 
frills returning from the palace festivities 
passed by and one of them exclaimed, 
“Sister, didst thou see how handsome our 
new Prince looked as he danced tonight. 
Ah! he will make a noble king indeed P’ 
And Maguiik hearing thought, “Already the 
8hils cast me off like a worn out garment,” 
^nd he felt lonely and miserable. It 
seemed there was none in the world to love 
liim. Again two Rajputs came riding 
and one said to the other, “Why did 


not Goha sit on the throne but at the foot 
of it ?’* His companion answered, “Knowest 
' thou not that Goha has resolved to sit at 
the old king’s feet so long as he is alive?” 

A great gladness flooded the heart of 
the lone old man and he exclaimed in joy, 
“Bless thee, Goha, for thy loving noble 
heart 1” 

Suddenly he heard a deep sigh behind 
him and wondering turned to find his 
brother’s great black hunting dog standing 
by him. The wound still fresh in his heart 
bled again and tears blinded his eyes. Sf>ent 
with grief the old Bhil stumbled on a rock. 
He fell heavily face forwards, and Goha’s 
dagger held firmly in his hand pierced his 
breast and went through his falling body. 

In the stillness of the dark night the jac* 
kals cried out, ““Hai, hai, hai, hai!” and the 
erv was echoed from every hill. 

Next morning a Rajput rider passing 
that way saw the dead body of Maguiik, 
the Bhil Kaja, and Prince Goha’s dagger 
plunged into his heart. 

In anger and wonder he drew it out and 
went with it to Goha and said, “What hast 
thou done, Juvaraj (prince)? How 
couldst thou murder the old Raja who has 
been a father to thee, and who has made 
thee king?” 

But Goha not knowing anything was 
angered, and he commanded the Rajput 
to be put to death. 

Then taking the blood-stained dagger, 
he stuck it into his belt with one hand and 
wiping the tears which streamed from his 
eyes with the other, he sat on the Bhil throne. 

Thus prince Goha, son of Siladitya, des* 
cended from the royal Solar line of Aryan 
kings, became the king and ruler of the 
black Bhils. 

Snehalata Sen. 


THE RAMAYANA IN THE BUDDHIST JATAKAS 


I ^ is now-a-days well known that the 
* Jaiaka, that is the Book of the stories 
of the former Births of the Buddha, is 
^ f^^orehouse of many fables and folk-tales 


which we meet with in many countries. 
It has also been pointed out as not only a 
receptacle for such children of early human 
imagination but also as the common 
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source which both the Eastern and the 
Western countries have largely drawn upon 
for their popular edification. Though 
many tales and fables have been traced 
back to this canonical book of the Bud¬ 
dhists, still, perhaps it is not so generally 
known that the story of the Rimiyana, 
so familiar to every Indian, can also be 
found there. Of course we get here only a 
part of the story, but some scholars say it is 
the only portion which we can properly 
call our own. 

Lassen had, indeed, pointed out the 
ante-Buddhistic existence of the legend of 
Rama,*^ but it was in 1866 that D’Alwis in 
his “Attangalu-Vansa”t drew the attention 
of the scholars to the fact of the Jataka- 
Book containing a story of Rama. He gave 
in his work an abridged translation of 
the same and also of another Jataka named 
Sama-Jataka, of which more presently. 
D'Alwis also tried to arrive at some 
conclusion as to the later redaction of the 
legend. He is of opinion that the part of 
the story containing the abduction of 
Sita etc. “is altogether an addition to the 

Buddhist Jatakas and.is an invention. 

...Its bona fide relation to the main story of 

Rama.may reasonably be doubted. 

and [it] is foisted into the history of 
Rama.”t The point raised by him was, 
of course, very interesting, and Prof. A. 
Weber was tempted into writing a long 
dissertation on the Ramayana§ based on 
D’Alwis^s appendix, in which he tried to 
weave out a whole theory about the 
redaction of the story of Rama, “from its 
contents, or“, as Dr. Fansboll has happily 
expressed it,|| “rather from v hat it does not 
contain/’ His opinion is that not only are 
the latter portions an addition but that the 
innovation was derived from the Greek 
legend of the Trojan War. He would trace 
the abduction of Sita and the consequent 
siege of Lamka to the parallel instance of 
Helen’s seizure and the Greek expedition 

*I.assen, S. Ind. Allertliumskunde, pp. 4y(>—494 
(D’Alwis.) 

t Appendix, D'Alwis "Auangalu-Vansa,” Cohambo, 

18^. 

i D’Alwis, p. 173. 

I Translation published in the Indian Antiquary, 
1872, Vol. I, pp. 120, 172, 2m 

j} Preface to "Dasaratha-Jataka" by V. Fansboll, 
1871. 


and the siege of Troy.*^ However, for 
more convincing proofs of Valmiki’s 
account being intimately connected with 
the Buddhist one he asked for a publication 
of the Pali original of the Jataka,f which 
was brought out by Fansboll with an 
English translation and notes, thus 
establishing the fact of this relation more 
strongly.J 

The story of Rama as found in 
Valmiki’s version naturally falls into three 
or perhaps four parts. The first ends with 
the return of Bharata from Chitrakuta, after 
vainly entreating his brother to return to 
Ayodhya ; the second contains the abduction 
of Sita ending with the death of Ravana; the 
third relates the reign of peace and plenty, 
to which are added the episode of Rama’s 
putting away his wife, and the doings of 
Laba and Kusa. In the jatakas, however, 
we find only the first part of the story, 
and, perhaps, a litte also of the second 
part, while they give us no clue whatever 
to the rest of the incidents found in 
Valmiki. 

There are in all two Jatakas in the 
Buddhist collection which remind us of 
the Ramayana, and of which one is more 
than a resemblance: it is the story itself. 
Space forbids us to quote the stories at 
full length, which otherwise would have 
proved very in'.crc'.sing, and we must content 
ourselves with merely giving here their 
outlines, sufficient to show at once the 
similarity and the difference. 

We give here first the outline of that one 
which is found earlier in the Jataka collec¬ 
tion, and which is the less striking of the 
two. It is named the Devadhamma- 
Jataka,§ and runs as follows: 

At B^rdnasi reigns king Brahmadatta. 
His queen-consort gives birth to two sons 
named Mahimsdso-Kum^ro and Chanda- 
Kum^ro. The queen-consort dies, and 
the king takes another queen, who bears 
him a son named Suriya-Kumdro. The 
king highly pleased offers her a boon, 
which is reserved, only to be availed of 
when her son is grown up. v At the proper 
* Indian Antiquary, 1872, p. 172 ei seq. 

i Indian Antiquary, p. 124, Excursus. 

Ibid. p. 253, note. 

No. 1 . 1. 6. in Fan.sboll's original Pali Text Edition 
of the Jatakas. See also his “Dasaratha-JataLi/ 
and “The Jataka.” Translated into English. Edited 
by Cowell and Rouse, Vol. 1 , Jataka No. 6. 
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time the queen demands the throne for her 
son. I'he king, afraid of secret mischief 
to bis two elder sons, sends them to the 
forest. The third Suriya also accompanies 
them of his own accord. They go to 
Himavantam. The youngest goes down 
to a haunted pool for water and is seized 
by a man-eating demon, who asks him, the 
question **What is the Devadhamma ?” [The 
jtoJly Rule of Right]. The second also fails 
to answer the question and shares a similar 
fate. Then the eldest, Mahimsaso, answers 
the question properly, wins the demon 
over to a righteous life, and on the death 
of his father brings him to Baranasi where 
the Prince begins to reign righteously. 

The second story, which we have 
already alluded to and which bears a great 
resemblance towards its beginning to the 
first one, is named the Dasaratha-Jataka.^^ 
Here we are concerned more with this story 
than with the first one, and we give an 
luitliiie of this striking Jataka also : 

King Dasaratha reigns in Baranasi. 
I he tjuccn-consort gives birth to two sons, 
Raninpandito and Lakkhana kumaro, and 
fi| a daughter Sita-devif, and afterwards 
dies. I he king takes another consort who 
gives birth to Bharata-Kumaro. The king 
('Hers her a boon which is reserved till 
Bbarafa is seven or eight years old, when 
|Ih- queen asks the kingdom for her son. 
ibc king refuses, but being afraid of secret 
mischief sends Rama and ],akkhana to the 
forest for a period of twelve years, by 
"bich time he ascertains he was to die, 
asking them to come and occupy the 
throne at its termination. Sita-devi 
accompanies them, and all the three go to 
Himavantam. Dasaratha, however, dies 
nine years after this, and Bharata, instead 
"ccupying the throne himself goes to 
Kama to bring him back, Rama refuses 
the period of twelve years is not yet 


.Sec Fansboll's "Dasaratha-Jataka”, and Cowell 
'•'m Rouse’s "Jatakas”, Vol. IV, Jat. No. 461. 

We cannot help quoting here a curious note to 
y'l.! jjivcn by Mr. W. H. F). Rouse. [See Cowell 
Rouse's “Jatakas", Vol. IV (Translated by 
j "iisi ) p Footnote.] In this footnote 

means] cool which has in India the 
pleasant associations as warm ha.s for us." 
■ .ill that has been said on the mythical interpreta- 
Oil of I be Ramayana based on the significance of the 
. of which nteans “a furrow". Thi.s note is 

"""P'' -I poser. 


elapsed, but sends his shoes with Bharata 
as his representative. After the completion 
of the promised period he returns to 
Baranasi and marries his sister Sita and 
reigns for sixteen thousand years. 

Such in brief are the outlines of these 
stories. It will be seen that the opening 
of the two is almost the same, though the 
latter goes further, and is interesting to 
us in more ways than one, by its retaining 
the familiar names of the important persons 
of the Ramayana, and also for the incident 
of Rama\s shoes. Perhaps it will neither 
be useless nor uninteresting to mention 
the points of resembl'Hnce and difference 
of these tales as compared with the 
stories, taking up afterwards further similar 
items of these two taken separately. 

The common points of agreement are the 
promise made by the king to the second 
queen which was taken advantage of by 
her later on, reminding us of Dasaratha's 
promise to Kaikeyi, though the occasions 
of the granting of the boons are different; 
the sending away of the princes to the 
forest equivalent to the going away of 
Rama and Lakkhana; the death of 
Dasaratha though there is some disagreement 
as to the time of his death. The points of 
difference are that the first queen dies 
while Kousalya does not ; the two princes 
are born of the same queen, while Rama 
and Lakkhana are not so ; in the Jatakas 
we have Baranasi and Himavantam 
whereas in the Ramayana we have Ayodhya 
and Chitrakuta. 

When we take the stories individually 
we find that the first one differs from the 
version of Valmiki inasmuch as the third 
brother, who by the way, stands in this 
tale for Sita, follows the elder two, while 
Bharata does not; there is no female 
character in it, and finally there is no fixed 
period of Rama's exile. The second, how¬ 
ever, we find bears a great resemblance 
to the Ramayana in the names of the 
characters, the fixing of a period of exile 
though the period itself differs from that 
of Valmiki's by two years. Then, again, 
we find a similarity in Bharata’s character, 
and in the episode of the shoes. • But the 
most important and interesting difference 
is that while Sita is the wife of Rama mi 
the one, she is his sister in the other, i.c. the 
Jataka, though married to him after the 
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termination of his exile. Moreover, there 
is yet another difference which not 

mentioned in the outline as it is not wllhin 
the range of the present subject. While 
in Valmiki’s representation Rama becomes 
disconsolate on being informed of his 
father’s death, in the Buddhist story we find 
him calm and undisturbed, serm )nising 
his brother and others present there on 
equanimity and patience in sorrow. There 
is no doubt that this difference occurs 
owing to the influence of Buddhism which 
preaches an absolute indifference to pleasure 
and pain, while Valmlki has painted his 
hero after a more human and thereby a 
more natural ideal. 

Thus we see what broadly are the 
resemblances and dissimilarities in the 
various legends of Rama we meet with. 
In considering the history of the main 
story we have to examine the following 
points:—(i) The relation of the first part 
of Valmiki’s account to the story as given 
in the Buddhist Jatakas; (ii) the change 
of Sita from a sister to a wife ; (iii) the 
probable source of the second and third 
parts of the legend as found in the 
Ramayana. 

As to the first we find that the Dasaratha- 
Jataka agrees with the first part of the 
Ramayana in all the essential features 
excepting one, that of Sita. The resem¬ 
blance in spite of this is so striking and so 
complete that there seems scarcely any 
doubt as to these two being intimately 
related. Here we find that both external 
and internal proofs go in favour of the 
Jataka version being the earlier of the two. 
Most scholars are now agreed that the 
Ramayana in its present form was comple¬ 
ted about the beginning of the Christian 
era. But on the other hand we have proofs 
of the Buddhist Jatakas existing as early 
as the third century n.c. Again, if we 
turn to the internal evidence it is found 
that in the Jataka “we have doubtless the 
‘original substratum’, which, considering 
the want of extravagance,—the absence of 
exaggeration, and above all, its rational¬ 
ity,”* may reasonably be taken as the 
earlier. Had the Jataka been the later 
one, the stor\'-teller would never have left 
out the many interesting side-scenes with 
which the Ramayana abounds. It is not 
« D'AlwIs, p. 175. 


to be supposed, however, that Valmiki i 
borrowed directly from the Jaiakatn. Far \ 
from such being the case, we find one ^ 
vast difference in the respective treatments 
of the hero in the two recitals. In the 
Jataka, Rama is no higher than an ordinary 
prince who had distinguished himself by 
his remarkable truthfulness. But in 
Valmiki we find him a popular hero, a 
dearly cherished idol of the people, nay, 
a very god. For this important change 
we have a period of about three centuries 
at least during which time the bare story 
as found in the Jataka must undoubtedly 
have undergone various changes, assimilat* 
ing fresher ideas and incidents, resulting 
ultimately in the epic. 

Though, indeed, Valmiki did not borrow 
directly from these stories, still it seems 
almost certain that he had for fiis original 
a direct descendant of the Jatakas now 
under consideration. We shall soon see how 
a possible redaction of the story came 
about : That Valmiki’s account has more 
than a mere chance relation with the 
Jataka version is proved by the occurrence 
in the Ramayana of three verses or parts 
of verses which are also found in the 
Dasaratha-Jataka.* They are almost 
identical, there being only some verba! 
difference. 

1'he slokas alluded to are 

(i) PhaL'inam tna pakkanam niccam papalana 
bhayam, 

evam jatflnam macc^nam niccam maran.ito 
bhayam.—Verse 5, Dasa.-fat. 

[“As ripe fruits .ilways are in danger of falling, 
so born mortals are always in danger of deatli” 
—Fansboll.l 

Cf. Yatha phalan;im pakvAndm ndnyatra paUn.-id* 
bhayam 

evam nar^n 4 m j<it;lnam n^nyatra maran;id- 
bhayam. 

—(jorresio, Ramayana, Vol. 11 , p. 421, ch. Ii 4 r 
verse 4. 

(ii) . Eko va macco acceti eko va jiiyale kuie 

—Verse 10, Dasa.*Jat. 

[“Alone a mortal passes away, alone he is born 
in a family*'—Fansboll.] 

Cf. Yad eko j^aie Jantur eka eva vinashy.'ii>- 
—Gorresio, Ram. vol. II, ch. 116, p. 429, verse, 12. 

(iii) Dasavassasahassani satthivassasatani ca 

Kambugivo mahabahu Ramo rajjam akarayiiii— 

Last verse in Dasa.-Jat. 

[“During ten thousand years and sixty centuries 
the hnc'necked and great^armed Rama reigned".] 

Cf. Dashavarshasahasrani dashavarshashatani 

• Ind. Antlq. 1872. pp. 126, and 253, note. 
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vitasokabhayakrodlwj* Ramo rajyam akarayat. 

^Kain. I^k. VI, 

I'hcre is one more correspondence for which 
we quote Prof. Weber: “When Bharata- 
Icumara comes to tell Rama of the death 
of Dai^aratha and to call him back, he finds 
him sitting at the door of the hermitage 
sutihuthapitakancanorupikamviya. [Kansiwll 
translates: “like a fixed golden statue”, 
Rouse : “Like a figure of fine gold firmly 
set.” Should it not be : “like a beautifully 
placed golden statue” ?t] Thus Ravana 
saw Sita fq yT 3|*<W t ^ u 

(Gorresio Rain, Vol. Ill, ch. 52. v, 2i.)J 

These then are the instances in point, 
and in spite of the several dissimilarities, 
the.se go to show the truth of the statement 
that Valmiki was indebted to a direct 
descendant of these Jatakas. 


Next we have to consider the situation 
of Sita. In the Dasaratha Jataka we have 
seen that Sita is the sister of Rama, and 
is ultimately married to him.§ This pre¬ 
sents us with a difficulty. How was it 
that the si.ster was married to the brother ? 
There can be but two explanations, that 
either it was a very ancient story and, 
i therefore, retained an indelible stamp of 
its antiquity in the marriage of brother and 
sister, and we know that in the early 
stage.s of mankind such marriages were 
allowed, or that it was merely an »»\e"-ight 
But the first alternative seems to be the 
more probable one. The people of those 
days saw nothing strange or uncouth in 
^uch an alliance. But perhaps the gradual 
change in manners and sentiments was 
making it more and more imperative to 


• I'here are different readings, 
t We hope to be pardoned for another remark, 
m tlio same page we have "laddhassasesu” which 
offers a difficulty to Dr. Fansboll. He translates it 
‘comforted." Rouse has "set them upon dry ground.’* 
We beg to suggest "made them regain their sense 
(ure.iih)." Pali tfjojrjaBbrcath, 

+ Ind. Antio. 1875, p. 249. 

5 f^rof. Weber (Ind. Antiq , 1872, p. i2oWefcrs 
fo the marriage between the brothers and sisters in 
otthe ancestors of the Sakiya and the 
^oliya race, but that docs not seem, to have any 
>€aiing^on the point under consideration. He and 
<>u'<;rs along with him seem to take this as a Buddhist 
But, instead of that being the case, like most 
tiv’ stories of the jatakas, it was only a current 
Popular tradition which was utilised by the Buddhist 
siory-icllers "to point a moral." Sec also Indian 


Ami 


Kpiary 1875, p. 24S. 


alter the situation of Sita, and when the 
people found the former version repugnant 
to their ideas, the whole thing naturally 
underwent a thorough revisal and Sita had 
to be given a different history peculiar 
to herself. 

D’Alwis seems to think that it was 
Valmiki who brought about this change. 
He is of opinion that “it would be difficult 
to portray all the domestic virtues which 
the poet wanted to show without introdu¬ 
cing a married woman from the date of 
Rama’s departure into the woods. This 
explains the change of Sita the aHectionate 
sister into a loving wife.”* But that this 
most significant change was so abruptly 
made by Valmiki at his own instance 
seems scarcely conceivable. The thing 
must have been going on for some time. 
No single poet or story-teller was directly 
responsible for this innovation. But 
whatever might have been the process, 
doubtless the story was undergoing an 
important reconstruction, inasmuch as it 
gave Valmiki the opportunity of painting 
so beautifully.and vividly the character of 
the ideal woman “chaste as ice and pure 
as snow.” 

Lastly, we come to the very interesting 
question as to the later redactions of the 
central story as found in the Jatakas. Let 
us here once for all take it for granted that 
though it is improbable that the whole of 
the Ramayana was written by any one bard, 
it can he allowed that at least its greater 
part and the more important portions were 
worked out by Valmiki himself. We have 
seen that there is no difference of opinion 
about the story of the Dasaratha-Jataka 
having been, through one channel or other, 
adapted as the beginning of the Ramayana, 
The difficulty comes in when we try to find 
out the origin of the later incidents found in 
Valmiki, namely, the abduction of Sita by 
Ravana, Rama's expedition to Lamka and 
the siege to that place and the other subse¬ 
quent events. Prof. Weber has indeed, 
made out a strong case, though not an 
invulnerable one, in favour of the incidents 
of the abduction and the siege having 
originated in the story of the Trajan war. 
His argument mainly depends upon the 
parallel instances of the abductions and the 
transmarine expeditions and the sieges of 
* D’Alwis, p. 174. 
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the two epics. But, iii ot>r«|>tnion, for the 
abduction at least there was no hatkE^ity 
for Valtniki to be indebted to the meiigre 
tales of the western heroes floating up from 
a foreign land ; for have we not in the 
Devadhamma-Jataka a hint for such an 
abduction in the seizure by the man-eating 
demon of the youngest prince Suriya- 
kumaro, who, we know already, takes here 
the place of Sita of the other story ? 

The question will seem clear if we try 
to follow the po-ssible development of the 
legend of Rama. The versions contained 
in the Jataka show that at the time when 
these were current the cult of Rama had 
not yet begun. But we can well imagine 
that as this cult of Rama became more and 
more popular, these stories came to have 
a greater demand. Now there were these 
two parallel accounts beginning in the 
same way, and therefore there was every 
chance of these two being mixed up together. 
Naturally, the Oasaratha-Jataka, which 
had the two advantages of having the 
names and also of being the more interesting 
of the two, proved stronger in the struggle. 
But the other, the Devadhamma Jataka. 
though it lost its identity in the stronger 
one, had stMl one interesting incident to 
subscribe, viz., the seizure of the youngest 
prince by the man-eating demon. But in 
the more popular story the youngest prince 
had been thrown out in favour of Sita,— 
and the bards of those days were fully 
aware of the advantages of having a 
heroine in a popular tale, —and therefore 
the demon was allowed to seize Sita after 
Bharata had returned to Ayodhya, thus 
opening up a new avenue for a further 
development of the plot, 

I'hat this is not altogether an impro¬ 
bability may be seen from the fact that the 
demon who caught hold of Prince 
Suriyakumaro in the Devadhamma-Jataka 
is called a rakkhasa,*’ and seeing Ravana 
* Wc read here irr the Jataka, "Atha nam so 
rakkhaso gahetva 'devadhamman janasiti' piicchi.” 


also was a rahkhasa and the master of 
an island-kingdom, that this demon under 
consideration had rule over a piece of 
water is a most significant fact especially 
when we take into account the magnifying 
lens which the ancient poets, and especially 
Indian, always looked through. This 
seems, indeed, to have a greater chance of 
truth in it than Prof. Weber’s theory of the 
influence of the Greek legends, the circum¬ 
stances of the two abductions, the manipu¬ 
lation of the two expeditions, and everything 
about them being so vastly different from 
each other. We have a right to ask for 
some surer and more tangible proofs being 
brought forward before we can believe that 
the splendid picture of Sita has been 
woven in a frame supplied by Greece. 

But the difficulty remains. Where are 
we to look for the sources of Rama’s 
expedition to Lamka and other concomitant 
episodes? Here, perhaps, certain parallel 
instances will be helpful to us. We find 
that the Sama-Jataka,® in which King 
Piliyakkha of Benares kills inadvertently 
the son of a blind hermit pair in the 
woods, seems to have subscribed to the 
main story of the Ramayana the account 
of King Dasaratha’s killing the son of a 
similar blind pair.f Then, again, the story 
of Rishyashringa in the epic seems to have 
a positible ancestor in a Jataka of which wc 
are unable to furnish the exact reference 
ju.st now. From the.se we may infer that a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
folk-lores of the Buddhists and also of the 
Jainas will ultimately yield us the much 
coveted clue to the whole story of the 
Ramayana. 

“Chronos.” 

[And the demon having caught hold of him asked 
him 'Do you know what S the devadhamma?’] 

* See Cowell Sr Rouse’s jatakas, Vol. VI, S'<>' 
540, pp. 40—52. 

* See Gorresio Ram. Vol. II, ch. 65, pp. 22* 
et rey, 
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THE SECRET OF THE ILE SAINTE-MARGUERITE 

Ry Dr. Greenwood. 


W HO was the mvsterious man who for 
more than forty years was immured 
within prison walls, first at Pinerolo 
m the Italian Alps, later in the He Sainte- 
MarLiucrlte, and lastly in rhe Bastille, for- 
hidden iiniler pain of death to show his face 
even to Ids j»aolers or to breathe a word that 
miijht betray his identity ; and every trace 
of whom vvas ruthlessly destroyed when 
;it last ileatli brought him a (ardv release 
fruvi his miseries? Some declared that he 
\v;»' none other than the Due de V'emlome, 
tine of Anne of Austria’s favnurites, on 
whom Cardinal Mazarin’s jealousy had 
wrcakeil this terrible vengeance ; others 
:isvcrted \N‘irli cajual confidviue that he was 
Charles II.*s natural son. the Duke of 
Monmouth; while some liarerl to whisper 
dial h(* was a very near kinsman to Louis 
\1V . tlie '‘grand Mimarque” himself. 

The few who knew his true identity, aUo 
kiK'W that it was only at the cost of life that 
ihev Could betra\' it. Madame de Pompa¬ 
dour and others of the rov.al mistresses 
practised all their wiles in vain to learn the 
H'cret ; Louis XVI. refusetl point-blank to 
roininvinicate it to Marie Antoinette; and 
M. cle Cliarnillaril, although his son-in-law 
dll' Marechal de la Feuillade went on his 
knees as the minister lav dying, begging 
inm to reveal *^he mystery, answered with 
dis last breath that he could not and dared 
"ot tlo so. 

It was a woman who at last succeeded in 
niising the veil which had so long concealed 
the nivsterv. Although the regent had 
rifiiwil to reveal the secret to Lr>uis XV. on 
day before his Roval ward reached his 
'^^iority, he succumbed at last to the plead- 
't’il of his daughter, the Ouchesse de 
‘Liry, when, flinging herself into her 
latlur’s arms, she besought him with 
and sobs to tell it to her. A few 
htnirs later the papers which held the clue 
the mystery were in rhe hands of the 
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Due de Richelieu, the Duchesse's lover, and 
the story which they revealed was surelv 
the most remarkable ever committed to 
paper. 

The singular document was headed, 
“Account of the Birth and Education of the 
unhappy Prince, restrained in prison by the 
order of Louis XIV., told by the Prince’s 
governor on his death-bed” ; and in brief 
outline this is the story it tells. 

At niid-dav on the 5th of September, 
1638, Louis Xni.’s Oueen, .Anne of .Austria, 
after mo’^e than twenty childless years, gav'e 
birtfi to an heir to the crown of France, to 
tlie great delight of her Roval husband. 
But the king’s pleasure was short-lived ; 
for, a few hours later, he was warned bv 
the midwife that her Majesty would bear 
a second child, news which he dreaded, for, 
long previously, he had been warned by 
prophecies that the Oueen would bear two 
sons, and it was being said in Paris that 
if she should bring forth two DaupliiOvS, as 
foretold, it would be the height of misfor¬ 
tune for the State. 

Phe news threw the king into a state of 
great consternation, for there was no pro\'i- 
'iiofi in the Salic law for such a contingency 
as the birth of twin heirs to the throne; 
and his alarm was ludghtened by Cardinal 
Richelieu, whom he hurriedly sent for, and 
who promptly declared that, if .a second 
child should be born, this birth must be 
carefully concealed, “For he might in future 
wish to become king and figbt his brother 
to elevate a second line in the State and 
reign.” 

What was foretold, happened, for the 
Queen gave birth to a second son more 
delicate and beautiful than the first, who 
never ceased to wail and ciy, as if he already 
felt regret at having entered a life in which 
he would have so much to suffer, Louis, 
in his dilemma, determined to follow the 
Cardinal’s advice; all who were present 
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at the second child’s birth,, \yere sworn to 
secrecy, and the infant was at onc^Astken 
away in the charge of the midwife. Who 
was threatened with death if she ever 
revealed his indentity. Under such condi¬ 
tions of mystery and tragedy opened the 
life of the most unhappy prince who was 
ever cradled. 

Banished from the palace of his royal 
parents, the infant prince was tenderly 
cared for in the humble home of his foster- 
mother until, in early boyhood, he was 
handed over to the care of a noble man, 
one of those who had sworn to guard the 
secret of his birth ; and under his careful 
direction the prince grew up to young man' 
hood, handsome and intelligent beyond 
his fellows, and bearing in his graceful and 
dignified exterior all the marks of his royal 
origin. Long, however, before this period 
of his life had been reached he had puz7.led 
his brain in vain to discover who he was. 
That he was no ordinary youth was proved 
by the money lavished on him and by the 
deference paid to him even by his noble 
guardian. Who were his parents? Where 
were they? and Why was he not with 
them ? were questions which filled his mind, 
and to which he could find no answer. 
One day, however, the solution to this 
puzzle came to him with dramatic sudden¬ 
ness. The secret of his birth was revealed 
and he was overwhelmed by it. 

During his guardian’s absence he came 
across an open despatch-box full of letters ; 
and impelled by curiosity he examined 
them. They were from the Queen and 
Cardinal Mazarin (Richelieu’s successor), 
and in them he read words which could 
only have one meaning and that, for him, 
more hewildering and dazzling than even 
he, in his wildest conjectures, had ever 
dreamed of. He, the outcast, the no man’s 
child, was son of the late King of France 
and twin-brother of the glorious Louis XIV., 
then occupving the most splendid throne in 
Europe—a throne which—could it be 
possible ?—should have been his! 

Here was a dranaiattc revolution in his 
life, and a splendid vista opened to a youth 
whose birth had Hitherto been wrapped in 
obscurity! But could it be true? If he was 
indeed twin-brother of Louis XIV. there 
must be such a resemblance in features, 
as would place the matter beyond all doubt. 


His guardian, whom he asked, declared 
that he had no portrait of the king. But 
there was in the house a pretty young 
governess who loved the prince passionately 
and who could procure one for him. From 
her he got a portrait of Louis, and the 
moment his eyes fell on it he saw that, 
feature for feature, it was his own exact 
presentment. So faithful indeed was the 
likeness that he, and not the great monarch, 
might have sat for it 1 

Jubilant at the discovery and furious 
that the secret of his birth had been kept 
from him, he rushed with the tell-tale por¬ 
trait into the presence of his guardian, 
exclaiming, “Behold, my brother! And this 
is who I am.” But never was discovery 
more lata! in its consequences. The prince’s 
guardian, in his consternation and alarm, 
immediately despatched a messenger to 
inform the king what had happened ; and 
within a few hours the angry sovereign 
gave orders that both guardian and prince 
should be immured in the pestilential fortress- 
prison of Pinerolo, in the Italian Alps, 
where the cold and dampness were so terrible 
that “the hair of prisoners came off and 
their teeth dropped out.” And here the 
prince’s governor, whose only crime had 
been his loyalty, shortly died, leaving his 
royal charge to a fate infinitely more to be 
dreaded than death. 

Such was the strange and terrible story 
which the regent, in a moment of parental 
weakness, had entrusted to his daughter's 
keeping, little dreaming that through her 
the secret so long jealously guarded would 
one day become the property of a horrified 
world. It was the long-sought clue to the 
identity of the ^‘unknown prisoner” whose 
cruel fate had so roused the pity and anger 
of Europe, and who now stood revealed as 
the son of Louis XllL, condemned by his 
father and his twin-brother to a life which 
was worse than death, that their throne 
might stand secure. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more pitiful than the plight of this ill-starred 
prince after the death of his guardian and 
only friend. By this time the fierce sense of 
injury which had found vent in outbursts 
of impotent fury had given place to a hope¬ 
less resignation. Shut away from all sight 
of the outer world in his cell, ^*^ith its walb 
streaming with moisture or hanging w»tn 
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icicles, forbidden to exchange a word with 
the grim warder who brought him food and 
(jrink twice a day^ it is little wonder that 
he became a pricy to a deep-seated melan¬ 
choly, or that he prayed for death to come 
and end his sufferings. 

His brother, in distant Paris, revelling in 
his splendour and his pleasures, seemed to 
have forgotten his very existence until one 
(jay it was brought rudely to his memory. 
Rummaging among his mother’s jewels in 
search of a trinket to give to one of his 
many lady-loves, Louis accidentally came 
across a bundle of papers in the liaiiJwriting 
of the late Queen, which contained refer¬ 
ences to her unhappy son. This reminder 
of his brother’s existence filled Louis with 
alarm. Several of the countries of Europe 
were in arms against him ; the prison- 
fortress in the Italian Alps might fall into 
the hands of one or other of them, and with 
It the prince himself. The possibility was 
appalling; for in such an event his throne 
was not safe for a moment. Europe to a 
man would take up arms for his ill-used 
brother against himself, and his crown and 
probably his life itself would be the forfeit. 
Ai <tny cost the prisoner must be removed 
to a place of greater safety ; and the plan 
was soon arranged. 

One day, after the prince had spent about 
nine years in his Pinerolo prison, his gaoler 
announced that a French nobleman had 
arrived and desired a few minutes’ conver¬ 
sation with him. Trembling and agitated, 
the announcement so affected the prisoner 
that for a time he was unable to speak. 
Had it come at last, the long-despaired-of 
freedom? The thought was intoxicating, 

>ci whelming in the emotion it excited. 

“Who is the gentleman ?” he asked 
^hen at last he had mastered himself 
sufficiently to speak. “The Marquis of Cinq- 
Mars,” was the answer. “Cinq-Mars!” 
He recalled the name as one of honour and 
high repute in France. It was a name, 
moreover, associated with freedom ; for was 
not a Cinq-Mars who had helped to 
assassinate Richelieu, one of his own chief 
i^ncmies? The bearer of such a name could 
surely bring none but good news—news that 
his brother, the king, had at last relented 
<ind that he was to be restored to freedom. 

“ Tell M. de Ctnq-Mars that f shall be 
pleased to see him,” he said to the goaler; and 


a moment later a tall, handsome, splendidly 
attired o^cer was greeting him with a deep 
obeisance and a low sweep of his plumed 
hat. “Monseigneur,” said the magnificent 
stranger, “1 am instructed by the king to 
give you this small parcel, containing an 
article, the, use of which your Highness 
will understand when you have read his 
Majesty's commands. With your Highness’s 
permission I will withdraw while you read 
one and inspect the other.” When the 
door had closed behind the marquis the 
prisoner took the order and read it. With 
feverish fingers he untied the parcel, from 
which an iron mask fell with a loud clatter. 
Then, with a cry of heart-piercing agony 
and despair he fell senseless to the floor. 

“A few days later,” says Voltaire in his 
“Siecle de Louis XIV.,” “an unknown 
prisoner was sent, in the utmost secrecy, to 
the He de Sainte-Marguerite, ofl the coast 
of France. He was above the middle 
height, young, and had the most noble and 
handsome features. During the journey 
the prisoner wore a mask, the chinpiece of 
which had springs of steel which allowed 
him to eat with the mask on his face. 
Orders had been given to kill him if he 
uncovered himself.” 

For twenty-nine years the prince remained 
in this terrible island-prison, wearing night 
and day the iron-mask, the removal of 
which, even for a moment, might betray that 
fatal likeness to the “great and glorious 
Louis XlV—the Sun-god” ; and no soul, of 
the few who knew his idenity, dared to 
breathe a word of it lest an equally dread¬ 
ful fate should befall him. 

The agonies he suffered during this 
lifetime of awful isolation, brooding until 
his brain reeled and reason tottered on her 
throne, over the cruelty and hopelessness of 
his fate, no pen can portray. His proud 
spirit was at last humbled in the dust; and 
his greatest ambition was to die and thus 
end a misery too great for human flesh to 
bear. No words of complaint escaped his 
lips; indeed, his patience and the mute 
pathos of his anguish touched the hearts of 
the most callous of his gaolers. 

In the early days of his imprisonment in 
the island he made several futile attempts 
to get into touch with the outer w<»'ld, one 
of which is thus described by Voltaire: 
**One day the prisoner wrote his name with 
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a knife on a silver-plate an 4 threw the plate 
out of the window towards a boat.«^hich 
was at the foot of the wall. A hshet’inan 
to whom the boat belonged, picked up the 
plate and took it to the governor. He, 
startled, asked the fisherman : 

” *Have you read what is on this plate 
and has anyone else seen you with it ?’ 

“ ‘I do not know how to read,’ replied the 
fisherman. ‘I have only just found it, and 
no one has seen me.* 

*‘The peasant was detained until the 
governor ascertained for a fact that he had 
never learned to read, and that no one had 
seen him. 

‘Go,* he said ; ‘it is very lucky for you 
that you cannot read !’ ” 

On another occasion, it is said, a friar found 
in the water near the prison a folded shirt of 
fine linen on which the prince had written 
the story of his birth and his cruel fate. The 
shirt was at once taken to the governor of 
the prison by its unlucky finder, who, 
although he swore that he had not read a 
word of what was on it, was found dead in 
his bed two days later—another victim to 
the fiendish conspiracy of which the prince 
was the object. 

Even death seemed to be in the conspira- 
cy, for though he prayed earnestly for it 
every dav it refused to come to his relief. 
After twenty-nine years of worse than death 
in St. Marguerite Island the Man in the 
Iron Mask was at last mercifully removed 
to the Bastille, which, dreaded prison though 
it was, seemed to him Paradise compared 
with the horrors from which it released 
him. 

Here, we are told, “he was refused nothing 
that he asked for, and his principal taste 
was for linen of an extraordinary fine 
quality and for laces. He playetl upon the 
guitar; they fed him as well as possible, 
and the governor rarely seated himself in 
his presence. But alt this homage to his 
rank only served to mock him in his miser^^ 
The iron mask had now been changed for 
one of velvet, which, like its predecessor, 
was never raised for a moment night or 


day ; even to the doctor he was only per. 
mitted to speak through the mask; he 
might show his tongue, but never his face.” 

And thus it was until his last day, which 
was now happily near. For forty-three 
years that terrible mask concealed the 
features which would have proclaimed his 
kinship to the king, and he drew his last 
breath within its grim environment. 

“On Monday, November 19th, 1703,” the 
bald prison-record runs, “the Unknown 
Prisoner, always masked with a mass of 
black velvet, whom M. de Cinq-Mars 
brought with him from the He Sainlc- 
Marguerite, finding out from the Mass, died 
to-day about to o’clock himself vesterday 
a little worse when coming at night wirh. 
out having had a great illness. Surprised 
bv deatii he was unable to receive the 
Sachaments, and our Almoner exhorted him 
fora minute before dvlng. He was inter¬ 
red, Tuesday, November 20th. at four in the 
afternoon, in the Cetueterv of Saint Paid, 
our parish. His interment cost forty livres.” 

Thus obscurely perished at the .age of 
sixty-five, a prince who. if he had Inil 
entered life a few hours earlier, would have 
been one of the world’s greatest soveteigns 
and whose only crime was that he was 
not wanted. His very name was unknown 
to those who ccmducted liis burial service: 
and it was said that his head was either 
cut off or his features gashed after death, 
while quicklime or chemicals which would 
consume the body were placed in his c<*fhn. 

Nor did this desecration of his remains 
satisfy his royal brother and persecutor. 
No trace of his existence must be allowed 
to survive him. Kveryihig that had been 
used by fiim or associated with him was 
destroved; his silv'-r-diriner-service was 
melted down, his furniture and bedding 
were consumed by fire, and the very walls 
which had been mute witnesses of Ins 
tragedy were scraped and replastercd Us* 
some tell-tale scratch should reveal to keen 
eyes the stor^- of one of the greatest wrongs 
which ever blackened the pages of human 
history. 
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1 . 

The hef^inninf^s of British Rule in 
Chotanagpore. 

Sit down, old men, lojfether, 

Old wives, in quiet spin, 

Henceforth the Anjflo-Saxon 
Is the brother of the Finn. 

— Whittier's ‘Tim Conquest of Finland'. 
K now come down the stream of our 
sketchy narrative to what may he 
called the Modern Period of the 
History of the Mundas. I'he commence¬ 
ment of this epoch mav he taken to corres¬ 
pond roughly with the occupation of the 
country hy the British. 

The Ain-Akbari, ® that excellent account 
of the institutes of the great Emperor Akbar, 
written bv his able Prime Minister Alamv 
Sheikh Abul FazI, tells us that in the time 
of Akbar Shah, Kokrah, as Chotanagpur 
was then called, formed part of the Subah 
of Hehar. When in the y^ar 1765, the grant 
of the Dewani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
was made to the East India Companv by 
the Emperor Shah Alam, Chotanagpur, as 
pnrt of the Subah of Behar. necessarily 
passed to the British. 

In the beginning, however, this obscure 
part of the Dewany does not appear to 
Have attracted any particular notice. It 
was in the year 1772 that the first entry of 
the British into Chotanagpur seems to have 
taken place. In that year, a British Officer 
f'f the name of Captain Camac, at the 
Head of a troop of soldiers, appeared at 
I’alamau to reinstate Gopal Rai, Rajah of 
P.Tlamau, who had been driven out from 
His dominions by the Thakoor. The Sat- 
Huru fort is still pointed out as the place 
^vhere the Rajah Gopal Rai had an 
interview, with this representative of the 
India Company. The Raja acknow- 
ledj^cd himself a vassal of the British Lion, 

* The Ain-i^Akhar forms the'rhird Part of Abul 
'•''izl’.s great work “AkbaT-namah." 


promised to pay an annual tribute of three 
thousand rupees, and undertook to assist 
the Company against the Marhattas, 

An exchange of head-dress, it is said, 
seated the compact. The year 1872 also 
witnessed the conversion of the then Maharaja 
of Chotanagpur into a vassal of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

As we learn from the Minute prepared 
in April, 1832 b)' Mr. Thomason, who was 
then Deputy Secretary to Government, 
“During the operations of Captain Camac 
in Palamau, Muchchun Singh, the Raja of 
Ramgarh, intrigued to prevent the success 
of the British to whom Durpnath Shahi of 
Chotanagpur rendered essential service.” 
The Rajah of Ramgarh then used to pay 
an annual tribute of Rs. 27,000 to the British 
Government, and this amount included 
Rs. 4,000 levied by him from the Raja of 
Chotanagpur. “Captain Camac,” says the 
Minute of April, 183^2, “represented to the 
Provincial Council at Patna the importance 
of securing in our interests the Raja of 
Chotanagpur, whose country would form 
an effectual barrier to the incursions of the 
Marhattas, thus coNeiing Behar and 
Beerbhoom, and at the same time, giving 
us the command of the passes into the 
Deccan, through which, he stated, that Mr. 
Law had retreated after his defeat in 
Behar.” With this view, Captain Camac 
recommended that Rajah Durpnath Sahi 
should be allowed to pay his malgooMaret 
direct to Government, instead of through 
Muchchun Sing the Rajah of Ramgarh, 
whose conduct he represented to have been 
most arbitrary and oppressive. 

“If this request were granted, the Rajah 
was ready to pay Rs. 12,000 in lieu of Rs. 
6,000, which had been before* ext^cted 
from him. On this occasion Durpnath Sahi 
himself addressed a letter to the Provincial 
Council at Patna, which commences thus: 
*I have been from old a Malgoozar (or renter) 
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of the government, and the Pajah Muchchun 
Sing, has long been a servant of me aJid my 
father.* He proceeds to state that Muchchun 
Sing had acquired power by being employed 
for the Nizamut, and had usurped authority 
over him; and he prays that he may be 
allowed to hold the country as formerly, 
and that he will be responsible for the 
rents. 

“The Patna Provincial Council acceded 
to the proposal of Captain Camac, and 
accepted Kaja Durpnath Sing’s offer, making 
a settlement with him for three years at 
Rs. 12,000 per annum. On this occasion 
he received a Khilat from the Patna Coun¬ 
cil and a Perwannah from the Chief and 
Rajah Shital Roy, In 1772 the Rajah of 
Nagpur afforded our troops much assistance 
in the reduction of I^amgarh, but suffered 
himself much from the incursions of the 
Marhattas and the disturbances occasioned 
by Nanna Sam, a pretender to his Kaj. 
The revenue appears to have been irre¬ 
gularly paid and balances to have accrued. 
The authority of the Rajah over the Jagir 
dars in his country w as very imperfect, the 
Subordinate Rajahs of 'I'oree and of tne 
five Pergunnahs, I'amar, &c., seldom paid 
him anything.” 

Thus Maharaja Durpnath Sahi, the then 
incumbent of the Chotanagpur guddi 
obtained his first paiia or sanad under 
which he was to pay to the Company six 
thousand rupees a year as Nazarana or 
tribute and another six thousand rupees as 
rent. This was subsequently raised to 
Rs- i-i|,ioo I5as, 3 pies at the Decennial 
Settlement, and later on to Rs. 15,041. 
The internal administration of bis dominions 
vvas left entirely in tf.« hands of the Maharaja 
who thus became a tributary chief. 

Eight years later, in 1780, however, a 
District under the name of the ‘Ramgarh 
Hill Traci* was established with its head¬ 
quarters alternately at Sherghatti (now in 
the Gya District) and Chatra (now in the 
Hazaribagh District). 'I he first officer 
placed in charge of this new District was 
one Mr. Chapman, and he combined in 
himself the functions of a Judge, a Magisi rate 
an<^ a Collector of Revenue, A force of 
native infantry called the Ranigarh Batta¬ 
lion under an hupopean Commander was 
also stationed at Hazaribagh. The newly 
formed district comprised the present 


districts of Hazaribagh, Palamau, and parts 
of the present districts of Gya, Manbhum 
and Monghyr, while Chotanagpur proper 
under its own tributary chief owned a 
vague allegiance to the East India Company 
and formed but a nominal part of this huge 
district. In the year 1781, we find Mr. 
Grant, the then chief Sheristadar of the new 
district, describing the dominions of the 
Rajah of Chotanagpur as “an elevated 
region which forms part of Subah Behar, 
containing nearly 18,000 square miles, 
though proportionally (to Behar and Tirhut) 
of very inconsiderable value. This highland 
district, including the modern subdivisions 
of Pal 'mau, Rarnghur, and Chutia Nagpur, 
bounded on the west by the Subah of 
Allahabad, on the south Orissa, and the 
East Bengal, hath since the age of Ptolemy 
been geographically termed the Three 
Bellads and Cantons, in Arabic.’* 

In the beginning, the Bengal Regulation- 
were in force in this unwieldy district, 
withour any consideration for the widely 
different conditions of these parts from that 
of Bengal. Appeals from the decisions of 
the District Officer who combined In himself 
the offices of Judge, Magistrate and Collec¬ 
tor, lay direct to the Governor General. 
With foreigners from Bengal and Behar 
unacquainted with the customs, the land 
tenures, and the language of the people 
in all the subordinate Government posts, 
and with alien landlords lording it 
over in the villages, the Mundas had a 
very trying time of it. Signs of unrest 
among the aboriginal population all over 
Chotanagpur proper, were abundantly in 
evidence. Now and again, serious riots 
broke out which drew the attention of the 
authorities. And in the year 1809, ih^' 
Maharaja of Chotanagpur was ordered to 
keep up police stations in his dominions 
and appoint Thanadars and Chowkidars. 
But this measure, as it was soon discovered, 
tended to aggravate the discontent raihe*^ 
than allay it. I'here was a rising of the 
Mundas and Uraons in the year i8n. And, 
about the year 1817, the country of the 
Mundas and Uraons was brought under 
direct administration of the feast India 
Company as part of the Ramgarh District, 
and the Maharaja of Chotanagpur was 
deprived of his position as a Tributary 

Chief, 
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The grievances of Ute Alundas and 
(Jraons were ndt, however, directly concerned 
vvith the Maharaja. U was against the 
new class of Thiccadars or Jagirdars who, 
armed with a grant of the Raja*s or his 
^horposhdars* tigkts in the villages, wanted 
to encroach upon the immemorial rights 
of the villagers which the Maharaja had 
never dreamt of questioning, that the 
aborigines were mightily incensed. Some of 
the khorjioshdars of the Maharaja, too, 
appear to have followed the example of the 
new Jagirdars. As Mr. Bradley-Birt 
writes,—“Everywhere the Zamindars had 
been giving grants of lands to the new comers, 
Hindus, Sikhs and Mussulmans, who were 
fast ousting the original holders of the soil. 
The new landholders, ignorant and unmind¬ 
ful of local traditions, had inflicted great 
oppression on the ryots.” 

A Report to the Governor GeneraT-s Agent 
by his Principal Assistant at Kishanpur— 
Or. Davidson, dated the 29th August, 1839, 
jtlvcs the following account of the rise of 
the various classes of middlemen under 
the Maharaja of Chotanagpur:— 

“I'he great mass of the population of 
Nagpur, known by Europeans under the 
name rd Coles, consists of Mundas, Khareas 
and Uraons The uniform tradition states, 
that the Mundas originally cleared the 
country and brought it into cultiv ition. 
There was no Rajah of the whole country 
which was divided into purhas (or patches) 
from 15 to 20 villages each under a Rajah. 
It is impossible now to say what these 
Rajahs received from their subjects, most 
probably only assistance in war and salami 
at festivals. Finding, I suppose, that this 
system of managing the country by means 
of so many Rajahs did not answer, the 
Mundas elected the ancestor of the 
present Palkote family to be Rajah of the 
whole country, since which 62 Rajahs of 
that family are stated to have sat on the 
(luddi with a few adoptions in the same 
family. The Rajah’s family and friends 
pretend they were Rajputs at the time 
of the election, but there can be no doubt 
that their ancestor was a Munda, and 
the family prospering, they managed by 
force to get married into'the Rajput families 
of Pachete and Singbhum, and eventually 
‘nto others, and now pass lor as good 
f^ajputs as any in India. 
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“The remains pf the former system of 
Cole Rajahs are still visible in Pergannah 
Khookra and other parts of Nagpur. They 
have still their purhas and nominal Rajahs, 
who are always men of influence and on 
their festivals the members of the purha 
assemble to hunt, amuse themselves and 
decide disputes, &c., on which occasions 
the Rajahs’ authority is still recognised. 

“Each purha^ in general, has its di^in* 
gtiishirig flag or ensign, any attempt to 
make use of which by the Coles of another 
purha, at their festivals, immediately leads 
to serious quarrels. 

“ I'he custom in those remote da5'S was, 
that whoever cleared the land became the 
owner of the same, free of rent, only in 
return rendering to the head of the villages 
such services as the common good required. 

& » • 

“To enable the Palkote Rajahs® to keep 
the peace and carry on the wars in which 
they were constantly involved, a certain 
rent from each villagef came gradually to 
be paid, but the right of property of the 
head Mundas of the villages^ appears to 
have been long recognized. 

“On the Palkote family becoming 
Hindoos and regularly marrying into the 
neighbouring Hindoo families, it became 
a great object with them to induce other 
Hindoos to settle in Nagpur. The only 
mode of doing so, in their power was, to 
grant villages, by which means, all the 
Suds or foreign proprietors in Nagpur have 
been established. Burraicks, Rajputs 
Brahmins, Rowteeas &c., are all foreign¬ 
ers brought in by the Palkote family as 
a sort of military force to enable them to 
support themselves against the neighbouring 
Pajahs, and also to control the Coles. 'I'he 

* The seat of Maharaja of Chotanagpur was 
then at Palkote. 

■\ This is obviously an inaccurate statement. The 
Maharaja did not originally receive a rent from the 
headman or Munda of each village, but from each 
Manki or he.'id of a patti group of villages ctntsidered 
ayt unit. Even to this day, in such Manki-jto^riV 
as still survive, it is only the Manki or ^ar^'-hcad who 
is'liable to pay a quite-rent for the enure ^^rTto the 
Maharaja. 

^ This again isinaccuracy. Neithejr^lie Munda 
nor the Manki had any ‘right of property* in the 
villages. Such proprietary rig^t belmgra to «the 
village community collectively and not to any one 
individually and ejcculsivciy. 
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Suds being more civilized than the Kols 
were not long in obtaining the mast^^ and 
have kept it. And now in all the more bpen 
parts of Nagpur, there is hardly such a 
thing to be met with as a Cole proprietor 
of a village. In the southern parts of it 
they have been more fortunate; and the 
Mankees and Mundas of Sonpur exhibit 
at this day much the same state of society 
as formerly prevailed all over Nagpur, 
only the Mankees and Mundas pay their 
rent, than was ever paid by the Cole 
proprietors in Pergannah Khookra in for¬ 
mer times. 

“I say nothing of the Mankees and 
Mundas of Tamar and the five Pergannahs 
as those countries did not form any part of 
the Nagpur family’s possessions till modern 
times. 

“In all the various changes of rulers in 
India no Government seems to have in¬ 
terfered in the internal management of 
Nagpur until our own times. The para¬ 
mount power appears to have been always 
contented with getting a moderate rent for 
this country, and when that was not paid, 
a force was sent to collect as much as it 
could, but no attempt ever appears to have 
been made to interfere with the police or 
administration of justice, which was left 
entirely to the Rajah. The consequence 
was that only those of the original heads of 
villages, who were strong enough to inspire 
fear such as those in Sonpur &c., were 
able to keep their villages, the others were 
entirely dispossessed and replaced by .Swds, 
or their villages resumed by the Rajah 
himself long before our time. 

« ^ 

“The persons to whom lands have been 
granted in Nagpur by the Rajahs may be 
divided into three classes. 

“i. The younger brothers of the different 
Rajahs and their decendents. On a Rajah 
succeeding to the estate, his younger 
brothers always received a grant of lands 
subject to a small rent. 

“ 11 . Burraicks, Rajputs, Rowteeas 
who hold Jagirs granted originally on 
payment of a fixed rent for the performance 
of military services. The latter are now 
little required, and they pay in general a 
somewhat higher rent than they did at the 
time of the introduction of the authority 
of our Government. 


“ 111 . Brahmins and individuals of other 
castes who have come from below the 
ghats and got grants of lands, generally 
by purchase at fixed rents from the different 
Rajahs, sometime also rent-free,—and also 
grants of rent-free lands for religious 
purposes, in the mode usually given by 
Hindoos. 

“Almost the whole of the lands above- 
described with the exception of those for 
religious uses are held on what is called 
in Nagpur, putraputradik tenures, *.c., the 
grantee and his direct male descendants, 
are entitled to hold the lands on payment 
of the rent stipulated as long as there are 
any direct male descendants, on failure of 
which the Rajah is entitled to resume the 
estate.”*^ 

• To this classification a lourlh class has to be 
added— vi'/.., tenures held bv some ‘Dcpcmlent Rajahs’ 
whose tenures wore ttol originally eioatod by the 
('hoianagpur Raja. Of these Mr. ( uthbertson in 
his Report of i84t, writes :—“Six subordinate 
Purganas were incorporati'd with C'hotatiagpur, vie., 
Tamar, Bundu, Rahe, Baranda, Silli, and Harwe. 
How or when these Pergunas became dependent on 
the l^ajah of ('hotanagpur, I cannot ascertain, hut 
it would appear that for a long time the dependence 
was little more than nominal. It was not until 
the country came into the British po^sessioti 
that these Rajas were permanently and .icluHlly 
incorporated with ('hotanagpur. Tht^ rex’cnue 
which these Rajas pay at present to the Raja 
of Nagpur was fixed by Majf»r C rawford in 1840 
Sambat and is as follows :—The Raja of 1 'aniar 
possesses about 185 villages and pays as malgusari 
26,660 rupees, Raja of Hahe 83 v illages, pays 1,500 
rupees, Raja of Bundu 88 villages, pays 705 rupees, 
Raja of Silli 87 villages, pays revenue 647 rupees, 
Raja of Baranda 255 villages, pays 1,462 rupees, 
Takurof Barwe 29 villages, pays H46 rupees. 

“The Raja of Chotanagpur has no right in these 
Purganas saving the revenue payable to him, and 
thus these Rajas may be considered in the light of 
Talukdars. The Rajas, however, .still acknowledge 
the Raja of Chotanagpur as their feudal chief, 
and on the death of a Raja, his successor waits on 
the Raja of Nag|>ur, pays homage and presents a 
considerable Nazeerana, generally 1,000 rupees, and 
receives the title from him. 

“The same feudal rights and customs prevalent in 
Chotanagpur proper are exercised by these Rajas." 

The position of these ‘Dependent Rajahs’ and 
‘their relation to their chief’ appears lo have since 
undergone a considerable change, as the following 
extract from Mr. Webster’s well-known Report of 
the 8th April, 1875, shows. After quoting a few 
passages from a letter of Mr. Nathanitl Smith lo 
the Secretary to the Government, Mr. Webster says— 

“It may be gathered from this extract that the 
tenures of these dependant Rajahs were not creations 
of the Maharajah of Chotanagpur, but that they 
had been gained by conquest, 
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"TamRr, indeed, was at one time subject to Orissa, 
it seems probable that it was brought under 
subjection whem th© ClKitanagpur chief j«»:ompanted 
ihe Mahomedans in their invasion of Orissa. Bundu 
and Rahe were not finally reduced and made tenants 
of Chotanagpur under regular covenants till 1793, 
when Major t^armer compelled their rulers to give 
KabuUyats. SilK, as far as I can learn, was fully 
under the power of the Chotanagpur estate some 
time before the country was ceded to us, as I find 
in some old papers that rent was assessed on each 
village in that Purganah. 

"Rarwe was originally subject to Sirguja and was 
not finally brought under the power of Chotanag* 
pur till A. D. 1799. The traditional origin of the 
Barwe family is as follows:—A Benares Brahmin 
came to sec the Raja of Sirguja in his Kutcherry just 
before he entered. It so happened that the ftajah 
had gone out, but his c/«fl»iar-bearcr was sitting 
close to the Rajah’s seat. Now the c/mwot'-bearer 
was dressed in the Raja’s cast off clothes, and the 
Brahmin seeing him, mistook him for the Raja, and 
addressed him as Maharajah-Sahib. When he 


discovered hjs error, he begged the real Raja not 
to let him fall under the imputation.of having told a Ue, 
and to make his words come true. So the Sirguja 
potentate in order to save the honour of the holy 
man, made his servant a Raja, and settled him in 
Barwe. His d^cendants quarrelled with their old 
patron and went over to Chotanagpur. The 
present holders are not the Intimate descendants of 
the original Jagirdars. 

"All these estates are held under what are called 
Bhandowapottahs, and on the failure of heirs-male 
of the original holder, they fall into the Chotanag¬ 
pur Estate. Tori and Rahe have already so fallen 
in. It is generally held that all under-tenancies 
created by the holders determinate with that ci the 
grantee. 

"The present possessors of Bundu and Tamar are 
not legitimate descendants of the men who were in 
possession at the time of the permanent settlement, 
so that now these tenures may be considered as 
creations of Chotanagpur." 

Sarat Chandra Ray. 
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I N our new born zeal for a national 
regeneration, we are attempting to 
grasp and grapple with many a new 
enterprise, but laudable as our attempts are, 
we are sometimes confronted with failures. 
Failures, however, are but precursors of 
success yet to come. It would speak ill of 
us if we were to be daunted by a few un¬ 
successful attempts. Failures should how¬ 
ever, make us study our subject more 
thoroughly for the next successful attempt. 

The history of glass manufacture is very 
old and tradition assigns the discovery of 
manufacture of glass to the East; indeed 
India is said to have been the place where 
the best kind of colourless transparent 
glass used to be manufactured. 


Mr A. C. Chatterjee, in his notes on 
Glass Industry in the United Provinces, 
quotes the import of glass into India in 
■905-1906 to be as follows :— 

Beads and false pearls 
Common Bottles 
Sheet and Plate 


Bangle; 

Camp-ware 
Other wares 

Totalling in all 


Rs. 17,21.000 
6,23,000 
16,51,000 
38,76,000 

5 , 51,000 

27,07,000 

111,89,000 


6 


I understand year before last it was 
something like Rs. 144,50,000. Consumption 
of imported glass is daily increasing. Could 
we not attempt to do something to save even 
a very small share of this heavy drain ? 

Glass factories had been started at 
Titaghar and Sodepur in Bengal, at 
Ahmedabad in Bombay, at Umbala in the 
Punjab, at Rajpur near Dehradun, at 
Sikandara Rao in Aligarh, at Morar in 
Gwalior, two at Firozabad near Agra and 
one or two more here and there, but they 
all tell a tale of failure or struggling exist¬ 
ence for some reason or other. 

There are a few more companies already 
floating in the air, despite the above 
failures j and what is more, in some of these 
proposed companies the moving figures, 
promoters, are some who had been primb 
factors in those that are now non est. It 
shpws that they believe that their new 
venture will be more successful. So far so 
good, but the public may naturally fight 
shy at taking the bit all at once. 

I shall try to give my own imfiression, 
on this subject of glass manufacture, as 
gained from visits to some factories and 
from interviews with some proprietors and 
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managers. One of my former pupils Mr. 
Ram Swarup Gupta has been smelting 
glass in his own factory at Makhanpur and 
i had every opportunity afforded me of 
studying the subject. Further he had been 
consulting me on various points connected 
with the manufacture, during the last two 
years or more—his period of private experi¬ 
mentation—and my advice I am assured 
has been of service to him. 

I shall take the sul ject point by point 
in the order of importance as it has struck 
me. 

(i) Capital required.—It has been a general 
complaint in every attempt of our Swadeshi 
enterprise that there is not sufficient 
money—fluid capital. Public does not 
come out with its money as readily as it 
should —so say the company promoters. 
The company Managers find that before 
they have actually begun working In real 
earnest the collected capital has all gone 
to pay for the initial costs of office buildings, 
paying the travelling and other expenses 
of the agents, &c. It must really be a case 
of very bad calculation, ignorance or I do 
not know what, if the directors of a 
company have to wind up, with a big debt 
to pay, before they have started work 
in earnest. It is but natural that so many 
cases of failure should have made the 
public'fight shy of limited companies. I 
agree with Mr. Chatterjee that we should 
attempt at working smaller factories and 
with gain in experience and training up 
of skilled labour, of which there is such a 
great dearth at present, we might take up 
bigger jobs by simply extending and 
expanding the smaller ones. There is 
enough margin of profit. There is not only 
lesser risk but to get to the top we must 
begin at the bottom. 

I shall give an estimate on the basis of 
a glass factory as a Cottage Industry, 
where the proprietors may be themselves the 
top men --smelter and chemist with possibly 
a business man. 

1. Waste land about 3 biglias in a suitable * 

locality (in U. P. ushar land is quite 
good enough and indeed desirable.) Rs. loo 

2. Office rooms consisting of 3 or 4 outcha 

or tin sheds . Rs. 400 

3. Pot house . Rs. 250 

‘4. Store house . Rs. 300 

3. Mixing in rooms with a small labo¬ 
ratory room . Rs. 500 


6. 

Furnaces—smelting and baking {to turn 


out 40 to 30 mds. of glass per day) 

Rs. 6,(h>u 

7 * 

Five annealing rooms . 

2(X) 

8. 

Sundries . 

Rs. t.lHK) 

9 * 

Chemicals for one month 

Rs. 

10. 

Fuel for one month ... 

Rs, 61 in 

11. 

Salaries of the working .staff for one 


month 

Rs- 6()() 

12. 

Reserve chemicals 

Rs. 3,CK)0 

13 - 

Reserve Fund 

Rs. 4,5011 


Total ,,, . 

19 . 75 '* 


Or -say . 

Rs. 2(1,(K)0 

It 

will be observed the biggest 

item of 


expenditure is under the furnaces. The 
furnaces are entirely of firebricks with outer 
lay of ordinary bricks. The high figure is 
due to high prices charged for fire bricks 
and fire clay. Burn and Co., Limited of 
Raneegunj and Jtibbulpore and Perfect 
Pottery Company, Limited of Jubbulpore 
have monopoly, so to say, in this respect. 
Their rate I am told is sometimes as high as 
Rs. 40 per ton of burnt fire clay and Rs. 20 
for unburnt. 

In this instance, there is chance for 
substantial reduction of cost, if one could 
choose and manufacture his own fire clay. 
The only localities uptil now tapped are 
Raneegunj and Jubbulpore. Sir George 
Watt in his “Commercial Products of India” j 
mention “Jowai in Assam and the Chanda, j 
Umaria and Gondwana Coal Fields” as 
promising localities. {Vide Clays, page 
et seq). 

My respected and kind friend Rao 
Bahadur Syam Sundar Lal,C.l.E. of the Com¬ 
merce and Industries department, Gwalior 
State, told me a few days ago of the 
occurence of suitable clay in Gwalior. I 
saw some samples of other mineral products 
of that State and 1 expect to hear of the 
State’s rapid rise in this department. 

As regards the kind of furnaces to he 
recommended, direct firing pot furnaces are 
in general use in upper India. They require 
renewal of some bricks after every three 
or four months. This means stoppage of 
work and loss. Pots are liable to crack 
during smelting, a rather serious mishap 
sometimes, requiring a continual supply 01 
pots in baking furnace and in pot house; 
introducing a pot into position in a working 
furnace has to be carried out very carefully* i 
These are drawbacks but in a pot furnace | 
one can work with various kinds 0* j 
(coloured) glass at the same time, ana | 
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what is most important the workmen and 
masons have already acquired some experi¬ 
ence in constructing pot furnaces. Two 
or three pot furnaces of smaller dimensions 
are preferable to one of large size. The 
smaller furnaces get heated much sooner 
and may be made to yield even two 
“pourings*’ in twenty-four hours, but will 
require additional men for firing, etc. 

Tank furnaces do away with pots, require 
much less repairing, give a much larger 
vieUl of glass in one “pouring” but it is 
only one kind of glass' that can be taken 
out at a time. The heavy demand for a 
particular var ety of glass (such as amber) 
may be met with by such a furnace. 

For a description of furnaces, pots, &c. 
please, see 'I'horp’s “Outlines of Industrial 
Chemistry” under “glass” page T76 et seq. 

(2) Men to work the factory. —The most 
important person in a glass factory is the 
smelter; until now he has usually been a 
foreigner—Germao, Austrian or Japanese. 
It is obviously a great disadvantage. It is 
hut natural that he should guard his secrets 
zealously, and in order to do that he must 
deal himself with his own pet firms for 
chemicals, &c. He must be the master of 
the situation, for on him depends the success 
of the glass factory he goes and the factory 
slops work. This sort of thing must be 
avoided. Men at the top should have an 
abiding interest in tlie industrial develop- 
me»'t of the country. They must be men 
who will work honestly. 

I propose to put two men at the top of 
the list. One is to be a smelter, who has 
had practical experience in con-i; ,u i!.«g 
furnaces and in actual smelting operation. 
He should be able to manufacture his own 
crucibles and should be able to put his 
hand into evervthing. Indeed he should 
be a sirdar cooley and a boy cooley all com¬ 
bined in one. Indeed he will have to train 
t'P his own batch of men and not depend 
“pon and be on the look out for decoying 
from other factories. 

I he second man need not, to start with, 
have any practical factory experience but 
^ust be an intelligent chemist, ready to 
learn and put his soul into the affair; he 
"'dl pick up the practical smelting work 
pretty quickly. Between the smelter and 
the chemist there should be no secrets of 
tbe art; the two should teach each other. 


One of the reasons for the many failures 
of glass factories in India is, I think, our 
inability to gfasp how a chemist can help. 
Indeed smelters are heard to say that they 
have nothing to learn from a chemist, they 
know as much of chemistry as is required 
for their business. Alas 1 they know not 
the history of Jena glass works. But I do 
not want to talk big. 

Let me take an example to show how a 
chemist may help the smelter. 

The approximate formula for ordioary 
soda glass may betaken as:—Na2 0 . CaO 
.6 Si02. Faking the atomic weights of 
Na, Ca, Si and O as 23, 40, 28 and 16, we 
easily work out the proportions to be, 
360 of sand, 56 of lime and 62 of soda. But 
as soda used is carbonate Na2COj the 
proportion for soda works out to 106. 

An Indian smelter generally shakes head 
saying “the mixture would not melt”. The 
chemist going deeper into the thing finds 
that the smelter generally uses a particular 
grade of soda from a particular firm. The 
fact of the matter is that a number of 
articles go by the name of soda. It may 
be NaOH with varying proportion of water 
(soap maker’s soda) or it may be any of the 
following Na^ CO^, Na2 COi Ht O, Nag CO3 
10H2O, and NaHCO^ with ' arying propor¬ 
tions of other impurities. And to make confu¬ 
sion worse confounded for the Indian smelter, 
different countries use different scales of 
“grade” for one and the same commercial 
article. English (or Newcastle) grade 
34*44, French (Descroizille) 5374, German 
58* 13 are one and the same. The English 
people calculate the percentage on the Na2 O, 
French on the H2 SO4 (neutralisation) 
and the German on the Na2CO} basis, &c. 
{vide H. Bliichar, Anskunfsbuch fur die 
Chemische Industrie 6. Tahrgang, 1908- 
1909, page 1063-1064). 

“Was die Bezeichnung der ‘Gradigkeit’ 
von Handelssoda betrifft, so geben die 
deutschen Grade die Prozente NaiCOj, die 
Gay Lussac Grade die Prozente Na2 O an, 
wahrend die franzosischen Grade (DiscroiziU 
les Grade) die Mengen Schwefelsaure (H2 
SO4) bedeuten, welche von 100 T. der soda 
neutralisiert, &c. &c.” 

If the particular Soda were “Deutsche 
Grade” 58, it would really mean that lOo 
parts by weight of that variety of Soda 
contained only 58 parts by weight of Soda, 
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Na; CO;. A Chemht taices accounts 

of this, and for this he 
depend upon the label but on his bwn 
determination for each sample of Soda and 
at different times with varying season of the 
year (humidity of the air affects the per¬ 
centage a good deal sometimes). 

An Indian smelter is somewhat satisfied 
if after taking account of these impurities 
in his samples the proportions are given as 
360 of sand, 72 of air-slaked lime, and 177 
of Soda or roughly say 1000 sand, 200 lime, 
and 500 Soda. 

A greater proportion of Soda makes the 
glass softer and easily smelted and easily 
attacked, &c. 

Now as to price too, the Chemist can 
give valuable information :— 

60 Prozenti, Deutsche Grade is suppose 
Rs. as. 

4 8 per cwt. 

100 Prozenti,, , 7 8 per cwt. 

It works out that really there is no 
difference in price from chemical point of 
view of Na2 CO3 value ; for too cwt. of 58 
0/0 is equvalent to 59 cwt. of 100 0/0 Both 
contain the same quantity of Naj COj. 
The 100 Prozente is preferable where purity 
of the material and freights are consider¬ 
ations. Similarly Soda crystals contain in 
286 cwt., 180 cwt. of water; even though 
we are not paying for the water we have to 
pay for its freight and again we lose in 
fuel when we have to drive off that very 
large amount of water by heat. There are 
many problems which the chemist will 
solve for the betterment of the manufacture. 
In order to be able to utilize our own 
country raw materials intelligently a 
chemist’s help is indispensable. The sooner 
the glass factory promoters grasp this fact 
the better. 

1 put the s.'ilar\' of these two top men at Rs. 300 
per inonih with a share in the profits Rs. 300 o' o 
4 Mising Cooley-, who will also fill up 

(he pms ... ... ... 32 o o 

1 Strainer of Chemical . . 800 

2 Firemen (their most important duty 

is to clear the fire and ash, once 
just before taking out the molten 
lass and four or five times during 
ring) ... ... ... 24 o o 

2 Boy assistants to firemen ... 10 o o 

2 Men for carryirig away the ash from 

thepits. .. ... 18 o o 

2 Pot makers ... ... ... i6 o o 
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4 Men to take out the molten rie»i . 

(4 or 5 hours hard workj. They 
have also to take out the glass 
from annealing room, weigh, pack 
and store them ... ... 40 n „ ' 

5 Men to carry the blocks of glass 

(often pouring out) to the anneal¬ 
ing room ... ... ... 40 o 0 

I Bisty ... ... ... 6 0 0 

I Clerk and two peons ... ... 50 o „ 

Total Rs. 544 o ^ 

In the above I have calculated the cost 
of manufacturing cakes of glass which can 
be sold out to the bangle makers. In 
addition to the smelting work, articles, 
which can be turned out by pressing viscid 
glass in moulds, can also be easily manu¬ 
factured in the factory with little difficulty 
and slight additional cost. There are not 
many good glass blowers in the country; 
those of Nazibabad and Nagina near 
Dehra Dun, I am told, are sometimes 
exhorbitant and unreasonable in their 
demands; but blowing work may be slowly 
taken up. 

Let us say, roughly, the monthly expen¬ 
diture on this head to be Rs. 600. 

(3) Lastly the question of locality.—Every 
venture to be successful must be economical 
—that means the materials must be 
abundant and cheap; and there must be 
local demand. Railway freight is a great 
question. If one has to indent every raw 
material from outside and then send the 
manufactured articles outside the province 
to a great distance overland, the railway 
freight itself would make competition with 
seaborne European articles hopelessly 
prohibiting. -But raw materials are riot 
wanting even in an inland province like 
the U. P. Quartz and that of the best 
colourless transparent kind are abundant 
and cheap. Only we must not believe too 
blindly the smelter, who would have us 
believe that Dehra Dun Sand is the only , 
kind of sand that gives glass. I have been 
shown samples of Quartz of first class | 
quality as available in Karouli State near ; 
Agra. And if 1 am not to disbelieve 
my informant, big blocks of such Quartz are 
waiting our finding use for them 1 

Gwalior is rich in Quartz and lime-stone 
as well as in reh. 

The soda is the most costly of all tjie 
ordinary chemicals required for glass lU' 
duslty^ and in the »>ar lands of the U' ” 
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and the reh ynitii, we have an abundant 
supply of ***** awaits bur intelligently 
tapping *•;«“*■ , , . . 

I examined a sample of bazar reh, one 
can have it almost for nothing, and found 
ir contained 4*5 per cent, of Naa CO3. The 
village people and Shishgars of Mainpuri 
district and roundabout places at this time 
of the year stir up the land into mud with 
water. The water dissolves the soluble 
alkali and the water evaporates off, the 
upper crust of earth dries up and cracks 
giving bits or cakes known as papri —con¬ 
taining a high percentage of NajCO?. I 
examined a sample obtained from a 
tobacconist who uses it in his 

tobacco preparations as an adulterant (?) 
through Mr. Ram ^wa^up and found the 
percentage of Na2 CO3 to be as high as ii’8. 

These lands happen to be kankar (lime¬ 
stone) bearing, so that the sand mixed with 
soda, of more than sufficiently high per¬ 
centage for ordinary glass, and limestone, 
when heated sufficiently highly, yield a 
kind of opaque green glass or slag. The 
sishgars have learnt the art and colour it 
blue with cobalt salt. Their method is 
crude and wasteful and takes days to a 
week; yet this is fetching Rs. 2 

per maund (a few years back only 12 as. 
per maund). I was able to melt the sample 
examined by me within 20 to 25 minutes, 
using a spirit stove of Primus kerosine 
store construction. Glass made from papri 
with addition of proper clearing agents 
would easily fetch more than double the 
above price. Indeed as the glass is very 
soft one can very easily add an extra quan¬ 
tity of iron free sand (quartz) and there¬ 
by get a more transparent and colourless 
sample. {Vide Mr. A. C. Chatterjee’s notes). 
A few years back Papri used to sell at the 
rate of Rs. 12 per too maunds, now the bazar- 
rate is from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per too village 
maunds equivalent to 150 maunds. (Vide 
Sir George Watt’s ‘Indian Commercial Pro¬ 
ducts’, page 56, et seq.) 

It is quite feasible to still further purify 
the papri and raise the available Naa CO). 
Indeed although it is difficult to filter a 
water-mixture of Papri on account of the 
impervious nature of the silt which first 
forms on the filtering cloth or bed, it 
seemed to me th^t the suspended matter 
settled down fairly quickly when a watery 


mixture was treated with lime water. Of 
course the supernatent liquid was no longer 
NasCO) *but NaOH. Ido not intend to 

f o into the subject deeper just now but 
have indicated the line on which work 
may be profitable. 

Another point connected with locality is 
the availability of fuel. I have given the cost 
as twenty rupees per day for fuel on the basis 
of Rs. 10/- per ton of coal with Railway 
freight, &c. As my calculation is on the 
production of 40 to 50 maunds of glass per 
day, the cost per maund would work out 
considerably lower in Bengal and Assam. In 
this respect as well as in certain other 
respects already noted down with additional 
advantage in river communication, Bengal 
and .Assam have an immense opportunity. 

Ready market for the glass turned out is 
the most important point. People of differ¬ 
ent localities have special liking for glass of 
different shades of colour and of different 
fusibility &c. A business man has to study 
these points carefully and the smelter will 
have to cater to the taste of his customers. 
Firozabad has been long doing business in 
bangles and Firozabad people can work 
and prefer to work with harder glass than 
people of other localities. 

Climate of the locality is also of some 
importance. The chemicals in certain 
places will require more attention in stor¬ 
ing them up ; further, it is almost impossible 
to work during the day time with molten 
glass in hot countries like certain places 
in the United Provinces. 

I shall conclude by giving some inform¬ 
ation regarding the prices of glass and 
the profit that may be expected on an 
outlay of Rs. 20,000— 

Amber Glass ... Rs. 

Green ,, .. Rs. 

Blue .. ... Rs. 

White .. Rs. 

Retail rates are 4 to 
maund at the factory. 

Now let us see as to cost of 
per maund. My calculation is 
approximate, as the qualities 


3 12 

4 8 

4 8 

5 o 
8 As 


) Whole.sale 
> rates at the 
j factory. 

higher per 

production 
necessarily 
and price 

of chemicals may vary with the nature of 
the glass. 

1000 Mds. Quarts at As. 8 per md. Rs. 5 jm> 

200 Md.s. ot lime at R.s. 40 per itKi m'ds. Rs. 80 

500 Mds. Soda Rs. 4/8 per Cwt. Rs. 1640 

Clearing and colouring material ac- \ d . ' . 
cording to the variety of Glass. y 

' Approximatb Total Rs. 2320 
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This will give us about 1300 mds. of 
glass as one month’s production. . 

Fuel and salary bill Rs. 1200, ■ 

This brings the total expenditure per 
month to Rs. 3520 or say Rs. 3600. 

We might take the cost per maund of 
glass as Rs. 3/- at the most, and profit per 
maund of glass at Re. i/- at the least. I 
have intentionally put the rates for some 
of the chemicals at a higher figure so as to 
keep myself always on the safe side. In 
fact for the coarser kinds of glass, the 
chemicals need not be pure and the cost is 
correspondingly lower. For kinds of glass 
where Red lead, Baryta or costlier chemi¬ 
cals are used the margin of profit is still 
higher, for the market price of such glass 
is indeed very high ranging from Rs. 10/- 
or so, to as high as Rs. 40/- or so per 
maund {Vide Mr. Chatterjee’s notes). 
Indians have not as yet taken to producing 
this latter class of glass and enamels. It 


is well worth our attempt. Lead and 
Barium minerals with quartz generally go 
together, and favourable Indian localities 
are not wanting. 

Now to return to profit- allowing for 
loss due to unforeseen circumstances we 
may count the profit on sale, to Rs. loco/- 
per month. If we charge something under 
the heading of commission, &c., to agents 
and business partner, we shall still have a 
respectable income on an outlay of Rs. 
20,000/-. And indeed of this Rs. 20,000/- 
Rs. 16,000/- only need be rolling, if proper¬ 
ly managed. But absolute honesty and 
whole hearted work of the men at the top 
with readily marketaible articles are what 
we must command, and it would he no 
good blaming others for our own incom¬ 
petence. 

Naoendra Chandra Nau. 

Agra, t^ih June, }(jJo. 
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n. 

Place Distance Retnarks 

on accomodation. 

Srinagar, 18 miles from De\apr.i\;ig A City 

with dhannsalasanddak 
bungalow, 

Battisera 8 miles Chappays. 

Chantikal, miles Dak bungalow. Two 

villages with chappays. 

Rudraprayag 

or Pundar 11 miles City. Dak bungalow and 

dharmsalas. 

Agastyamuni, 12 miles Dharmsalas. KundChat- 

ty, 9 miles. 

Gupta Kashi. 10 miles Dharmsalas. 

( Pilgrimage to Triyugi Narain begins here] 

Katta Chatty, 7 miles Dharmsalas. 

Bhim Chatty, 3 miles. 

Rampur 

Chattya, 2 miles. 

Gouri Kund, 10 miles Dharmsalas. 

Rambarrah, 4 miles. 

Kedar Nath, 8 miles Pandas’ guest houses. 

E reached Srinagar on the evening of 
the twenty-third, or five days after 
leaving Hardwar. The present town 

stands neAr the centre of a wide fiat vale, 


in which the cactus and the bo-tree proclaim 
a sub-tropical climate. It is obviously new, 
having been rebuilt on a slightly different 
site, so lately as the time of the Gohonna 
Flood about fifteen years ago. Phis event 
was a great epochmaker, throughout 
the valleys leading up to Badri Narayan. 
It has swept away ancient temples 
and images, and necessitated the rebuild¬ 
ing of many a town and village. One 
cannot but mourn the loss of historic 
remains of priceless interest, but at the 
same time one suspects that, from a 
sanitary and cleansing point of view, this 
flood may have done more good than harm. 
Like the Great Fire of London in 1667, it 
seems to have wiped out the past, and 
banished disease-germs as well as carvings. 
Perhaps the living men and women on the 
pilgrim have more cause to bless than 

to lament its memory. 

Srinagar has been rebuilt, as already^said, 
since the flood, but the site of the older 
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citv is 5tiU evident enough, as one enters 
from the south, by the clustering of temples 
and shrines, amongst the cactus hedges and 
pecpul-trees of the wide open plain. There 
are many still older temples to be seen from 
the road, of a ponderous and severe beauty, in 
a type immediately preceding that of mediae¬ 
val Orissa. They are comparatively small, 
hut marvellously perfect. The style must 
have persisted long in the Himalayas, hence 
there are examples of it, in more developed 
and slender form, even here at Srinagar, as 
modern as two hundred years old, but the ear¬ 
liest examples must be very old indeed, dating 
from the days of the Hindu Revival under 
the Guptas, that is to say from about 400 
A. 0 . or even earlier. lyvcn the town of 
Srinagar, as it was at the rime of the flood, 
wa.soniy founded, it is said, by l^ajah Ajaipal 
in the year 1446, so that it could not be re¬ 
garded as old from an Indian point of view. 
But the fact is that there must always have 
been a city here, ever since the Himalaya.s 
began to be inhabited, and certainly ever 
since the coming of the Asokan missions. 

The geographical situation, in the midst 
of a valley that is almost a plain, forces 
the formation of an organic centre. The 
height is only about sixteen mndred feet 
above the sea, so it supports a sub-tropical 
vegetation and at the same time is acces¬ 
sible to all the cooler airs of the higher 
mountains. We can well imagine how the 
first colony of Buddhistic monks would 
gradually settle down, and live their 
monastic life, with its regular warship, 
idling, and study, contented in the 
main to become an organic part of the 
life about them. Actual traces of their 
occupation have all been obliterated long 
long ago, but wherever w’e find a very old 
religious dedication, w'hich has been a 
sheet-anchor of worship for century after 
century, we may infer with some certainty 
that it was established by them. Such 
centres exist at vSrinagar in the 
temples of Komoleswar and of the Five 
Fandavas. Of the two, Komoleswar is 
probably the older. The story told in the 
l^iranas of the Mother, is here appropriated 
to Siva, and He appears as the god to 
whom Rama made the offering of blue 
lotuses! There is a Siva here of pre-Sankar- 
acharyan type, and the temple stands in 
a large and ancient enclosure, round which 


are houses and other buildings. Vaishna- 
vism also has flowed over Komoleswar in 
its time, for there are scores of votive 
tablets carved with the feet of the Lord, 
But the place has never forgotten iis Saivite 
origin, and claims to have been visited by 
Sankaracharya, which we should certainly 
expect to have been the case. The old 
temple of the Five Pandavas, stands on the 
roadway into Srinagar. 

Was there once an intention of laying 
out the whole country with temples dedi¬ 
cated in order to the heroes and munis 
of the national epic ? One shrinks from the 
thought of a task so gigantic, but there 
seems some reason to think it may have 
been contemplated, and the fact that most 
of these must since have disappeared, is no 
real argument against it. The Himalayan 
kingdom has alw’ays been in such vital 
contact with the Hinduism of the plains, 
through sadhus and pilgrims and merchants, 
that it has shared to the full in each period 
as it rose, and each wave has been 
followed by another striving to efface the 
traces ot that which preceded it. In this 
particular temple of the Five Pandavas, the 
Vaishnavism of Ramanuja has left its 
mark. There is a grotesque image of 
Narada worshipped here which is said to 
commemorate the primeval sivayambara^ 
where Narayana chose Lakshmi to be 
his spouse. The bride shrank from the 
appearance of Narada, who sat imme¬ 
diately in front of his master, and looked 
at Narayana himself instead. This 
was indeed the end to be attained, for she 
was the destined bride of God. But the 
method involved a wound to Narada’s self- 
love and for this he cursed Vishnu -the 
devotee cursed God!—saying that in a 
future birth as Rama he would have trouble 
with this wife. This is evidently a late 
and corrupt tale, intended to appropriate an 
image said to be Narada’s, and to synthetise 
all the developments through which 
Vaishnavism had already passed, claiming 
them as historic phases of the mediaeval 
form preached by Ramanuja. 

Vaishnavism made a strong impression 
at Srinagar. It seems to have been held 
meritorious to make a pilgrimage there, and 
give offerings at the shrine of Lakshmi- 
Narayan, in lieu of going all the way to 
Badri Narayan. There is one grand old 
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temple, erected, for thisTurpose, four hun¬ 
dred years ago. Unfortunately it 
surrounded by a cactus-hedge, and is the're- 
fore inaccessible. It was superseded two 
hundred years later by a building of much 
poorer architecture. But the traditions are 
interesting. The Garur in front of the later 
temple is said to be inferior to that which 
originally stood there. This, it is said, was 
so beautiful that it flew away! ‘Even this,’ 
the guide will add, with pardonable pride 
in local gods, ‘is such as you will not often 
see’. Alas, 1 could not share his high 
opinion of the present Garur as a work of 
art! 

There have been many Srinagars, and 
one of them at least would seem to have 
been connected with the consecration of a 
great rock-altar to Devi. If the tradition 
is to be trusted, human sacrifice was 
practised here, and there is a story of the 
splendid indignation of Sankaracharya, who 
hurled the stone of sacrifice upside down 
into the river, and left to the sight of future 
generations only its bottom. If this was 
so, Sankaracharya would appear not only 
as the enemy of Tantrikisra, but also as the 
reformer of Mother-worship, in this matter. 
The rock is some miles out of the present 
town, and stands near a great deodar cedar, 
on the opposite bank. 

From Srinagar, we went eight miles, and 
stayed at a dak bungalow called Chantikal. 
The dharmasala here is only six and a half 
miles from Srinagar, and is called Battisera. 
It is very unsheltered, in a ravine, and there 
is little water. There is no other dharmsala 
for about four miles, but this march is 
through beautiful forest, and two and a 
half mites are descent. At Chantikal we 
were for the first time amongst the pines. 
How wonderful it is to lie awake at night 
and listen, in the darkness, to the sound in 
their branches, like the song of the sea, 
“Parabrahman I Parabrahman I” There is 
no undergrowth in a pine-forest, and every 
evil or unclean thing is spontaneously 
banished. In^ts flee from their strong hot 
fragrance, and even flies cease to be trouble¬ 
some. How grand is India, possessingwithin 
her boundaries every kind of beauty 1 She 
could not but be the home of a vast and 
complex civilisation. 

RuDiiAPRArAG, eleven miles beyond 
Chantikal, is the last halting-place on the 


common road to Kedar and Badri, It is 
magnificent, Immense crags and boulders 
lie piled beside the stream, and the water 
boils and foams in its rocky bed. Here 
the Alakananda and Mandakini meet, 
and lower down, at Devaprayag, we had 
seen the junction of this united stream 
with the Bhagirathi or Ganges proper. 
But it must be understood that to the 
people who live along their banks each one 
of these rivers is the Ganges itself. Each 
one is holy. Each man’s local river is to 
him the head-water of the sacred flood. 
This is a spirit one cannot refuse to 
admire. Rudraprayag is a little place 
built on the point between the streams. 
There is a long temple-stair, as at Deva¬ 
prayag, leading down to the prayag, and a 
couple of small temples set at the top. It is 
said to have suffered terribly in the floods. 
The old temple was literally carried 
away. On the near side, the mountains 
have receded slightly and left room for a 
grove of mangoes and bo, while on the 
slopes behind, and far above, are the pines, 
with their perpetual chant. 

At Agastyamuni, after twelve miles ol 
journey, we entered a more obscure and 
ancient world. The road from Rudra¬ 
prayag onwards had been terrible, but the 
scenery wild and beautiful. Everything 
henceforth was on a smaller scale. 
.\g.TStvamunl itself was the most primitive 
of places. Here the rishi Agastya had done 
his tapasya, they said. The same is told 
of Kashmir, a valley formed in the same 
way as this. Comparing the two, and 
remembering that the rishi is said to 
have drunk up the ocean, we were all 
inclined to regard the tale as a geogra¬ 
phical myth, referring to a time when 
the valley was a lake. The soil is so 
evenly placed here, as also in the vale of 
Srinagar, that there is no room to doubt 
that it really was once a lake, and that 
geologically speaking, at no distant epoch. 
Are myths like this of Agastyamuni, dim 
memories of something seen by primitive 
man, or are they a kind of Physical Geo¬ 
graphy, deliberately invented for educa¬ 
tional purposes ? The last suggestion does 
not sound so absurd at the placd itself, 
as it certainly does on paper. At Agastya¬ 
muni, lor live first time, we found the 
temple enclosing a square which once 
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contained the villagle, and even now held 
several dhartngalas. We had seen this 
square already in the temple of Kpnio- 
leswar, but there it was within a building 
in a larger town ; it did not itself stand as 
the principaf feature, and constitute what 
was evidently the old market-place. The 
fields about Agastyamuni were very beauti¬ 
ful. Great trees oHered shadow here and 
there, and pebble banks ran by the side 
of the road, as we left the place next day. 
Under a great bo, we found a number of 
exquisitely beautiful images, gathered 
together as a Kshetra-Pal. These attested 
the old importance of the place. But the 
heart of the whole was the temple. The 
great court, they told us, was the scene of 
Agastyamuni’s tapasya, and he was com¬ 
memorated by an image in the principal 
chapel. But there was a stone guddee in the 
middle with a smaller seat beside it, which 
the people regarded as the throne of Ram- 
chandra. This is only one of many signs 
of the ancient and deep-seated impression 
made on this region by the Ramayana. 
All through our visits to sacred spots, we 
were apt to find that ‘the age of Rama’ 
was used as an indication of profound 
antiquity. There is an idea that the hero 
himself once visited these parts. And 
every village otherwise nameless is called 
Rampur, or something equivalent. “This 
place has been here since the days of 
Ramachandra”, they .say, as the utmost 
that they can conceive in age. Hence the 
two seats in the old court of Agastyamuni 
have a significance of their own, w hatever 
their actual function may have been. 

But besides this, there are a thousand 
interesting scraps. In the porch there is an 
image of Narasinha. In some of the chapels 
there are plaques and masks of the Nine 
Planets, of Narada, of Ganesh, and of old 
Buddhist carvings. Some one bought here 
the head of a stone Bodhisattva. There 
is also a chapel to Sringi Rishi, the father 
of Sharaika, in the Adi Parva of the 
Mahabharata. And there is an ordinary 
Siva in an old square watercourse, while 
outside there is an emblem that ought to be 
famous for its pecularity of form, a dharma- 
ohakra that is really a Siva of pre^Sankara- 
charyan type. The p«>ple call it a 
Brahmamurti, which fact is amin almost as 
important as the form Itself. Four wheels of 


chakras are placed one on each side of the 
top of a short pillar. The top of the pillar is 
a cube, as is also its foot ; but its shaft is 
octagonal. The cube surmounted by the 
octagonal shaft, surmounted by a thimble¬ 
shaped top, is the form of Siva which 
was common before Sankaracharya. The 
temple-enclosure which may once have 
been the court of a monastery, and then 
and afterwards the village square and 
market-place, still contains dharmsalas. It 
is half inn, and half cathedral close. In 
inn-yards of this type were played the 
miracle-plays and moralities of mediaeval 
England. And here, if a party of strollii^ 
players came along, or a group of students 
went out with their magic lantern, it would 
be in the temple-court that the country 
folk would foregather for their entertain¬ 
ment. Outside, all is of the most primitive. 
The sanitation is also, sad to say, not very 
advanced in kind. But the beauty of these 
mediaeval settings is wonderful, and all 
about the place are the wide fields and 
those cool winds that go with the rushing 
stream. 

The cloi,ster-like court is still more notice¬ 
able at Gupta Kashi, twelve miles further on. 
Here the temple-court actually adjoins the 
t il!,igi'-'i|iiare in which we are housed, and 
the whole is like something seen in a play. 
Merchants come, and sadhus clad in ashes, 
with matted locks, perform strange worships 
round fires of cow-dung, and the .simple life 
of the pilgrims is lived before one’s eyes. 
'We reached Gupta Kashi through some 
of the most wildly beautiful scenery that the 
world can contain. There is one long glen 
which is surely the very crown of the 
earth’s loveliness. At the end, we came out 
on a group of shelters called Kund Chatty, 
and when we had reached our destination 
we much regretted that we had not insisted 
on waiting at Kund Chatty till the cool of 
the day, so hard and arid is the climb, in 
the fierce noon-sun, between it and Gupta 
Kashi, ff we had done this, however, though 
we should have had greater physical com¬ 
fort, we should not have drunk so deep of 
the middle ages as we did on reaching 
Gupta Kashi. This village regards its own 
claims to recognition as resting on the 
shrine of Vishwanath, in the temple hard 
by the dharmsala. This they only profess 
to have owned since the era of the troubles 
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under Aurungzeb. But the site is, in fact, 
immensely older. There are two ten%p;l|s in 
the one court, as so often happens, and ode is 
that of Vishwanath, with images of Nara- 
yana outside the door, while the other is to 
Afdhanari, a very very old and quite pre- 
Sankaracharyan dedication. The place 
has underground drainage, covered by flags, 
like Benares and Mauryan Pataliputra. 

A very interesting feature of the pilgrim- 
life, as one sees it in a spot like this, is its 
leisure and freedom for refined pursuits. 
Half an hour after arrival, when those 
whose duty it is to cook have taken up 
their work, all the others may be seen seat¬ 
ed, each little party round its own mat or 
carpet, deep in conversation, or listening to 
some one whose words are heard with evi¬ 
dent respect. It reminds one of the stories 
told of travellers in the Arabian Nights. 
These people are, some of them, merchants, 
some of them pilgrims; their packages are 
all bestowed under cover ; their animals 
are being fed and watered by their appoint¬ 
ed servants, and they themselves are ready 
for their meal, when it shall be announced. 
Meanwhile they are at no loss. Some 
one is telling a story, or reading from 
a book, or they are all absorbed in 
conversation. Thus far the men. The 
women are still threading their laborious 
way, doubtless, from shrine to shrine and 
salutation to salutation, and have not yet 
begun to think of comfort. But this civili¬ 
sation of the men reminds one, I do not 
know why, of merchant-civilisations every¬ 
where. It seems to belong to that stratum 
of evolution, and one’s thoughts are driven 
back on those scholars who say that long 
before the appearance of royal and military 
nationalities, the whole of the East was 
covered, more or less, with a great mer¬ 
chant organisation emanating from the 
Bharatas, and ramifying over the, then 
known world, a mercantile civilisation, 
which moreover, laid the foundation of all, 
that Europe has since gained of culture 
either moral or intellectual. Can it be 
that here, in this life, of which, as one sits 
on the stone window-seat overlooking the 
square at Gupta Kashi, one catches a 
glimpse, we have a surviving fragment of 
ttie Age of the Caravans ? Yonder, in the 
dharmsala opposite, sit the caravan-chiefs, 
and the talk they hold amongst themselves 


is of distant lands and the opportunities of 
trade, and is yet to build up results, in 
migrations of faiths and learning and cus¬ 
toms, of which they, talking, little dream. 
We are back in a distant aeon, and the 
nations of Europe and Asia that are to be 
born of the tendencies here at work, are 
still in the future. 

The road to Fatta Chatty, the Village 
of the Ruins, which is our next stopping- 
place, is of surpassing interest. A very 
short distance out of Gupta Kashi the way 
divides, for Akhi Math on the one side, and 
Kedar Nath on the other. Soon after this, 
we are in the midst of an old religious 
centre of great importance. On the hill 
opposite is Akhi Math, the present winter- 
seat of the Kedar Nath order of Sankara- 
charya. Here on this side is Nalla Chatty, 
with a temple which contains ancient Saivite 
remains,; ■g.Slv '.1 :' .1 lies of the greatage 
in sculptii •, B i*-1 i* and the rest. But 
the great thing is a memorial of some kind, 
perhaps a Jayastambha or Kirtistambha, 
as the people themselves suggest, which is 
evidently a curiously modified Buddhistic 
stupa. There is also a host of little temples 
which mark the transition from stupa to 
temple, and give us the link sought so long 
in the evolution of the Bengali temple. 
Most of the site is disused. The little 
temples have become meaningless to the 
villagers. I'here is a great dais or platform 
on which sacred memorials seem at some 
far. past time to have been crowded, and 
this reminds us of Komoleswar at Srinagar, 
where we have an example of the same 
kind. But the great feature of the place is 
an immense unenclosed terrace, representing 
the monastery-court or village-^qu.ire. which 
stands on the face of the hillside looking 
out over the valley, and having access to 
an old road from the riverside, which the 
villagers call the Gangarastha. Interesting 
things, amongst them a stone guddee, are 
scattered about and around this terrace. 
It has a swing, too, and doubtless is stm 
used for village-festivities. Ancient 1 ”® 
was vastly more coherent and organic than 
modern, and monastery or temple was the 
scene, not merely of prayer and meditation, 
but also of school and play, of bazaar and 
parliament, of drama and art and hospitah" 
ty. It U because they are the heirs of al 
these multifarious functions and activi't^'’- 
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^hat the ancient sites have to this day so 
complex an aspect, 

ChLis the front of Nalla Temple overhangs 
the river, while its opposite entrance is on 
the pilgrim-road. The whole sacred 
enclosure Ii 4 s between. I’he road now 
winds down into the valley, and it becomes 
evident from the character of the village- 
buildin^^s and farm-houses, as we pass, that 
there has been wealth and splendour, once 
upon a time, in this unknown place. 
Another feature of past glory that we notice 
jln‘'iigh<»ut this particutar district is the 
care of the water. The valleys are rich 
in springs and streams, and these are very 
carefully and skilfully engineered for irriga¬ 
tion and then made to debouch at convenient 
places for bathing and drinking, through 
old carved spring-heads. When this sign 
of advanced civilisation ceases, we may 
believe that we have passed beyond the 
influence of an old civic and monastic 
centre. On our return journey, in a very 
different part of the Himalayan kingdom, 

I was able to see the same thing again, at 
a place called Musaki Nau, between Pauri 
and Kotdwara. The care and worship of 
water is always in this country the mark of 
a deep and splendid civilisation. The 
worship of rivers has a new meaning for me 
since ( have made the Northern Pilgrimage. 

I can see now that it has had much to do 
with the preservation of drinking-water 
from defilement, and has expressed roj^al 
responsibility for checking of infection. 
Nalla, then may have been an early 
Buddhistic site. It is not unnatural that 
monasteries should give place to temples, 
although the true arrangement is undoubted¬ 
ly that which we now see at Bodh-Gaya, 
where the temple stands outside, and the 
monastery, in a place apart, guards it and 
cares for it. There Is a tendency, when 
learning grows dim, for monks to build a 
dirine in their own enclosure and conduct 
regular services there. This shrine, when 
the order has disappeared, falls to the care 
of the Brahmins or secular clergy, who thus 
acquire a vested interest in its maintenance. 
Hence we may find a temple where there 
was once a monastery. In this way we 
may account for the origin of Komoleswar 
ro Srinagar, and of Nalla Temple here, 
it is not so clear that Gupta Kashi 
Agastyamuni were also monastic, 


though it is not impossible. In these, the 
temple square has more of the PlacCy or 
civic element, and less of the sacerdotal 
and purely theological. 

When we have gone a few miles further 
and have passed through what seems to 
have been an old-time city of importance^ 
we come to Bhethu Chatty. Here there are 
two temples, standing together on the road¬ 
side, and an immense cluster on the opposite 
side. The two on the road itself are the 
older. One, the older of these again, is to 
Satya-Narayana. The other is to Birbhadra, 
or Siva. On the other side of the road, 
the main temple* is to Lakshmi^Nara- 
yana, and this adjoins a tank which 
has no less than seven small temple¬ 
like shrines on its sides. Altogether the 
small shrines dotted about the main temple 
of Lakshmi-Narayana here are twenty. 
There is also a curious monument with an 
inscription, which the people call a Kiriu 
stambha. All the temples and shrines are 
'Surmounted by amalokis. Going back to the 
temples of Satya-Narayana and Birbhadra, 
on the other side of the road, we find that 
there is in this case also a tank with many 
little shrines about it, down in the valley 
below, not far from the river. The 
Lakshmi-Narayana centre evidently imi¬ 
tated all this, at a later age. In three small 
shrines which are in a row behind Satya- 
Narayana and Birbhadra, with a large 
bo-tree beside them, I found one old Siva, 
and in all cases square water-courses. 
Amongst the small shrines clustered about 
Lakshmi-Narayana on the opposite side 
of the road, I found one small chaitya-like 
building covering a spring. The archi¬ 
tectural form, and the fact that on the 
lintel of the door is a medallion contain¬ 
ing Ganesh, would go to show that this 
is more ancient than the shrines near it, and 
perhaps belonged to the Birbhadra centre, 
before the Vaishnava movement of 
Ramanuja caused the building of a Lakshmi- 
Narayana temple here. The chaitya form 
cannot fail to suggest the Buddhist period.* 
Bhethu Chatty is part and parcel of some 
chapter in history, which, if it could be 
unravelled, would tell us much about a 
series of religious transitions through 
which the Himalayan peoples have passed, 
beginning with Buddhism, and ending 
with Vaishnavism, The centre of which 
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it forms a part may be said t 9 ‘ esctenij from 
Gupta Kashi on ;the south, to 
Chatty on the north, and even to include 
Akhi Math on the opposite side of the 
valley. This whole region has been the 
theatre of much religious and monastic 
history. 

Fatta Chatty, where we next passed 
the night, was only seven miles in all from 
Gupta Kashi. It was a very lovely place, 
with large mud and timber-built hou.ses, 
a stream with a mill-wheel, and one 
immense deodar. This is perhaps the place 
to speak of the architectural beauty of 
the chatties. The room we occupied 
at Fatta Chatty that night was the 
most perfectly proportioned chamber I 
have ever inhabited. It was large and 
low, with great beams of wood, open 
verandah-like windows with wide seats, 
and mud-floor. The social dignity, and 
something very like splendour, that are 
expressed in such, a building cannot be 
described. But Indian people are .so accus¬ 
tomed to architectural beauty in domestic 
buildings that it does not strike them, as 
it does one of long European associations. 
The palaces of kings in Europe would be 
proud to contain rooms as lovely as the 
rustic halls in these Himalayan villages. 
At Fatta we had special opportunities also 
for admiring the care spent on the springs 
and the fountain-heads. 

Our next stopping-place was Gouri Kumd. 
ten miles away. On the way, we passed 
Bhim and Rampur Chatties. We also 
passed Sone Prayag, a rude and dangerous- 
iooking bridge over a river-confluence. Here 
last year there was a good modern bridge, 
but it broke suddenly, under the weight 
of two hundred pilgrims who were all on 
it at the same moment. For it is said that 
never was there seen a year like the last, 
for the. multitude of the pilgrims. On the 
occasion in question, some forty or fifty 
were, it seems killed, and another forty 
or fifty maimed or injured. .Many of course 
‘escaped hurt altogether. Incredible as it 
sounds, the bridge has not yet been mended, 
and pilgrims have still to cross by some sort 
of makeshift contrivance. 

The scenery of this day’s stage was very 
fine."; We went throng long defiles of 
mountains, pine, fir arid Cedar clad. Gouri 
Kund itself is ancient and squalid. At least 


one pre-Sankaracharyan Siva may still be 
traced, and there is a tahk in a sacr^ square, 
ft is here that we find the hot springs that 
belong to Kedar Nath. The pavements 
speak of the age of the village, and though 
one looks upon them tenderly ftw this, one 
is not altogether reconciled thereby to their 
dirt and slush. 

Eight miles further is Kedar Nath itself. 
The road, on this final day, is terrible, 
especially the last four miles of steep 
ascent. Soon after leaving Gouri Kund 
a road branches off for Triyugi Narayan, 
evidently t{ie rival shrine of the Vaishnava 
period. At the foot of the hills the last 
chatty we pass is Rambarra, a damp 
exposed place where it would not be wise 
to pass the night, and this fact makes the 
final stage of the journey doubly hard for 
old or infirm persons. About the beauty 
of the scenery one could not say enough, 
but the difficulties of the climb ought not 
either to be forgotten. It is a dolorous 
stairway, as hard as life itself, in very 
truth, as the panda ruefully said to me, 
“.the way to Heaven !’’ .All this is forgotten 
however when at last we reach the uplands 
and begin to feel ourselves within measur¬ 
able distance of Kedar Nath. We are 
now amongst the wide turf-covered 
tablelands, and the flowers begin to 
abound, as in some paradise of Mogul 
painters. At every step, we pass or are 
passed by other pilgrims. The eagerness 
round and about us is indescribable. At 
last comes the moment when the temple 
is visible for the first time. A shout goes 
up from our carriers and others, and many 
prostrate themselves. We press forward, 
more rapidly than before. It is even now 
a mile or so to the village. But at last we 
arrive, and entering find that the shrine 
itself stands at the end of the long avenue¬ 
like street, with the mountain and glacier 
rising sheer behind it, as if all India 
converged upon Kedar Nath as its northern 
point, and all roads met at the sacred feet 
of the Lord of Mountains. Probably, when 
first the temple was built in this spot, it 
was actually on the edge of the glacier, 
which in all these centuries has retreated 
only to a distance of less than a mile. We 
had made great efforts to reach oar goal 
on a Monday, for this is held a great 
bendson' in visiting a shrine of Siva. But 
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when we arrived, it was the middle ol the 
day, and the temple was closed till the 
evening ^rati. As the afternoon tended, 
the cold blue mists came dpwh from the 
mountains, enwrapping everything; and 
one sat out in the village street, watching 
cowled forms, in their brown kombots, 
pacing back and forth through the mist 
before the tight-shut doors. Suddenly we were 
called to see the arati. Darkness had fallen, 
but the mists had gone, and the stars and the 
snows were clear and bpight. Lights were 
biasing and bells clanging within the temple, 
and we stood without, amongst the watch¬ 
ing people. As the lights ceased to swing, 
and the arati ended, a shout of rapture 
went up from the waiting crowd. Then 
the cry went out to clear the road, and 
the rush of the pilgrims up the steep steps 
began. What a sight was this! On and 
on, up and up, they came, crowding, breath¬ 
less, almost struggling, in their mad anxiety 
to enter the shrine, reach the image, and 
at the last, by way of worship, to bend 
forward and touch with the heart, the sacred 
point of the mountain ! For this half¬ 
embrace is what the worship consists of 
at Kedar Nath. They poured in at the 
great south door, out by the east. On 
and on, up and up, one had not dreamt 
the place contained so many people as 
now psfnted forward to obtain entrance. 
Suddenly, from one of the door-keepers I 
heard an exclamation of pity, and then he 
stooped and tenderly lifted a little bent old 
woman, bowed down under the weight of 
years, who had lost her footing in the crowd 
and might have fallen and been trodden 
underfoot. It was one of the sights of a life 
time, to stand there, in the black darkness at 
the top of the steps, and watch the pilgrims 
streaming in. It seemed as if all India 
lay stretched before One, and Kedar Nath 
were its apex, while from all parts every¬ 
where, by every road, one could see the 
people streaming onward, battling forward, 
climbing their way up, all for what?—for 
nothing else than to touch God ! 

We had a wonderful walk next day, to 
the glaciers and the heights, for a while 
und some of us rested on a hillside, listening 
Jo the perpetual muffled boom of. the ava¬ 
lanches, Jts they ceaselessly broke and tell 
nom some part or other of the great ice- 
mass to' ffle north, “yes," said the pea^tit 


who guided us, ffloughtfuUy, as be stood 
gasing With us at the glacier. “It looks'aii 
if it stodd perfectly still. But realty it iSiS 
moving, like any other river!” The great 
temple ihoked small and distant now, like 
a village-church, and only the towering 
heights seemed grand enough for the wor¬ 
ship of God. We felt this still- more 
when we stood and looked up at the 
vast snowy expanse that they call the 
Mahaprasthan, the Great Release. For 
the Pandava story culminates at Kedar 
Nath, and we are shown the very road by 
which Yudhisthira gnd his brothers and the 
Lady Draupadi went, on that last great 
journey by which they reached the «id. 
Others since then have followed them, it is 
said, and have signed their names, at the 
last, on a great rock-face that stands on 
the way. We made our way there, and 
sure enough we found numbers of trisuls 
drawn in white and black and red, in 
wavering lines, some of them, as if by hands 
that shook with age, and some of them 
strong and firm, but all, if the country¬ 
folk are to be believed, the autographs of 
those who felt that desire was ended, and 
the supreme renunciation theirs to make. 
“For the shastras,” say those who know, 
“make man free of society at two places, 
Kedar Nath and Allahabad.” Surely Allah¬ 
abad must once have been very beautiful 1 

The site of Kedar Nath is very old. 
There is a temple of Satya-Narayana built 
over a spring, in the village-street. There 
is also a tiny chapel, containing the nine 
forms ol Devi. There are pre-Sankara- 
charyan Sivas, also, and square water¬ 
courses, dotted about the central shrine. 
On the whole it would seem as if, at the 
period commonly referred to as the visit of 
Sankaracharya. Satya-Narayana had been 
superseded by Siva as the principal deity. 
And the Oevi-worship which was probably 
still older than Satya-Narayana remained 
henceforth side by side with it, in a similar 
subordination. This question, of the order 
in which its pre-Sankaracharyan phases 
succeeded one another, is the great enut 
of the story of Hinduism! 

The carving round the doorway of 
the temple is evidently ancient, and the 
ornament conrfsts of HinduiUtic figures'of 
gods and kings contained in niches, not 
unlike those which emttain Buddhas, in the 
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last of the art-periods at Ajanta, This 
would pre-dispose us to assign 
between the expulsion from Gandhara 
751, and the year 1000 A.D., leaning some¬ 
what to the latter, because of the very 
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manifest decadence in style. We must 
remember that the importance of Kedar 
Nath as a place of pilgrimage has always 
kept it in touch with the Plains, and that 


at the same time there seems never to have 
been any Mohammedan invasion of these 
Himalayan valleys. These facts explain 
why it is possible to find in this remote 
spot an important link between older 
Buddhistic and later Hindu sculpture. 

Above all, Kedar Nath is the shrine of the 
Sadhus. As in the days of Buddhism, so in 
those of Sankaracharya, and as then so 
also now, the yellow robe gleams and 
glistens in all directions. There is no 
begging, for the sadabratas supply all the 
wants of monastic visitors. But there is 
a world of enthusiasm, and still the tradi¬ 
tion goes amongst them that Kedar Nath is 
a place of good omen for sannyasis, for here 
came Sankaracharya and falling into 
samadhi died ! 

It was the second day of our stay when 
an old man who had been seriously ill for 
many months, reached the place and made 
his darsana. He had ended his journey, 
and hastened to fulfil his vow within the 
hour. But scarcely had he done so, barely 
had he ceased from prayer, not yet was the 
rapture of achievement abated, when the 
battle was declared for him to be finished, 
and in the bright morning air, with long 
sighing breaths, his soul went forth. Such 
is the benediction with which the Lord of 
Mountains lays His hand upon His own ! 

Nivedita of Rk. -V. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 


THE SUKERAGIST MOVEMENT. 
Woman in the East and the West. 

HE very structures of the civilisations 
of Europe and India are so different 
from each other, that it is exceedingly 
difficult, if not absolutely impossible, for 
people born and brought up under one of 
these civilisations to correctly understand 
and appreciate the larger social and politi¬ 
cal movements of the other. The European, 
for instance, very rarely understands the real 
meaning and significance of the present 
ferment in India. He reads it in the light 
of his European experiences; and knowing 
that in Europe revolutionary unrest has 


always been intimately associated with 
some deep economic causes, he at once 
rushes to the conclusion that this so-called 
unrest in India also must have at its back 
a similar cause. He has heard of the extreme 
poverty of the Indian masses, and naturally 
thinks that this poverty is the root of this 
ferment. Even your own people, trained in 
English schools, and deriving their culture 
from the study of European life and though* 
more than that of their own country and 
nation, have very frequently Interpreted 
Indian movements in the light of European 
psychology. These have all overlooked, i* 
seems .to me, the simple fact that wealth 
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and material possessions have not that 
value in India as these have had lor almost 
countless centuries in Europe. H ever there 
was a people who knew and realised that 
man liveth not by bread alone, it was, I 
think, the Hindu. Plain living and high 
thinking, an almost forgotten ideal in our 
modern civilisation, is still a living rule of 
life among your people. You have always 
been a race of idealists : and nothing really 
disturbs the calm dignity of your lives as 
long as you are able to keep your ideals in 
tact. This idealism perm^eatcs all your social 
and political relations. It is this which 
contributes to the peace and grandeur of 
your domestic life. Every rose has its 
thorn, and every light its shadow : so even 
your life and institutions are not without 
their defects. But even these have not 
destroyed the original ideas of the race. 

To the superficial European observer, 
the position of woman in India seems to 
be very low. Judged by our modes of life, 
it is very low, no doubt. But is ours the 
highest ? There arc people even among 
liuropeans who do not quite think that it 
is so. And they are among the very best 
of {mr civilisation. Tolstoy, for instance, 
declared, almost as a protest against the 
so-called equality of the sexes which has 
been increasingly insisted upon here, in 
England espectallv, ever since Mill wrote 
his epoch-making book on “ I'he Subjection 
of VVomen”—that (iod made one law for 
man, the law of labour: and another for 
woman, the law maternity. And, if what 
lolstoy says be true, then surely, you in 
India seem to have kept God’s law much 
better than what we are doing, at any rate, 
at the present time. I am not sure, really, 
that we ever had, in Europe, especially 
after the decline of our old Catholic ideals, 
a higher ideal of womanhood than yours. 
Even our ancient Chivalry centred round 
man’s phy.sica! prowess and courage and 
woman’s beauty and love. The romance of 
maidenhood had, therefore, a most wonder¬ 
ful play and development in Europe, when 
the beautiful maid was the main inspiration 
uf most of our noblest deeds ; but we have 
hjul but little in the way of the romance 
motherhood, outside, of course, our reli¬ 
gious literature and art. The Madonna is 
inimitable work; but the Madonna re¬ 
presents more a religious than an active social 


ideal* Though it must be recogni.sed that 
the worship of Mary, and especially Mary 
with her divine child, did influence the ideals 
of maternity, and helped to raise the 
maternal functions very considerably, all 
over Christendom; and even today we 
see iu influence in Italy and other conti¬ 
nental countries where Roman Catholicism 
is still a living force. But in spite of the 
healthy influences that Catholicism was 
able to exert upon European society in this 
respect, trying to invest the relations 
between the sexes here with a superb spiri¬ 
tual element, woman, though loved and 
petted and wooed and served by our men, 
has never been honoured among us in the 
way she has been, I thin^, in India. Our 
Deity represents the male-principle only: 
the only woman we have had in our religi¬ 
ous scheme is the Mother of God. But she 
is not the wife of God. The conjugal 
relation has never been deified in our religi¬ 
ous consciousness. On the contrary, it has 
been indirectly condemned as essentially 
carnal. Pangs of child-birth, according to 
Hebraico-Christian tradition, are a punish¬ 
ment permanently meted out to humanity 
for the transgressions of the first parents. 
In your religion, however, the sex-relation 
has been idealised in a way absolutely 
unknown to our hi.story and culture. 
Modern science, * the romance of biology 
and physiology, has just started rehabili¬ 
tating the sex-idea and the sex-function 
among us, and, thereby, even to impart an 
element of poetry and idealism to these, 
which you, in India, had from your ancient 
religion. Your highest religious synthesis 
presents the Deity not as representing 
merely the male-principle, but equally also 
the female-principle. And it is significant 
that in your scheme of the universe, the 
active principle is really not the male, not 
the Purusha, but the Female, the Prakriti. 
The idea of power and domination is 
associated, thus, not with man but with 
woman. Man’s power and activities are 
only apparent, but not real: the woman's 
on the other hand, are not apparent but 
real. And here, it seems, your spiritual 
insight peered into the very soul‘of creation. 
Nature always works her greatest schemes 
in secret. Prakriti is Nature but Nature 
not merely working in matter but equally 
working also in man. Prakriti is the name 
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of the energising, t)ie ‘'{eitu^, principle in 
creation. Woman is the prototype of f^t^riti. 
Man is the prototype of I’uriisha. Logically, 
Purusha is before Prakrit!; hut it is only 
a logical but has no chronological 

priority. Logically, again, Purusha I? 
superior to Prakrit!: but logic and actual¬ 
ity anS'not the same. And, actually, there¬ 
fore, there is neither superiority nor 
inferiority, nor even any equality or inequal¬ 
ity, between the two. These questions, 
in fact, never arise in regard to the parts 
of an organic whole. Purusha and 
Prakriti constitute one organic whole. 
They are differentiated, but never separated, 
from each other. They are mutually 
interdependent. They mutually supplement 
each other. And where two entities are 
mutually dependent upon each other, are 
so constituted that the one is perpetually 
imperfect without the other, and both 
joined together, form one organic whole, 
there the question of equality or inequality 
or of superiority or inferiority, dependence 
or independence, can never arise. To 
raise any such questions in regard to such 
entities, is to ignore the very fundamental 
nature and constitution of these entities. 
If 1 understand it aright, this seems to me 
the underlying philosophy tha' has hitherto 
dominated your national ideals of the 
man-and-woman relation. 

» « e « 

The Cult of the Mother and the 
Cult of the Maiden. 

The especial ideals that have, from very 
ancient times, regulated this relation among 
you has created a great and holy cult, the 
cult of the mother, in your country. In 
Europe, as 1 have already said, these ideals 
have developed what may be called, though 
in a* much looser way, the cult of the 
maiden. I do not forget, that the Hindu 
too has his own cult of the maiden. But 
there is a wide difference between our cult 
of. maidenhood and yours. You worship 
the maiden as the promise of coming 
motherhood: yOu see in her the future 
mother. Our cult of the maiden is not 
tike this ; we see in the maiden, not the 
future mother, though of course, she will 
be dne, in due timecr-but the future wife. 
B^th the cult of the mother and the cult 
Of the maiden among you are - centred 


around the functions and ideals of mater¬ 
nity. We hav^, practically, no cult of the 
mother; and o^ cult of the maiden has 
jpown out of our ideas of the nuptial 
function and relation. The maiden is the 
most important person in -our society; it 
is she who is most sought after, most petted 
and courted, and both the wife and the 
mother have to give way to her. She is 
an “unappropriated blessing,” a prize 
which men strive to secure. In olden times 
she played the role of the queen in out 
tournaments : now she plays the same role 
in our social functions. The wife is some¬ 
body’s “property”, she has been “appro¬ 
priated" by some one : the mother has had 
her day, and is more or less of a pensioner 
in social life, retired from active service 
and they both must give way to the maiden. 
And when woman is placed at her best 
and highest as maiden, and in this way, 
as a person to be wooed, a prize to be won, 
a blessing to be appropriated, she naturally 
receives a kind of homage which she does 
not get among people who emphasise, in 
their ideas and ideals of womanhood, not 
her maidenhood but essentially her mother¬ 
hood. The desire to please, dominates the 
attitudes and activities of the wooer 
towards the wooed. The very uncertainties 
of his position, make him excessively 
mindful of little courtesies. He is perpe¬ 
tually on the look out to render some little 
service to the object of his wooing. II 
she drops her handkerchief, he is the 
first to stoop down to pick it up. H she 
is going for a drive, he rushes to lend her 
his hand to help her to get into her 
carriage. He yearns for feeling the perfume 
of her breath, or the touch of her fingers ! 
Her nearness sends a thrill through his 
frame! And these are the realities that 
originally stood at the back, if wot ol all, 
in any case, of most of the chivalric ways 
of the European male in his dealings with 
his womenkind. In social history and evo¬ 
lution, conventionalities or customs that 
have titeir original in one relation of life, ia 
one kind of psychological conditions, often¬ 
times extend to other relations also, and, 
thus; become a general code of social 
conduct, And, therefore, this so-called 
chivalry of the European r ces, that had its 
origin, . clearly, first in the desire 
please, noble dames and lovely maidens, 
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oftentimeo in course M wooit^ them, and, 
next m the natural anxiety of all truly 
[leroic person* to help the weak and the 
helpless, became gradually a common 
matter of social courtesy, a form of noblesse 
oblige- The real value of all this chivalry, 
as a sign and symbol of the European man’s 
true estimate of his woman, must, however, 
be sought for in the history of it* origin, 
and not in the sphere or manner of its 
subsequent use and application. It had 
itsorigin in sex-reference.^ When it became 
a mere rule of social life, and the original 
sex-reference no longer consciously worked 
behind it, it symbolised another sentiment, 
namely the natural pleasure and duty of 
the strong to serve and help the weak. 
Originally, chivalry bent its knees before 
woman, drawn by her beauty : subsequently, 
it commenced to continue the same service 
to her, moved by pity for her weakness. 
It did not openly declare that the woman 
was weak, but only looked upon her as 
“a delicate little creature.” The age of 
chivalry was • the age of great physical 
strength, and equally of great social service, 
in and through which this physical strength 
found its highest satisfaction and fulfilment. 

I he strong took as much pride and pleasure 
in fighting the strong as in serving the 
weak. The service of woman,—of “the 
weaker sex”, became, thus, a common 
feature of mediaeval manners in Europe. 
In rendering all this apparent homage to 
woman, European chivalry, however, put 
a prominent badge of rudimentary infe¬ 
riority upon womanhood. She represents 
among us, therefore, the weaker sex. 1 do 
not know if you have anything like this, 
nut “weaker sex," in your native language 
and literature,* And because woman was 
'■'giirded, and openly acclaimed, as the 
weaker sex, she became an object of some 
tender regard j and, as if to compensate 
net for this weakness and inferiority, the 
generous European mail commenced, when 
she became mated to him, to call her his 
better half." -Indeed, a careful analysis 
ft our life ana customs, would seem to 
prove that the position tvhich woman has 
hitherto occupied in pur Western civilisa¬ 
tion, has been essentially based upon pity, 

In Sanskrit we have Abaia as an equivalent of 
'"r waifew* in English.—Ed. JIf. 
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upon . kindness for the weak, upon natudil 
sex-instinct, hallowed no doubt, by refined 
poetry and delicate romance, but still not 
appreciably spiritualised by higher religion. 
Of course, humanity being an organic 
whole, it exists every Where, among all tbp 
races of men, in all its wholeness or fulnesk, 
—^in some expressed more fully than 
perhaps in others, but no jot or tittle of 
this fullness is absent from any man or any 
race. So, in Europe also there has been 
the growth of truly spiritual ideals in the 
raan-and-woman relation, as in India also 
there is a good deal of carnalism and 
brutality in many a man’s view of his 
womenkind. f do not deny all this. What 
I mean to emphasise here is, not the 
presence of exceptions in either of these 
civilisations, but the things that are pre¬ 
dominant in these two great world- 
cultures. 

If, thus, in Europe, as I have tried to 
point out in the above, ideas concerning 
woman have taken the form of what f have 
called the cult of the maiden; in India, 
and particularly among the Hindus, these 
have created what may well be called, 
the cult of the mother. In Europe, a 
stranger meeting a woman, would call 
her “Miss”, if she is young, or ‘’madam’’, 
if she is elderly. I'he former is a contrac¬ 
tion of mistress, and the latter is derived 
from French, ma, my and dome, lady, 
which in Latin is mea dontina. In neither of 
these addre.s.ses you find any reference to 
the fundamental function of womanhood, 
as recognised by the Hindu, the function, 
namely, of maternity. But in India, 
among the Hindus, it is the dominating 
idea of the concept woman. The holiest of 
the holy Brahmin in Southern India, 
I am assured, feels absolutely no hesi¬ 
tation in addressing an unknown Pariah 
woman, one of the so-called "un¬ 
touchable” castes, as “Amma" or mother. 
This mother is the ordinary way of address¬ 
ing women of all ages and classes in India, 
by those who are not related to them. In 
no coOntry in our civilisation, have we, so 
far as I know, any text similar to that well- 
known Sanskrit injunction,— “Look upon 
other people’s wives as your mother.” And 
where this is the central conceptiph of man 
rejgarding the woman, quite a diffe^t 
kind of social etiquette-mdist nedtissatily 
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grow in the relations between the two 
sexes. Mother is not a person thwts^s to 
be wooed, but only to be worshipped. ‘Her 
affection and her love is assured, and endures 
irrespective of our acts or attitudes towards 
her. This affection has not to be earned 
by little services. Like all the great things 
of nature, like the air that we breathe and 
live upon, like the warmth of the sun which 
is the support of the life both of animals 
and vegetables, like the light of day that 
lights our path, like all these elementals, 
the mother’s love comes naturally to us for 
its own self-fulfilment, and, in realising 
itself, at the same time it blesses us too. 
There is a freedom of the heart born of 
absolute and unsha en and unshakable confi¬ 
dence in her love, in all our relations with 
our mother. And this freedom absolves us of 
the ordinary formalities of the other social 
relations. A young man or woman may 
even desire that the object of his or her 
love, the maiden or man whom they may 
be wooing, may be overtaken with some 
great calamity with a view to give them 
an opportunity of rendering loving service 
or proving the strength of their affections. 
But what son or daughter ever desires 
that the mother should be ill so that she 
might receive proof of their love? Yet 
this service the mother gets whenever she 
actually stands in need of it. The women 
in India are treated similarly. Met^ make 
no fuss about them, do not vie with one 
another to give them small tokens of their 
regard. But all the same, there is the same 
respect for womanhood, as you find in any 
other country. Indeed, it seems that the 
Hindu has carried his regard for the gentler 
sex even far beyond the plane of humanity, 
rhe father chastists the boy and sometimes 
with apparent cruelty, but social decorum 
forbids the application of the same chastise¬ 
ment to the girl. She is to be reared with 
tenderness, educated with care, protected 
with sleepless vigilance, but never to be 
chastised. There are wife-beaters in India 
as there are in England ; but in neither 
country do they represent in anv way the 
general social ideal. But while it is 
cowardice to strike a woman here, it is 
irreligton in India. The female of every 
species is almost ati object of reverence to 
the Hindu. The Hindu who offers animal 
sacniices to his gods/biHs the male animals 


only, never the females. The meat of He-goat 
is permissible food to those who take meat 
but not of the she-goat. So it is with the 
poultry. The drake may be killed and 
eaten and the gander, but never the duck 
or the goose. And all this shows the deep 
regard of the Hindu for the functions of 
motherhood. And the entire relation 
between the two sexes in Hindu society is 
regulated by this primary sentiment. 

In India, therefore, they seem to have 
realised from of old the truth of Tolstoy’s 
dictum that God made one law for man. 
the law of labour, and another for woman, 
the law of maternity. And the moment 
you accept this dictum, the sphere of 
activities of the two sexes at once divides 
of itself. The home becomes the dominion 
of the one, and the field, the market, the 
Court, the Exchange, dominion of the other. 
The woman’s proper sphere becomes her 
family. It is here that she must not only 
find the legitimate field of her activities, 
but also seek for all her enjoyments. Nature 
has so made woman that she cannot 
spend all the hours of her day or every 
day in her month in out-door occupations 
or amusements. Rest, quiet, freedom from 
worry and hurrv, work and recreation that 
soothe but do not excite or irritate the 
nerves, all these are absolute physiological 
needs of the woman who is to be a mother. 
In primitive culture, men and women 
worked together, sometimes even the iiarcler 
and more toilsome duties of life being 
placed upon the shoulders of the won>an. 
But as civilisation advances the sphere of 
activities of the sexes is gradually divided, 
the woman becoming more and more the 
mistress of the house and the man the 
master of all outer concerns, d'o break up 
this division seems almost like a relapse 
into barbarism and primitive culture. 

Woman under M<»dern Kconomic 
Pressure. 

But whether we like it or not, the old 
ideals and conditions of woman’s, life are 
being rapidly broken up under the relentless 
pressure of modern industrialism. I 
situation is, I think, not as yet so hopeless 
in India as it undoubtedly is in Europe or 
.America. And this is due to the old joint 
family system which has not been conv 
pletely brokeit up yt* in India. B 
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‘ conciernned, no doubt, by our copy-book 
i economists as a great economic evil, being 
i the nursery of lazy drones. But lazy drones 
! are to be found in every community eastern 
or western, but only among the wealthier 
classes. We have them even in England 
without the joint-family system. There is 
hardly a wealthy family in this country 
who have not men and women who sow not 
vet they reap, who weave not but are yet 
dressed in all the glories of our changing 
fashions. But the masses^ whether here or 
n India, have reallj* no drones in their 
familv-hive, for the simple reason that they 
cannot afford to have them. Phe poor 
Indi.'in family compelled to live literally 
from hand to mouth, cannot support any 
lazy drones. But the joint-family system 
helps there to protect the indi\iduals, and 
specially the women and the children, from 
that cruel economic pressure which is 
manifestly breaking up western family-life 
and destroying both the manhood and the 
womanhood of the European races. Every 
man, and every woman also, in the Indian 
: joint-family has to work hard to help to keep 
the family pot boiling. But love usually 
inspires their labours; and wherever in 
any joint economic effort or struggle, the 
natural human affections stand as the 
inspiring and the regulative force, there is 
always a natural and uplifting rivalry 
between the workers as to who should 
bear the heaviest burden and do the 
hardest work. Where labour is regu¬ 
lated by human affections, the State has 
no need to interfere with it in the interest 
of the young and the weak. Under the 
co-operative system of the joint-family, the 
head of the family is practically the 
employer of labour, and the general fore¬ 
man of works. And where one’s father 
or husband or brother is one’s employer 
and foreman, and where the fruits of one’s 
labours go to the common purse of the 
family, out of which the normal wants of 
all are equally supplied, there must neces- 
^^rily grow an almost perfect system of 
division of labour, each individual being 
put to do not merely that which he or she 
'8 best able to do economically, which is 
fbe economic principle of division of labour, 
'•I ur being permitted to do only just as 
ntuch as fie or she can undertake consist- 
ently with the requirements of personal 


health and happiness, which, indeed, is 
really the higher ethical principle of 
division of labour, fhe joint-family system, 
working under the impulse of natural 
human affections, thus works out the 
principle of division of labour not only 
economically but morally also. Under 
conditions Such as these, the individual can 
hardly be reduced to the position of a 
mere economic factor, a machine or instru¬ 
ment for the production of commodity; 
and neither woman nor child has to earn 
their bread in the sense in which they have 
to do so in an essentially competitive and 
capitalist economic system. In India the 
solidarity of the family-life has been largely 
kept up, and with it the natural division 
of the respective spheres of activities of the 
two sexes has so far been practically main¬ 
tained, in the economic held. How long 
it will he preserved under tne impact of 
modern western industrialism and capital¬ 
ism, it is difficult to say. In Europe and 
America, however, it has been almost com¬ 
pletely broken up. 

And it IS partly due to the social economy 
that has prevailed in western countries for 
ages past, and partly, no doubt, to their 
present competitive capitalist system. 
Indeed, this capitalist system could not 
have possibly grown so rapidly arid 
luxuriantly here if the very structure of 
European society had not been essentially 
individualistic. 1 he joint-family system 
is almost unknown in Europe. Our law 
of primogeniture has long since destroyed 
the fundamental solidarity of the family- 
life, as it is known under the joint-family 
system. Even the natural affections, 
deprived of the support that the community 
of economic interests lends to them in 
countries where the joint-family system 
obtains, have become naturally enfeebled, 
and are, therefore, easily liable to break 
down under the economic strain of bur 
industrial civilisation. This economic 
struggle and competition have developed 
a spirit of independence and a special code 
of economic honour which deter people 
from receiving financial help or support 
even from their own flesh and blood, until 
at any rate it comes in the form of an 
unexpected inheritance or legacy. And 
the need thus imposed upon each indivi¬ 
dual to work for what is called ^ 
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independence, which means r¥atly a^ivate 
bankins account, has rendered it "alSwst 
impossible to maintain the old and 
healthy division in the respective spheres of 
labour of men and women. The only form 
of cu-operritive labour between man and 
woman know n in the West is in the 
husband-and-wife-relation. But the in¬ 
creasing difficulties in the way of women 
getting married and having a home and 
family of their own, have considerably 
narrowed the field of this co-operation. 
Driven, therefore, by cruel economic needs, 
women are increasingly invading the field 
of work hitherto exclusively occupied by 
men. It is really not of their own choos¬ 
ing. They are simply driven to do so 
by economic forces that are continually 
bearing down on them, with such 
cruel disregard of their physical and 
physiological, as well as of their intellectual 
and moral peculiarities. Thus has grown 
up a keen rivalry between the sexes here. 
And wherever there is such rivalry between 
one section of the community and another., 
there the stronger section invariably put up 
all kinds of exaggerated claims to natural 
superiority over their weaker competitors 
trying to claim a new recognition and 
status. The so-called classes have every¬ 
where denied to the masses those superior 
intellectual and moral capacities that 
tlMy have claimed , as an almost original 
endowment for themselves. The governing 
classes have similarly always denied to the 
governed the capacity to manage their 
own afiairs. Upon the denial of these 
superior and specific virtues and natural 
aptitudes to their rivals, the favoured 
few in every country and in every age have 
sOtight to base their moral authority or 
predominance over those who are below 
them. So men, too, in our civilisation, 
have long tried to justify the exclusion of 
women from every sphere of economic 
activities where the latter has shown a 
desire to enter into inconvenient competition 
lOith their erstwhile “lords and masters”, 
on the ground that they are naturally 
inferior to the stronger sex not only in 
physique, but also in intellect and morals. 

Twe “Rights of Wombn” Movembht. 

The “Rights of Women Movement” in 
Europe ettme as a protest against these 


pretensions of the singer S«*, .and the 
position of intellectual and fconomic 
inferiority to which the women were relegat¬ 
ed. Female education in the true sense of 
the terilu having for its object the fulleist 
development of the liuiimn personality by 
the highest cultivation of every individual’s 
intellectual and moral capacities, is as 
much a new thing in Europe as it is in 
India. Fifty years ago, even here, women 
were trained simply to discharge their 
functions as wives and mothers. They had 
no entrance into the universities. Even 
to-day. they are admitted to the examina¬ 
tions for degree in some of the universities 
only on sufferance. In Society they enjoyed 
always a certain amount of freedom, and 
the women of the higher classes had to 
acquire certain so-called accomplishtnent, 
the object of which was to fit them for thcii 
social duties. But the woman’s personality 
was never fully recognised. It was against 
this state of things that John Stuart Mill 
raised his protest in his historic essay on 
the Subjection of Women. John Stuart Mill 
was a child of the eighteenth century 
Illumination. His protest against the 
subjection of women was based upon the 
general philosophy of individual freedom 
of that Illumination. The position of 
wpman had hitherto been regulated by 
status, and , their duties and functions 
determined entirely by their place In 
Society. It was practically the application 
of the old pagan view of society to the 
case of women. Christianity had freed 
man from the pagan rule of status. The 
Lutheran protest had set up his claims to 
the rights of personality. I he French 
Revolution bad carried that propaganda to 
its logical conclusion by asserting the 
dogma of the equality of man, which found 
concrete expression in the declaration of 
the rights of man. The movement for the 
rights of women came as a necessary 
sequence to all this. 

■The Suffragist is thus quite a legitimate 
child of our modem Western civilisation. 
Even the so-called SuHragette, who breaks 
windows, hunts Cabinet Ministers, chains 
herself to chairs and pillars at public 
meetings with a view to protect herself 
against summary ejection, and who 
eagerly gpti to prison with a view -to force 
her rights upon the attention of the public. 
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—is only walking in the footsteps Of those 
who have built up the present free political 
institutions of Europe. If 'she has declared 
a mild war against constituted authority, 
it is only tyhat the men who stand for that 
authority to-day had themselves done, with 
infinitely greater violence and fury, at one 
time, to secure what they called their just 
rights. No representation, no taxation : 
this is a fundamental principle of the 
politics of European democracy. The 
structure of European society being what 
it is, it is a necessary political principle 
nere. And if it be so, the woman pay 
taxes as well as the men, why then should 
they not have the same franchise as is 
enjoyed by the men ? The question is 
simply unanswerable. In fact, those who 
have tried to answer it, in the recent debate 
in the House of Commons on the Women's 
Suffrage Bill, have actually shifted that 
old basis of democracy. Mr. F. E. Smith 
did not hesitate to say that “Votes were 
to the sword exactly what bank-notes 
were to gold—the one was effective only 
because the other was believed to be 
behind it.” In other words, the old 
principle of no representation no taxation, 
has been substituted to-day by the new 
principle enunciated here by Mr. Smith, 
namely, no sword, no votes. And whether 
the women succeed or they fail, this new 
principle offers an ample justification to all 
the militant methods of the Suffragists. 

But modern European democracy will 
have to grant the franchise to woman 
sooner or later. They cannot refuse it 
without altering the very fundamental 
basis upon which it has built itself up. The 
basis of our democracy is the doctrine or 
dogma of rights. Indeed, the whole of our 
tnodern civilisation is built upon this 
dogma. Ever since the Lutheran protest, 
Christendom has been engaged in securing 
ds rights. We started with claiming our 
right of private judgment in matters of 
laith. It was the charter of our intellectual 
Ireedora. To this we owe all our marvell¬ 
ous achievements in scientific research, 
From religion we gradually commenced 
>0 apply this dogma to politics, and called 
•hose forces into being which broke out 
with such fury in the French Revolution. 
And for the last hundred years and more 
wc have been carrying on this stupe 
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struggle, now in one department of fife and 
now in another ; and we are still very far^ 
indeed, from the end of it. In economiice 
and industry, labour is asserting its rights 
against capital. In society, the masses 
are asserting their rights against the classes. 
In politics and administration, the ruled ate 
asserting their rights against the rulers, and 
the woman against men. Even the peace 
and harmony of family life has been 
attacked by this dogma; and the wife is 
claiming her right against the husband, 
and even the rights of children are not 
inlrequently sought to be enforced against 
their parents. And the inevitable result 
of it all is a general disruption of all the 
old social and moral bonds that at one 
time contributed to the peace and progress 
of Society. 

Working out our Karma. 

In and through all this, however, Europe 
is only working out her own accumulated 
Karma. The finer spirits among u.s, whether 
of men or women, do not like this struggle. 
But they cannot avoid it. To try to avoid 
it would mean, in the present state of our 
society, decadence and death. For Europe, 
this struggle is the fulfilment of the very 
law of life and progress. Our way lies 
through this desert. The old basis of 
society was everywhere status. But though 
the rule of status secured, at an early stage 
of social evolution, the stability of the social 
order, and thereby made social progress 
possible; after a certain point it became 
a positive hindrance to that progress itself. 
Status secured peace, but sacrificed person¬ 
ality. It reduced the human individual to a 
mere part and limb of the social organism, 
and denied thus to man as man and 
woman as woman, an end unto themselves. 
It stamped out what may be called the 
dynamic element of social evolution, and 
brought on a state of more or less social 
stagnation. Status was the earliest formula 
of association between individual members 
of society. But in social evolution we 
require fresh formulas and principles of 
association at every progressive stage. The 
formula or principle of one stage 
cannot meet the needs of another, a 
later and a higher stage. The protest 
against ^is old formula of status, thus 
became necessary. The individual had to 
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be freed from the trammels of Socieyf and 
set upon the basis of his own personality. 
The formula of status thus was replaced 
by that of right. From status to right, this 
has been the course of social and ethical 
evolution here in Europe. 

Right, however, offers really no social 
synthesis. It is the word of an anti¬ 
thesis. It is the cry of a protest. It is a 
forrnula, not of association, but of separa¬ 
tion and isolation. It is a principle of 
differentiation and not of integration. 
Both differentiation and integration are 
nece^ry processes of organic evolution. 
Social evolution is equally subject to 
these processes. Thus every differentiation 
must be followed by a fresh integration 
in which the evolutionary process is com¬ 
pleted. No differentiation can be an end 
unto itself. It must work up for its own 


annihilation in a higher integration. The 
doctrine of right has not j^et done so, and 
therefore, it has given rise to all this strife 
and unrest in European society. Right 
must be succeeded and supplanted by 
duty. For, from status, through right, to 
duty, this is really the full schema of social 
and ethical progress, as it has been reveaU 
ing itself in European history and experi¬ 
ence. In India, among the Hindus, I know, 
society advanced directly front status to 
duly, without the intervening protest of 
right. But the course of social evolution 
has been different among the European 
races. Here, so far, we have advanced 
from status to right, the conception of dutv 
has yet to supercede this dogma of right. 
Until that is done, all our present conflicts 
must continue. 

E. Willis. 


INDIAN SHIPPING IN THE TIME OF AKBAR* 


D uring the period of Moghal Monarchy 
when the political unity of India 
was nearly attained after the lapse 
of centuries, an imperial naval establish¬ 
ment was founded and efficiently maintain¬ 
ed epecially in Bengal, the home of Indian 
ship-building. 

Previous to Akbar, we have hardly any 
record of Indian naval activity except 
perhaps the two exploits of Babar, the one 
in 1528 A.D. when Babar fought a naval 
battle on the Ganges near Kanouj in which 
he seized about 30 or 40 of the enemy’s 
boats and the other achieved on the Gogra 
on which the army of Kharid collected 
100-150 vessels and gave Babar battle. 

The Government of India under Akbar, 
however, as might be naturally expected, 
gave a great impetus to Indian shipping, 
and ship-building, specially in Bengal. 
The main source of our information is of 
course the Ayeen-t Akhari^ that well-known 

* Thh is a chapter from the writer’s monograph, 
**lndtaii Shipping t a history of the mariiime activity 
of the ' [ndtatfs from the earitest times'^ rAuch has 
been ]\ist sent to the press.»Ed. 


storehouse of animate details rogaivlis-L: 
the life and work of Akbar the (»reat. 
According to Abul Fazl, there were framed 
elaborate regulations for the nrgarsi-.r 
of the naval department or admiralty, the 
‘office of Meer Sehry" as it was called. 
These regulations will be found to be 
remarkably akin to, and in some respects 
will be even thought to have been antici¬ 
pated by, the regulations governing Chandra- 
gupta’s Admiralty about 1900 years earlier, 
which have been, as we have already seen, 
preserved for us in that monumental 
Sanskrit work, the Arthashastra of Kautilya. 

Akbar’s Admiralty had, broadly speaking, 
four functions to perform. The first was to 
see to the supply of ships and boats for the 
purpose of navigation, and supervise their 
building. Vessels were built of various 
sizes and for various purposes. There were 
those built for the transportation of 
elephants, and those of such construction 
as to be employed in sieges, while other.j 
were meant for the conveyrance of 
merchandise. There \vere also sh%)s w^ch 
served for convenient habitations. The 
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Emperor had aUo pleasure-boats built with 
convenient apartments^ and others on which, 
there were floating markets and flower- 
gardens. Every part of Akbar^s empire 
abounded in ships, but the chief centres of 
ship-building were Bengal, Cashmeer, and 
Tata. In Allahabad and Lahore also were 
constructed ships of a size suitable for sea- 
voyages. Along the coasts of the ocean in 
the west,east, and south of India also large 
ships were built which were suitable for 
voyages. 

The second duty of Akbar’s Admiraltv was 
regarding the supply of men^ of efficient 
mariners who knew the nature of tides, the 
depths of channels, the coasts to be avoided, 
and the character of the prevailing winds. 
Every ship required officers and men of the 
following titles and descriptions:—(i) The 
Sakhoda, or commander of the vessel who 
directed the course of the ship ; (2) the 
Maulltm (the mate) who knew the soundings, 
the situation of the stars, and guided the 
ship safe to her destination ; (3) the Tundeil 
who was the chief of the Khelasses or 
sailors; (4) the Nakhoda Khesheb whose duty 
was to provide fuel for the people and 
assist In lading and unlading the ship; (^5) 
the Strhenf* who bad to superintend the 
docking and launching of the ship; '6) the 
Hhandaree who had charge of the ship’s 
'Stores; (7) the /Ceranec. or ship's clerk, who 
kept the accounts and also served out 
water to the people; (8) the Sui’nngeer or 
helmsman of whom there were sometimes 
20 in a ship; (9 the Punjree whose duty 
was to look out from the top of the mast 
and give notice when he saw land or a ship 
‘T discovered a storm rising or any other 
object worth observing; (10) the Goomtee 
or those particular khelasses who threw the 
Water out of the ship; (ii) the gunners, 
"'ho differed in number according to the 
Size of the ship; (12) the Kherwah or 
common seamen who were employed in 
betting and furling the sails and in stopping 
leaks and in case of the anchor sticking fast 
'n the ground they had to go to the bottom 
of the water to set it free. 

I he task of the Admiralty was‘to 
"'aich the fivers’for which an active resolute 
*^*^0 was appointed who settled everything 
ive to the ferries, regulated the tonnage, 
3 nd provided travellers with boats at the 
shortest notice. Those who were not able 


to pay at the ferries were passed over 
gratis but no one was permitted to swim 
across a river, it was also the duty of this 
officer to hinder boats from travelling in 
the night except in cases of necessity. 
Nor was he to allow goods to be landed 
anywhere except at the public wharfs. 
Altogether the function of this officer 
very nearly corresponds to those of Chandra- 
gupia’s or Superintendent of Ships. 

The fourth duty of the Admiralty was in 
regard to the imposition, realisation and 
remission of duties. Akbar is said to have 
remitted duties equal 10 the revenues of a 
kingdom. Nothing was exacted upon 
exports and imports excepting a trifle taken 
at the posts which never exceeded 2\ per 
cent, and was regarded by merchants as a 
perfect remission.® 

The Ayeen-i-Akbari also gives some 
details regarding the river tolls in Akbar’s 
time. For every boat was charged Re. i 
per kos at the rate of looo mans provided 
the boat and the men belong to one and 
the same owner. But if the boat belongs to 
another man and everything in the boat to 
the man who has hired it, the tax is Re. i 
for ever^' 2}. Kos. At ferry places an 
elephant has to pay lod for crossing; a 
laden cart, 4^ ; a cart empty, 2^,; a laden 
camel, id ; empty camels, horses, cattle 
with their things, \d ; cattle empty, id ; other 
beasts of burden pay ^^d. which includes 
the loll due by the driver, 20 people pay 
id. for crossing; but they are often taken 
grath.t 

As regards details relating to the 
development of shipping in Bengal, we 
have to refer to the abstract of Ausil 
Toamar /itmmaj (original established 
revenue) of Bengal as settled in behalf of 
the Mogul Emperor, Akbar, about the 
year 1582, by Raja Todar Mall, in which 
we find specific assignments for naval 
establishment. Some ^rganas were defi¬ 
nitely assigned for maintaining the Imperial 
Nowwara (asflotilla). Under the head of 
Omleh Nowareh, we have mention of a 
naval establishment consisting, at the time 

• Ayeen-i-Akbariy Gladwin’s Translation, pp. ig3ff. 

t Blochmann’s translation. 

J Sec Grant's Analysis of the Finances of 
in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee oxime 
affairs of the East India Company, Vol. t, pp. 345, 
246, 270; and Taylor's Topography of Daccay p. 194. 
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it was established by Akbar, of 3,000 ygssels 
or boats but it was afterwards reducedMo 
768 armed cruisers and boats besides the 
number of Vessels required to be furnished 
by the Zamindars in return for the lands 
they held as jaigeer. The whole expense 
bf manning the fleet, including the wages 
of J23 Fringuan or Potuguese sailors, was 
estimated monthly at Rs. 29,282 which 
with constructing new vessels aud repairing 
the old ammounted annually to Rs. 8,43, 
452. The fleet was principally stationed 
at Dacca as its head quarters from which 
was performed its functions of guarding 
the coast of Bengal against the then very 
frequent incursions of the Moggs and other 
foreign pirates or invaders. Under the 
royal jurisdiction of ihe Nowwara or 
Admirality of Dacca was placed the whole 
coast from Mundclgaiit (near the confluence 
of the Damodar and Rup Narain) to the 
Bundar of Balesore which was also liable 
to the invasion of the Moggs. In fact, the 
ordinary established rental of the whole 
country was then almost entirely ab-sorbed 
in jaigeers and protecting the sea-coasts 
from the ravages of the Moggs or Arrafca- 
nese, aided by the Portuguese, who inhabi¬ 
ted the port of Chatgaon, and who in the 
hope of benefiting through their commerce 
had also been allowed to make a settlement 
at Hugli. The jaigeers that were assigned 
to the Dacca District for the support 
of these military establishments of the 
country were computed to comprise nearly 
one-third of its extent. The Nowwara 
jaigeer, which was the principal assignment 
in the district, included the best lands of 
the Neabat and was sub-divided into num¬ 
bers of small Taluks which were granted 
to the boatmen and artificers of the fleet.* 
Besides the Pergunnahs assigned for the 
support of the Nowwara, a fruitful source of 
revenue for the support of naval establishment 
was derived from the Mheer Baree, which 
was a tax ,ph the building of boats varying 
from 8 As. to Rs. i-4a8., according to the size 
of the vessels. It wasievied upon all boats 
arriving at or leaving the naval head 
quarters whose crew were not residents of 
the district. “A febat proceeding to 
Moorshidabad was charged at the rate of 8 as. 
per oar ; to Calcutta 10 as.; and to Benares 

* TopOf^raphy and Sfaiisitct ^, Dficca by Taylor 
(printed by order of Government, 1840). 


Rs. I. 8 as.—while boats arriving from 
these places were taxed at the rate of one, 
two, and four rupees per boat. The Mehal 
was originally confined to the city but it 
afterwards extended to the country, where 
it was exacted by the Zemindars and 
farmers from every boat that passed their 
estates. It was considered useful in leading 
to the detection of dacoits, as a registry 
of the boats, manjees, and boatmen 
belonging to the district was kept by the 
Zemindars.* 

As already pointed out, the naval estab¬ 
lishment at Dacca was necessitated by the 
depredations of the Arrakan pirates, both 
Mogg and Feringi, who used constantly to 
come by the water-route and plunder 
Bengal. “They carried off the Hindus and 
Moslems,..,threw them one above another 
under the deck of their ships...and sold 
them to the Dutch, English and French 
merchants at the ports of the Deccan, 
.Sometimes they brought the captives for 
sale at a high price to I'amluk and the port 
of Balasore, which is a part of the Imperial 
dominions.”f With regard to their power 
it Is said that “their cannons are beyond 
numbering, their flotilla exceeds the waves 
of the sea.”J Their ships were so strongly 
made of timber with a hard core that 
“cannons could not pierce them.”§ They 
were such a terror to the Bengal navy that 
“whenever 100 war-ships of Bengal sighted 
4 ships of the enemy, it the distance 
separating them was great the Bengal crew 
showed fight by fllght.”|| 

The materials for the building of the 
royal Nowwara came from Sylhet which 
was then of great importance from its 
natural growth of ship-timbers which could 
be built into vessels of different sizes.^ The 
shipyards for the Mogg and Feringi flee** 
were towards the South at Sundeep, a part 
of the kingdom of Arrakan. The Venetian 
traveller Cesarc di Fedrici, writing about 

• Taylor's Topography of Dacca, pp. 198, 199. 

f From the contemporary Persiao account oj 
Shihabuddin Taiish in MS. Bodleian 589, Sachan and 
Ethe’s Catalogue, entO' 240, translated by P™'' 
Jadunath Sadtar in the J.. A. S. B. for June, 19 *^ 7 ' 

t /bid . 

} /bid. 

■ f ^if/h Ropart of the Select CotneuMfee, Vol. >• 
gp. 444^5 . 
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the year *565, states “that 200 ships were 
laden yearly with salt and that such was 
the abundance of materials forship-building 
in this part of the country that Sultan of 
Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
his vessels built here than at Alexandria. ® 
There was quite a large variety of 
vessels built and stationed at Dacca. 
Besides the 768 war-boats making up the 
Nowwara, there were State-barges for the 
use of Viceroys and two vessels magnifi¬ 
cently fitted up had annually to be 
despatched to the Emporor at Agra, though 
afterwards when the Mogul Government 
declined in vigour and the Nawabs of 
Bengal became virtually independent these 
state-boats, though avowedly sent for the 
use of His Majesty, never reached higher 
than Murshedabad. The State barges were 
distinguished by different names according 
to the figures on their prows as “Mohr- 
punkee” from that of a peacock, “.\Iuggur- 
chera,” of an alligator, etc. Boating was 
then a general and favourite pastime with 
the rich as it was with the Nawabs-I 
Besides Bengal, the province of Sind also 
was a great centre of Indian -hipping. 
Abul FazI informs us that in the Circar of 
Thatta alone there could be found 40,000 
vessels ready for hire.J Lahori Bandar in 
those days was an important sea-port on 
the Indus and the following account of 
the Labour regulations in force there given 
hy Tarikh-i-Tahiri is very interesting: 
“Between the town of Thatta and Lahori 
Bandar is a distance of two day’s journey 
both by land and by water; beyond this 
it is another day’s march to the sea. There 
Is a small channel (called nar In the 
language of Thatta) communicating with 
the port which is unfordable. Between the 
port and the ocean there is but one inhabited 
spot, called Suimiani. Here a guard 
’ ngiTig to the Mrr Bandar, or port master, 
with a loaded piece of ordnance, is always 
stationed. Whenever a ship enters the 
Creek, it Intimates its approach by firing 
a gun, which is responded to by the guard¬ 
house, in ord 4 r, by that signal, to inform 

* Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, 
t Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, pp. 98,268. 
t "The means of locomation is ay boat of which 
were are many kinds, large and smaller, to the number 
w 4 ",000." Jarret’s Translation of the Ayeen-i~Akbari, 
'’el II, p. S38., 


the people at the port, of the arrival of a 
strange vessel. These, again, instWly send 
word of its arrival to the merchants of 
Thatta, and then embarking on boats, repailf 
to the place where the guard is posted. 
Ere they reach it, those on the look-out 
have already inquired into the nature of the 
ship. Every vessel and trader must undergo 
this questioning. All concerned in the 
business now go in their boats (ghrabs) to the 
mouth of the creek. If the ship belong 
to the port it is allowed to move up and 
anchor under Lahori Bandar; if it belong 
to some other part, it can go no farther. Its 
cargo Is transferred into boats, and forward¬ 
ed to the city.®’’ 

We may now refer to some of the naval 
engagements of Akbar’s reign. In 1580 Raja 
Todar Mall who had been directed to fit out 
1,000 boats (kishti) and ghrabs, at Agra, was 
sent by the Emperor to settle the revenues of 
Gujrat.f In 1590, Akbar sent Khan-i-Khanan 
against Mirza Jani Beg of Thatta, who pre¬ 
tended to Independence, whereupon the MirZa 
•sent 120 armed ghrabs and 200 boats against 
him. In each of these ghrabs there were 
carpenters for quickly repairing the damages 
that might be caused by guns. Some of 
Jani Beg’s ghrabs were manned by Feringhi 
soldiers. Jani Beg eventually was defeated, 
fled and was pursued till he offered 
terms giving up to the Imperial General 
30 ghrabs among other things.+ In 1574, 
Akbar opened his long continued campaign 
against Behar and Bengal and sent the 
Khan Khanan Munim Khan with the 
Imperial forces against Daud, who was 
putting up near Patna and Hajipur. The 
Emperor determined to personally direct 
the operations and embarked in a huge 
fleet, carrying “all his equipments and 
establishments, armour, drums, treasure, 
carpets, kitchen utensils, stud, etc., etc. Two 
large boats were specially prepared for his 
own accomodation.” When he reached 
Patna by boat, he gave orders for the 
reduction of the fort of Hajipur and “Khan 
Alam was sent off with j,ooo men in boats 
with the materials required for a siege." 
After the fall of Hajipur, Daud fled in a 
boat, and Patna fell into the hands of the 
Emperor who appointed Khan Khanan to 
* Elliot, vol. I, p, 227. 
t Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 370. 

J Elliot, Vol. I. pp. 247—52, Tarikh-i-Masumi. 
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lh« government of BerigaL giving him all 
the boats which he had brought do'W!H(^rom 
Agra wi.th' a large army. But Bengal %fas 
not easily pacified. The Moghul Xaigirdars 
in Bengal and Behar attempted to defy 
Akbar’s authority. The Afghans also 
ayailed themselves of this opportunity, 
took up arms and made themselves master 
of Orissa and part of Bengal. Finding that 
the Afghan and Moghul officers were defiant 
Akbar appointed Hindu governors of Bengal 
of whom Todar Mall was the first. The 
second was Raja Man Singha of Jaipur, who 
ruled Bengal from 1589—1604. 

It was during Man Singha’.s Viceroyalty 
that we find a remarkable outburst of naval 
activity in Eastern Bengal and proofs of 
a naval oiganisation, that was being slowly 
and silently built up by the efforts of some 
of the independent Hindu landlords of 
Bengal, while the Mogul Government was 
busy establishing the Nmvwarah at Dacca. 
The chief centres of this Hindu naval 
activity wereSripur, Bakla or Chandradvvipa 
in the south-east of the modern district of 
Backergunj and Chandikan, which is 
identified with the Saugor island. The 
Lord of Sripura was Kedar Roy who was 
qpite a naval genius but hardly sufficiently 
known. He had many men-of-war kept 
always in readiness in his ship-yards and 
naval stations. In 1602 he recovered the 
island of Sandwipa from the Moguls and 
placed its Government in the hands of the 
Portuguese under Carvalius. This, however, 
roused the jealousy and alarm of the King 
of Arracan who forthwith despatched 150 
vessels of war, large and small, to conquer 
Sandwipa, Kedar Roy, equal to the 
occasion, at once sent 100 vessels of war in 
aid of his allies. In the battle that was 
fought, the allies of Kedar Roy came off 
victorious, and they captured 149 of the 
enemy’s vessels. I'hc King of Arracan 
fared equally worse in his second attempt 
against Kedar Roy’s allies, although he 
despatched so many as 1000 war-vessels 
against them. But Kedar Roy had to face 
a more powetful enetby in another direction 
about the same time. For Raja Man Singh, 
the then Viceroy of Bengal, was convinced 
of the necessity of extinguishing the power 
tend independence of Kedaf Roy and sent 
Manda Roy with too tvar-vessels for the 
purpose. But in the battle that was fought, 
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Manda Roy was slaitt. This however only 
incited Man Singh to make a second and 
far stronger attempt to subdue Kedar Roy 
in A.D. 1604. Kedar Roy, equipped wuh 
full yooirncu-of-war,* first trmk the offensive, 
besieged the Moghul General Kilrtiak at 
Srinagara, but was eventually himself taken 
prisoner after a furious cannonade; He 
was brought before Man Singh, but he soon 
died of his wounds, 

Bakla also was another important centre 
of naval strength in Bengal under the 
famou.s landlord Ram Chandra Roy. Hi.s 
escape With his life from the clutches ol 
Protapadifya of Jessore in a boat furnished 
with guns and propelled by 64 oarsmen 
is a we/l-known fact.| The reputation ol 
Ram Chandra as a hero was fully main¬ 
tained by his son and successor Kirtl- 
narayan, who was equally skilful in naval 
warfare and succeeded in ousting the 
Feringhis from their settlements near the 
mouths of the Meghna. His alliance was 
courted even by the Nawab ol Dacca, 

But by far the most important seat of 
Hindu maritime power ol the times in 
Bengal was that established at Chandikan 
or Saugor Island by the constructive genius 
of Protapaditya, the redoubtable ruler ol 
Jessore. Number of men-of-war were 
always found to be kept ready for battle 
and in a sea-worthy condition at that 
naval station. There were al-so three other 
places where Protap built his shipyards 
and dockyards: these were Dudhali, 
Tahajaghata and Chakasri, where his 
ships were built, repaired and kept. 

But the maritime activity of Bengal in 
this period found its scope not only in war, 
but also in the gentler arts of peace. 
Foreign writers and travellers who visited 
Bengal in the sixteenth century speak in 
high terms of the wealth flowing from her 
brisk sea-borne trade and the greatnes and 
magnificence of some of her ports. Purchas 
describes Bengal as “plentiful in rice, 
wheat, sugar, ginger, long-pepper, cotton 

* Takmilla^i^Akfmrnama mK\\\rA,VtA. \l,T)- 

^ Cf, the following p,iss;igc from the Ghatuka- 
karika, the Sanskrit cJirtiniele of the pceiod,:— 

<kr#lw srftnfit: 1 

f 

For. information regarding Bengali m.iritinie 
aitivilv of this h.cl I am indroted to Srijukta Nik"" 
Nath U,n - usnlui w.irk on in'Bengak. 
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ami silk, and enjoying also a very whole¬ 
some air.’* Varthema (1503—1508) says of 
liongal: “This country abounds more in 
jirain, flesh of every kind, in great 
(juantity of sugar, also of ginger, and of 
abundance of cotton than any country in 
thf world”. Ralph Fitch, probably the 
first English traveller to Bengal (1586), 
mentions some of the ports and marts of 
Bengal. One of these was Tanda, where 
there was “great trade and traffic of cotton 
j^ind cloth.” Another was Bacla which “is 
verv great and plentiful, and hath store 
of rice, much cotton cloth, and cloth of 
silk”. The third was Sripur with its “great 
store of cotton cloth”. Of the fourth viz.^ 
Sonnr^aon, he says: “Here is best and 
finest cloth made of cotton that is in all 
India. Great store of cotton cloth goeth 
from hence, and much rice, wherewith 
thev serve all India, Ceilon, Pegu, 
Malacca, Sumatra and many other places”. 
Sat^aon was another great emporium of 
(Bengal for foreign commerce and is thus 
described by Fitch: “Satgam is a fair city 
for a citv of the Moors and very plentiful 
of all things. Here in Bengal they have 
every day in one place or other a great 
market which they call ‘Chandeun’ and 
t'ley have many great boats which they 
call pencosc, wherewithal they go from 
place to place and buy rice and manv 
other things; these boats have 24 or 26' 
oars to row them, they be of great 
burthen”...Bengal was also noted for her 
salt-trade, the centre of which was 
Sandwipa whence “300 ships are yearly 
laden with salt.” 

But perhaps the most important commer¬ 
cial centre of Bengal in this period was 
the city of Goar, the history of which may 
he traced as far back as the days of the 
Bala and Sena Kings. As the place 
was surrounded on all sides by rivers 
it naturally gave a great impetus 
to !• iat-huilding and maritime activity, of 
which the first proofs we get in the time of 
the Pala Kings. In the Khaiimpur copper¬ 
plate inscription of Dharmapala Deva, there 
a reference to bridges* of boats built for 

^ 9 ^ 'Now from his 

rovat camp of vtctOfW, pitched ,at Patahputra where 
I "tanifold fleets of boats proceeding on the piath of 
bhapirathl make It seem as if a series of mountain. 
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the trartsport of armies, and also to an 
officer called Tarik who was the general 
superintendent of boats. In some of the 
copper-plate inscriptions of the Sena Kings 
also, there is mention of naval force as an 
element of their military organisation.* 
Under the Musulman Kings of Bengal, Gour 
continued to grow in prosperity and import¬ 
ance. We have already seen how* in the 
fifteenth century ambassadors from China 
to Bengal and from Bengal to China used 
to carry presents as tokens of mutual 
friendship between the sovereigns of both 
the countries., In the sixteenth century 
under the rule of the Husain Shah dynasty, 
the city attained its greatest splendour. 
Husain Shah (1498-1520 A. D.) himself 
maintained a powerful fleet with which he 
once invaded Assam.t In Hunter’s Statisti¬ 
cal Account of Bengal^ there is a story 
related about one Shaik Bhik of Gour, 
a cloth merchant, who once “set sail for 
Russia with three ships laden with silk 
cloths, but two of his ships were wrecked 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian Gulf.” Accounts of the magnifi¬ 
cence of the city are given by foreign 
travellers who visited Bengal about this 
time. Varthema (1503 -1508) mentions how 
from “the city of Banghella” (Gour) sail 
every year “50 ships laden with cotton 
and silk stuffs.” De Banos gives the follow¬ 
ing description of the city based on the 
accounts of Portuguese travellers who 
visited it in the reign of Mahmud III. 
(1532—1538 A. D.) —“The chief city of 
the kingdom is called Gouro. It is said 
to be three of our leagues in length and 
contain 200,000 inhabitants. The streets 
are so thronged with the concourse and 
traffic of people that they cannot force 
their way past, A great parr of the houses 
of this city are stately and well-wrought 
buildings.” Mannel de Farta of Souza$ 
wrote: “The principal city Gouro steated 
on the bank of the Ganges, three leagues 
in length, containing one million and two 

tops had been sunk to build another causeway...’ 
(Ep. Ind,, Vol. IV, 1896-97, p. 249). 

• . 

■f Blockman's Koch Behar and Assam in the J.A. 
S. B. 187a, Pt. I, No. I. 

t Vol. VII, p.95. 

ll Pwiu^tese Assta, Stevens, Vol. 1 . Chap. IX, 
pp. 415-6. 
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hundred thooaand fafetUesr-.j.and well- 
iortified; along the streets which aniflwide 
and straight, rows of trees too shade me 
people, which sometimes in such numbers 
that soreu: lare trod to death.” Besides 
these foreign notices of the prosperity of 
Gdur we have also some native accounts 
still extant. We have already made 
extracts from the account contained in 
Kavikankan-Chandi of the adventures of 
the merchant Dhanapati who lived many 
years in Gour and of his son Srlmanta who 
sailed in quest of his father to Sinhala in 
ships of 100 yotds length and 20 yards 
breadth with prows shaped like Makara, 
or the head of an elephant or a lion. In 
one of the old folk-songs of Gamhhira* 
belonging to Malda district there is an 
interesting reference to another merchant 
of the name of Dhanapaty who sailed 
from Delhi to Gour in ships that occupied 
so much of the river that there was scarcely 
any room left for bathing or taking water.f 
According to Malda local tradition pre¬ 
served in some old Bengali MSS., there 
were several Arab merchants who settled in 
Gour for purposes of commerce. One of 
the MSS. gives a glowing description, 
* For an account of these folk-songs, see an article 
in theSahitya Pariskat Patrika, Vol. XVI, .\os. l, 2, 
from the pen of Sj. Hari Hass Palit of the Dharampur 
National School, Malda, who has devoted himself to 
the study of the antiquities of Gour. 

t tfl? ftwro 'sna uwlltdl 
simsi H mSwi xta xaufii i 
w mt suTw 
atft vrSt <n% tjiPt I 


through the mouth of Chambap Ali, a 
merchant from Bagdad, of the. port of Gour 
as seen from the opposite side M the river 
and of the innumerable ships and boats 
testifying to the vastness of its maritime 
trade. Some light fs thrown on the growth 
of the ship-building industry of Gour by an 
old Bengali MS., a poem, called Manasa 
Mangal by Jagajjiban. The merchant 
Chand Saodagar summons to his presence 
the master craftsman named Kusai, and 
orders him to build for him fourteen boats at 
once. Forthwith goes Kusai with his 
many apprentices to the forest where he 
fells down all kinds of trees for materials to 
build the various parts of boats with. There, 
were soon hewed out three or four lacs of 
planks which were afterwards joined together 
by means of iron nails*. It is also a signi¬ 
ficant fact that some very old masts of 
ships have been unearthed in some of the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Pandua 
through which the Mahananda onceflowed.f 

RadHAKUMUD MoOKERJt. 

• fiwwi an? fltifti i 
anfo* flnSa Jim tnanft atafia n 
vm tSTEtaf an? ait^fi t 
van anf? aria* Wiai» 
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■f On enquiry I have ascertained the measurements 
of some of these masts. One of them was 30-36 ft. 
long and q-12 ft. broad. Another was 30-32 ft. long 
and 6 ft. broad. 
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"Amid the turmoil of modern life, cp-operation 
stands as pledge, of concord and peace both in the 
field of eooooinics and mortas, uniting the efforts 
Wbicb aim at mutuality without any pre-conceived 
notiohs in favour of .special interests or individual 
aims. O^opet^ilp » a school social redemption’ 
—Signor Mor^rgo. 

•q have ahvays wished, once at «my rate, to be face 
to (ace with (he eitigens of that State within a State 
which is called (he CktrC^rative Movement,"—tord 
Rotihery. 

• Report eff the Proceedii^s at the Seventh Con¬ 
gress « the International Co-operative Alliance held 
at Csenwoa (P, S. King and Son, I:.ondon). 


O-OPERATION has been defined by 
one of its leading apostles as a new 
force of industry ‘whose inspiration is 
fraterntry, whose method is economy, whose 
principle is equity.' This new force has 
crystallised itself in the form of a movement 
which has spread in almost every 
part of the Civifieed world, and it is in 
the fitness of things that those who are 
associated with it should, irrespective of 
political opinions or religious belieE, and 
inspired, by the genuitie spirit of comrade- 
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ship an 4 solidarity, meet periodically on 
a common platform to compare notes and 
come at a common understanding on several 
questions oi policy and principle which 
aHect the movement. The International 
Co-operative Alliance offers such a ground 
lor all isolated workers, and its inception 
marks—to quote the words of Signor Ferrari 
—‘a step forward on the road towards 
universal peace, a lofty and distant goal, 
but one which humanity will one day 
reach.’ Under the auspices of the Alliance, 
Periodical Congresses are held in different 
parts of Europe. The Proceedings of the 
Congresses are valuable documents, and 
contain, among other things, a considerable 
number of authoritative reports and papers 
on the various phases of co-operative 
activity. 

The Report before us relates to the 
Seventh Congress held at Cremona, in Italy, 
—which has perhaps one of the most perfect 
People’s Banks in the world—under the 
presidency of Signor Luzzatti, the Italian 
Mini.ster of State. No fewer than 297 
societies in membership with the .Alliance 
had sent 177 delegates from 15 different 
countries, and in addition to these there 
were qjo members of the Congress. There 
were also several distinguished guests 
representing the British, Belgian, Hungarian, 
Swedish, Russian. Italian and Bulgarian 
(iovernments. The total attendance 
amounted to over a thousand; I'he Mayor 
of Cremona welcomed the delegates in a 
lelicitous speech, and reminded them that 
they were assembled ‘no longer exclusively 
in the interests of abstract science or art, 
hut on the solid ground of economic facts, 

.all united in a common and fruitful 

effort towards the realisation of concrete 
results.’ In his Opening Address, which 
was delivered in Italian, ‘that tongue on 
which Dante, its Father, set the stamp of 
fove and brotherhood,’ Signor Luzzatti 
paid a handsome tribute to the Rochdale 
Pioneers, to the German and French 
co-operators ‘who bore the brunt of the 
first fights’, and to all those who have 
brought about ‘this Co-operative Father- 
land, which Is the fatherland of toiling 
and suffering humanity.’ He took a brief 
Survey of the movement and pointed out 
ifiat its progress was not to be measured 
merely by its extent,—which was indeed 


considerable, but by the particular features 
which the several countries had contributed. 
“The English contributed their special 
note by obtaining from the Co-operative' 
Stores all the various advantages of mutual¬ 
ity, the Germans sought them by the 
association of the propertyless who 
clubbed together their poor savings, so as 
to afford each other credit, and free 
themselves from usury, and they thus built 
up the Imposing edifice of credit co¬ 
operation in whose shelter the tired regions 
of humanity may rest; the French who 
introduced into co-operation the magic 
words ‘Liberty Equality, Fraternity,’ at 
once wished to seize on the ideal and 
distinguished themselves from the outset by 
those co-operative associations for produc¬ 
tion, whose aim is to emancipate labour 
and to subordinate capital to it." While 
talking of the larger countries, he did not 
lose sight of the smaller ones which occupy 
but little space on the map; these, he said, 
claimed a large place ‘In the moral 
geography of co-operation’. He looked 
upon Denmark, In the field of .>gMv iiliiiini 
co-operation, as a laboratory in which 
social experiments were made for the 
benefit of the whole human family. Speak¬ 
ing on behalf of his own countrymen, he 
said they had, true to the le.'Kliings of their 
great national patriot (Mazzini), brought 
their modest contribution to the efforts 
in favour of the emancipation of the 
poor. 

By far the most interesting portion of 
the Report Is that dealing with the Nation¬ 
al Organisation of Agriculture. The 
place of honour is rightly given to a paper 
by Mr. Wolff, the most ardent advocate of 
the co-operative movement in England, 
whose standard works on the subject are 
well known. After briefly describing the 
different stages by which they had advanced 
in the United Kingdom, Mr. Wolff took 
the opportunity to refute certain misstate¬ 
ments by his ‘good friend’ Herr Haas, about 
the work of the Alliance. A complaint not 
infrequently made is that the Alliance had 
failed in the attempt to unite co-operators, 
including the agricultural, in a common 
organisation. Mr. Wolff pointed out that 
the plan they had all along adopted was 
to bring distributive co operation, the most 
natural ally of co-operative credit societies. 
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to the hutoble dwellers in agricultural 
districts. The paper concltides w||h the 
following powerful plea: ‘-jt 

“Do not let us vivisect co-operation, which was 
intended as a composite organism, by lopping off 
limbs which cannot live by themselves. Do not, 
specifically, let us cut agricultural Co-operation in 
two, as Herr Haas’ policy necessarily must do, by 
separating that of the millions of small people, who 
must have co-operative distribution, from that of the 
thousands of squire.s, who affect to despise it. Co¬ 
operation is not a method but a principle, it was 
intended for the good, not of a calling or a class but 
of mankind. It is the life-blood to working-man 
life, the nerve system which enters into every limb 
and helps in every action. It can benefit those who 
need help in every aspect of their life and work, and 
from no point or aspect should its help be excluded. 
Agriculture, distribution, production, banking, 
insurance, the medical care of its members, it is ail 
one, Co-operation should extend through them all, 
and—as we try to make it in our Alliance, which is 
genuinely international—it should spread out so as 
to embrace not a few selected countries, but the whole 
world.” 

The second paper relates to the National 
Organisation of Agricultural Co-operation 
in Denmark, and is written by H. E. Svend 
Hogsbro, Danish Minister of Public Works, 
formerly Honorary Secretary of the Danish 
Co-operative Central Committee. I have 
elsewhere^ described at some length the 
recent agricultural revival in Denmark, and 
need only refer here to the essential principles 
upon which Danish Co-operation is built 
up. These are very succinctly explained 
in Mr. Hogsbro’s paper, and are summaris¬ 
ed below :— 

1. In the supply societies, profits are 
invariably divided in proportion to the 
value of the purchases made; in the pro¬ 
ductive societies in proportion to the goods 
delivered. 

2. The Societies have come into exis¬ 
tence purely by voluntary association 
among persons who felt that they stood in 
need of a Co-operative Society. 

3. In the matter of rules regulating 
members* liability for engagement con¬ 
tracted by the society, there is a broad line 
of demarcation between large unions on the 
one hand, and small societies or district 
unions on the other. In the latter, the 
principle of joint liability is observed, but 
there are differences in the manner in which 
the principle is constituted. There is what 

♦ See Hindustan ^Review (Allahabad) for Decem¬ 
ber, 1909* 


is called ‘subsidiary’* liability whidi is, as a 
rule, adopted by Co-operative dairies; the 

distributive societies adopting the principle 
of ‘unlimited’ liability. In the case of 
large Unions, the principle of joint liabi¬ 
lity is not observed, and the members do 
not pnake themseves liable beyond their 
own paid up shares. 

4. Phe relations subsisting between a 
society and each of its members are in most 
societies, and up to certain point in all, of 
a purely voluntary character, there being 
no compulsion of any kind excepting that 
a member cannot on going out at the same 
time also shake off liability for engagements 
already incurred up to that moment. 

5. No Co-operative society is allowed 
to draw its own narrow bounds of member¬ 
ship. It must not exclude any one, but 
must be open to all who desire and who 
comply with certain conditions to become 
members. 

It is the adoption of these sound principles 
which has imparted to Danish Co-operation 
its peculiar force and power. Denmark is 
now able to show to the world that ‘co¬ 
operation is the salvation of the agri¬ 
cultural proletariat,j" and no better testimony 
to this is needed than the recent application 
of General Botha to the Danish Mijiister 
of .•\griciiluirc for the deputation of a 
Danish Co-operator to teach the people in 
the Transvaal the principles upon which 
the Danish movement is based. The Danes 
would never have arrived to the conception 
of such lofty principles but for the Peasants 
High Schools which, as Mr. Hogsbro 
observes, ‘are altogether peculiar to our 
country and founded upon a profoundly 
religious idea, to prepare rural population 
systematically for this kind of ideas and to 
make those ideas ripen within them so as to 
bear fruit.’ 

The salient and most characteristic j 
features of the Italian system of co-operativc 
agricultural organisation are dealt with 
in a paper prepared by Dr. Raineri, Cbair- 

♦ In this form of liability, ihe creditor, in case he 
wishes to proceed against a society, is not at liberty 
in the first instance to proceed against any one 
member except in respect of his own proportions 
share in the common Liability. Should the 

fail to rescover h is proper share from one of them^, h 

is free to recover from the other sureties until he i 
paid. 

t Signor Luz^tatti. 
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(nan of the [taiian Federation of Agricultural 
Societies, with the collabora¬ 
tion of Dr. M. Casalini, Editor of lialia 
^gricola. It is observed that Italian Co- 
operators have paid particular attention 
to the collective purchase of agricultural 
requisites, and prominence is given in the 
paper to the Co-operative associations for 
the manufacture of chemical manures; 
there are 10 co-operative factories for the 
purpose, some of which have already been 
working for several years. The paper 
modestly concludes with the statement that 
Co-operation in Italy 

"has not yet attained that decree of importance 
which would entitle it to place itscH on a footing of 
eijuality with the agricultural co-operation of other 
coimtries. But men belonging to all parties, people 
of liifiy intellect and correct judgment, hearts fired 
with enthusiasm, are labouring on behalf of agricul¬ 
tural t r>.operallon; we are progressing rapidly, and 
the goal which agricultural co-operators have set 
themselves no longer seems as far oft as it did a lew 
years ago”. 

I'hc progresss of agricultural co-opera- 
lion in France formed the subject of a 
paper by M. de Fontgalland, who is the 
president of the largest group of syndicates 
in France, that at Lyons, which has 400 
society members composed in all of over 
100,000 agriculturists. He took the occa¬ 
sion to refute a widely prevalent, but 
mistaken, notion that the Frtmch movement 
was composed of the large landed pro¬ 
prietors. Though it originated with the 
landowners, he pointed out that, at the 
present day, more than 95 per cent, of the 
strength of the army of agricultural 
syndicates is recruited from the ranks of 
small farmers. The work of these syndi¬ 
cates, which have been copied in other 
countries, are described exhaustively by the 
Count de Roequigny in his work Les 
^yndicats AgricoUs et leur (suvre. The 
causes of the agricultural depression are 
discussed there at some length; these are 
mainly economical,*^ and deserve to be 
carefully studied by those who wish to copy 
transplant the syndicates in other 
countries. 

The progress of the movement in Russia 
and Belgium is described in the remaining 

* See also article on "The p:txmt suite of the Land 
in France’* by Dr, J;«*quesT>un:as, Procureur 
Republlque a Rethe! (France)'in the Mard), 
number of the Scpnomic ^ournaL 


papers read at the Congress; the other 
subjects dealt with relate to Wholesale Co¬ 
operation by Mr. Maxwell (the present 
Chairman of the Alliance), Women’s Part 
in Co-operation, etc.: 'The Appendi* 
contains statistics .-thowing the development 
of the Wholesale Societies in various 
countries. 

A subject in which there is great diver¬ 
sity of opinion amongst co-operators is 
the extent to, which State-aid, as opposed 
to pure autonomous co-operation, is admis¬ 
sible. Mr. Wolff, the leader of the movement 
in England, is opposed on principle to 
financial help from Government, though 
for purposes of teaching co-operation he is 
‘willing to accept every penny that Parlia¬ 
ment might vote.’ A great deal has been 
said and written on both sides, and one 
needn’t be too pedantic. While State-aid 
is subversive to one of the cardinal princi¬ 
ples of Co-operation which is mutual 
self-help, in the initial stages of the move¬ 
ment help of this kind is not only necessary, 
but desirable. So far as Italy is concerned, 
the remarkable transformation which has 
been brought about in her agricultural 
and economic condition during the last 
30 years is due less to State-aid than to 
individual initiative, and one of the most 
prominent figures in this work of regenera¬ 
tion, —one too who has devoted all his 
‘white-haired wisdom and youthful courage’ 
—is Signor Luzzatti. His opinion on the 
subject will therefore be greatly valued,, 
and it is hoped, will put an end to the 
vexatious controversy even among co- 
operators. He believes in the need of both 
the one and the other, as the capacities 
of the workers and local conditions may 
require, 

“We look upon the single co-operator armed with his 
capacities muUiplied by association, as the main strength 
of the social peace army marching in the vanguard 
to great battles and ^eat victories, the State as the 
reserve force, which on certain occasions and in 
certain conlinmncies places itself in the front rank 
to win the battle. We think all the theories are gt}od, 
but the best is that which saves the greatest number 
from the usury of money, the usury of rent, the usury 
of food; the best is that which most fully achieves 
the purpose of raising these people bowed to the 
ground, of uplifting their faces towards the radiant 
sun of liberty. That doctrine is the purest, even^ if 
it disobeys some of metaphysical laws of econcunic 
principle.” ” 

The motto v^ich he would inscribe on 
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the banner of every co-operative association 
is ‘Help yourselves, and God and the 
State, will help you.’ 

“Some bolder than f,” said I.uzzatti, “would 
eliminate God, others more anarchical than I, 
would eliminate the State, others again bolder and 
more anarchical at the same time would eliminate 
both God and the State, but even if we eliminate 
God, even if we eliminate the State, there still 
remains in tact and flawless, another motto ‘l.et us 
help one another,' for in such mutual aid lies the 
only path to salvation.” 

What then is the lesson which we in 
India can learn from the work of the 
iTiovement abroad ? It can be expressed in 
one word, Organisation, the value and full 
signihcance of which the farmers in the 
West have come to grasp. The importance 
of this for rural welfare cannot be gainsaid, 
for in modern economic conditions, it is an 
agency of the greatest power. We might 
perhaps quote a paragraph from the First 
Annual Report of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, (which is frequently referred to by 
publicists as a country not dissimilar to 
India in many respects), which gives in a 
nutshell the moral and social aspects of 
this agency, which to be effective, must be 
developed by the people themselves. 

“Organization is perhaps the most direct means 
of nourishing the self-reliance, and strengthening so 
to speakj the moral back-bone of the people; for, 
through mutual help, it renders the self-help of a 
community at once effective, and brings the intelli¬ 
gence of the most intelligent to assist in promoting 
the interests of the rno.st backward individual who 
engages in the common effort. But not the least 
important aspect of organization for Ireland, where the 
isolation and dulness of rural life have something to 
do with the continuance of emigration, is its social 
side. Around every little society through which the 
people of a district have been successfully working 
out their industrial advancement and learning the 
powers which combination gives the simplest and 
most remote of communities, even in complicate 
business affairs, there is an inevitable tendency for 
combined efforts for other purposes to group them¬ 
selves. In this way opportunities ana means for 
educational improvement and social amenity are 
multiplied in places where such means and oppor¬ 
tunities did not exist before; while the faculties of the 
people are expanded, their hopefulness is increased, 
and life at home on the countryside is rendered more 
attractive. The Department, relying as it does, for 
the ultimate improvement of the country mainly upon 
the developed character of the people, will encourage, 
so far as it may, organisation which is calculated to 
have such results”. 

Encouragement similar to that given by 
the Irish Department of Agriculture is also 


given by the Indian Government, and unless 
the spirit of self-help is amply developed 
by the people, the movetttent can never 
expect to take a firm root. 

Secondly, we in India have the benefit of 
the experience gained by several countries 
which we can well profit by^ .To avoid the 
mistakes they fell into, it is necessary that 
we should carefully study the various 
systems which have been tried. A first hand 
knowledge can only be obtained by travel 
and observation, failing which reliable 
works of the kind before us are of very 
great help. Our next duty must be to see 
that the intelligence of the classes whom 
the movement is intended to benefit is 
quickened, and their education sufficiently 
advanced. 'I'he Agricultural Associations 
which have been formed in the various 
provinces can do immense good in this 
direction. They can promote the knowledge 
of the principles of co-operation in the 
locality and help in the organisation of 
societies. 

Thirdlv, it must be remembered that we 
in India are now experimenting with only 
one form of co-operation, that of banking, 
and unless we link to it other forms which 
are its necessary adjuncts, we shall not 
have improved the condition of the agricul¬ 
turist. At the same time it is best to 
proceed slowly and cautiously, never 
looking only to a multiplication of the 
societies. First and foremost, the agricul¬ 
turists as a body need to be taught to 
cultivate the spirit of mutual trust. 

And lastly^ it is perhaps not out of place 
to refer to a weakness in the present day 
public life of India—in a work of this kind, 
it is best to cultivate the spirit of compro¬ 
mise which is essential to the success oi 
any undertaking, l|e it social, political, or 
religious. The abe^ce of the spirit or g've 
and take is detrimental to the best interest 
of co-operative work. It is this spif't ° 
compromise which animated the founded 
of the Co-operative movement in Englan . 
“Two of its founders were Vansittart Nea e 
and Holyoake. The first was an Enghs 
Conservative of the strictest kind, an 
Anglican who believed that only Angbeans 
would be admitted to the Kingdom o 
Heaven. Holyoake was a domocrat =>lmos 
a republican, as much so as an 
democrat can be-~^and moreover 


English 
a free 
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thinker. These Wo men who in Parliament 
would have voted against each other and 
who in a future life would not even have 
net-tor the one Would have excluded the 
other from his paradise, and the other did 
eot believe in one-*were successful and 
upright enough to build up the edifice of 
English co-operation in whose? shade the 
tired regions of humanity now rest." It is 
this same spirit which guides the deliberations 
of the Co-operative Congress. Is it, therefore, 
to be wondered at that its President, Signor 
Luzzatti, —who by tempefament is a robust 
optimist, even more so than ‘our dear old' 
\Valt Whitman -looks forward to a time 
when, as the inevitable outcome of this 
Irlendly contact between the different 
nations, co-operation will bring not only 
an exchange of views, but an exchange of 
international products, to an organization 
"in which each of us, while feeling himself 
a citizen of his own country .shall also feel 
himself a citizen (»f a more perfect and 
atlvuiicecl humanity ; of a humanity freed as 


far as possible, from all the political, tnorah 
and econorhic usuries which still afflict 
us; of a humanity in which equitable 
rewards proportionate to deserts, equitable 
payments,—equitable prices for which men 
sighed all through the Middle Ages and of 
which the Canon Law and St. Thomas of 
Aquinae reasoned in vain, will come to us 
from the perfectly balanced scales of 
co-operalion, which eliminate of themselves 
all usury, all waste and every force which 
asks pajnnent for itself without having 
contributed its share of labour**. This 
‘Parliament of man and the Federation of 
the world’for which Tennyson so ardently 
5»earned, has been in scecula sceculorum the 
dream of poets and the vision of prophets 
and if—in however small a measure it may 
he the International Co-operative Alliance 
brings about this nnich-wished-for result, 
it may well congratulate itself on the 
nolilc work it is doing. 

C. S. RAGiinNATHA Kao. 


CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE 


M any readers will be curious to 
know about Cathay or China, as it is 
commonly known. During my three 
years’ stay in North China or Chili Province, 
the facts I have been able to gather, 1 shall 
jay before the readers of the Modern Review 
in a series of articles, if they have patience 
enough to go through them. In the month 
of August, 1900, I embarked for China with 
the troops from Kidderpore Dock in 
the C ■oveniment chartered .xteamer, “Sunda” 
“I Messrs. P, & O. S. N. Company. The 
voyage was to suppress the Boxer Rising 
which took place during that year, 

1 his sectarian rising ultimately took the 
'omi of a national rising and the Chinese 
stood against seven formidable powers of 
the world, which the readers of news¬ 
papers arc fully acquainted with. It 
ts unnecessary to give a detailed account 
“■the rising and its suppression. 1 sha,ll 
“cal only with the countiy and, its peopfe. 
wur voyage lasted for 26 days to reach 


Taku Bar, whence we had to go by launch 
through Pciho river and disembark at 
Sinho. Thence we had to go by Imperial 
Chinese Railway to Pekin, the capital of 
China. This place is also called by 
European travellers the "Forbidden 
City.” It will not be out of place 
to mention here that the Railway Ad¬ 
ministration during this troublous time was 
under the Russian management. Now 
about the capital. The city is surrounded 
by high castellated walls of blue brick, 
which striking feature may be seen 
in all the principal cities of China. The 
height of the wall is about thirty feet with 
intermediate loopholes. This wall consists 
of a mound of earth incased with brick. 
Cannon are not often seen mounted on 
the walls but some lie about near the 
gates. The thickness of the bare_ is nearly 
twenty feet gradually diminishing to 
twelve or a bit more at the top. Ch% 
the gates are erected towers ol severstl 




The first three Bengalis on the Gi^at Wall of C’hina at Shan-Hai-Kwan the shore of the Gulf of Pectiill. 
A view^of the tower eonstructed over the Ctreat Wall. 

Left side—Ashutosh Roy. 

Middle—Satish Chandra Bhattaeharyya. 

Right side—Amulya Dhan Chatterjee. 


stories which serve as the resting place for 
soldiers who guard them. 

At intervals of about sixty yards some 
sorts of towers can be seen along the length 
of the wall. At each gate the wall is 
doubled. Pekin contains so many vacant 
places that it is astonishing how it can 
hold such an immense population consider¬ 
ing the lowness of one-storied buildings. 
A large portion of the city is surrounded 
by the enclosure which contains the pleasure 
ground and palaces of the Emperor. 
Olheia'I and religious buildings all'face 
spacious open courts. The streets are wide 
and paved but not in a good condition. The 


principal thoroughfares of Pekin are fully 
one hundred feet in width, which connect 
its different gates. In the rainy season 
the principal streets are in a dreadful state 
for want of proper drainage and in conse¬ 
quence of the perfect level of the ground. 
T'he city is said to contain three millions 
of people or almost the entire population 
of the kingdom of Portugal. Choongloo or 
the Bell Tower lies between the north gate 
of the imperial wall and the extremity ol 
the Tartar City, near to which is the office 
of the General of Nine Gates to whose 
charge the' police of the city is intrus¬ 
ted. The .soudd at the bell , is heard 
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N'iew o( ihc Greai Wall of China as il has been carried over and conslrucled on the highest 
hills near Shan>Hrii«Kwan. 



View ai the Great Wall of Chtfw on the pkin and on the hills* 
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through the greater part of the city. Near is on the western side as she sets in tlic 

the southern gate of the imperial wall west. The climate of the place makes it 

are the courts of the tribunals ‘%f;» the necessary to build all houses fronting the 

Supreme Government. Phe great space south but closed to the north. The eastern 

occupying an area of about two square side of the house is held sacred on account 

miles is just in the centre of the Tartar of the Sun’s rising in the East and the 

City and can be entered by none but master of the house is called “longkca" 

authorized persons. Within it is a third and or East of the household, 

still more sacred enclotiure devoted The Chinese keep the left hand side for 
exclusively to the Kmperor’s use, called their guests as the place of honour, tti contrary 

the “Prohibited Wall". There are the to the custom prevailing in our country, 

private palaces of the sovereign and his The temple of Agriculture lies to the south 

empress, communicating by a gate on the about two miles in circuit where ihe 

north with a square, two thirds of a mile Emperor performs the ceremony of plough- 

in length in which are situated the artificial ing the sacred field with a golden plough 



Fbmple op the Sun. reMPLE of the Heavens. 

hills and woods. Ihe architectural skill and sacrifices annually* The Temple of 
and arrangements of the palaces and courts the Heavens stands in a square enclosure 
within the “Prohibited Wall" are far measuring about three miles in circundcr- 
superior to other specimens of the same ence near the southern wall of the “CiiV 
kind in C..hina. Ihe whole population, of of Nine Gates." The terrace consists uf 
China is said to have been estimated at three three stages diminishing from i3otosixt\ 
hundred millions or a third of thffe whole feet in diameter, each stage being surrom'd' 
human race. On the east of the city is the ed by marble balustrade and ascended by 
temple of the Sun, for the luminary rises steps of the same material. In the north- 
from that quarter and the temple of the Moon west of the enclosure is the Palace 
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Abstinence where the I'.mpertrr fasts for 
three (lavs previous >o offeritiij sacrifices 
to the heavens. The production from the 
field within the enclosure of the I'emple 
of Agriculture or Earth is kept leserved 
lor sacrifices, as this land is ploughed only 
once every year bv the Emperor and his 
great officers. In the south-east of the 
Tartar City there are extensive sheets 
of water and large open cultivated 
spaces growing grains and vegetables for the 
use of Pekin. Beyond the Temples of 
Heavens and Agriculture there is a lake 
dedicated to the god of water (Baruna) 
under the name of Hiloong, the “Black 
Dragon,” where the Emperor prays for 
rain in deluge or drought as the case may 
ke. The Emperor of China is called the 
“bon of Heaven.” There is a summer 
residence of the Emperor at Yuen-ming- 
yuen about 12 square miles in extent. 
I he elevation of the place is some thousand 
Let above the place in which Pekin is 
situated, rendering it a cool summer 
retreat during the hot season. The place 


is extremely beautiful and eight miles to 
the north-west of Pekin, surrounded with 
gardens and parks. Within the enclosure 
of the.se gardens there exist no less than 
thirty distinct places of residence for the 
Emperor and his numerous suite of 
ministers, eunuchs and servants. 

About two hour.s' drive from Pekin this 
flower-decked place is situated among 
hills and valleys, canals and lakes. Any 
representative from a foreign country is 
expected to beat his head nine times against 
the ground on being admitted to the 
presence of the universal s, ivercign in the 
hall of audience. 

The Chinese Police keeps the vast 
populace in due order which forms a marked 
feature of the Chinese rule. This is 
solely due to the principle of responsibility. 
Every town is divided into tithings of 
ten houses and these are combined into 
wards of one hundred. The tithing men and 
hundreders are responsible for their respective 
charges. The householder is responsible for 
the conduct of his family. The gates of all 
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Koyal MnrWe Barge on the lake at the Summer Palace of the Emperor of China. 

Chinese towns are shut soon after it is dark, 
when the first watch is sounded by a 
large bell or drum in some commanding 
station. No one can go out or come in 
unless he can give a satisfactory reason for 
his doing so. Every one is expected to 
carry a lantern and is punished for being 
found without it. In all cases of persons 
having lived within the jurisdiction of the 
imperial city and being sentenced to death, 
their families and all persons whatsoever 
who reside under the same roof with them, 
must remove therefrom forthwith. It must be 
admitted that by the aid of the unrelenting 
system of responsibility, there are few 
countries in the world in which a more 
efficient police exists than there. Cheefoo 
palace is at the centre of the Tartar City. 

Many government offices are inside the 
enclosure of this place. 

House of torture. 

Inside the boundary wall is a house of 
torture worth mentioning here. 'This may 
be called a cell six feet long, four feet 
wide and about eight feet high. The hollow 


floor of the house is spread with iron 
gratings like a coal hearth. There is only 
one door for the inmate of this nice house. 
This may be called a house of reception 
for the criminals who receive the extreme 
penalty of the law. At the mere mention 
of this horrible house the inhabitants 
of the place tremble like an aspen 
leaf. Pity the man, who becomes the 
inmate of that place. When a man is 
ordered to be put into this room for 
killing another or setting fire to his 
neighbour’s house, he is forced to take his 
place inside the cell, and the door is closed 
against him. He is made tt) lie down on 
the iron gratings to which his feet and 
hands are tied with iron bands. Then fire 
is lighted beneath the grating, and the 
man is slowly scorched. This process 
sometimes goes on even for twenty-four 
hours till the man is dead. Imagine, what 
a cruel sort of death the Chinese concoct 
to put an end to the Hie of their fellow- 
countrymen. At war time we were warned 
not to go out without proper escort, as the 
rumour Wiis in the air that if the Chine c 
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could catch a single foreigner they would 
put the unfortunate man to death by 
starvation and cutting every limb bit by 
bit, and the Chinese interpreter who was 
vvitli us corroborated that statement. 

North of the imperial wall there is one 
of the grandest buildings called the “Lama 
Temple”. Lama priests reside inside the 
sacred enclosure of that grand place. 


Images of Tantric gods and goddesses made 
of brass are kept in the temple^ Many 
manuscripts written in the Pali language are 
preserved inside the sacred place. There 
is a huge wooden image of ^Sakya Muni’ 
in a standing position about forty feet in 
height. 

Ashutosh Roy. 


THE DREAD SEVEN 


B eneath the neem they sit, as did the 
Norns of old beneath Yggdrasil,— 
those seven dread sisters, of whom 
Sitola, goddess of Smallpox is the first. All 
the rashes and eruptions they share amongst 
them, and the youngest of the seven is the 
old friend of our childhood. Measles. It is 
strange, we feel, this element of fear that 
seems so often in ancient mythology to 
be associated with the feminine. Head of 
the Fates is she who cuts the thread of life, 
and all the three are women kind. Ate, 
the sleepless doom that pursues after the 
shedder of blood, is a woman. The Harpies 
and avenging Erinys are daughters, not 
s<»ns, of the gods and of Night. And here 
in India the power that is seen in the 
hurning of fever and the wasting of disease 
is conceived as the presence within a man 
of The Mother herself. 

The fact is token of the antiquity of the 
association. When the administration of 
justice took the form of a curse or a 
vendetta, pronounced by the grey-haired 
women of the village, when all power was 
as yet in the^^-hands of the Mothers, and 
men were at best but their fierce and 
Ci.'irageous children, when rulership could 
not be conceived of apart from the feminine, 
thus early awoke the idea of the divinity 
that is seen in the terrible and the irrevo¬ 
cable. Amongst peoples whose geographi¬ 
cal compactness and comparative density 
hastened their political differentiation, the 
terror was more apt to take the form of a 
’■ellection of the fear of man and his just 
'viath. Righteous punishment was a thing 
tf> be looked for. The avenger of blood 


was most to be dreaded of all foes. But 
in India, that land of vast spaces and 
extended populations, the ideal of malign 
power remained mysterious, incalculable, 
and supernatural. From the beginning 
there was something inexplicable in the 
exercise of omnipotence. Could any sign 
of divine presence be more convincing, 
because more incomprehensible, than the 
spells of fever or the anger of a rash ? 
Naturally, then, the practice of worship 
developed the opposite power, that of 
healing. 

Very quaint are the descriptions given 
by the faithful of the Seven Fearsome 
Sisters. I'hat Smallpox makes affrighted 
goes without saying. Her power is open 
and irrepressible, afflicting men at noon¬ 
day. But each one, even the youngest, has 
a potency of her own. Being the youngest, 
indeed, gives to Measles, it is said, a peculiar 
ability to do mischief. Her very age makes 
her the pet of her father and mother. She 
is therefore much indulged. “She lives 
suppressed”, that is to say, she is apt to 
exercise her powers in secret, and to leave 
behind her, when she goes, some terrible 
memento of her visit, in a permanent 
blindness, lameness, or deafness. It is 
evident here that a good deal of fine 
medical observation has been put into the 
curious old myth of the Seven Sisters. 

It would be simnge, however, if so careful 
an index of diagnosis were entirely disso¬ 
ciated from all consideration of methods of 
treatment. As we might have expected, the 
priests of Sitola come from a peculiar caste, 
being known as Dorn Brahmins, and are in 
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fact doctors of a very iincicui order. The 
oldest worships are associated with 
libations, the pouriiiji’-out of water before 
God. But in the worship of Sitola, the 
idea of a sanative cleanliness is very 
prominently brought forward. One will 
sometimes in the bye-ways of some busy 
city, see women, after nightfall, pouring 
out water in the road before a temple, and 
sweeping the place with a broom'. They 
are praying to Sitola, the guide will tell us. 
For those who know have laid down the 
law that this goddess demands salutation 
with water and a broom j Indeed she clasps 
these in her own arms, as represented in 
her images. And she comes to us, they 
say, riding on the washerman’s donkey, 
“an unclean beast”. In this last point, 
though undeniably forcible, public opinion 
is probably wrong. Sitola is represented, 
it is true, as riding on an ass, hut in all 
likelihood this is because, in that remote 
past out of which she rose, the ass was the 
fleet courser, the splendid and romantic 
steed, hero of all the poetry that now 
centres in the horse. He mav, in an age 
of degeneration, be relegated to the use 
of the laundryman’s caste, daily parading 
the town with his load of soiled linen for 
the wash. But he is most emphatically one 
of those who have seen better days. Once 
upon a time he held a ruling position 
amongst animals, and in the Semitic races, 
his appearance in a procession would seem 
to have indicated semi-royal state, late 
as the date of the Christian era. Wild in 
the deserts of Arabia, he appears in the 
liturgy of Ancient Egypt as the Sun-god, 
and scholars hold that traces of this iden- 
tifleation may still be found in the Rig- 
Veda itself. Even now, there is a breed 
in Persia which is famous and honoured, 
transcending even the horse in swiftness, 
and making it appear in no wise ludicrous 
that a goddess should be seated on an ass. 

Many students will fee) that the assign¬ 
ment of one whole divinity to the province 
of a single disease, argues a state of society 
in which there was a very elaborate sub¬ 
division of labour. Nor can we help con¬ 
necting this advance in social organisation, 
with that sudden accession of medical 
scjigiice of which the worship of Sitola 
constitutes a remnant. The whole idea 
is a rare mixture of piety and wisdom. 


When the patient first succuinbs to his 
malady, there is many a village-tvife whose 
diagnosis is as valuable as the physician’s 
or the priest’s. The one anxiety is that 
the eruption should' have free way. Should 
it remain suppressed, the case- is regarded 
as grave. But if this is not so, and matters 
appear promising, the next step is to feed 
with sufficient quantity of milk. The 
amount of this food that can be digested 
by a Smallpox patient of robust constitution 
is said to be quite incredible. If the case 
is bad, however, there is nothing to be 
done but call for the special attendance 
of a priest of Sitola. In this case the sick 
man will be laid on the floor on cool banana 
leaves. He is also given medicine brought 
by the priest. A twig of »eem is supplied 
to him and except with it, he is not allowed 
to touch his own skin. I'o tickle it with 
the sacred twig is an invocation of bless¬ 
ing. At the same time, devotions are 
going on. At first, when the fell vssitant 
was announced, the women of the household 
repaired in the evening to temple or tree, 
to offer their worship. Part of this consisted 
in placing flowers on top of an inverted 
pot, at the feet of the goddess. If the 
flowers fall, she is pleased, and grants the 
prayer of her suppliants. But if they 
remain where they were placed, she is 
obdurate, and the end can hardly be bright. 
I have been told of one case in which tlic 
women had placed their flowers, and sat 
in the attitude of prayer to see what was 
to be their fate. The blossoms did not 
fall and in agony of mind, the whole 
party bent still lower in prayer, imploring, 
with clasped hands, that the Devi might 
take pity, and grant a life much loved. 
At this second prayer, as they watched and 
waited, the flow^ers slowly slowly fluttered 
down, and each one felt t^t an invisible 
hand had taken them, and the prayer would 
be fulfilled! 

Only half the necessary offering is thus 
made, however. The idea, in Bengal at 
least, is that the Mother has been asked to 
visit the abode of her children and bless 
them with a healing touch. This is the 
element in the myth to which prominence 
is given, although it is not quite clear 
that there is not also mixed with it 
older notion that it is the presence of the 
goddess that has brought disaster, and that 
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is being begged to withdraw. Outside 
Bengal, this seems to frankly the thought. 
But here we are mainly in the attitude of 
entreating the Mother to enter the house 
and bear away its misfortune. The more 
archaic fear may be traced in the fact that 
^hile the illness remains, none in the 
house will venture to call it by any name 
but ‘The Mercy’. And the visitors who 
generally throng to see an invalid, remain, 
here, it is true, on the threshold, but still 
rhey come, saying they are adoring the 
divine Mother, present in the sick. So the 
conception of the healing divinity of 
sweetness, has not yet wholly emancipated 
Itself from an older and less noble worship 
of fear, but it is on the way to do so, for 
when the recovery has taken place, it is 
always unhesitatingly attributed to a visit 
of benediction, and many are the household 
tales of special experiences illustrating this. 
From the moment of the announcement, 
then, when the worship is offered, the house 
and everyone in it has to be kept in a state 
of such exceptional purity as is meet for 
those who expect the advent of some divine 
personage. No meat or fish may be cooked 
within the walls. Only after bathing, and 
wearing the cleanest of garments, may the 
sick be attended. Fresh flowers and incense 
arc to be offered daily. Water, and the 
broom must do even more than their or¬ 
dinary work in constant cleansing. And 
hnally when the last remnant of illness is 
well past, the patient marks his own 
recovery by a delightful bath, for which 
he has been prepared by massage, being 
rubbed well with sandal-paste and 
turmeric, ancient luxuries of the toilet, full 
of coolness and fragrance. 

I he sons of the ash carried into Europe, 
•t is said, the UsSe of bronze, the domesticated 
horse, and also the knowledge of massage 
and of healing drugs and oils. We have seen 
that the horse must have been subjugated 
by man and reached the world’s great trade- 
routes at Babylon and Nineveh, only after 
the ass had been long familiar. We know 
also that it must have come from Central 
Asia, and the probability is that it had been 


tamed long enough before the memorising 
of the present Rig-Veda for its predecessor 
to be even then amongst the Aryans, only 
a dim and half-conscious tradition. That 
Sitola and her sisters should number seven 
in all, shows that they were the creation of 
some race in whom astronomic studies and 
planetary lore had already made the number 
seven peculiarly sacred and impressive, as 
it was amongst the writers of the Vedas. 
They appear also, on comparing their 
character with those of the fear-creating 
goddesses of Europe, to belong to a civilisa¬ 
tion in which political and military ideas 
were slower of growth, and personal 
culture a large factor. Bronze is held by 
some scholars to have been the result of 
the exchange of copper at Tamralipti or 
Tamluk, with the tin of Malacca, in the 
ages of the Asiatic merchant-civilisation, 
which preceded the rise of nationalities. 
In Asia, as amongst the nomads of North 
America, there seems to have been a short 
copper age preceding the bronze. Copper 
razors and copper axes have been found in 
India, and copper knives in ancient Troy. 
After this came bronze, and with bronze, 
as far as Europe was concerned, the 
knowledge of medicine and the use of the 
horse. Older, far older than any of these, 
was that worship of the rude stone beneath 
the tteem tree, as the throne of the Mother, 
and those seasonal dances, that may have 
given rise to the tradition of the birth of 
Askr, the first man, from the ash. Holy 
indeed is the ground beneath the neem 
and the olive. Sacred homes of the oil- 
mother, from them and their long past, has 
come every notion of priestly anointing 
that a younger world has seen ! The chrism 
of baptism, the oil of coronation, and the 
last sad rite of unction and benediction 
to the forth-going soul, here, in the cool 
breeze that blows through our Indian tree 
of healing may have been the birth of all 
these, and of how much more throughout 
the ages of aid and fellowship between man 
and man ! 


N, 
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THE TREATMENT OF •■HINDU''S IN AMERICA 


I T is at the request of Mr. Das, of 
Seattle, in the State of Washington, 
that I am writing. Mr. Das is now in 
this city for a brief visit, and I have 
had an interview with him cencerning 
the treatment accorded the Hindus on 
their arrival from India. A number of 
friends of the Hindus are endeavoring to 
form an organization to protect them from 
the indignities and insults which are 
heaped upon them by prejudiced people 
here. As but few of the laborers speak 
English, it has been difficult to accomplish 
anything, but we are now hoping to have 
the co-operation of the Hindu students 
attending the universities of this State, 
who can act as interpreters for their 
countrymen and enable us to gel at the 
facts. Meanwhile, it was thought well to 
attempt to reach the p**ople of India, and 
especially of the Punjab, and to warn them 
of the treatment they are likely to receive 
when they reach this port. Many of them, 
we learn, hearing of friends or neighbors 
who have come to .America and hnve found 
employment at good wages, make great 
sacrifices to raise the money for the passage, 
mortgaging or selling what little they 
possess in the hope that they will be able 
to replace the amounts in a short time. 
If they are turned back from here, they 
return to India paupers, absolutely ruined. 
It is to prevent such catastrophes as this 
that 1 am writing. 

Let me state, first, that there are no 
valid reasons why the Hindus should not 
be allowed to come here, as our laivs make 
no discrimination against them. If they 
are in sound health, and provided with 
fifty dollars, so that they will not become 
public charges, they should be allowed 
entrance. But some of the officials in the 
Immigration Commission office are looking 
for some pretext to keep them out, and they 
readily find some means of effecting their end. 
The newspapers of this city contain almost 
daily attacks, which they publish to win 


the approval of the union workingmen, a 
large number of whom come from Etirope, 
but who have decreed that the Asiatic 
shall not come here. At the present time, 
the union workmen have a large Influence 
in the large cities of America, as they are 
thoroughly organized, can vote, and are 
politically powerful ; therefore, they must 
be reckoned with by the “yellow press” 
of the country. Almost without exception, 
the union workman prefers to live in the 
city, dislikes the country, the farm, the 
orchard. Rather than work in the couinry 
they will often remain idle in the cities; 
yet they are prejudiced against the man 
from India who is glad t() get the work 
they refuse to take. The Hindu is not 
depriving any of them ot a livelihood, 
even if he does work for less money. 1 he 
Hindu is doing a class of work for which 
the farmers cannot afford to pay union 
labor prices, Moreover, there are vast 
tracts of land in California, Oregon and 
Washington which are lying idle, un¬ 
claimed and unproductive, so that there 
plenty of opportunity for the few who do 
wish to live with nature. So that there 
no sensible reason why the union workman 
should feel himself injured because the 
Hindu does work which he refuses; hut 
none the less, the papers look for popularity 
among the powerful unions by inciting 
prejudice against the Hindu. Accord¬ 
ingly, everything which is un-American is 
cited against the native of India. He 
bathes daily, yet he is dubbed “filthy hy 
men who rarely enter the bath oftener 
than once a week ! Mr. Das, who has 
visited almost every camp of Hindus on the 
Coast, states that in every one of them, 
the Hindus bathe when they come in from 
the fields, and this without a single excep¬ 
tion. Much stress is laid upon the^ fact 

that they are “tanned and turbaned ’ the 

turban seeming to arouse derision wherever 
it is seen. Notwithstanding, the Hindu 
turban is affected by the lady of fashion, 
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and no one objects! Althotigh a very small 
percentage of the Hindus [/,«., natives of India 
sojourning in America] are Mohammedans, 
they dubbed “polygamists”, and at 

Seattle, the clever Commissioner has found 
it very easy, we are informed, to exclude all 
Hindus on the ground that they are “followers 
of the Koran, which teaches polygamy!” 
And the very next sentence tells us that 
at least one in six is a polygamist 1 And the 
next states that, because they do not bring 
their women here, they lead a nomadic life 1 
In San Francisco, the Sikhs from the 
I’unjab receive scant courtesy at the hands 
of the deputy immigration officials, although 
Mr. North, the Immigration Commissioner, 
has been quoted as saying that there are 
‘twelve jobs waiting for every Hindu who 
lands here" | The deputies, however, are of 
another opinion, and will use any possible 
pretext to keep them out. Should they be 
a trIHe below average height, they are 
liescrdtcd as “short and therefore weak, and 
likely tt> become a public charge”, though 
in one instance the man thus described 
could lift 350 pounds ! The interpreter, also. 
Is admittedly prejudiced, although these 
men have no other protection but him. He 
IS an Englishman who has spent some years 
in India, and knows some of the vernaculars, 
bur the Sikhs claim he does not understand 
Punjabi, and that they cannot understand 
bim. Nevertheless, prejudiced and incom¬ 
petent as he is, the Hindus must submit to 
bis “interpretations”, and petitions to the 
United States authorities have been ab- 


jioluteiy without avail. An effort will now 
be made to have an interpreter act for the 
Hindus, to keep tally on the Englishman. 
When this man first reached the Coast, 
jeveral years ago, he employed upon a 
run farm near Santa Rosa a number of 
bikhs who were new to this country. He 
generously paid them the same wages 
*hev had received for like work in India. 

of their number, who could speak 
l^.nglish, found that they could obtain 
^‘gber wages, and very naturally they all 
sought employment elsewhere. 
I J^ngiishman, .who had theretofore been 
oud in hig praises of the Sikh laborer, now 
tercel his opinion of them, and this altered 
P*nion he has maintained up to the 
P'^csent. Thus one Ralla Singh, who has 
recently been deported, was made 


to say in his statement before the Immigra¬ 
tion Commissioners, that he was without 
relatives or friends in this country and 
without a prospect of employment; 
although he very well knew that he had 
two brothers and a cousin, besides other 
more distant relations, in California, and 
the cousin aforementioned had come from 
Los Angeles to meet him and take him to 
a position which was waiting for him ! On 
x\\\% interpretation of Ralla Singh*s testimony, 
the Commissioners ruled that he was likely 
to become a public charge, as he was but 
five feet six in height, and therefore weak ! 
On appeal to Washington, D. C., the same 
statement and the same interpretation were 
sent on by the lawyer representing the 
Hindu, and the appeal was denied ! 

One might naturally enough inquire why 
such things are permitted in a “free” 
country, and we can only answer that what 
is sometimes called “freedom” is more often 
license, enabling the strong to oppress the 
weak. Many of the '‘free” men of America 
are not lovers of freedom, for they refuse to 
accord to others that which they accept 
for themselves. Far worse than this 
bigotry is the fact that the Hindu has no 
government back of him to support or 
defend him. The Japanese and the China¬ 
man can appeal to their nations should 
they meet with unfair treatment at the 
hands of the politicians in control of the 
offices here ; but to whom can the Hindu 
appeal for justice ? The British Consular 
this port is either indifferent or negligent, 
for these are British subjects who should 
be treated with the same courtesy as the 
European, and they are of the same blood. 
The Consul has stated frankly that there 
is no valid reason why the Hindus should 
not be admitted, but the fact remains that 
they are being turned away on the arrival 
of every ship, and, so far as I know, with¬ 
out protest from the British Consul or his 
government. 

While waiting at the detention shed for 
examination by the officials, the poor 
Hindus are subjected to insult and indig¬ 
nity by their “white” brother in whom 
flows the same Aryan blood. No food is 
given them save half-cooked rice, for whiefi 
they are forced to pay $i-55 per day ! Such 
is the statement of a Hindu who remained 
there for three weeks, without milk or 
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fruit of any kind unless Ke would pay, extra 
for it. When this was reported to biie of 
the officers of the government, he stated 
that it was untrue, as but 45 cents a day 
was charged. One wondered who pocketed 
the other ft.10 which these poor men were 
compelled to pay. Is it to be marvelled 
at that many of them are ill at the end of 
three weeks of such treatment ? 

Before taking passage for America, the 
steamship company, to protect itself in 
case of deportation, exacts from these men 
sufficient to cover return passage ; so that 
the loss, in case of refusal, falls entirely 
upon the poor Hindu, who often reaches 
his native land beggared for life ! 

The laws of our land provide that no 
fee in excess of ten dollars may be charged 
by an attorney acting in behalf of an alien 
seeking admission. For this reason (?), it 
is stated, the Hindu must always hire the 
one lawyer in this city who is willing to 
give his time for so small a sum! Yet 
Hindus’have declared that they have been 
forced by this philanthropist to part with 
$150 or $185; but as they were refused a 
receipt for the money paid, they can prove 
nothing ! One also has stated that no Hindu 
is allowed to land until he has paid at least 
ten dollars to this same lawyer, and none 
of them dare tell how much money above 
the sum required ‘ they possess! Thus 
there are the deputies, a lawyer and an 
interpreter, backed by the newspapers, and 
public prejudice, on one side of this issue. 
But who befriends the poor Hindu ? In 
one instance, a Sikh called upon the deputy 
to secure the release of his brother, who 
was being detained because he was “weak.” 
The deputy referred him to the lawyer, 
who promptly demanded a retainer of f 20, 
which was paid at once. The Sikh was 
to return in a few days, when he was in¬ 
formed. that the lawyer could get his 
brother out for $150. As he stated that he 
could not pay any such sum, it was reduced, 
first to $125 and then tp $100, which the 
poor fellow obligated himself to bring, not 
realizing that there was anything dishonor¬ 
able in the transaction. When he talked over 
the matter with some of his “white friends,” 
they informed him that such a transaction 
was in the nature of a bribe, and therefore 
illegal. “Why,” he exclaimed, “a lawyer 
wouldn’t take a bribe, would he ?” Among 


these friends was a native of the Emerald 
Isle, who straightway called upon the 
British Consul, learned that there was no 
reason why the man should be detained, 
made the trip to Angel Island, and secured 
the man's release within fifteen minutes 
without the payment of a dollarl 

Notwithstanding such occurrences as the 
above, San Francisco treats the Hindu 
better than do his own compatriots of 
British Columbia. There the laws are 
framed to discriminate against the Hindu, 
and to make it practically impossible for 
him to land. In the first place, he must 
show two hundred dollars in actual cash. A 
law has been passed, declaring that the 
alien must come direct from the land of 
his birth or citizenship. Under the statute, 
many abuses have arisen, working hardship 
on the Hindus of the student class, as well 
as those who have come to the States, and 
wish to return to visit friends or look after 
property. 

Mr. j. Misra, now a student at the 
University of Washington, arrived In 
Vancouver in October, igoq, from Japan, 
where he had been studying chemistry as 
a student of the Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Scientific Education in India. 
He was refused a landing on the ground 
above mentioned, and moreover, was not 
even permitted to enter the detention shed, 
but was locked up in a small room, ordinary- 
ly used for the detention of criminal .sailors, 
from which he was allowed to go for but 
one hour out of the twenty-four. Meantime, 
he was fed upon rice, unsalted, and nothing 
else I He wrote to Mr. Das (then at 
Seattle), who went to Vancouver and 
found the prisoner, who at once requested 
a little salt! He had then b^i) imprisoned 
for seven days, in what was practically 
solitary confinement! Mr. Das instituted 
habeas corpus proceedings against the 
Dominion Commissioner, and secured hi* 
release. It had been Mr. Misra's intention 
only to pass through Canada on his way 
to an English university where he expected 
to complete his studies in chemi-stry’ 
This he was not permitted to do, but he 
was allowed to proceed to the United 
States instead of being deported to Japan >: 
Mr. Misra thereupon determined to remain in 
the Ditited States, and he is now studying le 
the State of Washington as above stated. 
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Nathu I^tn started for Vancouver from 
Calcutta, where he had seciu^d steerage 
passage. Finding the hardships of the 
steerage almost unendurable, he decided to 
continue from Hongkong as a second class 
passenger; and therefore exchanged his 
ticket, paying the difference in cash. Arrived 
at Vancouver, he was refused entry, on the 
ground that he had not come direct from 
the land of his nativity or citisenship I The 
fact that he had purchased a second-ctass 
ticket at Hongkong (a British possession) 
was construed to mean'that he had come 
from a land other than that of his birth or 
citizenship ! 

Mr. Kapur Singh, an educated Sikh 
residing in California, was called to Van¬ 
couver to attend an important meeting of 
Guru Nanak Trust and Mining Company, 
in which he was a director, but was denied 
entrance three times. Mr. Sohan Singh was 
not permitted to enter the country from the 
States to attend the funeral of his deceased 
brother and settle up his business affairs, 
although his object was fully explained to 
the authorities. Another Sikh, who had 
lived for a long time in Victoria, B.C., and 
alterwards moved to Seattle, where he is a 
student, was refused permission to re-enter 
British Columbia to look after his property 
there, ft was only after instructions had 
been sent from Ottawa, and he had furnished 
bonds in the sum of that he was 

permitted to enter. 

The above 'are but a few of the cases 
which might be cited ; there are probably 
hundreds of others of which nothing is 
known beyond the detention sheds. Yet 
many of us feel that these facts should be 
thoroughly understood by the natives of the 
Punjab before they start from home, so that 
they may at least be prepared to meet 
possible disappointment. 

There is, however, one little bright spot 
in the cloud. It has been stated by one of 
the most prejudiced papers of this city 
that the Hindus are wanted in the Hawaiian 
Islands, where there is demand for their 
labor at f i8 a month in the plantations. 
After they have lived in the Islands, they 
cannot be refused entry here, as they have 
passed the examination of the Immigration 
authorities in Honolulu. Very little difficulty 
's then experienced in getting into the 
United States ports as the Hindus come 


from another American port. To be sure, 
the wages are lower than here, but the 
risks are hot so great, so that it would bd 
better for the Hindu to spend a year or so 
in the Islands, acquaint himself with the 
language and the customs of America, and 
acquire skill at his work. There are 
boats running from Honolulu to San Diego, 
where the prejudices would not be so great. 

For the student, America offers many 
opportunities—that is to say, in the United 
States. If they come with a knowledge of 
English and a small sum of money ($IOO, 
if possible), students can find employment 
in families which will enable them to 
pursue their studies and support them¬ 
selves at the same time. For three hours’ 
work per day, they can secure board and 
lodging, and on Saturdays, working as 
helpers, they can earn at least $2.00 per 
day at house cleaning. During vacations 
employment can be found in the orchards, 
vineyards and farms in the interior, and 
enough can be earned to pay for books and 
clothing. This is the experience of Mr. 
Das, who is now a student at the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington with a scholarship, 
a gentleman who has done much for his 
oppres,sed countrymen both in the States 
and in British Columbia. 

At this writing, five Hindus are attend¬ 
ing the University of California, in 
Berkeley. Recently, some of their Sikh 
brothers, employed in that vicinity, called 
at the house where they were living in 
search of advice. The next day, the land¬ 
lady ordered the students to leave, as she 
did not want those laborers coming to her 
place. Thus the students are forced to 
seek quarters where they may be free to 
receive and advise their countrymen—a 
right which one would never suppose could 
be denied them! And yet this is the 
twentieth century after Christ, in free 
America! Mr. Das hopes to secure a house 
for them where they may live their own 
lives, in peace and quiet and render such 
assistance to their troubled countrymen as 
their knowledge of English may enable 
them to do. 

However, notwithstanding such occur¬ 
rences as this, the Hindu student generally 
meets with kindness and courtesy, except 
from, the very narrow-minded, who are 
really deserving of pify. But those coming 
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as students should be in sound health and 
supplied with funds sufficient to keep them 
from want until employment can be T'dund. 
Some ladies in the vicinity of the University 
are now making some effort to find positions 
for them, and if they will co-operate, much 
good may be accomplished.* 

I may perhaps be pardoned if 1 mention 
another fact, the matter of dress. Although 
it seems absolutely childish to a thoughtful 
person, much prejudice is manifested against 
the turban. ! am told that it is a religious 
obligation among the Sikhs to wear the 
turban, and if such be the fact, one cannot 
expect them to abandon it. But, if not 


imperative, much prejudice might be over¬ 
come by the removal of the turban, which 
at once marks out the Hindu as distinct 
from the European. With their clear cut, 
Aryan features, they are not readily 
distinguishable from the natives of Southern 
Europe and South America ; so that many 
of the insults which they are forced to 
endure might be avoided by the change 
of head dress. This, however, is merely 
offered by way of suggestion, by one who 
would fain be of assistance to the down¬ 
trodden. 

San Francisco. C. H. Walters. 

August, jgio. 
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India in the English Magazines. 

F one were to go simply by the table of 
contents of the September Reviews, 
one would take up the Fortnightly as 
likely to,be of the greatest interest to the 
Indian readers. There are practically two 
long articles devoted to the present poiitical 
situation in India in this magazine. By 
far the greatest portion of the “review” of 
current Imperial and Foreign Affairs, 
deals with the present Indian situation. 
Besides this there is a lengthy article by 
Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, who tries to answer 
the question “What Does India Want 
Pontically". 

The “review” of Imperial and Foreign 
Affairs is by Mr. Garvin, of the well-known 
Sunday paper, the Observer. Mr. Garvin is 
a leader of Jingo journalism here. There 
are well-informed people who even regard 
him as the force behind the present 
Tory Party in England, and who hold him 
largely reponsible for the recent troubles 
between the Lords and the Commons. 
Mr. Garvin has been to India. He was 
pre^nt at the |ast Curzonian Durbar at 
Delhi. And this, it seems, is his title to speak 


in such cock-sure way as to what should 
and what should not be done to solve the 
present Indian problem. There is, however, 
nothing striking or original in his forceful 
prescriptions. His article is practically a 
review and recapitulation of the series 
of articles that have, for some weeks 
past, been appearing in the Times on 
the Indian Unrest, from Mr. Chirol, who 
was the Special Correspondent of that 
paper in India last winter. One cannot 
consider Mr. Garvin’s forceful futilities 
without, at the same time, reviewing the 
contributions of Mr. Chirol. 

“Khe Times” on the Indian Unrest. 

Whether one agrees with the conclusions 
of the rimes’ Special Correspondent or not, 
one can scarcely deny that this series of 
articles presents a far more exhaustive 
study of the so-called unrest in India than 
anything that has, so far, appeared in the 
English press. Mr. Chirol started with a 
promise to present a psychological study 
of the Indian situation. Those who know 
that situation from the inside, will naturally 
find many inaccuracies, many misinterpre¬ 
tations, numerous faults, both of omission 
and comissiom, in Mr. Chirol’s study. It 
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was an altogether ambitious attempt. The 
Special Correspondent of the Times has 
not the necessary equipment for the task 
that he has so confidently undertaken. 
The psychology of the acts and attitudes 
of an individual can only be correctly 
interpreted by the personality of that indi¬ 
vidual. The psychology of national move¬ 
ments also can be correctly interpreted by 
those who thoroughly know the soul of the 
people. Mr. Chirol cannot, I am afraid, 
h^ve any pretensions to this knowledge. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
his study of the present Indian situation 
should be exceedingly superficial. He has 
not even tried to carry an open mind to the 
consideration of his subject. He clearly 
starts with a fixed idea and a definite 
policy. Consequently, he reads such 
meanings into the facts that he cites, and, 
indeed, only picks up such facts, as are 
likelv to support his previously-formed 
idea, and the previously-determined policy 
of his employers. He is not a student of 
the Indian situation, anxious to discover 
the truth, hut a counsel for those who 
desire that a certain policy should be 
adopted by the Ciovernment of India for 
effectively meeting the present troubles in 
that country. Consequently, like a clever 
counsel, he indulges in all kinds of devices, 
so familiar to the clever lawyer, for sug¬ 
gesting favourable untruths and suppressing 
unfavourable truths. Bi’t notwithstanding 
iill this, Mr. Chirol, almost in spite of him¬ 
self, occasionally throws considerable light 
upon the Indian problem. Above all, this 
>>eries of articles has been serving one great 
purpose. It shows the extreme gravity of 
the Indian situation. And however much 
Mr. Chirol might try to defend the present 
policy of the Indian Government, to people 
endowed with statesmanly insight, his own 
presentation of the problem is bound to 
create serious doubts as to the wisdom, and 
the effectiveness, of the various 
measures that have, up till now, been 
•adopted by the present Government, to 
meet the situation in India, 

Mr. Chirol rightly says that this so- 
called unrest is not merely a political move- 
'^ent. It is essentially a religious and 
social movement. It is not merely a protest 
^^ainst the political domination of an alien 
but is, practically, a declaration of 


war against Western civilisation and 
Western ideals. No one who has any 
intimate acquintance with the real psycho¬ 
logy of the present situation in India, will 
care to quarrel with the Correspondent of the 
Times in regard to thi.s statement of his. 
There is, without doubt, a very serious 
conflict of civilisations in India. It is a 
natural . conflict. The presence of the 
modern European in the midst of the 
ancient peoples of India,— the inheritors of 
a hoary-headed culture, the beginnings of 
which go back to the dark night of time 
when history was not yet born,’—peoples 
whose lack of material possessions had not 
in any way killed their ancient pride of 
race, who had not lost their institutions 
and their gods, who had social and moral 
ideals of their own, differing almost funda¬ 
mentally from those of modern Europe,—the 
presence of the European with his new 
civilisation among this ancient people, was 
hound to bring about a keen intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual conflict in the country. 
The present upheaval is undoubtedly the 
latest phase of this outstanding conflict. 
It is this essential conflict that stands behind 
even the present political movement in 
India. But for the presence of this funda¬ 
mental conflict of civilisations, the political 
problem might have been easily solved. 
If the present rulers of the country had not 
represented a different civilisation from that 
of the ruled, they would have found but 
little support in their own conscience, and 
in the general consciousness of their own 
people, for the exercise of that absolute 
political domination which they now enjoy, 
in supporting this absolutism as a necessary 
part of the British Of>vernment in India, 
Lord Morley actually bases his case upon 
the superior claims of the ruling race in the 
matter of culture and civilisation over the 
ruled, indeed, he quoted Mill in support of 
his position. 

(iovernment by the dominant country is as legiti¬ 
mate as any other, if it is the one which in the existing 
state of civilisation of the .subject people, most faclllita- 
tes their transition to our stale of civilisation. 

It was, really, on this plea of a higher 
civilisation that Mill frankly justified the 
despotic political authority of a civilised 
over a barbarous, people. “The ruling 
country ought”, as Lord Morley declared, 
quoting Mill once more, “to be able to do 
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for its subjects all that could be done by a 
succession of absolute monarbhs gua^nteed 
by irresistible force against the precaWous- 
ness of tenure attendent on barbarous despo¬ 
tisms and qualified by their genius to anti¬ 
cipate all that experience has taught to the 
more advanced nations.” 

hi on the side of the rulers this plea of a 
superior civilisation is what justifies, to 
their own conscience, their absolute and 
irresponsible political authority over the 
people of the country, and harmonises 
this authority with their general philosophy 
of freedom and humanity, so also on the 
side of the people it is this claim which 
is felt to be the most offensive and 
irritating. At one time, so far as the 
English educated classes were concerned, 
there was really no intellectual or moral 
conflict between them and the foreign 
rulers of their country. Their education 
had more or less denationalised them. 
They had ceased, to some extent at least, 
to cherish any high regard for the ancient 
culture and civilisation of their country. 
They had accepted the civilisation of 
modem Europe as positively superior to 
that of their own people. Their ideal was 
to educate themselves and their people up 
to the standards of this foreign civilisation. 
They practically accepted the ideal of Mill 
and Macaulay as their own. Consequently, 
so long as this, attitude of mind lasted, 
there was only a mild rivalry between the 
educated classes and the foreign rulers of 
the country, in political and administrative 
matters, but really no fundamental conflict 
of ideas or ideals. It was a conflict 
of personal ambitions and material inter¬ 
ests but actually no conflict of moral or 
spiritual, nor indeed, even of intellectual 
ideals. The National Congress represented 
this mild rivalry, this political conflict. 
The granting of a few concessions, the 
expansion of the legislative councils, the 
larger appointments of educated Indians to 
the higher wrvices of the Government, 
these and similar reforms might have well 
solved the problem that the National 
Congress had raised. Had these reforms 
been granted betimes, the subsequent con¬ 
flict pf civilisation might have possibly 
been indefinitely postponed, if not entirely 
avoided. The acc^tance of the programme 
of the Congress in tim earlier days, by the 


Government, might have helped to slowly 
Europeanise the educated, thilt is the 
thinking, classes in the countiy ( and thus 
indefinitely pbitpone, even if it miglht not 
have positively killed, all chances of a 
keen conflict of civilisation. So long as 
this conflict bad not come up to the surface 
the problem before the people and the 
Government in India was essentially a 
mere political problem. But it is no longer 
so. The present upheaval in India is not 
a mere political upheaval. Of course, the 
political emphasis is there. Owing to outer 
conditions this emphasis has somewhat 
engrossed the mind and thought of the 
people at this moment. But it does not 
represent the real nature of this so-called 
unrest. As Mr. Chirol says, this so-called 
unrest is far more religious and social than 
political. It is, as he does not hesitate 
to admit, essentially a conflict of civili¬ 
sations. In the very first article of his 
series, the writer defined their object thus: 
“The question to which I propose to address 
myself is”, says he— 

"Whether Indian unrest represents merely, as we arr 
prone to imagine, the human and not un-naiurai 
impatience of subject mces fretting under an alien 
rule, which, however well-intentioned, must often tx' 
irksome, and must sometimes appear to be harsh 
and arbitrary ; or whether to-day. in its most extreme 
forms, at any rate, it does not represent an irrecntici- 
able reaction against all that not only British rule 
but Western civilisation stands for?" 

One sees here that almost intuitively, 
Mr. Chirol has gone to the very root of the 
present problem in India. Of course, the 
terms in which he puts the problem will 
not be accepted by the Indian Nationalist. 
He would not admit that his movement is 
a mere reaction. Nor perhaps he would 
agree with Mr. Chirol in hi* statement that 
it is opposed to “all that Western civilisa¬ 
tion stands for.” Mr. Chirol has put the 
problem in an essentially negative form; 
and the mere negative statement of a 
problem can never bring out its fuH 
character. There are many things t" 
common between the higher ideals of the 
East and the higher ideals of the West. 
Both what is called Western and what is 
called Eastern civilisation, arc the expres¬ 
sions of the same human mind, the same 
human spirit. They ■ are both expressions 
of UnivetSal Humanity, which thougH 
never fully expressed by any perticplar race 
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or culture, ties implicit in all races and all 
cultures, in some more lully expressed than 
in others, but never absent from any. 
Consequently, one race or civilisation cannot 
by any means stand absolutely opposed to 
another. These oppositions and conflicts 
are only oppositions and conflicts of 
expressions and emphases but not really 
of essence or substance. The present 
unrest in India, even in its most extreme 
forms, does not represent, therefore, a 
reaction against all that stands for West¬ 
ern civilisation, ft rather represents, in 
every one of its forms, moderate or extremist, 
the yearning of the eternal spirit of the 
Indian people or peoples, to And adequate 
self-expression and self-fulfilment. In 
seeking this natural self-expression and 
self-fulfilment, it has come in conflict with 
the particularities of another and a very 
different type of culture and civilisation, 
t his is the truth of what Mr. Chirol puts 
In a very crude, negative form. 

But though the statement of the probelm 
is crude, the nature of it, as indicated by 
Mr. Chirol, is essentially true. He traces 
the present so-called unrest to the Hindu 
Revival of the last quarter of the last 
century. Generally speaking, this also is 
true : but Mr. Chirol here also betrays his 
intellectual poverty, in his absolute incapa¬ 
city to analyse and correctly interpret the 
inner meaning of this Hindu Revival. He 
sees only one particular phase of this 
Revival. He represents it simply as an 
attempt of the Brahmins to regain 
their lost ascendency in Hindu life and 
society. The Hindu Revival does not, 
however, represent only a Brahminical 
revival; it is a general, one might even 
say a universal, awakening of a new self- 
consciousness all over India. As there is 
no doubt an attempt to revive the old 
Brahminical ascendency, so there is equally 
an organised attempt by many of the other 
tastes, including some that had hitherto 
Been relegated to a very low social position, 
to assert and even extend the status and 
privileges of their own caste. Side by 
side with the Brahminical movement, there 
■8 the new Kayastha movement in ^ngal 
and elsewhere. There is the movement 
among the Namasudras of Bengal for a 
B'gher social recognition than what had 
B'therto been accorded to them. All these 


show the wide range and the deep charac¬ 
ter of the forces that stand behind what 
Mr. Chirol has represented as a mere Brahmi- 
nical movement. Indeed, it seems to me that 
the true meaning of this Hindu Revival 
has been all along misunderstood by many 
people. It is not really a reaction against 
the old progressive social movements, but 
a determined and many-faced* protest on 
behalf of the progressive thought of Hindoos- 
tan against the aggressive civilisation of 
Christendom. 

• e » « • 

The Conflict of Civilisations in India. 

Now if this be the true nature of the 
problem in India, namely that it is essen¬ 
tially a conflict of cultures and civilisations, 
a conclusion that seems, on Mr. Chirol’s 
own showing, to be absolutely irresistible, 
—then the solutions offered by the Fortnight¬ 
ly Reviewer would at once be found to be 
absolutely worthless. A conflict of civilisa¬ 
tions is essentially an intellectual and moral 
conflict and such a conflict can never be over¬ 
come by any sort of political remedies. In fact 
the application of such remedies, is, on the 
contrary, likely to aggravate the conflict 
instead of overcoming it. What isessentially 
needed here is the growth of a new thought, 
and not the granting of a few belated 
concessions. Not even the granting of 
full-fledged parliamentary government to 
India -would solve the present Indian 
problem. I am, indeed, not very sure 
whether it would not even add to its com¬ 
plexities. What particular form of state 
organisation India may need for her self- 
fulfilment, cannot be determined beforehand, 
any more than you can fix beforehand the 
particular kinds of organs that a growing 
and living organism may require in the 
future, in the natural course of its own 
evolution for the fulfilment of its own 
organic needs. To burden a growing, 
living organism with any organs from the 
outside, however well-intentioned the eHort 
might be, would be bound to hinder and 
not help its growth. Judged from the view 
of organic evolution, both Mr. Chirol’s 
and, Mr. Garvin's recipes .seem 'not only 
foolish but positively mischievous. Mr. 
Garvin admits that "recent methods of 
concession do not reach the root of any of 
the more disquieting features of the situ- 
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ation”. He does not' absolutely condemil 
the recent concessions as of no valuKH/^l^e 
are not to think,” he says, 

"only of the eictrcmists of the school of Mr. Tilak 
and Mr. Bipin Chandr.'i Ihil, of Mr. Arabindo Ghora 
and the Vugentar. There is a moderate element 
among the educated classes, though it has been on the 
whole very weak and timid in expressing itself. The 
enlargement agd the wider functions of the new 
Legi^ative Councils are to be welcomed as affording 
more encouragement and opportunity to the moderates. 
They are in this sense an experiment, but a welcome 
and necessary experiment. But let us repeat and 
make it perf«lly plain to ourselves that neither these 
concessions nor any concessions upon the basis of 
representative principles—-which it is impossible for 
us to carry to any logical conclusion—can touch 
those psychological and economic roots of "Indian 
unrest" which have been traced to their deepest fibre 
by the Special Correspondent of the times. We 
must depend in the future for the discharge of our 
task upon that which, from the beginning, has been 
the only justification: for our rule—the beneficence 
of an imf^rtial, peaceful, constructive administration. 
As the late Charles Pearson said, 'For one war we 
have waged in India, we have prevented twenty.* 
We and we alone still stand between India and war, 
lunder, anarchy, upon an unexampled scale. Our 
usiness is to make that administration still more 
vigorous and. vigilant for progressive and repressive 
purposes alike—to rule India in no conventional 
spirit; to rule it even more than hitherto for the 
practical good and the mental advancement of its 
humbler majority, and less for the advantage either 
of Brahmins or money-lenders. We must do this 
not only in a real temper, but in the quite obvious 
temper, lately lacking, of unhesitating and unflinching 
determination to hold our own". 

Granting that the real problem in India 
is one of a conflict of two different' types 
of culture and civilisation, which is the 
irresistible conclusion of Mr. Chirol’s 
articles, the utter folly of prescribing such 
remedies as are suggested here by Mr. 
Garvin seems to be absolutely apparent. 
What the situation demands really are 
neither concessions nor repressions, but a 
larger synthesis which will harmonise, 
under a broad and universal philosophy of 
life, the rival ideals and cultures. The 
real woik in India is not that of mere 
politichths or publicists, but of philosophers 
and statesmen. There is a political side 
to this problem, demanding some sort of 
political remedy. But Jhe political symptom 
being what may be called a mere local 
trouble, though arising out of a deep'Oeated 
constitutional malady, it may be treated 
with local palliattm to remove local 
irritation. This must be the objective, namely 
the removal of local irritation, of all 


political palfiaHves. Biit will not 

cure the disease. The place aitd purpose 
of these palliatives, in a general achfiine of 
treatpient, is keep up the strength of the 
patient and get time for the doctor to work 
out the slower and more radical cure. 
This is what true statesmanship would 
seek to do. Above all, these local appli¬ 
cations must be of such a nature as will, 
by no means, either increase existing 
irritation or by driving a local eruption 
below the surface, give it the fatal oppor¬ 
tunity of attacking the more vital organs. 
Yet this is exactly what quack prescriptions 
like those of the Jingo publicists of the 
type of Mr. Garvin and the Times, are 
calculated to do. 

e e « a 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh’s Article. 

But though one may not be surprised at 
such quackery from ignorant and unappre¬ 
ciative publicists of the type of Mr. Garvin 
or Mr. Chirol, one had a right to expect a 
stronger grasp of the actualities of the 
present situation in India, and a clearer 
insight into the nature of the problem and 
its possible remedies, from an Indian 
publicist like Mr. Saint Nihal Singh. His 
presentation of the problem in the current 
Fortnightly is to my mind, un pardonably 
superficial, and these superficialities coming 
from an Indian writer, are likely to work 
more mischief and create greater confusion 
than what alt the futilities of a Garvin or 
a Chirol could do. In fact, the statement 
of the problem by Mr. Chirol is infinitely 
more correct, whatever may be said of his 
conclusions, than that of Mr. Nihal Singh. 
Mr. Nihal Singh does not seem to know the 
present condition of his country Rt all. It is 
not surprising, either, that this shoold be 
so; because, practically, he went out of 
India as an immature youth, and has 
acquired all his wonderful education in 
America. He has no doubt tried to keep 
himself in touch with the curreiit move¬ 
ments of his country through the Indian 
newspapers and periodicals, but he never 
has stood face to face with the forces that are 
shaping the course of historic evolution 
in India iti our day. He writes, therefore, 
not as an Indian of the twentieth, but as 
an Indian of the last quarter of the nine- 
tetmth pentury. Judging from hi* present 
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.,>:irrihution, one may well «a^ that Mr. 
s-Tiuh belongs, intellectuaily, to the gene¬ 
ration in India which thoijght and worked 
before his birth. It is, therefore, that he 
so confidently asserts 

That India is profoundly agitated and that the agi- 
lalion IS almost soholly political arc to-day established 
facts vhich need no demonstration. Of course, it 
has to be readily conceded that all Hindostan is not 
in a ferment: it is only educated India di.u is agitating 
for a governmental change. The masses may be 
feeling the pinch of poverty and may be economically 
distrc-ssed, but as a rule they are ignorant of the 
political issues, and are not dirtetly engaged in waging 
a war for securing administrative concessions and 
reforms from the Knglish. The educated community 
in India, however, though in the minority when 
compared with the unlettered ma.s.ses, is by no means 
.1 negligible quantity. For one thing, despite all 
.tspersions, the educated Indians are the natural 
leaders of their unenlightened countrymen. What 
the enlightened East-lndian thinks to-day, his 
uneducated confrere is apt to think to-morrow. 
Moreover, slowly but steadily, the ranks of the 
illilcrales are being thinned and those of the educated 
.'uigmented; and all educated Indians, of whatever 
religion, caste, or race, seem to have one factor in 
niininon—a desire for the political advancement of 
Hindoslan. Naturally, it i.s lo>day pertinent to ask: 
liisi what does educated India want politically ? The 
qiic'-stinn is all the more appropriate in view of the 
f'Ul that some of the haUst-Indians have ^one 
jo the length of making and throwing bombs, when 
frenzied, because of their political demands not being 
'•iirly fulfilled. (The italics are mine). 

Such being Mr. Nihal Singh’s presentation 
of the meaning of the present situation in 
India, it is not surprising that his answer 
to the question : What does India want 
politically?—should be that what the 
educated Indians want is that they should 
replace the present BritiUi agency of 
government in India by an agency essential¬ 
ly manned by themselves. “Indian 
autonomy” says Mr. Nihal Singh, means 

this. 

And^he agitation in India is fated to continue so 
ttg as the mmiority of the Governmental positions 
arrying tlw higher salaries and executive, adminis- 
aiive, and financial authority are not held by the natives 
i 11 E'lbvtfcd Indians urge that they are 

discharging the duties connected 
HI the responsible (kovemmental positions. The 
“'‘‘‘'"“"’y ™g®s around this 
* “mtnly interpreted, India's pttlttical aspiratiuns 
da, the substitution of native in lieu of the present 
obivr'*" agency, East-lndians not 

“i tht Government under the guidance 

tn.I'!-* Singh’s answer to the 

Tn!k°r P“** to hitnself in this article, 
he Indian reader the whole essay would 


appear to be veiy superficial and, indeed, 
exceedingly misleading. The way in whi^ 
Mr. Singh answers the question, would tend 
to support the ordinary Anglo-Indian vietjr 
that the so-called unrest in India is thih 
work really of a handful of .self-seeking 
educated malcontents who have got up *lT 
this disturbance simply witl) a view to 
snatch from the British, the more lucrative 
offices under the Government. This is what 
the enemies of Indian progress have bedn 
always t^ing to tell the British pubiiq, 
It is their game. A good deal of the 
general listlessness with which the ordinaiy 
Britisher looks upon Indian problems is 
largely due to the notion so assiduously 
circulated by ignorant and mischievous 
Jingo journalists and Anglo-Indian scribes, 
that there is nothing more serious or 
substantial behind all this clamour than 
the selfish and private ambitions of a body 
of office-seekers whom the system of educa¬ 
tion introduced into the country by the 
British Government has called into being. 
It is a pity that Mr. Nihal Singh had 
nothing better or deeper or more intelligent 
and helpful than this to tell the British 
public through this article of his. To a 
British publicist such superficialities 
are, however, quite pardonable ; it is 
hardly so in a son of the soil, writing 
about his Mother-Country. And it is 
the more pitiable because Mr. Singh is 
an able man, a capable and clever journal¬ 
ist, and sometimes writes really helpful 
things. 

( 2 ) 

The Japanese Peru-. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh appears in a more 
lavourabe light in his article in this month's 
CoHtemfmrary, headed “Asia for the Japa¬ 
nese". Here he writes with a closer 
acquaintance of his subject and a clearer 
insight into its essential psychology. In 
this article, he tells of the large hopes 
entertained at one time all over the arti¬ 
culate populations of Asia by the sudden 
rise of Japan into the position of a great 
world-power. Mr. Singh points out how 
recent revelations of Japanese character 
and ambitions have killed those hopes. 
The cry, he says, is no longei^Asia tor tift 
Asiatics, not at least in Japan, whose ambi¬ 
tion is not to stand up as the saviour 
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Asia from European exploitation and 
aggression, but to appropriate to Kt^etf 
the position and function of the supreme 
ruler of that ancient continent. In view 
of the formal annexation of Korea, Mr. 
Singh’s article has a special interest at this 
time. 

Japan’s sftccesses over Russia created a 
hope in more than one Asiatic country 
that having stopped the aggressions of 
Russia in the North-East, Japan, to quote 
Mr. Singh, “would help the other Asiatics 
to fling off the Western yoke that weighed 
heavily on the Eastern continent.” Even 

The Japanese eloquently proclaimed to the world 
that one of the chief reasons for their undertaking to 
fight the Ru.ssians wa.s their desire to save China from 
being wor-sted and plundered by the land-hungry Czar, 
and the young and volatile Orientals expressed their 
conviction that the Japanese would help the rest of 
Asia in Its fight to free itself from the clutches of the 
West. 

Not a long term of years has elapsed since the 
Russo-Japanese conflict came loan end, but mean- 
time the Mikado .s government has formally extended 
protection to Korea, and begun vigorously to 
devdop Manchuria, and aggressively "negotiate” 
with China. These actions are fraught with grave 
pos-sibilitics for the Orient. They have provoked 
comment from the Westerner as well as the Easterner 
and are compelling the world at large to ponder 
over the problem as to just what part Japan is likely 
to play m the political arena of Asia. It may be 
grants that the mosit intelligent Orientals are con¬ 
vinced that the Occident ha-s been exploiting Asia 
for many decades, and that the Asian.s arc anxious 
to throw off this unbearable incubus ; but the query 
iwtur^ly arlse.s; will Asia succeed in shaking the 
Occidental off her back only to find that the Japanese 
has occupied the place from which the Westerner has 
been ousted ? 

The writer frankly recognises the necessity 
that her peculiar position has imposed upon 
Japan. The Japanese Empire is composed 
of a small group of islands, which both 
in extent and in natural capacities is hardly 
able to support the increasing population 
of the country. The present population 
of Japan is about 48,000,000 and the 
resources of Japan are bearly sufficient, says 
Mr. Sin^, to feed about half the number. If 
Japan wants to live and grow, she must 
develop aft aggressive colonial policy to 
find an outlet 'for her growing populations 
as well as soufi:^ of feeding and clothing 
the home population, under her own control. 
At one rime Japanese emigrants flowed 
towards Canada and the United States* 
But these white doaiinions are jealous of 


non-white immigrants, and both these 
States have by opfrn treaty with the 
Mikado*s Government, restricted Japanese 
immigration into their territories. The 
Australian Commonwealth does not welcome 
Asiatics. The surplus population of Japan 
could find some accomodation in the South 
American Republics, but there the Japanese 
would have gradually to accept the citizen¬ 
ship of the country of their domicile, and 
they could hardly exert any direct political 
or commercial influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of their original homeland. Japanese 
ambitions required colonial poss^ions 
nearer home. And these ambitions have 
been the permanent inspiration of Japan 
since a long time past in regard to her 
dealings with Korea and Manchuria. 

Indeed, the geographical situation of 
Japan and ceriain traits of national 
character that a small insular habitat 
naturally develops, have quickened an 
ambition in the Japanese heart to occupy 
the same position in the Pacific which 
Great Britain has, for centuries past, 
occupied in the Atlantic. This ambition 
is the key to Japanese politics. Japan is 
obviously imitating Great Britain. She 
has even caught the very tricks of British 
diplomacy. She has already assumed the 
Pharisaical cants of Western civilisation. 
The annexation of Korea has been forced 
upon her by the unfortunate position of 
that old empire. Japan had to step in and 
proclaim a protectorate over Korea five 
years ago, not because she wanted to grab 
that land, but because it was essential that 
Korea should have a strong and settled 
government in the interests of international 
peace in the Orient. Japan was anxious 
to maintain the independence of Korea, 
provided, as the late Prince Ito, quoted by 
Mr. Singh, is reported to have said,—“He*" 
independence could be arranged in such a 
way that Japan would be sure that she 
(Korea) would always be a friend of 
Japan.” 

I shoi^d like to see Korea independent, provided 
her imfeperidence can be arranged In such a "ay 
that we would be sure that she would always be a 
friend of Japan. The geographical situation of the 
country is .such that it is necessary to our peaceiul 
existence as a nation that she should be friendly 10 

us, and that to a ccruin extent she should be con- 

trolled by u.s. If the Koreans could convince us that 
that would be the case, and they would hold to their 
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promise, they mitfht be independent. Otherwise 
[hey mu^ be subownatc to Japan. If not they will be 
forming alliances with other nations* and they would 
be sure to bring us into trouble of ohe kind or another. 
As to Korea for the Koreans, I hope that we shall 
the nation a continued existence as such, although 
i( may be a sort of dependent independence. 

There is a frankness about this statement 
which one may sincerely appreciate. No 
one would refuse to admit that Japan had 
very vital interests in Korea. But the limits 
of these interests are that Korea should have 
a strong and settled government, generally 
friendly to Japan, a government that would 
neither find excuses by its weaknevss or 
internal dissensions to other neighbouring 
powers to come and take possession of her, 
nor cherish any unfriendly designs upon 
herself with regard to Japan. Phis is what 
one can fairly understand. To see that 
Korea secures these conditions was a legiti¬ 
mate duty of Japan. But this also was the 
absolute moral limitation in Japan’s re¬ 
lations with Korea. But though Japan 
talked of ethics like the other civilised 
nations, she was all the while devising 
means as to how she might appropriat e 
this old Empire to herself. And now she 
has done it. Even the name of Korea is 
henceforth to be wiped off the literature 
of world-politics. Korea is by the decree 
of the Mikado henceforth to be known as 
Chosen, the Koreans to be called Chosens. 
And it is impossible to read the documents 
in connection with the annexation of 
Korea without feeling how Japan has learnt 
all the tricks of trade from the European 
powers. In proof of it, I might quote here 
the Imperial Rescript attached to the 
Proclamation and Treaty of Annexation. 

We, attaching the highest importance to the main- 
lenance of permanent peace in the Orient and the 
consolidation of tasting security to Our Empire, 
and finding in Korea constant and fruitful sources 
complication, caused Our Government to conclude 
in 1905 an agreement with the Korean Govemmwt 
which Korea was placed under the protection 
^1, japan in the hope that all disturbing elements 
‘’’'S’hi thereby be removed and peace assured for 
^‘ver. For the four years and over which have since 
Our Government have exerted themselves 
wth unwearied attitude to promote reforms in the 
administration of Korea, and their efforts have, in a 
been attended with success, but at the same 
Jinie, the existing regim* of government in that country 
[•'■is shoiim itKit hartUy effective to pr«erve pewe 
^ti(l subilily^ apd in addition the spirit trf suspicion 
®nd " itgiving dominates the whole peninsula, 
in order to maintain public order and security, 
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and to advance the happiness and well-being of the 
people* it has become manifest that fundamental 
changes in the present system of government ace 
inevitable. We, in concert with His Majesty the 
Emperor of Korea, having in view this condition, 
of affairs, and being equally persuaded of the necessity 
of annexing the whole of Korea to the Empire <rf 
Japan in response to the actual requirements of the 
.situation, have now arrived at the arrangement for 
such permanent annexation. His Majesty the 
Emperor of Korea and the members of his Imperial 
House will, notwithstanding the annexation, be 
accorded due and appropriate treatment. All Koramis. 
being under Our sway, will enjoy growing prosperity 
and welfare, and with assured repose and security wiu 
come a marked expansion in industry and tradd. 
We confidently believe that the new order of things 
now inaugurated will serve as a fresh guarantee of 
enduring peace in the Orient. We order the esta¬ 
blishment of a Governor-General of Korea. The 
Governor-General will under Our direction exercise 
the command of the army and the navy and a general 
control over all administrative functions in Korea. 
We call upon all Our officials and authorities to 
fulfil their respective duties in appreciation of Our 
will, and to conduct the various branches of adminis¬ 
tration in consonance with the requirements of the 
occasion, so that Our subjects may long enjoy the 
blessings of peace and tranquillity. 

But Mr. Singh points out that Japan 
has not only annexed Korea, appropriated 
Formosa, and brought Manchuria under the 
“sphere of her influence”, but she is even 
casting lustful eyes on Chinese territory. 
In their recent dealings with the Celestials 
the methods of the slant-eyed Japanese have 
invariably been those of a pugilistic bully. 
Japan fully realises that China is in no 
position to slap back when insults are 
offered, and ever and anon she takes 
advantage of the helpless condition of the 
Dragon Empire. On more than one occa¬ 
sion China had to give way before the 
bullying of Japan, but the Chinese, though 
lacking in naval power, is, however, superior 
to Japan in diplomatic cunning. This was 
seen in the sequel of the Tatsumaru incident. 
Though Japan had no moral tight to 
demand reparation from the Chinese 
authorities for the seizure of a vessel contain¬ 
ing contraband articles, yet she claimed 
this reparation from China, and as China 
is without a war fleet, she had to accept 
the Japanese terms. The whole affair, as 
Mr. Singh puts it, resembled a little boy 
taking his whipping without mUrmur at 
the hands of a big comrade, and then being 
compelled to bow and scrape and kiss the 
hand that had beaten him. But there are 
other ways of retaliation than what could 
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be made through the help^ of a war fleet. 
And Japan 

A,*!' 

“felt* that cannon and sword are not the haly 
weapons that are effective in a fight between powers 
and when Tokyo complacently considered the Tatsu 
affair closed, the Chinese smiled the hlaod 
chHd'like smile that is peculiar to the pig>tailed 
{)eopie of the Middle Kingdom, and stealthily set about 
revenging the insult in the subtlest form imaginable, 
—fay carrying on a boycott of Japanese goods and 
^01 hitting Japan in the region of the pocket, which 
is ^ more raective than sinking or capturing a 
battii^ip. 

la calling on tl' * -.i 1' C'' , has been “wise as 
a serpent'Mn every ide. Japan has ever 

been on the look out for fresh insults that mayhap 
would make it possible for the Mikado’s statesmen 
to demand that China should give over a substantial 
slice of territory to appease the hurt—for, as already 
explained, territory is what Japan needs most of all. It 
has been positively asserted by the Chinese that agents, 
disguised as pedlars, swarmed in the streets (^f the 
lar^» cities of China immediately after the Tatsumaru 
incident, offering Japanese goods for sale, hoping 
that they would be mobbed, and thus an opening 
would be made to further punish China by making 
her P&y & large indemni^ and give up some of her 
land. The Chin^ were too wily to do anything 
rash and the plan failed. With a diplnmacy that is 
bom as an integral part of the Celestial charac¬ 
ter, China did not even name the movement 
against Japanese goods, a “boycott.” Japan might 
have liM^en furnish^ with an excuse for a quarrel 
if that had been done, and this the clever Chinese 
wished to avoid. So the boycott was called the 
“National Disgrace” and throughout the land, 
“National Disgrace Leagues” were formed. The 
people understood. It was a of a rose by 

another name smelling as sweet The name did not 
count The boycott was just as effective as if it had 
been called anything else than “National Disgrace”. 

The Chin(se boycott of Japanese godds is signi¬ 
ficant inasmuch as it plainly shows that the Sunrise 
Kingdom is by no means destined to find it easy to 
exploit China. 

( 3 ) 

American Parochial Politics. 

An article on “The Problem of City 
Government”, by Mr. William J. Gaynor. 
Mayor of the City of New York, in the 
September Century Magazine, has received 
added interest from the recent attack on his 
life made by a disappointed place-man. 
The government of the City of New York 
has long been notorious for the corruptions 
of its officials, and especially its police 
force. Mr. Gaynor is one of the new 
Mayors who have in recent jrears tried to 
purge this augean stable; and it is believed 
that the attack on his life had something 
to do with his reforming , aeal. According 
to Mr. Gaynor, the problem of municipsd 


good government divides itself into a 
number of smaller problems. The first o( 
these is “to get th 4 ; government of large 
cities into honest and competent 
hands.” Occasionally they had an honest 
government in New York, but oftentimes 
it has been incompetent; and the result 
has been even worse than having a dishonest 
government, for the lack ol ability to grasp 
and control his government, it gets loose 
from the honest governor, and corruption 
is soon all about him, generally without 
his being able to see it. Having dismissed 
the common plea that a city’s government 
can best be conducted by business men 
just as they conduct their own business, 
and indicated the general qualifications 
for mayoralty in a big city, Mr. Gaynor 
says :— 

The thing, then, is to get men who are honest— 
fanatically honest, if you will—and competent. Only 
the union of these two qutilihcations can suffice ; and 
with them ymu w'ilt have good government whelhcr 
with a good charter or a pcwir one; one is almost 
tempted to say in spite of bad laws. Such an officint 
will know how to keep within the laws, which should 
be the first and most scrupulous care of all officwls 
in a free government, and still fashion and turn good 
and intelligent purposes to tliem. Such an adminis. 
tration lifts government up and makes it respectable, 
while the other kind degrades and corrupts it and 
makes it contemptible in the sight of ail. 

A Patriotic Actress: Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

A writer in the September Lady’s Realm, 
enters a protest against the action of the 
French Government in refusing to conler 
the Legion of Honour on Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, who is unquestionably the 
greatest actress of her time. Two years 
ago the present writer had the privilege ot 
seeing Sarah Bernhardt act in a theatre in 
Lyons ; and the fascination that she 
exercised upon one who did not understand 
a word of what she was talking, but who 
nevertheless fully enjoyed the expression 
ot the varied emotions which the actress 
represented in interpreting her part, was an 
undeniable proof of her Inimitable 
histrionic capabilities. The emotions or 
rasas are said to have each its own specific 
figure or forhn, its own murii, as the old 
Hindu masters call them. The perfection 
of acting consists in bringing out 
by ’mascblar movements, the specific 
forms of special emotions. And if 
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an actdr or actress is able to do tht^ then 
it is immaterial for the enjoyment of the 
emotions depicted in-a play, whether you 
(enow and understand the words of the 
play or not. It is like music, where not 
the words but the tune is the essential 
thing. And in the expression of emotion, 
Sarah Bernhardt has attained a degree of 
perfection that has not been reached by 
many actors or actresses, perhaps by no 
other actress of our time. But the writer 
in the Lady-s Realm depicts another aspect 
of Madame Bernhardt’s character. She is 
presented here not as an artist but as a 
patriot. Sarah Bernhardt devoted herself 
to nursing the wounded soldiers during the 
Franco-German War, when the Odeon 
Theatre was converted into a hospital. 
And throughout all these years* she has 
not forgotten or forgiven the injury that 
(iermany inflicted upon her beloved 
country, and has persistently refused to 
accept any engagement in Germany, 
though once she was offered as much as a 
million francs for it. But her greatest 
service to her country is through her art, 
hy the help of which she has brought 
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the French larflguage, French literature, 
taste and elegance to the remotest parts of 
the world. . 

In South America students have been known 
6 ght with swords when au attempt was made to 
prevent them from saluting her with the cry of ‘‘Vive 
la France T’ In the Argentine Republic they had 
learnt the works of Racine, Corneille, and Moline 
^ heart in honour of her visit. In Canada the 
French-Canadian students sang the Marseillaise after 
each of performances, while the British <as she 
proudly relates herself; listened standing and 
bareheaded. In Hungary the town** she viait^ wen 
decorated with French flags, in spite of the ordm 
to the contrary given out by the Austrian Government. 
Sydney alsi> once welcfimed her with flags and bun¬ 
ting, and here she was officially received and carried 
in triumph. In America she is treated like a reigning 
ueen. A special train for her use is put at 
isposal, aud as it runs for her companv only, she 
can stop where she likes and go on when she chooses. 
Sometimes, when they are tired of rolling, the company 
alights and has a romp in the flehia In the United 
States she receives ;^iao for one performance, plus a 
third share of the receipts, and £^0 a week for hotel 
expenses. But during her first years in Paris she 
to be satisfied with something like £B a month, all 
told, for im|.)ersonating leading parts in the classical 
repertory ! And with this salary she was called upon 
to supply funds to her mother and sisters ! 
toudon, September <fth, n)io, 

Haridas Bhasati. 




COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


N.B.—Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as practi¬ 
cable, as there is always great pressure on our space. 


Mrs. Besant’s Translation of the Gita. 

Mr, P. N. Chatterj®« come down upon me 
With all the thundru’s and storms he could grasp with 
his hands for the unpardonable crime of my 
pointing out certain blunders in Mrs. Besant^s 
Iranslatlon of the Gita. Though I have been doing 
this purging work in the field of Hindu scriptures for 
loe last twdve years or so, Mr. Chatteijce has taken 
'I upon l;iim to ihink that I have had a gUmp.se of the 
iranslation only lately. Since we wrote, Mrs. Besant 
triade certain change.^ in the book. At that time 
also showed that the translation was not at all 
wtnpatible with the high sounding preface. U was 
really a scanty repast after $0 mouth watering an 
ll’vitation. She has made certain modifications in 
' .'.u r also. She has not written new prefaces for 
the later editions, as is customary, but has revised the 
‘'itl one unampounced, thereby giving the whole thing 
appearance of **AU right.” But this is matter 


We cannot as a rule give to any single contributor 
more tlian two pages. A page In small type con> 
tains 1200 words approximately. 

historical, f.ct us now turn our attention to the point 
at issue. 

One stands agha.st at the amount of inventive 
l^nius that Mr, Chatteijce has employed in order 
to justify Mrs. Besant'.s mistranslations. All 1 have 
said is that the Divine nature, whether para or apanx^ 
can not be identified with “matter in its widest sense 
including all that has extension.” And Mr. Chatterjee, 
while conceding that “it is blasphemy if matter be 
taken in its orainary sense,” contends that it should 
not be taken in its ordinary sense and cleverly explains 
away all the difficulties that attach themselves to 
the expression in this connection. But unfortunately, 
all his misapplied zeal and ingenuity have availed him 
nothing. If for argument’s sake it be yielded that 
platter in the abstract may be forced to mean the 
objective side bf the Divine nature, the mere school 
hoy even would not require any teaching to under¬ 
stand that when dad with “all that has extenskm” 
matter must be taken in its ordinary sense, and Mrs. 
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Besant hnd this sense in her min4 when she wrote 
as is evident from her reference to extensioiii^ When 
Mr. Chatteriro was ransacking heaven and-^rth 
in order to find out a justification for the term as 
a{:>plied, here he seems to have altc^ether lost sight of 
this clog in his wheel. None but Mr. Chatterjee would 
even dare to identify extended matter with the creative 
energy of God. That energy may manifest itself as 
extension but extension can not form one of its 
attributes. When energy is etherealised, as Mr. 
Chatterjee has been told by one of his authorities, it is 
matter. But docs this mean that matter is encigy 
and energy is matter ? If $0, human language must 
be very defective and the charge that it was invented 
to conceal thoughts would be only too true. If matter 
be centre of force, matter is still there, it has not 
altogether vanished from the field of human conscious¬ 
ness. “Force and matter are two different forms of 
one and the same thing,” so says another erf his 
authorities. But he does so simply to dislodge Mr. 
Chatterjee from his pedestal and knock the bottom 
out of his foothold. Though they are manifestations 
of the same thing and from the Vedantic view-point 
the manifold world is so, they are still tv>o forms, so 
they must be conceived as ttso and not one. In their 
manifested existence one cannot be merged into the 
other. Now, if we take all the scientific authorities, 
from whom Mr. Chatterjee has quoted, into our 
confidence, matter and energy would still be two 
distinct categories of thought conveying two distinct 
ideas. So his proposal of cutting down the scientific 
entities into two, would seem a little too premature. 
If it is, then, absurd on his own showing to take away 
die difference that exists between the concepts of 
matter and force even in the scientific sense of the 
terms, how much more absurd it would be to i<ijntifv 
matter with the creative energy of the Supreme 
whatever sense you may please to smuggle into it. 

Mr. Chatterjee has fallen into a grave error by 
thinkii^ that earth, air, &c., mentioned in this verse 
are gross elements, whereas Sankani and other 
commentators have taken them to be the subtile 
ruditnental elements or Tanmatras, so quite inex¬ 
plicable from the standpoint of “matter including all 
that has extension.” 1 lieg his pardon to repudiate 
the charge laid at my door by Mr. Chatteiiee that 
I have ho obje«ion to call earth, air &c., alluded to 
abow as matter in this sense. I have serious objec¬ 
tion, because “matter including all that has extension” 
cannot explain the Tanmatras. If then it cannot 
explain, how much less will it render an account of 
tmztias, bnddhit and ahankdra, it does not require the 
intclfigcnce of a Buddha or Plato to understand. 

Mr. Chatterjee has riiade a desperate attempt at 
explaining away the text from the Sankhya stand¬ 
point, and thought it is finished. But unfortunately 
tor him he forgerf, we are here concerned with 
Brahma Jnanam literature and according to the 
universally acrepted canons of interpretation we are 
wholly precluded from taking the Sankhya view 


where the Vedantic explanation is in. M:y wjw avail¬ 
able. As all the commentators of the Giu have 
taken Prakriti to mean .the mayd b^dnging m 
Ishvara, the question of the Sankhya Pnmnrdia) 
Matter does not come in at ail, the door being closed 
against it. But alas! how little has he understood 
his Sankhya even. Whether you understand the 
thing in the cosmic sense or psychic sense, whether 
it is m Buddha or in the primitive man, the intelli¬ 
gence is always an emanation of Prakriti in the 
presence of the Purusha. Is there any qiialit.*iti\(- 
difference between the empirical ego in Plato and 
that In X ? You will tax your imagination to its 
utmost capacity and find none. Nor wnt the category 
of “matter including all that has extensiem” explain 
either. 

Mr. Chatterjee has expended as much of his 
energy in order to explain Parti Prakriti and Besantinc 
“life-elemenl” and has achieved a.s little. With 
his erudition at his back he has not been able to 
relieve the translation from being classed as absolute 
nonsense. In our philosophical literature we have 
got distinct categories to express distinct ideas and 
in no case we are allowed to confuse them. It is 
an old thing to be able to promulgate a new philo¬ 
sophy. But the attempt to create a philosophy off¬ 
hand to justify an absurd position is brand-new, ami 
the credit must be given to Mr. Chatteriee. But his 
machiavelian tactics have failed him at feast for once. 
Nobody knows by what occult process he has 
metamorphosed Mrs. Besant's “life-element” into his 
"life-giving principle” and then invited us to cvill 
this upstart creature of his consciousness, chit or 
soul, as If the Sanskrit vocabulary were so poor as 
to necessitate these higher conceptions being included 
in the lower, almost the lowest category of life. The 
Upanishads have given us categories to mark the 
evolution of ideas such as anna, prana, manas Ucc. 
In ordinary literature also we have got our classifica¬ 
tions of things into heads, as jada, jiva, marni, 
jnana, &c., in order to signify those evolutionary 
stages. Now, when the category of mind is not 
allowed to enter the precincts of Chit or Soul in 
common parlance, it is very easy to understand, whai 
an amazing amount of menial calibre Mr. Chatterjee 
has shown by tryung to capture the para Prakriti oi 
Brahman under the category of life—Mrs. Besant’s 
“life-element" and his own "life-j^ving principle/' 
The absurdity is too clear to require any refutation. 
It docs not stand a moment’s scrutiiw. It breaks 
down under its own wei|;bt. In spite of all the smoke 
he has managed to raise round the point, he has 
not been able to hide the palpabieness of iis 
absurdity. Mrs. Besant's translation was simplicity 
itself and Mr. rhattorjee has made it simpler. Only 
none of them have given us the thing required. Mr. 
Chatterjee has the gift (rf making the words yield 
any meaning he likes. 

Dbikekbra Nath ChoWdhdri. 
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T570 Sit 4 i>ua wEo are doing good 
work. 

rhe Sadhu, as Sadhus go now-a-days, 
typifies in himseU the^ waste of national 
energy. The old behests which required 
the Sannyasin to devote his life to the uplift 
of the people at large are obeyed by few 
who go under that sacred name. In fact, 
today one finds that the average Sadhu 
is no more and no less than a man who 
does not want to work for his living, but 
has made up his mina to feed and fatten 
on the labour of others. This is the height 
of demoralization, and it often expresses 
itself in a so-called “Saint" actually playing 
the role of “Satan” and lowering the tone 
of the community in which he lives. 

However, we thank our stars that there 
still are some Sadhus left amongst us who 
are real Sadhus, and are working for the 
uplift of the pebple -and thus ensuring 
salvation for themselves as well as for 
those they help. To this category belong 
Swamis Visbsveshwaranand and Nityanand 
who are giving up their entire time and 
energies to make it possible for the present 
and coming generations of Indians to take 
the fullest advantage of their heritage of 
ages, by compiling, strictly on scientific 
lines, a concordance of the Vedas and a 
dictionary of Vedic Literature. 

The first work has been already completed 
and now is available from the Swamis, 
who live at Shant Kuti, Simla. Although 
It consifts of four volumes, each one of 
which i| neatly printed bn good ptpcr, the 
tntire set is sold for Rs. *b. when one 
compares this with the Rs. 36 demanded by 
the German firm which has published Max 
Muller's Concordance of the Rig Veda alone, 
ooc realizes the cheapness of the work. 
Anil without presuming to hurt the dignity 
of the Western scholar,- we may say that 
the compilation made by. our Swamis is in 
no way inferior to that of the Occidental 
savant. 


The dictionary of the Vedas and Vedic 
literature is now being pushed ahead. In 
it the Sanyasins are aiming r 


(a) To arrange all the wonts used in the 
Vedas in alphabetical order and give their 
etymological and grammatical coitstructipo. 



Swamis Viswbswaranand and NiTyANAim. 


(b) To ^ve the meanings attached to 

these words grammatically, in easy 
Sanskriti and explain them with quotations 
wherever possible. ' 

(c) To give the meanings of these umrdt 

as found in Vedic literature aWl in books ol 
a similar character. . , 

(d) To give the meanings assigned to 


*3 
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Vedic words by European, Indian and other 
scholad. 

(0 To notice tlie interpretations giiitoa. by 
the different sects. '' 

(I) To sitate meanings according to the 
terminology applicable to the Vedas, and to 
compare the various interpretations, basing 
arguments on catholic and liberal principles 
and on CJpanishads and Brahmanas. 

(g) Wherever necessary, to point out the. 
religious, social, moral, and physical appli¬ 
cations and aspects of words. 

Such a no doubt will be very 

valuable, and we commend its preparation 
to the public as a cause worthy of encourage¬ 
ment and support. 

We may add that the completion of the 
Concordance of the Vedas is due to the 
Mneraaity of that enlightened Prince—the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, who stood the cost of 
preparation and printing—the Swamis, of 
course, charging nothing for their services. 
He has also donated Rs. 15,000 toward the 
compilation of the Vedic Dictionary now 
being pushed ahead. However, this work 
will require much more money than the 
Gaekwar’s allowance. Therefore the Maha¬ 
raja has directed his Private Secretary to 
send the following letter to Swamis 
Vishweshwaranand and Nityanand : 

"His Highness has considered your letter with 
regard to the Vedic, Koxh. He thinks he cannot 
undertake to spend more than Rs. 15,000 out of 
Rs. 48.000' required, and he suggests that the 
remainder may be secured by application to 'other 
Princes and Zemindars. The Maharajas of Kashmir 
and Mysore would no doubt contribute liberally if 
appealed to and there are many wealthy and educated 
landholders In Bengal, such as the Maharaja of 
Durbhjutga, who might help. Their orthodoxy would, 
His Highness believes, be no bar to sympathy, as 
your Kesh is to be edited in a catholic spirit and give 
all shades and schools of opinion. When you have 
secured subscriptions amounting to the required 
Rs. -M.tmo, His Highness would comfdete the sum 
withjRs. 15,000, or if this cannot be done, be would 
contribute a proportionate monthly sum out rf the 
Rs. 500 required, (i.f.. related to 500 as Rs. 15,000 
to Rs. 48,000) if j-on can secure the rest as monthly 
subscriptions from other Princes and Zemindars. Hb 
H ighness 1$ laying the question brfore a Com¬ 
mittee of Officers and Scholars in B.xrnda and his final 
order will tie given subject to their advice and sugges¬ 
tions. This letter is meant only to throw out preli¬ 
minary suggestions and clear the ground a little, so 
tha^ has not been thought necessary to deal with 
all the points in your letter. His Hi^ness further 
sug^s that the letter you have sent to him may, 
with the necessary modifications, be circuhteii tp 
different princes, landholders and men of w^h as 
an appeal. 


"His Highness would like the work to be duns 

under his ^ronage, but if there should pwe to be 
any diffleuliy in the matter, he would not press hi. 
wish, as he cares more about the work ftiSf tli,i„ 
abom the name. 

"If His Highness can be Of «ny setvice 4 n fljis work 
of national importance, he will always be glad to 
lassist.” ■ ' 

. . ■ X. 

S«»-Voy*ge »aiJ Beaww. 

Hindu Benares, led by fts Maharitjb, and 
Mahamahopadhyay Pandit Sudhakar 
Dvivedi, have deserved well of ladia and 
the world at large by the unstinted Support 
that they have given to Hindus going to 
foreign countries for education, commerce 


Pandit Sddbakas Dvivedi. 

and travel. All honqtir to them and their 
colleagues. 

One of the causes of fndta’s decay was her 
isolation. We must do away with it, if 
we want to live and take our rightful place 
among ndtioos. 

Wliat Two Beagall Brabman Girls did. 

In the village of Bbatpara, Dacha district, 
there live two brothers Kiuijaiiraliae fihai- 
tacharya and Pyarimohatl ^atttchafyti. 


NOTES 
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Sarala SuNDARi Debi anI) Charala Sundari Debi. 
Klinja** wifB is Sarata, aged 19, and Pyari’s 
Wife is Chapala, aged 18. In this village 
lived a young profligate named Binod. 
m “ drunkard and gonja-smoker. 

With him were associated a gang of rt^ans. 
lor the last two or three years they had 
Blade the lives of their neighbors unbearr 
able, ind night hideous by their devi,lry; 
lJuring that period, too, they had. tried, by 
aiiernate coaiung and inH^^ to 

ntuuce knd ruin ^tala and Chapala, but 
Without avail. Unable to bear these 


insulting advances abd 
harrassments, the help¬ 
less girls had appealed to 
their husbands and lelaa 
tives and even at last to 
the adoptive parents of 
Binod ; but in vain. On 
the night of the ayth 
March last, Sarala's 
husband having gone to 
Dacca, on some business, 
Sarala and Chapala lay 
down to sleep together 
in the same room. Near 
midnight they had occa¬ 
sion once to go out 
together and when re¬ 
entering their room, 
seeing the aforesaid band 
of ruffians quite close to 
them, they hurriedly en¬ 
tered their room ,ind 
shut the door. But on 
approaching the bed they - 
found that Binod was 
already there. For a 
moment they were at 
their wit's end. But their 
mind was soon rnade 
up. On Sarala advanc¬ 
ing towards Binod, the 
rogue thought that she 
was friendly. And so he 
caught hold of her hand 
and sat reclining on the 
bed. In the meantime, 
quick as lightning, Cha¬ 
pala, unnoticed by Binod, 
took up a knife and 
dealt him a fatal blow 
near the neck. He then 
let go Sarala's hand and 
grasped Chapala’s with 
the knife still in her firm (p-ip. It was now 
Sarala’s turn. She took up a doe and struck 
Binod, who fell back exhausted. Another 
blow and the wretched man was no more, 
leaving behind,—poor innocent thing!—a 
young widow of 

Sarala and Chapala now hmnd that 
Binod’s comrade were still outside kntffik- 
ing at the door. So they kept inside with 
the door bolted, the corpse of their de^ 
foe near them and their clothes wet with 
blood. In grim silence they waited ft>r 
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the morning, when, their terrible vigil over, 
they called the elders of the village together 
and told of all that had happened. In due 
course they were sent up for trial. We 
need not des,-ribe at length all that now 
happened. Suffice it to say that at the 
last stage Government withdrew from the 
prosecution and Mr. Newbold, the Sessions 
Judge, released the girls. 

The facts given above are taken from 
the Bhar ;t-M(ihila, an excellent Bengali 
monthly edited by a lady and published 
from Wari, Dacca. Annual subscription 
Rs. 2-10. For the cut of the portraits of 
Sarala and Chapala, too, we are indebted 
to the same source. 

The Artificial split between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

The gulf between the Hindus and 
Muslims, from all we hear, see, and read, 
is growing daily wider and more unbridg- 
able. The latest move, engineered by 
some Muslim League men, is to give a 
separate garden party, to bid Lord Minto 
God-speed before he leaves Simla for good ; 
although a farewell function already had 
been arranged to be given by the Hindus and 
Muslims combined. At the time of this 
writing, we learn that the Islamites will 
gather on September 13, at the summer 
capital, to praise the regime of the out¬ 
going Viceroy and wish him success in his 
after-life. We understand that three days 
later, pn September 16, the residents of 
Simla, including Hindus and Mohamedans 
will do the same thing. It now is an open 
secret that the Islamites of Simla disdainfully 
refused to listen to the overtures made by 
the Muslim League leaders, and they are 
going to unite with their Hindu brethren, 
under the Presidency of Rajah Sir Hamara 
Singh, the pre-eminent native Christian, 
to bid adieu to the out-going Viceroy. We 
make no secret of condemning the separatist 
propaganda which some small-minded 
Muslim “leaders” are engineering for their 
own unrighteous, .selfish ends. To us it 
seems a pity that India should have come 
to such a dkf pass that the educated 
meinbers of the, “largest minority” should 
find it essential to hold a separate session 
for . the mere expression of kindly wishes 
to the highest official in the country on the 
eve of his surrendering his august post. 


But we forget that some Mahoibedan 
gentlemen succeeded in wresting the 
political plum of “separate electorates” 
in the reign of Lord Minto—and they 
naturally are averse to giving him an 
impression at the last moment that the 
Faithful in India can make common cause 
with the Hindus in such a smalt and purely 
formal social affair as to bid him good-bye. 

The saddest feature of all this is that the 
separate Muslim garden party does not 
represent any real and serious cleavage 
between the masses of Hindus and Muslims; 
but are the expression of a feud between 
some of the leaders of the two sections of 
Indians. We learn from a correspondent in 
Simla, whose veracity and insight into 
affairs are trustworthy, until a couple of 
Mahomedan leaders from Lahore conceived 
this idea, the Hindus and Muslims proposed 
to offer Lord Minto a joint farewell. Such 
artificial separation Is bad becau.se of its 
consequences -since it creates differences 
where none really exist and make the 
coalescing of the various elements of the 
population into a nation extremely and 
progressively difficult. 

The Hindu-Muslim Split in other 
Directions. 

The Hindu-Muslim relations are showing 
considerable tension in many other direc¬ 
tions. There Is a movement on foot in 
many cities in the Punjab —especially in 
Delhi—to boycott Hindu confectioners, 
milk-sellers and other shop-keepers. 
We do not at all object to the followers 
of the Prophet taking to making and 
and selling sweetmeats, milk, etc. —some¬ 
thing which they have let the Hindus do 
for centuries. However, we do not seek 
to hide the fact that we do not like the 
wanton display of the spirit in which they 
are going ahead to accomplish this. 

Our readers know through the daily 
press that the Muslim boycott of the Hindus 
resulted, a short time ago, in a breach of 
the peace in Sindh. We briefly referred 
to this in our last, and take the following 
resume of the aSair from the Phasnix 
(ICarachi) to refresh our readers’ memory; 

“The Mahomedans of Darbello have for some 
time been cantinuipg their reign of terror with a vip' ' 
worthy of a b«tcr cause iW we refrained to 
chronicling constantly their activities in onic 
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to enable the authorities to quietely nip the scandal 
In the bud. Immediately after our last ap^rance 
Information arrived which showed that the Darbello 
f.iiiaii> s were taking full advantage of the proverbial 
jilowi'sss of Government and pushing matters to a 
breaking point. Their oppression and unlawful 
actions committed in broad daylight had already 
(jiii-en thirty Hindu families out of the village. 
Xboiiuhiriy Mahomedans are said to have entered 
the village armed with lathis, and assaulted and 
looted several Hindus. The local officers, including 
iliL' Collecior of Hyderabad, the Assistant Collector 
and the Superintendent of Police, were Informed of 
ilic loot and riot by wire. The Mukhtiarkar and 
the Police Inspector were soon on the scene, but 
felt hopelessly helpless. The boycotters having 
jiitneiitcd the Hindus’ way of egress, the latter shut 
lln m^elves and their families up until Mond^ last. 
The' Hindus asked for a European Police Officer to 
help them to leave the village safely. But their cry 
was ;igain a ‘cry in the wilderness^; so on Monday 
ilie\ look courage In both hands and all the Hindus 
of the place are reported to have deserted the 
as the following telegram dated the 15th 
iiistani and received here by an inhabitant of 
D.trhelln, would show: ‘Whole town fled, myself 
Ivivitani, son and Kundomal went to Hyderabad 
lodiy. come immediately on receiving telegram with 
lom ly Kandiaro station ’ The desertion of the 
whoU Hindu population of the village, in spite of 
llifir iiiinost efforts to arouse the local and higher 
aiitli'iriiies from the very beginning to the seriousness 
ol ilie siniaiion and their piteous appeals for the 
prnicciion of life atid property which is the very greatest 
of British rule in India, is an extremely sad 
and significant commentary upon the dilatoriness of 
Gowrnment.” 

We do not reproduce this quota¬ 
tion to stigmatize the administration^ 
but only to point out with regret that such 
unfortunate occurrences are directly 
traceable to the Mussulman futminations 
that appear in the Jingo Islamic press. 
Here is what a correspondent writing to 
the Lahore Watan says : 

" The attention of the Muslim League ought to be 
inviifd the humiliating treatment accorded to 
M'lhomedans. high and low, by the Hindus, who, even 
the poorest among them, would object to taking food 
oil the caipct polluted by the touch of a Mahomedan. 
The Muslim League ought to take a strong measure 
the matter and p^s a resolution prohibiting 
-mcduis to patroniae Hindu shops and to partake 
' > 'ylhing that is touched by a Hindu. Leav* 
nside the religious prohibitions, from the sanitary 
poiiu of view alone, tne Mahoraedans ought not to 
taice anything prepared by a Hindu,” 

Talk such as this, to say the leaat, does 
promote cordial relations between Hindus 
and Muslims. Such eHusions must be depre 
Gated at this tintd, when the Hindus ate 
relaxing their oldfttine rules regarding 
intor-dining, and when there is a strong 


movement on foot in nearly every part of 
the country to ignore the age-long restric¬ 
tion of not eating with Musulmans. 

But the strangest and saddest fact of all 
is that the gulf is the wide.st between the 
Hindus and Muslims who do not object 
to interdining with each other, whereas it 
is the narrowest between the ignorant 
Hindu and Muslim masses who keep up 
their old-time prejudices in regard to 
eating. This can be readily observed in 
any Indian city. It will be found that the 
educated leaders amongst both the com¬ 
munities are not very orthodox about 
social observances. Yet they are the very 
people who are at daggers drawn, while 
the ignorant villagers do not hght amongst 
themselves on religious and social, much 
less political scores, unless they are prompt¬ 
ed to do so by their urban brothers. 

Hindu-Musilm Relations Outside India. 

Hindu-Muslim relations outside India 
also are showing signs of straining, through 
the same artificial process that is going on 
in Hindustan. 

Some years ago we read of a feud waxing 
hot in Canada between Hindus and 
Muslims. Mohammad Khan, a half- 
educated Punjabi, headed one faction : the 
other was captained by an equally half- 
educated Punjabi “Doctor”, Devi Chand. 
Their ur.i:i^iiiigt led them to the courts, 
and Vancouverites, who already were 
hostile to the Indian immigrants, became 
still more antagonistic. In the court the 
Hindus and Muslims, while setting forth 
their evidence, gave unbridled expression 
to race hatred. I'he reporters of the 
Canadian yellow press circulated these 
bitter and harsh expressions, and held up 
Hindustan to the scorn of their people. 

Now comes the news from Australia that 
the Muslims are falling foul of Hindus and 
Sikhs. The reason advanced is that the 
latter eat meat butchered by the Jhatka — 
Sikh—process. What a trivial ground for 
wrangling I 

What a pity that these fighting factions 
will not take to heart the splendid example 
that the Transvaal Hindus and* Muslims 
have set to the world by forgetting their 
religious differences, recognizing their com¬ 
munity of interests, and presenting a solid 
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phalanx to their oppressors—the authorities ., 
of the South African ColotSiss. 

' •»»*'•«!* • 

Governing othersf. ^ 

The Ch*‘istian Register of Boston writes 

A generation ago all Americans Itailed with giad 
consent tl>e statement of Abraham IJncoln that no 
man was wise enong^h or good enough to govern 
another without his consent. , . 

Is it suggested that Americans are now 
of a <iifferent opinion ? If why ? 


£6 to £10. No British Indian can laiKf unless he 
has £40, and has come direct from Indi^r^hich is 
impossibility. The petitioners say 
*We appeal amd most forcibly wing to. j^r. noiice 

that no such discriminatmg laws ai% existing agviin&t 

us in foreign cotmh'ies like the United btatrs of 
Amertca» permany, Japam and Africa, to whom we 
do hot owe any all^iance whktfeoever/ 

“The Indians, I fear> wiH appeal to deaf «;irs 
Neither in South Africa, Au.sti^lia, nor CanRdr, 
His Majesty's lo)al Indian subjects enjoy the privilc^< 
of citizenship in one common Empire.’ 

Retiiews. 


tt' of 


Hindus In California. 

“A San Francisco tel^ram states that a campaign 
is being begun against Hindu ir.tniig:;)ii>s, whom 
there are neariy 10,000 in Caiitornta. I'he Califor* 
nians' principal grievance is that they work on the 
railways, farms and in factories much cheaper than 
the white men, that they live cheaper and do not spend 
their money in their adopted country. The average 
pay for a Hindu labourer is low, and yet out of this 
they manage to support themselves, and send two* 
thirds of their wages to India. Attention was recently 
called to the fact that gangs of Hindus employed by 
the railwaj's in the northern part of California ana 
by the Diamond Match Company were buying money 
orders to the value of £20(1 a day, 3’ct the pa)' received 
by these men was very ariall." 

“London. August loth. 

"The correspondent of the/)oi 7 y Chronicle telegraph* 
ing from San Francisco says that the anti-Asiatic 
feeling on the Pacihe Coast has been accentuated by 
the continual influx of Hindus, numbering ten 
thousand in California alone. They have been driven 
from Canada by cold. They are considered even 
more undesirable than the Chinese and Japanese, 
because they refuse to learn English, contending 
that as British suljjects they did not hud it necessary 
to learn English in India.”— Reuter. 

Of course every white man learns the 
language of the country in which he 
sojourns for earning a livelihood, and spends 
all his income there sending nothing home. 

Every Indian ought to feel proud that 
not even the enemies of his countrynien 
abroad can say anything against their 
character or their capacity for work. 

is an Empire not an Utnpirt f” 

“The Brilish Empire looks veiy wefj on the map, 
but when it is tested by the ordinar)' rules it does not 
seem to be much of an Empire, Adam Smith 
rwarded an empire—ail the component parts of which 
did not ctmtriMte to their common defence—as a 
shadowy sembliuKse cf an empire rather than the real 
thing. But rnaiteTs are .still worse when we are 
confronted by the impossibiliw of securing for all 
the subjects of ^ie King equal juklce and free transit 
through all hU beyi^d the sea. The 

Indians residing m Canada have pr^ew^red a temperate 
petition to the Govemmetit, asking that the Dominion 
Immtgratioii Laws, may be aaMpided. Japanese are 
allowed to enter Canada on Viewing they possess from 


The case seems to be the most ^andalous 
in South Africa. Persons ibf Indian 
extraction who were born and have passed 
all their lives in the Transvaal are dumped 
in Portuguese territory, whence the obsequi¬ 
ous Portuguese officials deport them to 
India. There can be no greater international 
infamy than this. The British Imperial 
Government should at once put a stop to 
such things. It is idle to say that it cannot 
dictate to a self-governing colony. 

“Let Major Seely—is he not the same man as thi- 
Under-Secretary of Stale ? reply. What did he s-4y 
in his speech on the debate on the Address to the 
Throne in the House of Commons on the 201 h 
February, 1906 ? He is reported to have said that 
’he supported His Majesty’s Government in ihi- 
action which they had taken, and he was grateful for 
the reforms announced by the Prime Minister; but 
one thing more he would ask, and that was that they 
should not say that this thing was intolerable and 
wrong and in the same breath should say that liiej 
would leave it to the Retiponsibie Government of ilio 
Colony to decide whether the wrong should be on- 
tinued. (Cheers.) He wasgiad that the Prime Minister 
said yesterday that when he declaied that the qucsiirin 
of Chinese labour or no (‘hincse labour was to be re¬ 
ferred to the Transvaal he by no means inferred that 
the question of the conditions under which that labour 
was to be allowed was a matter of indifference to iHc 
pet^ie of this country and to the Empire ai l.irj:! ■ 
(Cheers.) That was what they asked, and he u*. I. 

it that ilmt was what hi.s right honourable friend .. 

He cmly asked that it shot^ be atated clearly and ein- 
phatfcally, and, if posstb^, bi^dre the clo.se of 1*' 
debate, tnat the principle on wMch the British F.mp * 
ri»ted was that those who came imder the flag, if 
they were to come pnder it at ak, Aiiwt be frve- 
(Cheers.) It might be »at^ that they <x>uld noi 
dictate to a se»-governing dolony, but they b 
done it again and again in far less important matt* - 
(Hear, Hear.)' Tim must be done at once, beca-''^' 
d^ay would only do great harm and continue ■!'< 
mic^rUmty wliich iww i»iat<ed.’” 

ada c < tlo a to Nathre Stotwi. 

The Mah«raj» of Pa.Vitt{» wderfd 

that eoeiv village proraicd to 

bo^ for lOainin^ tbe GurnioKfaV lifogua^e 

wiu iMMte’a prUnaiy ach(><>' 
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provided at once and that in the selection 
,inJ appointment of ^laildars and Nambar^ 
dars, other <qvia{!fiGatiphs and considerations 
being equal, pteferende should: M it rule 
be given to those'-who' aip'i . literatevand 
educated and have assisted in 
of or otherwise taken interest ntji edacation. 

The Native State of iamkhai>di in the 
Niuihern Mahratta Country has made 
I’.iu.ation free for the masses, and the result 
of this measure has been a constant increase 
in the number of scholars. The policy of 
the State has been to 'firovide schools in 
the larger villages first. There are now 
only two or three places possessing a 
population of 500 and upwards without 
a school. The State, with its limited 
revenue, spends about 4'8 per cent, of the 
‘gross’ income on education ; and 5‘2 per 
rent, of the ‘entire’ population are under 
instruction in schools. Earnest endeavours 
are being made to popularise educatiori 
among the depressed classes, and the 
attractions offered are free meals and other 
advantages, which should necessarily appeal 
to the “untouchables”, who do not get even 
a lull meal a day. The resources of the 
Slate are small, and they prevent it from 
opening free schools in smaller villages. 

I'here is absolutely no reason why pri- 
maiy education should not be made 
absolutely free in all Native States, large 
and small. There is no political reason to 
deter them from taking this most needful 
and necessary step. , 

Mr. Nevlasoa oa Natioaallty. 

In one of his recent lectures Mr. Nevinson 

said ;—.: ■ ' .:V 

".N'atiohality iihpiles a slock or race, an inborn 
temiHramcnt, with certain instincts and capacities. 
It b the slow production of forgotten mosements arwl 
obsriii e ertdeavours that cannot be .repeated or restored. 
It is sanctified by the Ipna strangles of growth and by 
thc .iiTeaion that has gathered round ns history, fif 
I’ation.ility has kindimoohd lUaintained the light .of 

TOdoin, It is illuminaied by a gloiy thaf tratnjprms 

raTOiirain freedom into splendour. H it has endured 
ivmii.iy, iis people are welded together by a common 
sufeiMg and a common indignation • • It 
hss iii.pired the noblest literature and! all the finest 
lonns of art. Chiefly in countries whgre thgfiaiiie of 
nation ,lity burnt strong and clear, has the human 
ntiml ichieved Us greatest miracles of beau^, thought, 
anil invention * • *, Chiefly by nsgionality has tlm 
nutiMii raco been. preSt^ved from the dreariness, eif 
ant-liite uniformity, and hlig; ietaMed die poster of 
'’anaiion, which app«SU«thibgasse«ttialh>r (hehighest 


deveti^ment of life. With* what pleasure, ' during. our 
travels, we ^scoVer the evidences of nationality even 
in such things as dress, ornaments, food, songs, and 
dancii^, still more in thought, speech, proverbs, 
literature, music, and the higher arts I 'Wth what 
rrayet we see those characteristics swept away 1 ^ the 
advancing tide of dominant monotony and impei^ 
dullness I" 

According (b the hoadon Correspondent 
of the \fadritf Standard, Mr. Nevinson 
cited as the greatest evils of eubjection the 
loss of manhood inevitable in the subject 
race, or the penalty which it pays in 
tormenting rancour and the corresponding 
penalty imposed on the soul of the dominant 
race. “As a rule,” he affirmed, we may 
say that the worst characteristics, not only 
of our own but of all dominant races, such 
as the French, Germans, and Russians, 
are displayed among their subject races.” 
The moral he drew was two-fold. In regard 
to races already subject the duty of the 
dominant Powers is to keep up to the level 
of their own pretensions—“to maintain 
among them equal justice, equal rights, 
and equal consideration as members of one 
great community, instead of depriving them 
of their manhood and kicking them out of 
their own railway carriages. We have to 
train them on the way to seibgovernraent, 
instead of clapping them into prison if they 
mention the subject. We have to encourage 
their local arts and industries instead of 
regarding them as a ground where our dry 
rubbish may be shot, or as a stable for the 
breeding of cheap labour.” 

"And in regard to nationalities that still retain 
their freedom we must bring our Governments up 
into line with the leading fnougirt of the day. We 
must .show them that the destruction of a free people 
like Finland or Persia iS' not a local or dtstant disaster 
only, but affects the whole community of nations and 
spreads like a pnlson. blighting the:growth of freedom 
in everv !s>i<l and eiis iiiraghig all the black forces of 
tyranny, darkness, and suppression. Rapidly 
growing among us, there is already a certain .solidarity 
.m all mte states, and the problem of the immediate 
future is how to make their common action effective 
oh the side tfl.h’beriy.” 

Turiccy Uader Us b«w Rulers. 

In a letter to the Times of July 4; Mr. 
Frederic Harrison wrote; 

new in Turkey \% doinfr its best to fulfil 

eurfrapes of it; public confidence is incFcasinit. though 
And reforms still go v^ry slowly; the 
Cbl^ber 18 working with honesty, good sense, and 
ordttr i and. id>ove an. the various races and creeds 
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m the motUy heginA^g^to understand did 

idea of a common Ottoman patridusm, v ^ "' 

, tiliBi 1 MW various quarters me 

to believfi the new regime la dont^ well, and mJA\ 
overcome ^..riaveterate mfficukius with which itie 
surroOnded^;; i: n^iced a vistbie improvement idrlhe 
police apd free life in Constantinople since first 
visit in t8$o. 1 am assured that something is going, 
to tie dodd about the streets and the doge, litit as yet- 
both are nearly as troublesome as ever. Vagrancy 
and fc^ber^ are c^pinly being repressed, and 1 
ev^ walked about the quays of Qala^ at night with 
in^unity. 

e a ■* 

How far .Parliamentary government is as yet 
practicable in Turkey 1 ml! not say. I neither 
obsen^, nor did I hear of, any serious injection* to 
the maintenance military rule, which, after sdl, is 
invisible to the visitor, and seems to be popular with 
the mass of the people. The business of the Chamber 
seemed to me to be more like a lively afternoon at the 
London County Council rather than in a European 
Parliament. No cdlHsion is noticed between the 
various religions, though nearly half the members are 
Softas wearing white turbans. One Beduin attends 
in his native costume, but he gives no trouble. The 
spe^hes are short and practical. In a morning 1 
heard thirty or forty Deputies give their opinions, 
frequently in two or three sentences, without rising— 
short, sharp, and dectsii’e. I tru.<tt that the Speaker 
of the House of Commons had an opportunity of 
observing how pithy honourable memoers can be 
when they try. rhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Was listened to with attention in a Icmg detailed 
statement, and was not heckled so severely as our own 
at Westminster. But perhaps what impressed me 
most was that men of different creeds and races now 
serve in the ranka together for the first time in the 
history of Islam. So ewerienced and energetic a soldier 
as Ma or Stephen speaks well of his new recruits. 

$&fwa*d and Backward Races. 

TheChristiffn Register of Boston writes:^ 

The doctrine-now oommonly accepted by the ruUn,, 
of the world is that nations and tribes 
that are incapable of foundin,; stable governments arid 
administering jostice with impartiality and ijttcess 
must necessarily come under the cnnrrol of Some other 
rmtion that h^ the power to niainiain order and is 
^hteous enough to administer justice. The doctrine 
is now atxwted because all the great nations are 
praising that which they preach,—or rather are 
preaching St doctrine of international relations to 
justify their practices. They, therefore, by the 
familiar process called log*rolling sustain each other. 
They say, in effect, ‘‘Keep your hands off from my 
preserves, and ! wilt not ipeddle with yours." Some 
day the que«ipti will arise in another form, and we 
shafi ask, if a dejjendent nation is to be governed for 
its own good, whtslare the qualities which offlt justify 
any nation tp vdunteerfng for the office of control t 
.-When the. .peace of the world has been secured by 
mmqgl cpnseittmiui cooperation of the great powers, 
some nmir qtme^em wiff be sabtnittted to the new 
inferipidemi cewt of arbitrai justioe. The w«ah, 
depmmMlb ogtion* that are governed srihout their,. 


. own consent will make an. gppe^ to that court and 
demand the oredentials of thhee whodaim the right 
to govern, and bog also to be inforffled as to the ter^s 
arid limits: of thw tmforced t^rendceship.: Th,y 
trill de^eS. hci.Mr when the hour erin strike whtti 
freedohiTdrTlwm^ win;he phKlaimed. 

- ' . Ja-psut- ..Mid' ..KdWeg,".. 

Japan has the in%pendence 

of Korea. She wishes'to do ipore. She 
wants the Koreans and the wotid- at large 
*0 forget that there etrer was SBCh a name 
as Korea denoting an independent country 
and people, But though others may forget, 
the Koreans will not i Chosen, the new 
Japanese name for Korea, vrill not be as 
dear to the Koreans as Korea. The Telugu 
people have not ceased to cair their country 
Andhra, though that name is not to be 
found in any modern map. 

Evidently the Koreans are (kOt.Satished, 
though dissatisfaction cannot find expres¬ 
sion in their native land. The voice of 
discontent comes from far-off free America. 

Reuter wires from San Francisco that 
the Korean National Association, the 
general office of 'which is at San Francisco, 
has passed a resolution firmly repudiating 
the cession of sovereignty and the tyrannical 
compulsion of Japanese methods. The 
resolution concludes: "We, true sons of 
Korea, will never give up the struggle for 
liberty and independence." 

The "Times” correspondent telegraphs 
from Tokio that the Minister for Home 
affairs has issued instructions urging all 
Japanese to offer their hand in sincere amity 
to their new countrynteii in Korea and to be 
guided solefy by the principle of equality. 

We hope the Minister for Home affairs 
i| sincere, and we hope, too, that the 
Japanese will succeed to practising what 
some other cmnqitciria^g races have preached. 

All M. P, oa the tnfiiteiiee of Bengal. 

Mr. J. RainsaT^ddda#ld< M. P., writes 
in thmDaily Ckronikle'i 
The; Bengalee i^pires the Indian Nation.iliit 
mriyemeitM. jfri: AemMy >•>* Nationalist is a l,ibi ™ 
potitt,.ian, *; jhSlither wtie takes what he can get n'O 
mak» the best,*i <ff it. In the Punjab be is a dour, 
unitiHiginativi jSBVKio who shows a tendency to work 
in a firiety fhtrow. In Bengal he is a person oi 
lively imagitueion who tHiofcs of Iridia, and wltose 
natipnalian finds expression not only in politics, but 
in every (o«n ef mtewctual <activi9. Indeed 1 hare 
not taif«j|e||ay.. with me a Very favourable impre-®”] 
of . Se^..;^iriei. .Thew »w>.-no . good political 
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leader-^ there. They have excellent speakers and 
eloquent writers, but none of their prominei men seem 
10 have that heaven-g^iven capacity to lead. They are 
magnificent agitators {! use the word in no uncom- 
pliinciUary sense). They can prepare men to be led, 
but no sliephcrd there steps fbrward to pipe the flocks 
(0 the green pasture. 

But Bengal is perhaps doing better than political 
aeiution. It is idealising Inoia. It is translating 
nitioiialistn into religion, ituo music and poetry, into 
painting and literature. 1 called on one whose name 
is on every Up as a wild extremist who toys with 
bombs, and across whose path the shadow of the 
haMRinan falls. He .sal under a printed text ; "I 
will R<» in the strength of the Lord God”; he talked of 
ihr things which trouble the soul of man ; he wander¬ 
ed aimlessly into the dim regions ol aspiration where 
ilu- iniiul finds a soothing resting-place. He was far 
more of ;i mystic than of a politician. He saw India 
s(,.ik'fl on a temple throne. But how it was to arise, 
wbai the next step was to be, what the morrow of 
independcnce vvas to bring—to these things he had 
ijiv'cn little thought. 

In the last few sentences Mr. Macdonald 
undoubtedly refers to Aurobindo (ihosh. 
Mr. Macdonald continues; 

l‘■|■onl Bengal gush innumerable freshets of 
religion, all flowing to revive and invigorate the 
N.iiion.ilisl spirit. 

A literarv revival makers for the same end. It is 
^iill (Tilde. p.Trticul.Hrly in its romance.but it is groping 
iliiT Hindu realism. It is written in liengalee in the 
siiniL aggressive wa)' that some of our Irish friends 
ao' trying to revive the user of Krse. 

So alst) in music, poetry- .and the fine arts. rii.it 
I'lst, g|<>\ving with nationalist spirit, has been revived 
l>\ ; Ah.anindro Nath ) Tagore and some of his pupils. 
Ihi tormer enjovs alre.acJy a vigorous popular life. 
Ilicy hrinighl us out on the river on ^^unday, and 
•^■ingto us "Bandc Mataram” amongst other things, 
liicir "M.arseillaise” and tlieir '‘Carmagnole” are 
hymns thanking Ciod for eculowing life with beauty, 
'(>'• invcxralions to India, their mother, full of yearning 
'•iKloarments. I'hey sang from well-lhitnibed copies 

a (olleciion of hymns written b\ i Kabindranaih ) 
h'lgoro, the poet, and the music, much of it new, 
all so unlike our own, clung round oiir hearts and 
ag.ain and again ail that clay into our oars. 

When we were still in the Norih-VVesi we were told 
"f this incident. A concert was held one evening at 
'"'r of the orphan schools controlled by a missionary 
mieiy in the Punjab, the boys themselves doing the 
fniirt,lining. The Punjabees sang their rather 
•t'oooionous and common popular songs, but one lad 
in an unknown tongue swept the auditors ofl 
f k'gs by the vim of his style and the enchantment 
f*'bis music. He had been picked up on the Calcutta 
and he w-as singing some of the Bengalee 
'’•ttion;il hymns. 

ladU in Song and Worship. 

I'bat is what Bengal Is doing for the National 
f^^vement. It is creating India by song and worship, 
clothing her in q^ueenly garments. Its polifics 
tiust for some time an uncertain ininglinjg' of 
extremist impossibilism and moderate opportunism. 

H 


It is romantic, whilst the Punjab is dogmatic. ..Bengal 
will brood for long over the bereavement to its heart 
caused by the Partition ; it will cling fondly to 
Sw.ideshi; on the shores of its enthusiasm it will throw 
up the bomb-thrower as a troubled sea throws up 
foam ; and from this surging of prayer and song and 
political .strife will come India—if India ever does 
come. 

Later on, I sat at the table of the Great Official, 
and, in bad temper and rude manner, he demanded 
of me to tell him where I had been and whom I had 
seen, and of what I was thinking. I told him of the 
hymns and the pictures and the prayers. And he 
laughed a great rude Western laugh and explained 
things by reasons made up of blind Western super¬ 
ficialities. He kncjw nothing about the pictures ; the 
hymns were a mixture of double meaning and sedition 
to him. Each sentence ended with the authoritative 
”1 know.” But I have heard the children sing, and 
the women talk, and the men join in with both. And 
I think I know. 

Do the Great Officials really know ? Is 
it the case with them, then, that though 
knowledge has came, “wisdom lingers”? 

Count Okuma and India. 

The following passage taken from Count 
Okuma’s article in the July number of the 
Journal of the Indo-Japanese Association 
deserves to be earnestly thought over by 
all Indians : 

India was at the head of all civilized countries in 
anc ient times, but what was the cause by which she 
was reclined to her present stale? .She brought it 
about lierself. She fell behind, because her social 
organization did not conform to the international 
standard, h'roru the rc'prehensiblc caste institution, from 
religious suptM'sUtions, from the discordance of langu¬ 
ages, conjoined with various other causes, the Indian 
nation has been unable to withstand the international 
competition, i'lie rise or fall of a nation is brought 
about b> the people themselves, and no other (c)rce is 
responsible for a nation’s downfall. Rome was not 
brought to its destruction by ibe northern barbarians, 
but by the Romans themselves. 7 'herefore I always 
give advice to my most beloved Indian friends to cease 
from their aversion to England, and to recognise their 
own weak points and to cultivate the knowledge and 
morality that correspond to the present world 
requirements. 

No vacancy for Bengali Brahmins in 
Mrs. Besant’s Kitchen. 

•Xcc'if.Ting to a report published in the 
Madras Standardy in the course of a speech 
which Mrs. Annie Besant made at the Central 
Districts Theosophical Federation, held at 
Madanapalle, she said : 

The iiUerdtning was connected purely with the 
magnetism of the person. If the person was pure in 
hlis magnetism one could cat from his hands. I do 
not advocate interdining everywhere as a whole. 
But I do advocate intemining between sub-ca»es. 
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Pure magnetism is the thing that should be looked • 
to. The reasons have been forgotten and ite forms 
are maintained as a matter of distinctiohi '^w ins. 
tance, 1 could not take food from a Bengali Brahmin 
cook, who is a flesh-eater or flsh-eater. I would 
rather eat food from my servant whom I know than 
from a Brahman who was a meat-eater, because 1 walk 
by knowledge and not by form." 

The hamour of tlie situation lies in this 
that the class of orthodox Bengali Brahmins 
who generally become cooks would 
consider Mrs. Besant's touch itself as 
pollution, for she is, to them, in spite of 
her assumption of superior physical holiness, 
a mlechchha woman after all, one of a race 
sprung from monkeys and rakshasas. It 
would be difficult to decide who was the 
funnier fossil of the two, Mrs. Besant or 
the orthodox Bengali Brahman cook. We 
are sorry for the Bengali Brahmin, ail the 
same; for one more avenue of employment 
is closed to him. 

Every Bengali married woman, Brahman 
or non-Brahman, eats fish during the life¬ 
time of her husband, as it is considered a 
privilege to which widows are not 
entitled. So, you see, the whole Bengali 
race is tainted, for the Bengali mot ers are 
not good enough to cook Mrs. Besant’s 
food. For this reason the Bengali race, 
from prehistoric days down to September 
JO, 1910, has not produced any saint or 
even a good man of ordinary virtue. 

In what laboratory is this magnetism 
generated ? Will any scientist kindly let 
us know? We wish to have a little of it; 
for though we have not taken meat or fish 
for a quarter of a century, we are afraid 
the original taint of being a Bengali 
Brahman has not left us yet. 

In spite of its unwisdom, how excruci¬ 
atingly funny the idea is that no fish-eating 
Bengali Brahmin is good enough to cook 
for Mrs. Besant! In these days of high 
prices, what shall we do if we can not with 
a clear conscience cherish the ambition of 
being cooks even ?—for our touch is contami¬ 
nation.—Heigh-ho for the good old days 
when there was no. Mrs. Besant to bring 
our culinary virtues into disrepute ! 

Caste as a qitaUfication tot High Court 
Jwdgeshfp. 

. While at one end of the ladder the 
Bengali Brahnsatt’s chances of becoming 
Mrs. Besant's cook are gone, at the other, 


his claims to occupy the Calcutta High 
Court Bench are being seriously disputed. 

Some rogues, having found that the game 
of setting class against class has succeeded 
to some extent in some provinces, have 
begun to say that Mr. Ex-Judge Lai Mohan 
Das ought to be succeeded by a non- 
Brahman judge. Bengalis will not stand 
this mischievous nonsense. What has caste 
got to do with judicial capacity ? These 
mischief-making rascals ought to be de¬ 
ported forthwith to Mount Erebus in the 
South Polar regions to try their tricks with 
penguins, seals and albatrosses. 

The Range of Ancient Hindu Influence. 

When India was_ not isolated she was 
great. There was then a Greater India 
beyond the bounds of India proper, as there 
is a Greater Britain beyond the narrow limits 
of Great Britain. All the lands in the 
vicinity of India,-Burma, Anam, Cambodia, 
Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Tibet, China, 
Afghanistan, Bokhara, Central Asia, and 
Siberia, and Asiatic islands like Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, and Japan,~felt and 
benefited by Indian influence and emigration. 
Archaeological discoveries are making this 
fact clearer and more indisputable day by day. 
For instance we are told that Herr Lueden, 
the Berlin authority on Sanskrit, has accord¬ 
ing to a London telegram, succeeded in 
deciphering the Sanskrit manuscripts dis¬ 
covered at Turfan, in Central Asia, by Lecoq. 
The manuscripts, it is said, are scenes from 
plays, some being 2,500 years old. 

In all countries, particularly in countries 
like ours, there are worthless descendants 
of ancestors of note who rest their 
claims to the respect of their neighbours 
on what their forbears were or did. We 
have long played the despicable part of 
these do-nothings. Is it not time that 
we exerted ourselves to show that we are 
men ? If a nation has a glorious past, it 
ought to be all the more a reason lor 
striving to live worthy lives in the present. 
And what if-a race has no great past, no 
proud history ? It ought to mvie history 
now. There is potential greatness in every 
race. 

.Dr. Broda of Paris, Editor of the /«frr- 
nattonalj once told us that the Negroes ol 
the small island of Hayti could name more 
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yriginal workers in science than we 
couM 1 

Let us cease merely dreaming of the 
past. 

'^Independent W^ales. 

“An Extraordinary Spbxch. 

“LONDON, September aist. 

“In a speech Ian evening Mr. LloydoGeorge, refer> 
nti^ )o the Welsh, said their patriotism was intense 
hut not narrow. He believed in the Empire, though 
he <Iid not display his imperialism by insulting 
torct>,mers and jeering at the races in the Empire to 
which be belonged. Some of us, he concluded, might 
ii'f 10 see Wales independent and free. 

"The Master of RHbank, in a speech, said the lime 
was perhaps not distant when, as in Rnglisli-sp<*aking 
a)mmunities overseas, both the Saxon and the Cell 
on our shores would be called freely to exercise that 
ijenius for Self-Government with which they were so 
hijjhly endowed."— Reuter. 

The above telegram refers to two speeches 
by two responsible statesmen. Mr. Lloyd- 
George is a Welshman and fills almost the 
most important office in the British Empire, 
and his country, Wales, that is to say, is 
well-represented in the British Parliament. 
Bui still he cries out for independence! 
Does the conquest of Wales by the Saxon 
centuries ago still sting him? Alas for the 
Imperialist! God did not consult him 
while mixing up the constituent elements 
of the human mind; so love of indepen¬ 
dence continues to form part of the mind 
»f even the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the British Empire. Even his proud 
position cannot make him forget that, 
though his country has the substance of 
self-government, it has not got the .semblance 
of freedom,—it was conquered hundreds of 
years ago, and it forms part of the British 
Enipire not of its own free will, but because 
0! that conquest. 

We have been told again and again that 
we ought not to be sentimental, and ought 
tiot to cry for the moon. We try not to. 
It is British statesmen who spoil and have 
always spoilt us, from the days of the 
Marquess of Hastings, Governor-General of 
India, downwards,—the Marquess who 
in his "Private Journal** under date 
the 17th of May, 1818:— 

''A time not ve^ remote will arrive when England 
rh '1 principles of pdicy, wish to relinquish 

® domination which she has gradually and uninien- 
onaliy assumed ovi^ this country, and from wdiich 
e (»nnot at present recede. In that hour it would 
me proudest boast' and most delightful reflection 


that she had used her sovereignty loward*. enlighten¬ 
ing her temporary subjects, so as to enable the 
native communities to walk alone in the paths'of 
jnstice, and to maintain with probity towards their 
benefactress that commercial intercour.se in which 
we should then find a solid interest.” P. 326, Vo). 11. 

And now, why does a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer disturb the even tenour of our 
endeavour to be veryjgood boys ? 

The Indian Daily News pleasantly suspects 
that with Mr. Lloyd-George it is a case of 
incipient insanity. It writes: 

After his speech on Monday night with its absurd 
conclusion the only reflection posible is that ^ Mr. 
Lloyd-George stands very sorely in need of a holiday, 
and that even if he were to risk the perils of land 
and sea, as Mr. Winston Churchill has done in the 
Near East, it would be tetter there should be some 
change of scene and rest to restore his balance of 
mind. 

If his friends are wise they will forcibly convey 
Mr. Lloyd-George to some place where he can take 
a long holiday. New Guinea would be a favourable 
retreat. 

Should the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
go to New Guinea^ would he kindly receive 
as paying guests some Indian lads who 
indiscreetly dreamt, talked and wrote of 
independence but did not possess the protec¬ 
tive armour of a Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer ? 

Self-Governmeat for whotn? 

The Master of Elibank speaks of self- 
government both for the Saxon and the 
Celt in the British Empire. Does he mean 
that the other races in the Empire, referred 
to by Mr. Lloyd-George, are helots and 
must remain helots? But this is God’s 
world and no people can ever remain helots. 

Devanag&ri on Indian Coins. 

The Kashi Nagari-Pracharini Sabha has 
submitted a memorial to the Government 
of India praying that the value of all the 
Indian coins of the reign of King George 
V. “be indicated in the Devanagari 
character also.** It says : 

The Devanagari script is used and read by the largest 
number of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. It is the 
most widely known character in India. The ancient 
and modern Sanscrit and Hindi lit^^ratures, sacred 
and profane, are written in Nagari character. The 
Hindi speaking population of India which generally 
uses this ^aracter numbers 85*68 millions To the 
Guzerati and Maratlii speaking populations whidi 
number io*6a and i8-88 millions le^^ectively and the 
Bengalis goierally, who number 41*34 millions, the 
Dwanagari diacacter is well knows, isasmuch 
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as their more or less common sacretl books are written 
in that character. 

The subject is not altoRether without an historical 
precedent. In the Mohammedan coins from the time 
of Shahabuddin Mohammed Ghori to that of 
Ghayk^uldinj Tughlak, the Devanagari character was 
invariably used. 

The prayer is eminently reasonable and 
natural. But that may also be its weak 
point. 

Education and Health. 

We find in our country that university 
education has a very in jurious effect on the 
health of many of our young men and 
young women. But that it need not do 
so, will appear from the following extract 
from the “Christian Register” of Boston : 

Horrible things are told in these days about the 
morals and the health of young men, and all kinds 
of statements are made to the effect that young 
women by modern processes of education are rendered 
unfit for the duties of liome and society. True state- 
ments of this kind undoubtedly may be made, and yet 
anybt»dy who is old enough to remember the 
changes that have been going since the Civil War 
may testify that_yen^?V wen and 'women were nevee xo 
strong and well proportioned, capable of efidnring 
fatigue, and alert for the activities and pleasures of 
life as they are to-day. It is notable in all parts 
of the country that the tendency of young people is 
to outgro-w in stature their fathers and mothers, and 
that the graduates of colleges, especially of theological 
seminaries, are more robust and of a more 'wholesome 
type in body ami mind than their predecessors. We 
hear much about the powers of endurance of the 
stalwart clergy of a hundred years ago. yet Dr. 
Greenwood said that it was a well-known fact that 
there was not at that time a minister in the circle 
of Massachusetts B 'y who was in good health. (The 
italics are ours). 

The reasons why our young students, male 
and female, are for the most part weaklings, 
are many. In addition to the other causes 
which produce greater bodily weakness 
and mortality in India than in any 
other civilised country and which fully 
affect our student population along 
with other classes of the people, there are 
causes which operate only in the case of 
students. These are the multiplicity of ex¬ 
aminations, the irrational methods both of 
instruction and examination which promote 
cramming, the heaps of books in a foreign 
language which have to be gone through in a 
more or less mechanical manner, the hours of 
work in the hottest part of the day, which 
in a tropical climate ought naturally to 
be set apart mostly for rest, chronic semi- 
starvation and bad food, living in ill-venti¬ 


lated and insanitary lodging houses, study¬ 
ing in insufficiently lighted, ill-ventilatcd 
and over-crowded class-rooms, want of 
suitable and sufficient physical exercise, and 
absence of buoyancy, hopefulness and bright 
prospects due to causes which we need not 
definitely mention or discuss. In addition 
to these, female students are further subject¬ 
ed to the disadvantage of remaining 
confined to their houses. In fact, unless we 
who advocate higher education for women 
and also give such education to our daugh¬ 
ters can also provide plenty of physical 
movement in the open air for them, our 
efforts must end disastrously. To be 
cabinned and confined is bad enough for 
all women, but it is worst for those who 
have to do brain work. 

Can we not have a park or an open 
square in Calcutta and other big cities for 
the exclusive use of our w’omen ? What do 
our medical friends say? If they insist on 
prescribing fresh air for their female 
patients wherever necessary, the remedy 
will certainly come sooner than otherwise. 


Age of Compulsory Schooling in 
Germany. 


I'hroiighout Germany the education of 
boys and girls is compulsory up to a certain 
age, and therefore free up to a certain 
standard. The ages of compulsory attend¬ 
ance in the different States are given below. 
Unless exceptions are mentioned, it is to he 
understood that both boys and girls tnust 
attend. 


Stales 
Prussia 
Bavaria 
Saxony 
Wurtcmburg 
Baden 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
Mecklenburg-SirelitE. 
Oldenburg 
Brunswick 
Saxe-Meiningen 
Saxc-Altenburg 

Saxe-Coburg-Golha 

Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen 

Schwarzburg-Budolstadt 

Waldeck 
Reuss V. L. .. 

ReussJ. 1.. 

Schwamburg-Lippe ... 

Bremen 

Hamburg 


Age 

5 to 14 or 15 

6 to 16. 

6 to 14. Boys up o» b 
f) 01' 7 to 14 or 15 ; 

6 to 14. Girls up to i'’ 
fi to 14 
6 to 14 
6 to 14 

5 to 14 

6 to 14 

6 to i4.Girls may 

al 

6 to 14 
6 to 14 
6 to J4 
6 to 14 
6 to 14 
6 to 14 
h to 14 
6 to 14 
6 to 14 
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States Age 

I ubeck . 6 to 14 May be pro- 

longed for one year. 
iisarc-Loraine Si or 6 to (boys) i4or 

(girls) 13 

Everywhere Germany is taking the lead 
owing to its excellent educational system. 

Our foremost duty in India to-day is to 
reduce the mass of illiteracy in the country. 
The best patriot is he who can honestly 
say that he is doing his very best to see 
that in his hamlet» village, ward, town or 
district no boy or girl grows up in illiteracy. 
Every one who is literate is bound to destroy 
illiteracy in others. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray on Kipling and 
‘‘Punch.” 

Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford 
delivered an address at the opening of the 
Conference on Nationalities and Subject 
Races. The text of the address has been 
printed in the Sociolofricul Review. We 
subjoin an extract. 

if ever it were iny fate to administer a Egress Law, 
‘Uui |)ut men in prison for the books they write and 
tile opinions ttiey stir up anionci their countrxmen, 

I should not like it, Imt 1 should know where to bcsin 
I slioiild first of all lock up my old friend, Rudyard 
Kipling, l:)ecause in several stories, he has used his 
{trial powers to stir up in the minds of hundreds 
nf thousands of Englishmen a l)lind and savage 
Contempt for the Bengali. And many Bengalis 
iiHiurally have read these stories. You cannot cherish 
•* savage contempt for anyone without its being 
(luickly reciprocated. And when both sides regard 
each other with the same savage contempt it is not 
likely that they can dwell together in peace. And 
III case Mr. Kipling should feel lonely in his cell, I 
Would send him a delightful campanion, Mr. Anstey 
'if Punch. Year after vear, clever natives of India 
come over to England at great sacrifice of money 
‘‘ltd trouble, to study in our Universities and satisfy 
the tests for obtaining positions in tlieir own country. 
J'hey compete with us well, and with all the odds 
against them. And year after year they have found 
ill our greatest newspaper caricatures of themselves— 
lidiculous Baboos. cowardly, vain, untruthful, in every 
way absurd, talking bad and bombastic English 
(not nearly so correct, I suppose, as Mr Anstey’s Hindus* 
taiii),held up for the amusement of the public. Now if 
these men are to be in any sense our subjects, that sort 
of thing is not fair play. It is not fair play, and it is 
not decent policy. If you must insult somewdy, insult 
one who is free and can hit you back. If you want 
to govern a man, and to have him a loyal and friendly 
citizen—well, you must give up that luxury. You 
cannot govern the man and insult him too. This 
incessant girding at the Bengali, the most intellectual 
and progressive of tl»e peoples of India, has an ugly 
h'ok. It goes along with much irritable hostility 
to the Congress, to the students, to almost every 
Indian society that profewes high aims—such, for 


instance, as the Arya Samaj. There is in such sneers 
something perilously like jealousy. And if ever 
in a ruling race there creeps in a tendency to ^ 
jealous of its subjects, to hate them for their good 
qualities rather than their bad. to keep them out of 
power not because they are unfit for power, but 
because thev are too obviously fit; such a tendency is, 

I believe, disastrous to any Kmpire, and the indivi¬ 
duals and parties who foster and inflame it have 
forfeited their claim to stand among the great leaders 
and governors of the worhl. 

An alleged Interview with 
Sir £. Baker. 

Mr. Frank G. Carpenter, an American 
journalist, has published a report of an 
interview which he says he had with 
Sir E. N. Baker, in the Times-Democrat of 
New Orleans, U. S. A. Here are some 
extracts from the report. 

Protective Tariff in India. 

My conversation with the Lieutenant-Ciovemor 
of Bengal hero drifted toward.s finance, upon which he 
is an authority in the Far East. Said 1: 

"Suppose you were the absolute ruler of India, your 
Excellency. Suppose you were not controlled by 
Great Britain, but that )’ou had the same armies 
and the same administrative machinery that vou have 
to-day, what would you do to better the condition 
of these people 

"I would giv'C them a protective tariff. I would 
encourage the establishment of factories and favour 
them in every way as to the making of goods for 
India in competition with those of Europe, japan and 
other parts of the world. What India needs is indus¬ 
trial development, and a protective tariff would bring 
that about. As it i.s, we are lied up by the manufac¬ 
turing industries of Great Britain. We can levy no 
duties to speak of upon our imports of cottons. We 
once had a tariff of 5 per cent., but the Manchester 
mill men objected, saying that il ruined their trade. 
I'hey demanded that an excise duly be added to 
equalize our competition, and the result was that 
the duty was reduced to 3^ per cent., that amount 
being levied on all goods made in India. Do you 
wonder that the natives object? A protective tariff 
would foster our industries and we could in time build 
up a mighty industrial empire." 

India’s Coal and Iron. 

"Could you do this along other lines than the 
textiles?" 

"Yes. There is no reason why Indians should not 
make everything in iron and steel. Their country has 
mineral resource.s which have never been exploited. 
No one knows what we have. Take our coal. Only 
a few years a^o the people sneered at the coal of 
Bengal and said it was of no value. We exported 
more than 2,000,000 tons of that coal last year, and 
during that time our output was almost 10,000000 
tons. We have a coal field at Barakar which covers 
over 200 square miles and is supposed to contain 
fifteen hundred million tons of available coal. Ifi the 
Karanpura fields there are something like nine 
billion tons, and we have other deposits of considerable 
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value. We have iron .not far Irom the coal, and steel 
works are now beinj^ put up widi native capital to 
manufacture with native iron and native ore. Within 
a short time we shall be making steel rails fSf our 
East Indian roads. There is no reason why we should 
not make our own hardware and develop industries 
along other lines." 

If these views are really held by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, they 
certainly do credit to his intellect. And if 
this interviewers accuracy can be relied upon, 
Lord Minto also holds similar opinions. But 
at present India is not in the least 
a gainer by such views being held by them. 
For after all they do not in the least affect 
Great Britain’s economic policv towards 
India; they are at best only the cold 
intellectual convictions of private gentlemen 
meant for the consumption of interviewers 
and newspaper-readers. If there be any warm 
heart-force behind them, the industrial 
aspect of India can be changed for the 
better a great deal in spite of the wickedness 
of “the other fellow,” Manchester. 

After all it is only achievements that 
count. Without them, words and opinions 
and intentions are practically useless. 

Commerce writes in this connection : 

"Sir Roper Lethbridge suggests that to give India 
fiscal freedom—i e., to permit her to impose protective 
tariffs upon English goods if she thought fit—would 
lead to the disruption of the Empire. We have always 
held—and our view is confirmed by those expressed 
by Lord Minto and Sir Edward Baker—that, on the 
contrary, such liberty would enormously strengthen 
the hold of Great Britain upon India. It would remove 
one of the greatest grievances which now embitter the 
Indian mind—the sense of feeling that India is being 
ruthlessly exploited in the interests of English 
capitalists." 

This view is no doubt correct. For in 
the last debate on Imperial Preference in 
the Commons it was argued that the absence 
of a system of Imperial preference had 
injured the commercial interests of England. 
In reply Mr. Asquith said that when British 
goods competed with Colonial ones, they 
were excluded frompreference and were taxed 
equally with other goods by the Colonies ; 
that price was gladly paid by England for 
a free and loyal Empire, which they should 
not have htuf if they continued to dictate 
their fiscal policy to the Colonies. That 
means that fiscal freedom instead of breaking 
the bondsof loyalty Only Mrves to strengthen 
them. In fact the Premier admitted that 
“complete freedom is the only security 
for unity.” , 


The Proclamation Pillar. 

. .r . proposed Proclamation Pillar a, 
Allahabad will be useful both to European 
officials and the people of India, Onfy if 
a sufficiently large number of them can be 
induced to go to Allahabad and read and 
understand the inscriptions at its base. The 
British official will be reminded thereby of 
the ideals of British rule proclaimed to the 
world by Queen Victoria and confirmed bv 
her son and grandson and will be in a position 
to compare the actual and the ideal for his 
guidance. The Indian who reads the 
inscriptions will also be in asimilar position 
to cornpare the two. Whether the compari¬ 
son will stimulate his loyalty or accentuate 
healthy discontent, will depend on the 
decreasing or increasing distance between 
the actual and the ideal. Either result 
it is in the power of the British rulers 
of India to achieve. 

We do not know what objects the promo¬ 
ters of the project and the donors have in 
vi^ew. In any case we could suggest a 
cheaper and more effective, though less 
iiiiposlng. scheme. It is to secure in 
perpetuity a prominent position in all 
important periodicals and newspapers 
in India, and to print therein the passages 
of the Proclamation which are meant to be 
inscribed on the Pillar. In the case of 
vernacular publications, translations will 
have to take the place of the original. We 
are sure all Indian proprietors of papers will 
charge only cost price lor the space required, 
not the ordinary advertisement rates; many 
will be prepared even to print stereos of the 
passages gratis. We cannot speak for the 
proprietors of Anglo-Indian journals. 

Our suggestion will appear quite hum- 
druni to many, as it does not at all appeal to 
the imagination ; but we are convinced 
that it will be an incomparably more 
effective means of making the Proclamation 
known than the Pillar plan. 

We have no mercenary motives. Should 
our suggestion be accepted, we would 
give free insertions to the passages chosen 
as long as our periodical might live. 

The Bengal Provincial Conference. 
The outstanding event of the last month 
in Bengal was the Provincial Conference. 
The chairatian, Babu Ambica Gh»ran 
Mazumdar of Faridpur, delivered a vigorous 
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address. We share with him his optimism 
to the fuU. , . 

Many tmporta.nt resolutions were passed 
at this session o( the Conference. Some of 
(hem can be given effect to only by the 
Government, rhert are others which we 
also can carry out, to some extent at any 
rate. We shall refer to some of these. 

The seventh resolution ‘'urges the people 
to continue the agitation against" the 
Partition of Bengal. It does not cost any¬ 
body anything to pass such a resolution. 
But in the face of the repressive laws 
against public meetings and the press, the 
leaders ought to have pointed out some 
dehnite means of continuing the agita¬ 
tion. After the deportation of Babu 
Krishnakumar Mitra and others, for months 
no front-rank political leader in Calcutta 
would address even Swadeshi meetings. 
We hope similar methods of continuing 
the agitation will now be at a discount. 

Then there is the Swadeshi resolution, 
to which every Indian, young or old, rich 
or poor, can give effect in a thousand and 
one different ways. But we do hope 
our manufacturers will give up the fond 
delusion, if any among them entertain 
it, that we shall always buy and use 
worthless goods because they are Swadeshi. 
By this we do not mean to say that all 
or most Swadeshi things are bad. But 
some undoubtedly are. Some again are 
only European manufactures masquerading 
under Swadeshi names. 

We also strongly feel and invite the 
attention of the country to the '‘necessity 
of devising a telegraphic service between this 
country and England with a view to check 
the mischievous^ misrepresentations which 
often find place in the English newspapers 
^nd the publication in them of adequate 
and correct information regarding Indian 
affairs." 

Every thinking Indian must also feel the 
urgency of the questions of (a) settlement 
of disputes by arbitration, (b) village 
sanitation, (c) social reform, and (d) the 
formation of co-operative credit societies. 

There is no doubt that Government can 
do most to check and ultimately put a stop 
to the ravages of malaria and other diseases, 
hut the people can also do something, 
particularly the bigger landholders. But 
efforts, by whomsoever made, ia this 
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direction, can be completely successful 
unless there be something like universal 
education and the elevation of the economic 
condition of the people to at least the low 
level of two full meals a day. May we 
suggest that the teaching of hygiene be 
made compulsory in all primary and 
secondary schools, whether Vernacular or 
Anglo-Vernacular ? 

'The other resolutions to which we accord 
our heartiest support are : 

19. That this Conference urges the people to 
organise and foster a system of literary, scientific, 
technical and industrial education for both and 
women on national lines and under national control, 
and the Conference further appeals to the country 
to devote special attention to the furtherance of 
primary education, 

20. That this Conference urges the people to take 
practical steps for the amelioration of the depressed 
classes. 

22. That this Conference calls upon the people 
and specially the land-holding classes of the country 
to maintain adequate pasture lands in villages. 

23. This Conference further urges upon the Munici¬ 
palities and the District and I.ncal Boards to take steps 
for improving the breed of cattle in the country. 

24. That this Conference accords its hearty thanks 
to those noble-minded Englishmen, within and outside 
the House of Commons, who, under circumstances 
of great difticulty, have nobly upheld the liberal 
traditions of the feritish race and have fought against 
repressive measures in this country and advocated 
the cause of the Bengal deportees against imprison¬ 
ment without trial. This f'onference b^s to place 
on record its deliberate conviction that the services 
of these gentlemen have been of immense value to 
the Indian people. 

The Allahabad Exhibition. 

India writes: 

According t<» the custom now happilv established, 
there will be an Industrial Exhibition held along with 
the forthcoming National Congress, and we are 
extremely glad tliat the committee has entrusted Dr. 
A. K Cnomaraswamv with the arrangements for the 
Alts department. In the hands of a director who is at 
once an artist and a critical expert, the Arts section at 
Atlahaliad will doubtless turn out a very different 
thing from some other collections of Indian 
craft work got together under offkial auspit^s in 
recent years. 

We agree in thinking that Dr. Coomara- 
swamy’s selection has been a very happy 
and wise one. We, however, beg leave to 
point out that the forthcoming Allahabad 
Exhibition does not owe its origin or in fact 
anything to the Conjgress party. It owes 
its birth to official initiative, is an offioial 
affair, and was conceived some time before 
Allahabad had been chosen as the place 
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for the next sitting of the Congress. Sir 
John Hewett has thus saved the P. Con- 
gresswallas much worry and expense. But 
his action has also deprived that party 
of a splendid opportunity for develop¬ 
ing and demonstrating their powers of 
organisation and for coming into close 
contact, if they so desired, with the indus¬ 
trial classes of the country, who are the 
real backbone of the nation. We once 
more repeat that this Exhibition is in no 
sense a Congress Exhibition, as the Bombay, 
Calcutta and Benares Exhibitions, for 
example, were. But, of course, as a collec¬ 
tion of things Indian and foreign and as an 
attractive ttm'isha^ it bids fair to throw 
into the shade any Congress Exhibition 
hitherto held anywhere. In its results, too, it 
does not promise to differ from the latter. 

The good and evil of Exhibitions. 

The good and evil of Exhibitions are 
apparent on the surface. Let us broadly 
classify the results as they affect Indians 
and foreigners, (i) Indians may bring 
their products and manufactures before 
the home and foreign public and secure 
for them a wider market. They may also 
feel a desire learn the more modern, swifter 
and more precise manufacturing methods 
of the West on seeing from the machinery 
exhibited by Western people. (2) Western 
manufacturers find a ready means of intro¬ 
ducing their machinery and manufactures 
into Indian markets. They also obtain 
facilities for studying the tastes of the 
Indian public from the indigenous goods 
exhibited and also for obtaining descrip¬ 
tions, drawings, copies, models or photo¬ 
graphs of these Indian articles. Vast capital, 
and modern methods and machinery enable 
them to flood the Indian market with cheap 
imitations of Indian articles, thus taking 
the bread out of the mouths of Indian 
artisans. The “Specimens of Indian 
Textiles” of which we told the story in 
one of our previous numbers and of which 
a set was brought from the Lucknow 
Museum and exhibited in the last Allahabad 
District Exhibition, is a case in point. 

The advantage that Indians may derive 
from exhibitions remains for the most part 
a possibility, because of their inferiority in 
training, organisation, energy and possession 
of capital. The advantage on the side of 


the foreigner becomes an actuality because 
of his superiority in the above-mentioned 
respects. 

Why Mr. S. P. Slnha Resigned. 

The London “Drt* 7 y News'* rejects the 
^^Times** explanation or rather insinuation 
that Mr. b. P. Sinha has resigned his office 
owing to pressure brought to bear upon 
him by his disaffected countrymen. It 
says:— 

...There are several quite adequate reasons which 
no instructed observer of Indian affairs could fail to 
perceive. First, there is the nature of the work which 
falls to the head of the Lejfislative Department. That 
work is m.'iinly, in these unhappy days, the drafting 
and defending of repressive Acts. How much of it, 
we would a.sk, is possible to an Indian Minister of 
the British Government ? Secondly, there is the 
singular and delicate position of the one Indian at the 
Council Board. He belongs to the inner circle of the 
autocracy, and yet in certain subtle ways is outside it. 
Before the I..aw Membership, or any other por(folit» 
in the Supreme Government of India, can be made 
tolerable for an Indian of high principle, his F.nglish 
colleagues, it is perfectly certain, must accept liitn 
without reserve." 

We presume these “quite adequate 
reasons” have something to do with the 
difficulty in finding a suitable Indian to suc¬ 
ceed Mr. Sinha, and another for the Bengal 
Executive Council. In Macaulay’s time the 
Law Member was not consulted in many 
transactions and deliberations. (See p. 413 
of the Modern Review for May, 1909 . Was 
it possible for this practice to be revived ? 

The Berlin Religious Congress. 

The Fifth International Congress of Free 
Christianity and Religious Progress which 
met at Berlin in August last was a great 
success. Though the papers read and the 
addresses delivered were all learned and 
many were on abstruse topics, over 2,000 
tickets of membership were issued, and al¬ 
most at the eleventh hour the committee were 
obliged to secure a much larger hall than 
they had originally engaged. The meetings 
were throughout crowded and enthus-astic 
and sometimes lasted till close upon mid¬ 
night Such a thing is possible perhaps only 
ina cultured country like Germany. Sixteen 
nationalities and 30 different religious 
bodies were represented. The foremost 
scholars and thinkers in Germany co¬ 
operated in giving utterance to a message 
of religious freedom and progress. English. 
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American continental scholars and 

(Jivines of note fi Iso look part. 

A German l 4 dy, correspondent of the 
London Dculy writes to the Bengalee 
that “from the Far East came Heramba 
Chandra Maitra, M. A., President of the 
[Sadharan] Brahmo Satltaj and Principal 
of City College, Calcutta; Rev. Promotho 
Loll Sen of Calcutta; Prof. Jayatilaka of 
Ceylon ; Pastor Minami from Tokio; and 
Mr. Teja Singh, representative of the Sikh 
religion.” To these we may add the name 
of another delegate. Professor Vaswani 
of the Karachi Brahmo Samaj, which is 
also omitted in the report of the Inquirer 
of London, an organ of the British Uni¬ 
tarians. This Daily News correpondent says: 

One of the most scholarly and elevating addresses 
was that delivered ^ Mr. Herambachandra Maitra 
on the subject of ‘‘The Longing of Man for the 
iTtfinite." It was listened to with rapt attention, and 
being in faultless English, the majority of the large 
audience could understand every word. 

Of Mr. Maitra’s second address she writes : 
Mr. Herambachandra Maitra—to the gratification 
uf a crowded meeting—addressed his auditors for 
a second time on the last day of the Congress. He 
sjjuke for half-an-hour without any notes, his theme 
leing “Christianity and Hinduism.” Mr. Maitra 
again fascinated his bearers from beginning to end 
by his eh'quence and earnestness, and as he finished 
ihe applause was loud and genuine. 

Several German papers contain similar 
.accounts of Mr. Maitra’s addresses. Mr. 
Minami gave an account of the spread of 
Christianity in Japan in excellent German. 
Of Professor Vaswani’s address we take 
•he following appreciation (in translation) 
from a description given by a correspondent 
in a leading German paper : 

The time was all too short, and I am glad to record 
•bat in spite of the chairman's frequent efforts to 
•artail Prof, Vaswani’s address, the interested 
audience shouted "go on”. The Professor did go on 
to the end. The Professor is a Hindu of the Biabmo 
Samaj-a pilgrim of the New Dispensation to the nations 
of the West. His voice at the commencement was the 
yoice of a young country curate, its symmetry of 
inflections gave one vividly that idea. As he proceeded 
thesmallmanin stature, clad in the long flowing yellow 
lobe of his national attire, seemed to grow in volume 
and you felt a sense of calm deliberate admiration for 
the profound thoughts which this new eloquent voice 
gave utterance to. The message was splendid and the 
exposition of the New Dipensation was able. 

The Inquirer, speatking of the Oriental 
delegates, says 

But none of them amused such imepest as Professor 
Ja*>.i<:'.,',ka, of Ceylon, who spoke ns a Oonvinoe^ , 


Buddhist and invested his religion with all the charm 
rff ardent pershnal faith. Buddhism, he .said, has a 
direct bearing upon life. Self-help, self-reliano^ 
you must.put forth efforl, that is its great message. .. 

The true progress of the world dqsends 
on international amity, which, again, is 
possible if nations can respect one another- 
Nothing can ensure this respect more than 
the recognition by mankind of the under¬ 
lying spiritual unity in the higher thought 
of humanity in all countries. From this 
point of view gatherings like the Berlin 
Congress are of supreme importance. 

Our Frontispiece. 

Srimati, Martyr. 

in an old Nepalese book, called A 
Century of Buddhist Legends, occurs the 
story of Srimati, Martyr. Historically, it is 
worthless, for the events it narrates could 
not possibly have had to do with Ajata- 
satru, the contemporary and penitent of 
Buddha. If the tale is to be regarded as 
true at all, it must be placed a thousand 
years later, in the reign of Shashanka of 
Bengal, the enemy of Buddhism, in the 
middle of the seventh century A. D. 
Ajatasatru between the date of his acces¬ 
sion and that of his recorded visit to the 
Lord, might possibly have gone through 
a period of coldness and hostility to the 
Great Teacher. But it could not have 
proceeded to the lengths here described, 
nor can we imagine the worship of minor 
personal relics of Buddha so rigidly 
formalised, within the life-time of the 
Blessed One Himself. Yet the tale has 
an interest of its own. It shows us, inci¬ 
dentally, how the stupa was worshipped. 
And in India, where breadth of thought and 
philosophic charity have made religious 
martyrdom almost impossible, we do well 
to treasure with a special reverence the 
names of such as are said, under any 
circumstances, to have died for their faith. 
Life holds no other thing so great as the 
cause or the idea for which we may joy¬ 
fully die. Without this, history would be 
empty. Even the saints have needed it, 
and the story of Srimati, Martyr, is ihe 
legend of how an Indian woman was too 
absorbed in worship to know that the call 
to the sqafioid had soimded, and Went 
through death as the door to suprenw 
beatitude. 
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“Riaja Birhbi'sara’V says the Avadaita 
Sataka^ “receiving the knowledge .<>f truth 
from the Lord, built a great stupa, wn his 
renana, over the Lord’s hair and nails, and 
the maids cleansed the place every day. 
When Ajatasatru had killed his father and 
ascended the throne, he forbade the women 
to sweep and tend the stupa, on pain of 
death. But SHmati, a woman slave, caring 
about her own life not at all, bathed it 
well, and lighted it with a row of lamps. 
The king, in great rage, ordered her to 
the place of execution. After her death, 
she, as a Devaputri, appeared before the 
Lord in the Bamboo-grove, and, ‘cleaving 
the mountain of human misery by the 
thunder-bolt of knowledge’, obtained all 
that is to be desired,’’ 


In this picture by Mrs. Sukhalaia Rao 
we see Srimati, Martyr, kneeling before the 
stupa. In her hands is the light which 
she is dedicating. At the foot of the stupa 
lie the flowers of worship. We could wish 
that they had lain on the bare floor, for 
the Benares tray, with its associations of 
cheapness and modernity, sounds a jarring 
note, in a composition that has much 
promise. We wish, also, that the stupa 
had been in full view, and the worshipper 
subordinated to the thing worshipped. But 
there is a suggestion of silence and a great 
space, nevertheless. The messengers of 
death are drawing near. But they will 
find a soul enrapt, absorbed. Srimati, 
Martyr, will not hear. 

N. 


TO SIND 


O lone Princess in thy castle by the sea, 

Queen of shingle .ind sand and silence primal! 
Waiting through the ages fancy free, 
Virgin-bosom’d, fragmni, pure vestal! 

Thy dimpled hand beckoned me from afar—- 
O my first love, O early quest of mine!— 

Ope 5 the portals of my heart wide ajar, 

My thoughts the tendrils of thy love'did entwine. 
The Indus hems thy garment with a silver band, 


And the wheeling cj'cles bring me to thy side 
Weary w»th the weight of years, wandering in 

many land 

My thoughts always with thcc did abide— 

Musing o’er the mystic whisperings of the shells 

of thy sea, 

And the whirling magic of thy shifting sands ! 
Karachi. N. Gi'Pta. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

A study In comparative mytholc^. 

The Eagle and the Captive Sun—hy fnanendralal 
Majumdar, B.A. 

This book, which purports to be a study in 
comparative mythology, has been published by the 
Indian Research Society, of which the author is a 
member. . } he author puts in clear terms in the 
preface, what he has sought to prove m the book. 
•'Our labours on the subject.” states the author, “have 
tended to prove three things:—First, that the legend 
of the Eagle is a common of .iK branches 

of Aryan mythology; second, -ha' •‘■v K;:gh.' of the 
legend was originally only the constellation Aquila; 
aivi third that the legend contains reference, to the 
consociation AqurU which were true at least six 
thousands years ago m an Arctic home/' Letrneset 


out the pr<^ositions of the author in my own way, 
consistently with what the author has said in his 

book:—(1) That the Atyans who have bequeathed to 

us the Vedas, were in an Arctic home about 4000 b. c. 
(2) These Aryans in their subsequent dispersion and 
migration, peopled many countries of Europe and 
Asia (including northern India), and that those 
groups of people of Europe and Asia who speak Aryan 
languages, are, in the main, descendants of iho« 
Aryans of Arctic home. (3) The Aryans before their 
dispersion and migration, i.e., about 4000 b. c., 
formed some notiems regarding the bird Eagle, which 
being transformed into a legend, became a common 
heirloom of all the races 0? the world amongst whom 
a genetic affinity is presumed on linguistic grounds. 
(4) The Aryans of the Arctic home grouped some 
stars into constellations, and one of those constellations 
is Aquila—named after the bird Eagle. 

IS quite ft problem to me, how me author who is 
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110 doubt a very capable man, (who has superior 
aiiainintnis in many branches of knowled^), could 
in all seriousness undertake to prove some propositions, 
no portion of which cart be pointed out to be correct, 
when the results of researches by eminent 
antliri'pologists from Darwin to Brinton and Keane 
have become widely known throughout the world. 
The tirst absurd proposition on which the author has 
built his whole edifice, regarding the Arctic home of 
the primitive Aryans, was stated by Mr. Tilak some 
years ago. If reference be made to any comprehen¬ 
sive work on Kthnology, wherein the distribution 
of land and water from the time of the evolution of 
tiiaii as a species to the beginning of the historic period 
has been staled according to the best authorities on 
(fL'ulogy,the idea that the Arctveregion (whatever be the 
laiiiudes) was ever a cradle of culture, will not arise 
m any mind. It will also be found ll^at long before 
4i)()() H. f. the men of the historic period evolved a 
high degree of civilisation in the Nile Valley and 
Vlfsopoiamia. Menes, the reputed founder of Memphis 
and of the first empire (about 5000 b. c.) is but 
.1 rcicnt man compared with the builders of the rude 
immiimenls brought 10 light by Mr. Flinders Petrie 
at Captos, I'pper Kgypt, in 1894. With the progres.s 
i)f .irch;cological research the beginnings of Indian 
culiun- (in this very Indian home) is receding farther 
and farther into the remote past. The cumulative 
(Heel ol the whole evidence collected by the anthropo¬ 
logists, is, t hat the seat of culture even of the historic 
man of the earliest times, was not and covtld not 
possibly be far removed from the original cradle of 
evolution of Hotninida.*, lying between South Africa 
iind the island of Java. I ettnnot discuss the question 
here at length,— I only refer the readers to the 
lilcnutire I have mentioned alxive. 

As to the 2nd proposition of the author (in the form 
I have stated it) I beg to request the readers to refer 
ti' ihf M«)dern R(;view for July i(y)8,pp,66-71, In 
pages, while reviewing Lite second volume of 
die newly published ‘Imperial (jazelteer of India’ I 
'’laied all the principal propositions of the Arvan 
problem and mentioned some authorities in support 
ilicreiif. Thai the Aryans were a linguistic group 
'iiid iioi an ethnic group to begin with, that there 
cannot be any ethnical relation amongst all the groups 
of people speaking Aryan languages, that the Aryan 
migrations cannot be conceived as successive swarms 
going forth from some cradle land and for the first 
iiiiK- peopling a great part of the northern hemisphere, 
•md that under certain circumstances, the Aryans 
spread their culture—their language and religion— 
oyer a great portion of the world, may all be studied 
with profit in the works of the modem anthropo¬ 
logists. 

I he other propositons of the author fall to the 
fffound when the props for them have been taken 
away. The author proceeded on the strength of 
’’Ome Iheories (not examined by him to make sure of 
ms facts) to prove his curious proposition, wfiich 
’^'ginated in his mind from a mere sound suggestion. 

He saw what difficulties lay before him but in his zeal 
•o'’ his theory he avoided them in an unscientific 
•^tthod. He saw it clearly perhaps that their is no 
such word for the Vedic Syena which even distantly. 

similar in sound to the word Eagle or Aquila. He 
could not also prove it as a fact of history as to when 
''' t^onstellation of his theory got the name Aqutla. 


His argument is that it may be that the so>called 
c.jnimor aiuc-itors (whom MaxMuller created by an 
ao.'si'mpiior: ir hi«>, and thereby brought philology into 
disrepute with all anthropologists; had the culture to 
group some stars into constellations, when they were 
enjoying a cool breeze in the home created for thwn 
by Mr. Tilak. The author says, that “though the 
origin of the constellations is shrouded in a mystery” 
still it may be that the prehistoric forefathers “in¬ 
vented them at a time of untold antiquity”. 

Not knowing how to overcome the difficulties, the 
author who has a scientific training, resorted to an 
unscientific and legendary evidence. When inter¬ 
preting a fact of the remote past, he .should have referred 
to the earliest available documents - the Vedas—to 
begin with. He had no justification in getting together 
word.s and legends, unknown in Vedje times, from the 
Mahabharata Samhiia, for an interpretation of a 
fact of the pre-Vedic period. It is a notorious fact 
that the legends of the Vedic days differ considerably 
from those of the later Poranas. Partly because of the 
ignorance of the Vedic literature in later tiroes, partly 
because of the subsequent indigenous growth of new 
Pauranic ideas, and partly owing to the fact that new 
mythological legends of altogether foreign origin 
were grafted on Indian soil when many powerful 
foreign tribes were Minduised with their tribal gods, 
the Parana literature of later times assumed 
considerable proporiion. It is also very well known 
lhat very late or modern gods and legends were 
.sought to be affiliated to things Vedic taking advantage 
of some similarity of sounds in respect of words, or of 
the similarity of character of some legends. It is 
consequently very unsafe to crawl backwards with the 
new stories of Garuda, churning of the seas and so 
forth, as occur in the Mahabharata, to the Vedic days 
when the stories were unknown. 

There is a pressing need for capable scholars in the 
field of research, in the field of historical criticism 
in.our country and my irnpres.sion is, lhat the author 
will prove a good labourer there, if he would resist 
the temptation of creating things original by indulging 
in ihcorie.s of a vague character. It i.s for that reason 
I have critici.sed his maiden work offering my humble 
suggestions. 

I may be permitted to note another word of caution 
for those who seek to compare different mythological 
notions and faiths of different tribes of the world. 

It should always be remembered that some coinci¬ 
dences are fortuitous, and some result from 
the evolution which leads all the human groups 
through the same stages and by the same steps. 
Theories of ‘common origin’ and of 'borrowing' 
are, in many case.s preposterous. Many far more inex¬ 
plicable coincidences than any of those generally 
referred to and criticised, occur in different r^ions, 
where not even contact in the remotest degree can 
be suspected or thought of. 

B. C. Mazumdar. 

The Life of Illohamzned. 

The Life of Mohawtned: by Mirsa Abul FazI. 
Published from the ‘'Hitahadi" Library, 70, 
Colootolla Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. ifSjo. 

A comparative study of all the gre^ reli^ons 
reveals a wonderful similarity in all iessential$,.ana the 
moral sense of enlightened peoples throughoui the 
world as expressed in i'».’igie*.NeN and parlia- 
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menis hns already adx fLnc^ *>o far to perceive this 
unity-in-difference and emphasi'ic iCas the.^^nn*a- 
nent element in al! the cretHl.-*. lii this m'odesf^^me 
of 237 pages Ave find ample evidence of the at^c>r*s 
c^holirity of ihouj^t and love of truth. He is full 
of admiration for Islam, but he has the courage to 
say : ''Mohammed’s commands and aphorisms which 
have been called forth by the passing exigencies of 
the day or related to the circumstances and require¬ 
ments a primitive and archaic society will have to 
be differentiated fnmi what is permanent and ^neral 
and what was temporary”—(p, 216), Arain: 
'*Ahd it is nc^ only to Moses and Jesus and Moham¬ 
med that the Moslems owe allegiance, but to a//the 
prophets of ail the nations who have appeared in 
different ages of the history of mankind. Thus along 
with the others, in India Rama, Krishna, and Buddha 
have aKke a place in the hearts of the followers of 
Islam”—(p. 198). When our Mahomedan brethren 
approach the study of their reli^on in this broad 
spirit of tolerance—a spirit which can be cultivated 
only by those who are endowed with the historic sense 
and can follow the comparative method of criticism— 
they are sure to arrive at results which while revealing 
the real greatness of Islam—its monotheism, rationalism, 
democratic spirit of human brotherhood—will 
command a respectful hearing from the followers of 
other religions. The ^ealer part of the book under 
review deals with the life of Mohammed, while 
supplementary chapters dealing with religious and 
social questions from the Islamic point of view arc 
given al the end. Appreciative quotations from 
European writers have been liberally interspersed 
throughout the book. The book is handsomely bound, 
but the printing and paper leave room for considerable 
improvement. We welcome the book as a serious 
attempt by a Moslem scholar to interpret the life and 
teachings of the founder of his religion and hope 
that it will succeed in removing many prevailing 
misconceptions and bridmng the gulf between the 
followers of Islam and the other great religions of 
India. 

Sir Ahmed Khan. 

The Life and Work of Sir. Syed Ahmed Khan 
K.C.S.I. Nev) and Revised Edition : by Major- 
General C. F, I. Graham. Thacker, Spink & Co,t 
/pop. 

This volume of 286 pages, nicely printed tm thick 
paper in Great Britain, and containing a fr^mtispiece 
of the f.ibic.'l of the biography, is dedicated by 
peimisMoiMo If. R. H. the Duke of Connai^t. In 
the pref«;e the writer truly says that Sir Syed 
Ahm^ra’s “name will be handed down to posterity 
as that of a man who was determined to do every¬ 
thing he could to bring his co-religionists into line 
with the rest of the world as regards education.” 
^orn in the year i8i7» he entered Government Service 
in 1850 as Subordinate Jud^, rendered signal 
assistance to the British Government during the 
Mutiny, visited England in ifldp, and r^red (he 
greatost monument to himsic^ by founding ihe .Aligarh 
which wae opened on the 24ch Miiy, 1873, 
with donations and sdbscriptions raised from Maho- 
medans and Hindui alike, the former of course 
contributir^ |he largest share. Full of years and 


honours, Sir Syed died in 1888. Sir Syed 
Was 4 per^n^ friend of the biographer, who !i.,s 
succeeded in presenting the life story of the gt-. 
Mahomedan leader of Uf^r India in an eminenik 
readable form before the public. Some of Sir Sved v 
.^>e^hes in the Legislative Council have been quou ii 
in the vedume before us. We 6nd that in a spp,^;*, 
on the Dea:an Agriculturists Relief Act he. strenuous¬ 
ly and with convincing force comb£U:ed the charge 
that the Indians are prone to litigation and opposed 
the provisions of the Bill tending to restrict the 
employment of pleaders as of doubtful expediency. 
While considering education to be the greatest need 
of the Indians, specially of the Mahomedan section 
of them, he said: ”I am personally of opinion that 
the duty of Government, in relation to public instruc- 
tion, is not to provide education to the people but 

to aid the people in procuring it for themselves. 

After a full consideration orthe question in all its 
bearings, I have come to the conclusion that the native 
public cannot obtain suitable education unless the 
people ^kc the entire management of their etlucation 
into their own hands, and that it is not possible for 
Government to adopt a system of education which may 
answer all purposes and satisfy the special wants o( 
varioussectionsofthepopulation. It would, therefore, be 
more beneficial to the country if Government should 
leave the entire management of their education lo 
the people and withdraw its own interference.” 
Mussalmans will be glad to note that Sir Syed was 
one of the earliest advocates of national education. 
The attitude of the bureaucracy towards educaiion 
was indicated in another speech in the following 
terms: "The majority of those subordinate European 
officers who have the .Administration in the mofussil 
in their hands, are careless of, and indifferent to our 
Education and enlightenment...But there are also 
some European officers, though they are few, who 
strongly feel that the spread of education and enlighten¬ 
ment among the natives, and c.sp^‘iai]y among 
the Mussalmans, is contrary to political expediency 
for the British rule. This class of men dislikes natives 
educated in English, and regard them with anger 
and jealousy- Similarly, some officers of the education 
department used to view the establishment of independ¬ 
ent educational institutions with a jealous eye”. 
The visit of his Majesty the Ameer of Afgani.stan to 
the Aligarh College, andthe Mahomedan deputation to 
Lord Minto-~evenls which happened long after Sir 
Syed’s death—have been ck^nbed in detail to show 
how the seeds sown by him have borne fruit. The 
volume before u& is cminendy wonhy of perus^ by 
all sections of the Indian community, and the only word 
of comment which occurs to us relates to the disgrace¬ 
ful and unseemly attaclcs on the Hindus in general 
and the Bengalees in ]>articular on pp. 275-76 and 
the quotations in support of them from papers of the type 
of the Times and the Daily Mail. The book would 
have gained, not lost, in value had they b^n omitted 
altogether. Indian Mahnmedan.i cannot fail to notice 
the remarkable phenomenon that these very pa{>er:5 
which laud them to the skies find no language 
^rong enough to denounce their co-religiieinisfs in 
Egypt, nor do the causes id this amtrast escape 
theif observation. The Hindus will survive these 
wholly unc^led for and rancorous attadcs, while the 
book will not giin in permanent worth and Attract*' 
ness by their iodueon. 
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jhe Ages of Matt: Peprinted frtm the Wednesday 
Hevieviiby NeUon Fraser^ MjA. Ttichinepoly, 

This Utile pam^hlei of ^ pages conums six short 
es»ay.s on Infancy, ChiltlhoM, Boyhood, Youth, 
Manhood and Old Ag%. They are written somewh^ 
in ihe style of the immortaJI Essays af Elia and furnish 
ample proof of the aiithor^s extensive reading and 
intimate acquaintance with the modern and ancient 
lan^^ruages and literatures of Europe. The sentences 
are crisp, pithy and suggestive. T'^ author's love of 
pociry and painting are ^parent in every page. 
The semi-reflective style affected by the author is 
well suited to a periodical moulded after the London 
Saturday Review. We vise from a perusal of the 
essays with the wish that they were longer and there 
were more of them. 

Baba Bharat!. 

Baba Bharati in Madras : G. C. Loganadham Bras., 
iftntnt Road, Madras, /p/o. 

This booklet contains an account of the lectures 
.'incl conveisations of Baba Premananda Bharati 
during his sUy in Madras in February and March 
of this year. Baba Bharati is a son of Babu Abinas 
(haiidra Mukherjea, who was a Deputy Magistrate, 
and a nephew of Justice Ashutosh Mukherjea. The 
book begins with an account of the Baba's life in his 
own words. Reading this narrative, no one will 
venture to say that he errs on the side of excessive 
sdf-deprecialion. Evidently the Baba's American 
training has had something to do with it. I'he 
account begins thus.—"I was born of a Brahmin 
laniily of very high respectability in Calcutta,—a 
family which was distinguished for producing some 
iiiU-llectual and spiritual giants of modern days, 
''lime of whom were leaders of Calcutta societ)’." We 
learn that at the age of ten or twelve, he had a better 
knowledge of English than most boys of his class, and 
that he used to read books loo difficult for boys of 
his age to understand. At the age of twenty-two he 
launched into journalism and was for two years the 
Kdiior of the Tribune of Lahore on a good salary. 
He left the paper much to the regret of nis employer. 
N’exi he edited the Punjab Times which came to be 
recognised as an influential journal all over India. 
Uicr on he started in Calcutta a society paper called the 
and Gossip. ‘This paper soon achieved renown 
lor originality of thot^ht and literary finish'. Then 
Ihe cal) came from within, and he went to a place 
near Ayodhia and resolved to drown himself in the 
iiiicred river Saraju If he did not find his Guru in 
three days. Fortunately he found his Guru within 
the time-limit prescribed, and the drowning became 
unnecessary. Next he settled down in holy Rrindabun, 
where in an ecstatic vision he heard the l.ord 
^ri Chaitanya reveal to him the mission of his 
me—io spre^ the name of Krishna in America. 
He started by way of England, where he wrote an 
‘*riide in d^ence of tmage-worshipin the Westmins- 
ier GatetU for which he received a high honorarium 
find had the gratification of seeing his name announced 
in a biasing poster. Other articles fallowed, and 
•'I' Mng over to America he‘got from the New York 
'' 'W an incredibly targe sum of money for telling 
|"y ’* i: J KXhOiie**. 1.'^ in the ci^unirw of one of its 

.,v (.d.sif.m r'euhe commenced hUreallHe- 


work and Sbcce^dad in establi^ing a temple of Radha 
and Krishna in Los Angeles, the capital cA south 
California, whete also his magarine. TAe Lights^ India, 
was started. The Haba had >■: ihe meantime written 
a book on Krishna. “Thus in five years 1 bad made 
about five thousand disciples who r^ularly practised 
Hindu religious forms and fwwformed the worship of 
Srikrishna urith all the force their being". Baba 
Bharati is again going to America, after a period of 
rest in India. His visit to Madras this year waa in 
connection with an address presented to him by the 
Hindu public of the town. From the speech of tl^ 
Chairman of the Meeting which voted him the address, it 
appears that the object of the address was to strengthen 
his position in America by letting the Americans know 
that he is not a person unknown in his own country 
and without any credentials. The address says: "You 
have been privileged to accomplish in America what 
the late Swami [Vnvekananda] during his short and 
brilliant career, was able to plan and lay the founda¬ 
tions of." According to the president of the meeting 
(Hon'ble S. Iyer, Advocate-General,) Vivekananda 
lay stress on the philosophical and intellectual aspects 
of Hinduism, whereas the Baba laid more insistence 
on the emotional a.spect. Few people on this side of 
India would perhaps be disposed to place the Baba 
by the side of the late Swami in iiHellectual greatn^, 
in depth and comprehensiveness of spiritual vision, 
and in virile patriotism. But the Baba may console 
himself with the thought that a prophet is not known 
in his own country. The opinion of this latter-day 
saint on politics is indeed original and may be quoted 
in passing. "The political cult in India is a phantasm 
born of self-deceived imagination. Nor does India 
want it. A real Hindu patriot, not one of the Bande 
Mataram kind who only worships the skin of mother 
India, skin woven out of the warf and woof of econo¬ 
mics and politics, but a patriot imbued with the ancient 
spirit of his country, religious, philosophical, social and 
domestic. Such a patriot does not care whether the 
wealth of the whole country is taken away or millions 
die of starvation and in famines, so much as if the 
age-long religious consciousness is tampered with or 
de.stroyed. That is a matter of far wider consequence 
than if all the Hindus of Hindustan Jived In hovels or 
on one meal a day". 

We learn from this book that President 'I'aft of 
America, who was then SecreUry, happened to travel 
by the same steamer with the Baba, and that he 
spent the whole of his time in the steamer in the 
company of the Baba, learning the religion and 
philosophy of India; also that the Baba made the 
acquaintance of Admiral Togo in Japan, and spoke 
of the heroic deeds of the Japanese in the war against 
Russia, and Admiral Tego replied, "Yes, yes, but 
your country is divine.” 

The object of the Baba’s second American tour 
is two-ftwd: (i) He wants to establish an Indo- 
American Zenana Mission. It may be mentioned 
here that the Baba returned after his first vi«t with 
four lady-disciples from America. "The object of 
the institution", says the Baba, "has been wiwe than 
fulfilled by the dforts and labours of these American 
ladies who are almost entirely Hinduised in their 
con-science and in their consciousness. 1 have 
hundreds more of such ladies now in America, ready 
to come out to do unselfishly the work of the mission, 
and i sh^l bring them with mu to establish mission- 
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houses at all our large centres of population all over 
India". (2) He also intends to bring Ml some 
gentlemen disciples to give practical lessons in the 
scientific indu-stries of America at the Young Men’s 
Hindu Associations which he is going to start in India 
"where the young men of our country and even 
middle-aged men can attend practical coaching (save 
the mark!) in Hindu reliyion and philosophy.’ The 
scheme is ambitions and nobody can deny its useful¬ 
ness. But the Baba has already shown that he knows 
how to succeed, and with a people like the Americans 
whose thirst for novelty is insatiable, the Baba may 
^ain succeed in a yet fuller measure. 

Indian National Education. 

Indian National Education: In Two Parts. 

Part I by B.P. Sitaramayya B.A., M.B. C.M; 

Part II by K Hanamanih Rao, M.A.^B.L. Masuli- 

patam. Kistna Swadeshi Press, iqio. Price oj8;o. 

This small book of 133 neatly printed pages has 
been a most welcome surprise to us. Before we took 
it up for perusal we had no ide<i that this unpreten¬ 
tious-looking volume contained so much that is really 
first rate and excellent. Pan 1 is a constructive 
criticism of the present system of education and 
Part 11 deals with the training of the emotions in 
a system of national education. The learned writers 
of these two essays which make up the volume 
command a felicitous style which reaches at times 
the dignity of eloquence. They have between them 
pul forth an earnest, thoughtful and instructive plea 
for the introduction of a national system of education 
and have supported it by the most convincing argu¬ 
ments. They have thoroughly succeeded in their 
attempt to make us realise the great loss, material, 
moral and intellectual, wliich the country suffers foi 
want of such a system of culture. Fhe Ixiok deserves 
a wide circulation, and offeied at a remarkably cheap 
price, deserves to be .sold by the thousand. The 
aim and scope of the joint authors of this inspiring 
little volume will be evident from the following 
extractl which are the only ones which limitations of 
.space will allow us to make : 

"It is not for a moment contended that existing 
social evils should be perpetuated or that time- 
honoured superstitions should be adhered to. We 
only desire that change begotten of newly-acquired 
ideas.should neither be vehement nor sweeping, but 
that it should have a check upon its unbridled course 
in the form of some healthy conservatism, some 
salutary prejudice in favour of indigerious customs, 
manners and institutions. When we .say that a 
system of education should be suited to the needs, 
to the conditions and to the temperament of 
a nation, we mean that all ideas of progres.s, all 
innovations and all aspirations fostered by it should 
be such as will preserve and perpetuate whatever has 
been good and noble and edifying in the national 
asset.’^ (p. 6) "A salutary faith in the larger meaning 
and purpose of our ancient institutions and our 
ancient phi]osq>hy and arts should be reborn perhaps 
at first in mere tru.stfulness, in all things Inaian but 
latter to be proved by that understanding sympathy 
which will know the jpmee of each by the stream of 
Aiyan culture. And wkh a full, whole-hearted 
appr^tatfon of the pure Indian ideal would come 
back that sensilivmess of soul which would by very 


instinct distinguish the false from the true In the 
confused and uncertain intellectual life of to-day ” 
(p, 116). 

Mrs. iElesant’s Translation of tlie CKta. 

(2) 

Here is a verse, ^2nd of Chapter iV. 

5 r 51 Pmm I Mrs. Besam ha,-; 

translated it to be "many and various sacrifices aiv 
thus spread out before Brahman." 1 donot think that 
there is anybody including Mrs. Besant herself 
who can discover either the head or the tail of this 
translation. But we are not hopeless. If Mrs. Besant 
has not given us any light Mr. P. N. C'hattcijci: 
will. The mo.st important word here is Brahman, 
the right understanding of which only can gi\-e 
u> any solution, but that is the very word which 
she has left untranslated to shift for itself, thereby 
making the translation as literal as the "salutation 
to the butterfly/' as a translation of "Prajapataye 
namah." Here, evidently, she makes the word 
mean the Supreme Being. But what is the meaninj; 
of the sacrifices being spread out before llic 
Supreme Being nobody knows. Sankara 
and other comnienialors would translate 
^ as "are known from the \'edas." "Known from 
the Vedas" and "spread out befort- Brahman" aii- 
really two cognate expressions! 

Though a short toolnolc in the above case would 
have removed all difficulties Mrs. Bcsani has denied 
us one. But sIk' has appended a big noti; to the 
word fanardana (\'erse of Chap. 1 ) which ha.s 
increa.sed our difficulties a hundredfold. She translates 
the word by "the destroyer of the people" and in 
justification of this rendering of the word slu' 
hasten.s to add that Janardan is "Srikrishna as tiu 
conquering warrior against all fornisof evil." Wlnturc 
she has got her light we cannot .say. W^e know ili.it 
Vishnu, and not Kri.shna, i.s called Janardan, because 
he killed the demon, Jana. Krishna is called Janard.un 
in the Gita not because he i.s "the conquering warrior 
against all forms of evil,'’ but because he is taken 
to be an incarnation of Vishnu. However, ordinarily 
the word jana means "people" and Mrs. Besant 
interprets the whole thing literally (!) and allegorically, 
flinging the history or mythology of the word to the 
four winds. Where lies the similarity between "tlic 
Destroyer of the People" and "the conquering 
warrior against all evil" 7 Let Mrs. Besant's Indian 
Chelas discover. One having the slightest knowledge 
of the fables and legends of Hindw mythology, 
which may be gathered from the current folklore 
of the country, would not commit this mistake. 
A reference to an ordinary dictionary would 
have settled the dispute. Vet one undertaking 

the responsibility of translating the Gita wiib 
copious notes of the kind is quite in the dark 
on the point. Indeed, as one goes through this 
translation and comes across these outrageous mis¬ 
interpretations, one cannot help wishing tluil 
transWor had spent more time in understanding inc 
Hindu scriptures and had been in less' hurry ic* 
tran^ate the Gita. 

One other <*)Uiinple the reader will find in tlte vrr-c 
33 of Chapter XI. There she ha.s translated carers! 
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l)v "left handed." The translaiion is literal because 
who saw Arjuna have borne unmistakeable 
tpsiimoiiy to the fact that he really possessed a left- 
hjiinl. But though this will prove a mine of Informa¬ 
tion to the many disciples of Mrs. Besant, our difficulty 
n^m.'iins where It *is—it does not explain the text. 
In the Mahabharat we find,— 

^ 5 ^ tt 

i. I’. Arjuna was called because he could 

draw his bow with his left hand as well. 

Once in my school days I was asked by the Pandit 
111 the fifth case of \ 1 * said I The Panditji 

rebuked me by saying I In explanation 

of all these translations and clarifications I do not 
Inui a better re.ison than that I More 

aftiTwards. 

Dhirendranmh ChOWDHI'RI, 
Bengali, 

Saniipatha—Kumur Parivrtijnk, Series No. 4, Pp. 44, 
fiiibh'sheS by Sevananda Swamt, Kasi' Yogasram, 
Benares. 

Ihc pamphlet is for free distribution. It is worth 
reading. 

Sucshu Bhiimini or on infrodnetion to the 

Saeneeof Eilncniioti hv finhn Pinoy Kinnnr Sarkar, 
M Professor, Bengal National College. Calcutta 
with a preface by Baba Hirendra .\'ath Dnfta, 
published by Babn Mamlal Gangopadhyoya. Indian 
Publishing Bonse, io Corn-wallis Street, Calcafta. 

5 + 7 + .#<‘f. Price six annas. 

The atuhor is engaged in the preparation of a 
‘Sdcni'e of Education Scries" what will be completed 
m twenty parts. The booklet under review is an 
iiiii'odiiclion to the whole scries. The author deserves 
"iir best thanks for the services he is doing to the 
c.iiise (»f Kducaliorial Reform in our country and we 
omniend this intri>duction to our te.achers for 
prrusal. 

Mahbs Chandra Chosh. 

Anglo-Sanskrit. 

'/he Sacred Books of the Hindus, Volume IV, Part 
HI- The Aphorisms of Yoga by Patanjali with the 
commentary of Vyasn and the gloss of Vachaspati 
Hisra, translated by Mr. Rama Prasaia, M. A. and 
Pf ^H^hedBabti Sudhindranaih Basil, from the 
Panini Omce, Bhuhaneswari Asrama, Bahadur^- 
ganja, Allahabad, pp. t'i+xm+ ti2.{pptQ>^ 
m). Price Re i/S. 

1 he book contains the texts of the Sutras and 
Vasa’s commentary with their translations and the 
'■^nslation of Vachaspati Misra’s gloss, also an intro- 
uiH hon by Babu Srisa Chandra Vasu. 

I he first two parts of this work wen* reviewed in 
^^nicr issues of the Modern Review and in this part 
fit; \ oga phtloa<^hy is now completed. 


The book has been ably edited and translated and 
is recommended to the patronage of our countrymen. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus: Volume HI, Pari 
V, Chhandogya Upanisad, translated by Babu Srisa 
Chandra Vasu Pp. 37$ — 470. Price Re. j~8. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus, Volume III, Part VX. 
Chhandogya Upanisad translated by Babu Srisa 
Chandra Vasu and published by Babu Sudhindra 
Nath Vasu, Panini Office, Bahadurganja, Allahabad. 
Pp. xv-k-xvii-kJ2i~P47i‘59i). Price Rs. 2. 

These two parts contain.— 

(if The texts of the 6th, 7th and 8th chapter 
of the Upanisad. 

(ii) Meaning of every word in the text. 

■ (iii) The translation of the Sanskrit Text. 

(iv) I'hc translalron of Madhva’s commentary 
with copious notes. 

The whole of the C^hhandogya Upanisad with 
Madhvas commentary is now accessible to the 
reading public in the English garb. It is an excellent 
edition and cannot fail to be of the utmost service 
to our theological students and we arc thankful to 
Babu Srisa Chandra Vasu for the excellent services 
he is doing to our country. 

fn these two parts Madhva has fully developed his 
philosophy and explained in his own peculiar wavs 
some of the important texts of the Upanisad. In tne 
Sixth Chapter we find the following text !— 

“Sa yah eshah anima aitad-atmyam idam sarvam 
tat satvam, Sa atma, ‘Tattvamasi' Svetaketu lli.” 
Madhva savs hero the text is not "Tat-tvam-asi” 
(Thou art that) but it is Aiat^tvam’asi (Thou art 
not that). Owing to Sandhi ‘a* of ‘Atat- tvam- 
.asl’ has been elided,/. c. Sa atma-f-'atat-tvani-a.si’* 
Sa atma ‘lai ivam .isi’. 

'Phe text about the "Bhurna" ( Infinity) has been 
explainctl by Madhva in the following way:— 

Ho who is (the I.ord Narayan) call^ the Infinity 
Is real pleasure, without the grace of the Infinity, 
there is no pleasure for the finite but Kfuktajivas. 
Infinity alone is pleasure, one must, therefore, inquire 
into InfiniLv. 'Sir, I desire to understand Infinity. 
(Vah vai Bhuma, tat sukham, na alpc sukham asti, 
Hhuma eva sukham, Bhuma tu eva vijijnasilavyah 
iti Khumanam Bhagabah-vijijnase iti) VII, 33.1. 
Without being permitted by whom, one does not 
.see anything else, one does not hear anything else, 
one d(xjs not understand anything else. He is the 
Infinite. But where he secs a thing under the 
control of something else or hears it such or under¬ 
stands it such that is the limited. (Yalra na anyat 
pasyati na anyat srinoti, na anyat vijanati, 
Bhuma; atha yatra anyat pasyati, anyat srinoti, 
anyat vijanati, tat.alpam) VII, 24. i. 

Makes Chandra Ghosh. 

Gujarati. 

Vipin, by Rajendra Raa Somnarayan, B. A., Bombay, 
Printed at the Prajabandhu Printing Works, 
Ahmedabad. Cloth bound: pp. 297. Price, Rs. 
o, (tgio). 

This is a novel, written by a young gentleman 
engaged in the prosaic work of a share-broker. It 
puqiorts to give a picture of the modem life of Bombay 
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and the Native States, an 4 this is the writer’s first 
attempt, made 2 or 3 years after lewing College. We 
have no hesitation in saying that he has enaii^e the 
utmost of every opportunity he must have mef' with, 
for the book at every step demonstrates the results of 
keen powers of the observation of life in town and 
country, and dig^tion of what he has read. The 
delineation of scenes of Bombay life, and the setting 
out of the intrigues in Native States give promise, 
commendable as they are even now, of much better 
work in future. But above all, what has impressed 
us most is the style of the author. It is all that one 
could desire: neither vulgarly simple nor pedantically 
Sanskriti^ed. In his smooth, homely language, using 
at times only to a little high pitch. When his 
characters require it, he has set an example of the 
capacity of simple Gujarati in the expression of ev^n 
delicate sentiments, to those who can not but write 
Sanskrit in a thin Gujarati garb. We may say, 
that at places, there is a striking imitation, perhaps 
unconscious on his part, of the scenes and situations 
in Saraswati Chandra, in this novel; e.g., where 
Vipin and Shishir meet and their bodies touch each 
(Aher, one feels there Is a faint echo of the meeting 
between Saraswati Chandra and Alak Kishori; or 
where some of his characters break out into English 
instead of Gujarati to give force to their works j or 
the intriguing in the Native States, where the whole 
idea seems to be conceived in the spirit of that part 
cA the plot of Saraswati Chandra. That unique novel 
has taken so much hold of the present generation of 
Gujarat that it now dominates a very large part 
of their pen and heart. We may say also that the 
choice o some of the names of his characters is rather 
Unhappy. In Gujarati Society it is unusual to hear 
names like Rang Rao and Jasmine, the one being a 
Parbhu or Deccani name, and the other purely 
English. 

Pushti Mdrgi^a. Siddhanta or the Elements of 
Shuddhadwait, Part r by Ranchhodlal Vandravan- 
das Patwari, B. A., LL. B., Chief Minister, 
Palanpur. Printed at the Gujarat Printing Press, 
Ahmsdabad. Cloth hound -.pp, i8S. Price Rs.o-i2-o 
(tgio). 

The work under review evinces a deep study of 
his subject by Mr. Patwari, and is actuated by a 


uncere d^itv to put right the public with respect to 
its prevailing ideas about Vaishanvism poiKentrated 
in Krishna-Worship, the worship erf Krishna 

as the Creator, Destroyer, and Maintainer of the 
world. From his early days, the bent of the author's 
mind has lam this way, and it has now culminated in 
this compilation, in the preparation of which he has 
ransacked every possible work bearing on the subject: 
the Vedas, the Upanishadas, the Puranas, the Bhagvat, 
the Gita and the books written even by Dayanand 
Saraswati, have furnished materials to support the 
author’s <irguin<i:l'*, which all are adxunced with a 
view to shew that Krishna and Parabrahma are one 
and the same. It would require more space than 
available here to examine the soundness of the points 
tried to be made from the Upanishadas, for instance, 
it would have to be seen whether the works themselves 
belong to an undisputed age* When were they written 
whether the passages quoted, tom from the context, 
are capable of leaving the interpretation put on them 

ornot. Win « r5h«*|i.. ►'« .'•...I''* or interpolaied 

and many other things. Opportunity is taken by Mr. 
Patwari to refute the point of view with which Babu 
Bankim Chundra Chatterjl (mis-called Pal) has 
written his Krishna Charitra, who IviS tried to paint 
Krishna as an ideal human being, when he is shorn 
of his Divine origin. From start to finish, the book 
reads like a piece of special pleading, that being the 
avowal purpo.se witn which it is written. Being 
absorbed in the one thousand and one pursuits of ihc 
Minister of a prr^ressive State like Palanpur, it is 
no small credit to Mr. Patwari to have triumphed 
over all such cases in his lime, and produced such a 
studious work. 

K. M. J. 


Durga Puja Holidays. 

The Modern Review Office will remain 
closed on account of the Durga Puja 
Holidays from October 9 to October 23. 
Orders and other business communications 
received during this period will be attended 
to from the 24th October onwards. 
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INDIAN SHIPPING IN THE TIME OF AURANGZIB 

A CHAPTER FROM THE WRITER’S FORTHCOMING BOOK, “INDIAN SHIPPING.” 


W E have given in the last number an 
account of the development of Indian 
shipping and ship-building in the 
reign of .\kbar and of the contributions made 
to it not only by his government but also by 
private efforts, by Independent Hindu and 
Mahomedan rulers. Nor was this develop¬ 
ment checked after Akbar's death, but 
continued through successive reigns. After 
the death of Akbar in 1605, Islam Khan, 
(iovernor of Bengal, transferred the scat 
ol government from Rajmahal to Dacca 
and increased the Nowarrah or fleet and 
artillery which had been established in the 
time of Akbar in order to check the renewed 
aggression of the Afgans and Mughs. As 
Slated in the contemporarj' Persian account 
ol Shitabuddin Talist, “in Jahangir’s reign 
the Mugh pirates used to come to Dacca 
lor plunder and abduction, and in fact 
considered the whole ol Bengal as their 
jagir.”* Islam Khan shortly afterwards 
* J. A. S. B., Vol, HI N. S., pp. 424, 42.S. 


defeated the combined forces of the Rajah 
of Arracan and the Portuguese pirate 
Sebastian Gonzales, then in possession of 
Sundeep and commanding an army of 1,000 
Portuguese, 2,000 tlepoys, 200 cavalry and 
Ho well-armed vessels of different sizes, who 
both made a descent upon the southern part 
of the province laying waste the country 
along the eastern bank of the Megna. 

In the reign of Shah Jahan, in i6j8 A.D., 
there began a trouble from a new quarter. 
Even during the closing year of Akbar’s 
reign, the tribes on the eastern frontier of 
Bengal belonging to Kuch-Behar and 
Assam began to cause trouble. In a.d. 
1596, an expedition was sent against 
Lachminarain, the ruler of Kuch-Behar, 
who commanded a large army consisting 
of 4 000 horse, 200,000 foot, 700 elephants, 
and 1,000 ships (Akbarnama). In 1600 an 
Imperial fleet consisting of 500 ships was 
sent to encounter the fleet of Parichat, 
ruler of Kuch Hajo in the Gujadhar river, 
who was defeated 
and taken prisoner 
{Padiskanama). But 
Baldeo, brother of 
Parichat, fled to 
Assam and having 
collected an army m 
Kochis and Assamese 
attacked the. Imperial' 
army with nearly 
500 ships and defeated 
them.* At last in 

•1 J. A. S- B.. i872j^patt 
I, No. I, pp. 6480 d S. 




1638, the Assamese themselves made a 
hostile descent on Bengal from their boars, 
sailing down the river Brahmaputra and 
had almost reached Dacca when they were 
met by the Governor of Bengal, Islam Khan 
Mushedy with the Nowarrah. An engage¬ 
ment ensued in which 4,000 of them were 
slain and 15 of their forts fell into the hands 
of the Mogul Governor. The Mugbs also 
were continuing their depredations in the 
southern parts of the district. “The 
established rental of the country was at 
this time almost entirely absorbed in 
jagirs assigned to protect the coasts from 
their ravages, and such was the reduced 
state of the revenues that Fedai Khan 
obtained the Government, on condition of 
paying ten lacs of rupees a year; viz.y 5 lacs 
to the EvTiperor and the same sum to Noor 
Jehan Begum in full payment of the Imperial 
dues ; while on the invasion of the Assamese, 
it is said that not a sitigle rupee was remitted 
to Delhi.” Matters instead of improving 
became worse and worse owing to the 
continued delapldation of the Bengal fleet 
on the one hand and the growing power 
of the Mughs and Feringhi fleets on the 
other. When in a.d. 1639 Prince Shuja 
was appointed Viceroy, “great confusion 
was caused by his negligence, and the 
extortion and violence of the clerks 
ruined the Pargannahs assigned 
for m.iintaining the Nowarrah (fleet). 
Many (naval) officers and workmen holding 
jagir or stipend were overpowered by poverty 
and starvation.’’ 

.In the reign of Aurangzro when Mir 
Jumla came to Bengal as Viceroy in 1660 
removing the seat of government again to 
Dacca> he began “to make a new arrange¬ 


ment of the expenditure 
and tankhah oj 
fl-'tdi.i.will.'ll 
to 14 lac* of rupee.s. 
With a view to guard 
against an invasion 
from .\rracan, Mir 
Jumla built several 
forts about the tam- 
fluence of the Luckia 
and Issamutty and con¬ 
structed several good 
military roads and 
bridges in the vicinity 
of the town.f In 1661 
Mir Jumla marched against Kuch-Bihar and 
easily annexed the kingdom when the Raja 
Bhimnarain fled. In the following year 
(1662), he embarked on his conquest of 
Assam with a large force consisting of infan¬ 
try and artillery and the Nowarrah. About 
800 hostile ships attacked the Imperial 
fleet, the cannonade lasting the wliole 
night. I he Nawab sent Muhammad 
Munim Beg to assist the fleet. This 
decided the fate of the engagement result¬ 
ing in the capture of 300 or 400 ships of 
the enemy with a gun on each. I'he 
As.samese burnt some 1,000 and odd ships 
many of which were large enough to accom¬ 
modate 80, 70 and 60 sailors, 123 bachhari 
ships, like \^ hich no other existed in the 


dockyard at 

jhargao 

n. Phe Imperial 

fleel 

used in the 
ships, via, - 

engagement consisted ol 


Ko.sahs ., 

>59 

Patils 

1 

Jalbahs . . 

48 

Bhars 

1 

Ghrabs 

10 

Balam.s 

2 

Parindah.s 

7 

Rhalgiris 

H> 

Bajrahs 

4 

Mahalgiri 

5 

Patilahs 


Palwarahs'V 


5 ialbs 

2 

Total ... 

and other > 
small ships 3 

32.'? Ships.J 

24 


It was after all a pyrrhic victory, for a 
terrible sickness spead among the troops 
carrying off many naval officers and men 
including Mir Jumla himself. At the death 
of Mir Jumla, the Bengal flotilla was 
utterly ruined, and, taking advantage of 
this, the pira tes early in the year 1664 appear¬ 
ed before Dacca, “and defeated Munawwar 

* MS. Bodleian, 598 in J. A. S. B,, June 1907- 
f Taylor’s Topography and Statistics of 

p. 66. 

J FaiUiyyah’i~ihriyyah, translated by Blochmitn** 

the J. A. 5. H., 1872,' P.ifl I, No, i, pp. 64—96. 
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“A liUDGAttOU.” 


Khiiis /Zemindar, who was stationed there 
with the relics of tlie Novvarrah —a few broken 
ami rotten boats -and bore liie Ingh title of 
cruising admiral (Sardar-i-Sairal)/’ and 
•tlic few boats that still belongd to the 
Nowarrah were thus lost and its name alone 
remained in Bengal.” In 1664, ShaistaKhan 
became Viceroy, resolved to suppress piracy 
at any cost and devoted all his energy to 
the iv'biiilding of the flotilla and the creation 
of a new one. The contemporary Persian 
manuscript of the Bodlein Library gives 
some interesting details regarding the 
means adopted by Shaista Khan to revive 
the Nowarrah. “As timber and shipwrights 
were required for repairing and fitting out 
ilu- ships, to every mama of the province 
that had timber and carpenters, bailiffs 
were sent with warrants to take them to 
Dacca.” I'hc principal centres of Ship- 
i>uilding at that time appeared to be Hugli, 
Ualeswar, Murang, Chilmari, Jessore and 
Karibari,” where “as many boats were 
ordered to be built and sent to Dacca as 
possible.” At head quarters, too, Shaista 
Khan did not for a moment “forget to 
mature plans for assembling the crew, 
providing their rations and needments, and 
'Oiifcring the miiterials for ship-building 
and shipwrights. Hakim Muhammad 
Hussain, Mansabdar, an old, able, learned, 
trustworthy, and virtuous servant of the 
Nawab, was appointed head of the ship- 
huilding department....... To all posts of 

this department expert officers were appoint- 
t-'h Kishore Das, a well-informed and 
experienced clerk was appointed to have 
charge of the parganafis of the Nowarrah, 
and the stipend of the jagtrs assigned to 


the naval officers and men.” As a result 
of this activity and the ceaseless cxerli(m.s 
of the Nawab, we find the rr..ignifKeM! out¬ 
put of as many as 300 ships built in a very 
short time and equipped with the necessary 
materials. 


I'o secure leases for the war against the 
r< tit;g;*. of Chatgaon, the Naw’ab posted an 
officer with 200 ships at Sangramgar where 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra unite 
and another at Dhapa with 100 ships to 
help the former when required. I’hen the 
island of Sandeep was conquered by defeat¬ 
ing Dilawwar, a runaway ship-captain of 
Jahangir’s time. At this time, a section of 
the Feringis under their leader, Captain 
Moor, deserted to the Mogul side. I'he 
Imperial fleet was placed u^ider Ibn Hussain. 
It consisted of 288 ships, as described 
below ;— 


lilmrabs 

Salb 

Kusii 


3 

157 


Toul 


Jalba ... 
Bachari ... 
Parenda ... 
(Not specified) 
, 288 


96 

2 
6 

3 


!bn Hussain advanced with the Nowarrah 
by the sea in co-operation with the army 
advancing by land, the Nawab himself 
arranging to supply the expeditionary force 
constantly with provisions. The first naval 
battle was fought on a stormy sea. The 
Arracanese were put to flight and 10 
Cihurabs captured. The two fleets, with 
larger ships, again faced each other and 
spent the night in distant cannonade. In 
the morning the Imperial fleet advanced 
towards the enemy with Salbs in the first 
line, then the Ghurabs and last the Jalbas 
and Kosahs side by side. The Airracanese 
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“A PURGOO." 


retreated into the Carnafuli river. The 


Moguls closed its mouth and then attacked 
and captured the Arracanese navy consisting 
of 135 ships, vw.. 


Khalu 

Ghurab 

Jangi 


2 

y 

22 


Kosa 

Jalba 

Balam 


\2 

67 ( 08 ?) 
22 


Besides Bengal there were other parrs of 
India in the .time of Aurangzih in which 
there was a marked development of Indian 
shipping and maritime commerce. Thomas 
Bowrey,^ an English traveller to India 
during A.D. 1669—1679, has left a very valu¬ 
able account of countries round the Bay of 
Bengal, in which are given descriptions and 
representations of ships and boats, which 
are “among the best of the kind for this 
period.” The great trading and shipping 
centre of the time on the Coromendal Coast 
was Metchlepatam (Masulipatam) of which 
the inhabitants “are great merchant adven¬ 
turers and transport vast stocks in the goods 
aforesaid, both in their own ships as also 
upon fraught in English ships or vessels.” 
Among the miscellaneous papers at the 
end of the Diary of Strenysham Master 
there is, pp. 337*—339, an “Account of the 
trade of Metchlepatam” by Christopher 
Hotton dated 9th Jan., 1676-77. He says: 
“Arriving first in the year 1657, at which 
time I found this place in a very flourishing 
condition, 20 sail of ships of burden belong’ 
ing to the native inhabitants here constantly 
employed on voyages to Arracan, Pegu, 


* .i 4 Geographical Account of countries round the 
hay of Bengal, i66g—i6j5, by Thomas Boxorey, ed. ^ 
Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., C. 1 . E. 
Series 11 ., Vol. XU. Hakluyt Society. 


Tenassery, yueda, Malacca,.Moca, Persia 

and the Maidive islands.” 

'I'he King of Golcoiida also had a mercan¬ 
tile marine. He had several ships “that 
trade yearly to Arrakan, Tcnassarce and 
Ceylon to purchase elephants for him and 
his nobility. I hey bring in some of his 
ships from 14 to 26 of these vast creatures. 
They must of necessity be of very consider¬ 
able burthens and built exceeding strong.” 
Bowrey also saw a ship belonging to the 
King of Golconda built for the trade to 
Mocha in the Red Sea, “which could not 
be, in his judgment, less than 1,000 tons 
in burden.”^’' 

Narsapore, 45 miles north of Masulipatam, 
was also one of the important shipping 
centres. It “aboundeth well in timber 
and conveniences for the building and re¬ 
pairing ships,” (p. 99). Morris, in his Godavan 
District, says, “the place was well-known 
more than two centuries ago for its docks 
for the building and repair of large vessels.” 
In a “Generali” from Balasor, dated 16 
December, 1670, the Factors at the Bay 
wrote to the court (Factory Records, Misc. 
No. 3) that they had ordered a ship to be 
built at “Massapore” in place of the 
“Madrass Pinnace” ; they added, “We should 
ourselves have built another but that neither 
timber nor workmen are so good as at 

Massapore.”t 

MadapoUum was another ^hipping centre 
where “many English merchants and others 
have their ships and vessels yearly built. 
Here is the best and well-grown timber in 
* Ibid., pb. 72 fif. 
t Ibid. 
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sufficient plenty, the best iron upon the 
coast—any sort of ironwork is here ingeni¬ 
ously performed by the natives as spikes, 
holts, anchors and the like. Very expert 
master-builders there are several here ; they 
build very well and launch with as much 
discretion as I have seen in any part of the 
world. They have an excellent way, of 
making shrouds, stays or any other riggle 
for ships.^'” 

liowrey refers to a sort of “Shipmoney” 
imposed by Nawab Shaista Khan of Bengal 
on the mercantile community to build up 
the naval defence or power of the country. 
Thus, not satisfied that all both rich and 
poor should bow to him but wishing the 
ships upon the water should do the like, 
the Nawab would every year send down 
to the merchants in Hugly, Jessore, Pipli 
and Balasore for a ship or two in each 
respective place of 400, 500, or 600 tons, to 
be very well-built and fitted, even as if 
they were to voyage to sea, as also 10, 20 

3° galleys for to attend them, the Moor’s 
governors having strict orders to see them 
finished with alt speed, and gunned and 
well-manned, and sent up the Cianges as 
fiigh as Dacca.”t 

Of the Nawabs mercantile marine Bowrey 
says that it consists of about "20 sail of 
ships of considerable burden that annually 
trade to sea from Dacca, Belasore and Pipli, 
some to Ceylon, some to Tenessarim. Those 
fetch elephants and the rest, 6 or 7, yearly 
to the Twelve Thousand Islands, called 
the Maldives, to fetch cowries and cayre 
(<^oir) and most commonly do make profit¬ 
able voyages.”;!: 

* /bid., pp. 100—5. 
t /bid., pp. 170-80. 
i Ibid. 


Lastly, Bowrey gives 
an account of the 
various kinds of ships 
and boats that were 
then built. The M rssoola 
boats used in lading 
and unlading ships or 
vessels, ‘'are built very 
slight,having no timbers 
in them save ‘thafts’ 
to hold their sides 
together. Their planks 
are very broad and thin, 
sowed together with 
coir ; they are flat-bottomed” and most 
proper for the Coromandel coast, for, “all 
along the shore, the sea runneth high 

and breaketh, to which they do buckle 

and also to the ground where they strike.^” 
T here is another kind of boats called the 
Cattamaran made of four, five or six large 
pieces of buoyant timber ‘upon which they 
can lade three or four tons of weight’. In 
Bengal Bowrey noticed ‘great fiat-botloii.ed 
vessels of an exceeding strength which are 
called Paiellas and built very strong. Each 
of them will bring down 4,000, 5,000, or 
6,000 Bengal maunds.’ Bowrey also men¬ 
tions several sorts of boats that were in 
use on the rivers. The Oloako boats are 
rowed some with four, some with six oars 
and ply for a fare. .A Budgaroo or a pleasure 
boat was used by the upper classes. A 
Bajra was a kind of large boat fairly clean, 
the centre of which formed a little room. 
T he Purgoos, which were seen for the most 
part between Hugli, Piplo and Balesore 
were used to lade and unlade ships with. 
‘They will live a long time in the sea, 
being brought to anchor by the stern, as 
their usual way is.’— Booras were ‘very 
floaty, light boats rowing with twenty or 
thirty oars. These carry saltpetre and 
other goods from Hugly downwards and 
some trade to Dacca with salt ; they 
also serve for tow-boats for the ships bound 
up or down the river.’ Lastly, there were 
the ‘men-of-war prows’ which were used in 
the Malaya Archipelago.I 

Dr. Fryer, who visited India about the 
year 1674, has also left some interesting 
details about Indian ships and boats. He 
describes the Mussoola as “a boat wherein 

• /bid, p. 43. 
t Ibid. 
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Men of Warre Prows.” 


ten men paddle, the two aftermost of whom 
are the steersmen, using their paddles in¬ 
stead of a rudder: the boat is not strengthened 
with knee-timber, as ours are ; the bended 
planks are sowed together with rope-yarn 
of the coire, and caulked with dammar 
(a sort of rosin taken out of the sea) so 
artificially that it yields to every ambitious 
surf.*^” He describes cattamarans'\ as 
formed of “logs lashed to that advantage 
that they waft all their goods only having 
a sail in their midst, and paddles to guide 
them.” Dr, Fryer was landed at Masulipa- 
tam by one of the country-boats which he 
describes as being “as large as one of our 
ware-barges and almost of that mould, 

• Early Records of British India by J, T. Wheeler, 
p. 54. Major H. Bevan in his Thirty years in India 
(1808-1838), p. 14, Vol. I, speaks of the -Mftsula 
boat as “admirably contrived to resist the impetus of 
the surf in the rwidstead of Madras. It is built .of 
planks of wood sowed together with sun, a species 
of twine and caulked with coarse grass, not a particle 
of iron being used in the entire construction. Both 
ends are sharp, narrow and tapering to a point so.as 
easily to penetrate the surf.'* Bevan also remarks, 
“the build of the boats all along the coast of India 
varies according to the localities for which th<^ are 
destined, and each is peculiarly adapted to the nature 
of'tbe coast on which it is used." 

f Cattamarativ, according to Yule, Hobson^yob&on, 
652 IT., are “rafts formed 01 three or four logs of wood 
lashed tt^cther, used on the South Indian coast.” 


sailing with one sail like them, but paddling 
with paddles instead of spreads, and can v 
a great burden with little trouble ; out¬ 
living either ship or English skiff over the 

bar4 

On the west coast also there were im¬ 
portant shipping centres in Aurangzib’s 
time. Acc'irding to Dr. Fryer (1672) 
Aurang/il' had at Surat 4 great ships 
always in pay to carry pilgrims to Mecca 
on free cost. These vessels were “huge, 
unshapen things.” He also noticed at 
Surat some Indian .ships or merchant-men 
carrying 30 or 40 pieces of cannon, and 
“three or four men-of-war as big as third 
rate ships,” as also “frigates fit to row or 
wil, made with prows instead of beak?’, 
‘more useful in rivers and creeks than in the 
main.” I'he captain of a ship was called 
Nacquedah (Pers. ship-master) and 

the boatswain Tindal. Some of the larger 
Indian ships at Surat, of which the names 
are also known, fell a prey to pirates that 
infested the whole of the western coast and 
became a terrible scourge to the Indian 
trade in the time of the Emperor Aurang- 
zib, just as their brethren on the west coast, 
the Mugh and Feringhi pirates, were 

X Hakluyt's Fryer’s East India and Parsia, PP- 
74 » 79 - 






Mahratla Grabs and Gallivais attacking an English Ship. 

(I'Voin a Picture in the Possession of Sir Ernest Robinson ; reproduced in ‘'I hc Pirates of Malabar,” 
by Colonel John Biddulph.) 


harrving deltaic Bengal. Thus in August, 
rb^i, a ship belonging to Abdul GuHoor, 
who was the wealthiest and most influential 
nKTcbant in Surat, was captured by pirates 
at the mouth of the Surat river with nine 
lakhs in hard cash on board. after¬ 

wards, another ship, named Futtah Mah- 
w(W, with a valuable cargo, also belonging 
to Abdul Guffoor, was similarly seized by 
an Englishman called Every who was the 
most notorious pirate of the time. A few 
days after the capture of the Futtah Mah~ 
moody Every took ofl Sanjan,north of Bombay, 
a ship belonging to the Emperor Aurangzib' 
himself, called the Gunj Suwaie (‘exceeding 
treasure’). According to Khafi Khan, the 
historian, the Gunj Suwaie was the largest 
ship belonging to the port of Surat. She 
carried eight guns and four hundred match 
iocks and was deemed so strong that she 
disdained the help of a convoy. She was 
annually sent to Mecca, carrying Indian 
;^<>odg to Mocha and Jedda. She was 
‘■•urning to Surat with the result of the 
sciison’s trading, amounting to fifty-two 
lakhs of rupees in silver and gold, with 
Ihrahira Khan as her captain, and when 


she had come within eight or nine days of 
Surat she was attacked and seized by the 
English pirate “sailing in a ship of much 
smaller size and nothing a third or fourth 
of the armament.” , Another capture of 
Every was the Rafnpura, a Cambay ship 
with a cargo valued at Rs. 1,70,000. Sivaji 
also, as we shall presently see, used to inter¬ 
cept these Mogul ships, plying between 
Surat and Mecca, by means of the fleet 
which he fitted out at his ports built on 
the coasts.® 

During the same period a great impetus 
to Indian shipping and maritime enterprise 
was given by the famous Mahratta leader, 
Shivaji, who liberally patronised the ship¬ 
building industry. The growth of the 
Mahratta power was accompanied by the 
formation of a formidable fleet. Several 
docks were built, such as those in the bar* 
hours of Vijayadoorga, Kolaba, Sindhuvarga, 
Ratnagiri, Anjanvela, and the like where 
men-of-war were constructed. In 1698, 
Conajee Angria succeeded to the command 
of the Mahratta navy with the title of 

• Early Records of British India by J, T. Wheeler; 
The Pirates of Malabar by Col. J. Biddulph. 
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Darya-Saranga. The career of Angtja was 
one long series of naval exploits ‘and 
achievements rare in the annals of Indian 
maritime activity, but unfortunately “dis¬ 
missed in a few words by our Indian 
historians.” Under him the Mahratta naval 
power reached its high-water mark. Bom¬ 
bay had to w'age a long half-century of 
amateur warfare to subdue the Angrian 
power. It would be tedious to relate all 
the details of this long-continued conflict 
but we may mention some of the more 
important event.s. In the name of the 
Satara chief .\ngria was master of the 
whole coast from Bombay to Vingorla and, 
with a fleet of armed vessels carrying 
thirty and forty guns apiece, he soon 
became a menace to the European trade 
of the west coast. In 1707 his ships attack¬ 
ed the Bombay frigate which was blown up 
after a brief engagement. In 1710 he 
seized and fortified Kanhery and his ships 
fought the Godalphin for two days. In 1712 
he captured the Governor of Bombay’s 
armed yacht and fought two East India- 
men bound for Bombay. In 1716 he made 
prize of four private ships from Mahim, an 
East Indiaman named Success and a Bengal 
ship named Otter. Then followed succes¬ 
sively expeditions against Gherriah,Kanhery 
and Colaba which all proved abortive and 
ineffectual against the power of the .\ngrian 
fleet. In 1^29 Conajee Angria died and 
was succeeded at Severndoorg by Sambuji 
Angria who carried on his predatory policy 
for nearly thirty years. In 1730 the Angrian 
squadron of 4 grabs and 15 gallivats des¬ 
troyed the Bombay and Bengal galleys off 
Colaba. In 1732, 5 grabs and 3 gallivats 
attacked the East Indiaman, Ockham. In 
1735 a valuable East Indiaman named the 
Deriy with a great cargo of naval stores 


fell into Sambhuji’s hands. In 1738 a Dutch 
squadron of 7 ships-of-war and 7 sloops 
was repulsed from Gherriah. In 1740, 
some 15 sail of Angria’s fleet gave battle 
to four ships returning from China. The \ 
same year Sambhuji attacked Colaba with 
his army and forty or fifty g.illivats but 
was opposed by the English. In 1743 
Sambhuji died leaving his predatory policy 
to be continued by his successor Toolajee. 
His greatest success was achieved in 174(4 
when TooUjee’s fleet of 5 grabs and a j 
swarm of gallivats surrounded and can- ! 
nonaded the Restoration, the most efficient 
ship of the Bombay marine. “Toolajee 
had now become very powerful. From 
Cutch to Cochin his vessels swept the coast 
in greater numbers than Conajee had ever 
shown. The superior sailing powers of the 
Mahratta vessels enabled them to keep out 
of range of the big guns, while they snatch¬ 
ed prizes within sight of the men-of-war.” 

In 1754 the Dutch suffered a severe loss at 
Toolajee’s hands, losing a vessel loaded 
with ammunition and two large ships. 
The next year the English and the Peshwa 
formed an alliance against him and jointly 
attacked Severndoorg which was reduced 
after forty-eight hour’s fighting. I hen 
followed the well-planned expedition 
against Gherriah resulting in the burning 
of the Angrian fleet consisting of “3 three- 
masted ships carrying 20 guns each, 9 two- 
masted, carrying from 12 to 16 guns, 13 
gallivats, carrying from 6 to 10 guns, 30 
others unclassed, 2 on the stocks, one of 
them pierced for 40 guns.” The fall of 
Gherriah meant the extinction of Mahratta 
naval power, which had been a terror for 
a whole half century. 

RADHAKUMttn MoOKEBJI. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES WHERE WOMEN VOTE 

11 ; FEMINISM IN FINI.AND 
By Saiwt Nihal Singh. 

T he Finni-sh woman, like her Norwegin Nicholas tempted the Finns to withdraw 
sister, was not compelled to club man from participation in the strike of I905> 
into jH-rniitting her to come into her which temporarily paralysed the Russian 
own heritage, (hi the contrary, when Czar Empire, by giving them a constitution 
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jjuaranteeing internal autonomy, the Finnishf 
fair sex was automatically enfranchised ; for 
the vote was given to all Finns over twenty- 
four years of age, irrespective of sex and 
property rights, so long as they were not 
criminals or paupers, and, if tax-payers, not 
defaulters for over two years. A few 
months later, in March, T907, women 
literally walked into the Landda ^—the 
Finnish Parliament - claiming about one- 
tenth of the 200 seats. 

The grant of adult suffrage actually gave 
the women of Finland'the advantage of 
greater numerical strength over the men, 
since 666,071 females against 606,071 males 
possess the right to cast the ballot. From 
this no mishap, however, has occurred to 
the country; nor have the men lost any 
of their former prestige or suffered much 
reverse. The fair voters, though propor¬ 
tionately larger in numbers than the male 
citizens, have not sought to form a woman’s 
party ; nor have they tried to out-manoeuvre 
men by sheer force of numbers and subject 
the land to petticoat administration. The 
largest number of women ever elected to 
Mt in the Laitddafr was twenty-five, and in 
the Parliament last elected it is onlv fifteen. 
These women arc split up in a number of 
factions, belonging to one or the other of 
the old political parties, like the “Young 
Finns”, “Old Finns”, “Swedish”. “Social- 
IVmocrat”, “Constitutionalist”, etc. They 
come from all strata of society, high, low, 
rich and poor. Amongst the women who 
have been sent to the Legislature has been 
a Baroness, a clergyman’s wife, a cook, 
Jievcral dressmakers, peasant’s wives, factory 
operatives and teachers. The twelve 
married women members who have children 
leave them at home to be cared for by 
nurses during their absence, just as they 
\vould do if they were attending a social 
function instead of the parliament of their 
land. As a rule the women members 
concern themselves with laws that have 
f<’r their aim the social and civic betterment 
<^1 the race, leaving high politics for men. 
Naturally, to-day no Finn is afraid of his 
Country being over-run by ambitious 
'Tiombers of the fair sex, although the 
average man of the land has a wholesome 
regard for the lady-legislators and believes 
m universal adult suffrage. 

Finland never has made any fuss about 


giving woman the vote or electing her to 
the Landdag. The nation looks upon the 
thing as a mere matter of course, and treats 
it as such without making any comixient 
one way or the other. Even when the first 
batch of women members entered the 
parliament no unusual excitement or 
commotion was experienced in the Diet 
chamber, the men members laking the 
affair naturally and simply. The fair 
M. P.’s do not occupy any special seats, 
but are distributed throughout the Assem¬ 
bly hall, sitting here and there, alongside 
the men. Except for a few Socialists who 
don flaming red dresses to distinguish 
themselves as protesting against the 
present state of society, the female parlia¬ 
mentarians wear plain, inconspicuous 
garments and their presence is not parti¬ 
cularly obtrusive. The two sexes work 
without friction and receive equal pay for 
their legislative labour. The session lasts 
three months, generally commencing on 
February first, and each member receives 
about Rs. 900 as pay, forfeiting their 
honorarium and paying a fine of Rs. 9 per 
day for absence without first obtaining 
leave. In three instances, both the husband 
and the wife are serving the State, sitting 
side by side, both having been elected to 
the Legislature. So coolly do the men take 
the presence of their women associates that 
recently, when one of the ladies met with 
a laughable accident, the men guffawed 
and giggled and enjoyed the joke seated in 
their appointed places, instead of gallantly 
running to her assistance. She was attend¬ 
ing the sittings of a legal committee, and, 
bored by the proceedings, she bestrode her 
chair and rocked to and fro with her feet 
clear of the floor. Suddenly she over¬ 
balanced and fell backward, her brown 
boots kicking frantically over the top of 
the chair, with which she battled for some 
moments as she lay on the floor. In this 
attitude of the Finn, which, on theonehandi 
does not set women on a pedestal, and, on 
the other, does not treat her as the inferior 
of the male, is to be found the fundamental 
explanation of the fact that the Finnish 
woman was given her citizenship rights 
without having had to badger or.fight the 
men in order to get them. T) 

The absolute and de facto equality that 
exi5ts between the sexes in the little Russian 
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The women members of the Finnish F^jrliament. 

Dr. Thckla Hultin, wearing a white blouse, stands in the centre of the back row of figures. 


Grand Duchy—a state of affairs with few 
parallels in history—is to be attributed to a 
series of circumstances, reaching out to the 
beginning of Finnish annals. 

Finland, set between Sweden and Russia, 
has virtually constituted a political foot¬ 
ball to be ruthlessly kicked about by the 
Swede and Muscovite, each nation aspiring 
to win it for itself. Sweden really is respon¬ 
sible for the civilizing and Christianizing 
of the little buffer land; and for some 
centuries the country actually formed a 
province of Sweden, sending its elected 
representatives to the parliament at 
Stockholm. All through the Middle Ages 
Russia was after Finland, finally succeeding 
in its object when, early in the Nineteenth 
Century, Emperor Alexander I succeded 
in bullying Sweden into ceding the province 
to the Slav, During the long chain of years 
in which this struggle to absorb Finland 
waxed hot between the rival Swedes and 
Russians, the Finns knew no peace, life and 
properly were insecure, and the country was 
sadly devastated. 

as were these decades, however, 
they l^i^ided an inestimable opportunity 
for the Finnish men and women to under- 
stand: and appreciate each other. While 
the males were at the front taking a hand 


in the fray, fighting for their freedom, even 
though it be a dependent sort of independ¬ 
ence, the females stayed at home in the 
towns and villages, managed the industries, 
plied the trades, looked after the farms and 
crops and conducted whatever there was in 
the way of governmental and social insti¬ 
tutions, at the same time urging their 
husbands and brothers to unflinchingly die 
for the cause of the country’s freedom. 
They collected funds- for patriotic purposes, 
carried on inouth-to-mouth agitation, and 
undaunted by threats of reactionary Russian 
oflicials, distributed leaflets. Those years 
of suffering and hardship sharpened 
woman*8 wits, gave her the experience of 
shouldering actual reponsibiUty, and raised 
her in the estimation of man, making the 
sexes in Finland equal comrades. 

From the bogininng of the Nineteenth 
Century well-nigh to its end, Finland 
enjoyed comparative rest, and Russia vir¬ 
tually allowed it to manage its own affairs. 
During this era of peace, extending practi¬ 
cally from 1809 to 1898, the Finnish men 
and women worked shoulder to shoulder for 
the political solidarity, and social arid 

nraiertal oplrlt of the nation, just as in the 

decades of disturbance and war the males 
and females had laboured in double harness 
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to keep the country from going to rack and 
ruin. 

I'hese years were given to quiet, educa¬ 
tional propaganda, so that to-day Finland 
ranks alongside the most advanced countries 
ol the world In the matter of the literacy 
of its masses. The State provides grammar, 
high and technical schools with a generous 
hand. There is no parish without its 
primary school, no province without a 
high school. In Helsingfors, the capital of 
the Grand Duchy, there is a government 
university, a higher technical institute and 
actidemies for advanced courses in art, 
music, agriculture, commerce, forestry and 
n,avigation. The country maintains eight 
schools for training teachers. These State 
institutions are supplemented by private 
ac.'idemies. 

In the government schools and colleges, 
from the kindergarten to the university, 
education is practically free. Both boys 
and girls are compelled to spend a certain 
number of j'cars in the primary school. 
Co-education is the unvarying rule in all 
State institutions. Fully half of the 
teachers are females, the majority of them 
being employed in the lower schools; but 
even the University of Helsingfors is not 
without its quota of women professors. In 
the higher schools and colleges, young 
wiinien equally share the opportunities of 
the men. For several years the portals of 
the University have been open to the fair 
sex, and women have graduated from the 
various academic and professional depart¬ 
ments with flying colours. 

I he woman of Finland is not content 
with employment as teacher in school or 
college, but today is successfully competing 
with man in nearly every department of 
life. Females are largely employed in post 
and other departmental offices. Many of 
them work as book-keepers and tellers and 
eveg as cashiers in banks, the women 
Workers in all branches receiving equal 
pay with men. 

I he impetus of this close business 
association has gone to deepen the influence 
of the years of hardship and trial and 
make men and women equal comrades. 
And to-day the wisdom of this step is self- 
evident ; for the autonomy of Finland is 
once again in serious jeopardy, arid the 
patriotic, educated woman of the country 


is bravely bearing her share of the burden 
and courageously carrying on the propa¬ 
ganda to maintain the political freedom 
of her land. Ominous clouds commenced 
to hover over Finland at the close Of the 
last century, when the autocrat of all the 
Russias began to trample under foot the 
Finnish Constitution and flouted the Land- 
dag. A Finnish youth shot dead General 
Bobrikoff, the Governor General, who had 
inaugurated a lawless regimd which merci¬ 
lessly repressed the Grand Duchy. This 
happened in 1904. W»tbin a year matters 
came to a crisis and Finland took an acriwe 
share in the general strike of 1905, which 
convulsed the Russian Empire, to »nd 
which the Czar was obliged to receive the 
deputation sent from Hel.singfors. In con¬ 
sideration of Finland’s agreeing to with¬ 
draw from the strike, he gave the Grand 
Duchy its constitution, which, as already 
has been remarked, enfranchised woman as 
a full-fledged citizen. However, in the 
light of what has transpired during the last 
few months, this concession must be 
looked upon as a truce rather than a 
permanent peace; for once again the 
Russian bear is showing its grim teeth and 
sharp claws and is making demands which 
virtually mean the suspension of Finland’s 
autonomy. 

Just what Finland's final destiny is to 
be, whether or not it will absolutely lose 
its political entity and permit itself to be 
swallowed up by the land-hungry Czar, 
only a prophet can say. But there is no 
doubt whatever that, alongside the men, 
the women of Finland are bravely fighting 
for their freedom. During the crisis many 
patriotic women have appeared in mourning 
and they are counselling the men not to 
agree to have their country exploited by 
Russia, under any conditions. 

During the few years in which women 
have been voting and making laws in 
Finland, much good work has been accom¬ 
plished to justify the innovation. One of 
the first laws passed through their instru¬ 
mentality raised the marriageable age of 
girls from fifteen ’o eighteen, Female 
members of parliament have also a^iieved 
notable success in carrying thro^ laws 
that will provide additional protection to 
wage-earners, factory-operatives, and especi¬ 
ally to children; and more and Better 
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provision for the domestic educa^ipn of 
girls and the technical training of t>oth 
sexes. Owing to their agitation, two women 
have been appointed to police the streets 
of Helsingfors, who.se special duty it is to 
keep a sharp look-out for female culprits. 
The influence of the lady members has been 
thrown in the direction of improving the 
lot of the domestic servant, in fact, of 
women engaged in all industries. 

Tn the Landdag there is one woman 
member, Madame Miina Sillanpaa, who 
herself is an ex-cook, and who has done 
wonderful work for the uplift of her class of 
people. She has organized the domestic 
servants, and for their encouragement and 
guidance she edits a newspaper called “The 
Woman Worker”. In the Landdag Madame 
Sillanpaa has loyally stood by her consti¬ 
tuency and unflinchingly and consistently 
pushed their interests, often succeeding in 
her endeavours. 

A very different type of woman than the 
one-time cook is Dr. Thekla Hultin, another 
member of the Landdag, and a woman pos¬ 
sessed of high intellectuality. She holds the 
distinction of being the first Finnish woman 
to take the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
which she gained from the University of 
Heslingfors in 1907. She was lately one of 
the editors of “Paivalekte”—Day Leaf—and 


more recently edited the “Insunmaan 
Yussuvs” —Friend of the Fatherland -a 
paper which was found by Russia to be 
too liberal to be permitted to circulate and 
which was therefore ordered to suspend 
publication. Yet Dr. Hultin is far from 
an agressive woman, being gentle and 
subdued in manner. Besides being a 
member of parliament, she is Second Actu¬ 
ary of the Central Statistical Bureau of 
Finland; and so well is she esteemed by 
the department that, while the Landdag 
is in session during its usual term of three 
months, Dr. Hultin’s work is performed hy 
a substitute. She belongs to the “Young 
Finn” party and in the last session of parliji- 
ment was elected to a seat on the Grand 
Committee of the Diet and also sat on the 
Law Committee, the latter being entrusted 
with the arduous task of revising all peti¬ 
tions submitted by the Landdag t(^ the 
Russian Emperor. Thus Dr. Hultin tlins 
not belong to the section of women politi¬ 
cians w’ho content themselvCvS with 
promoting social legislation. In fact, mil 
long ago, she proved instrumental in 
successfully pushing a piece of railroad 
construction. In addition to taking an 
active lead in political life, she has written 
many important books which have consider¬ 
able influence on the women of her land. 


THE NITRE INDUSTRY IN ANCIENT INDIA 


( Concluded .) 




T he last and a very conclusive argument 
in favour of the question under dis¬ 
cussion,whether the nitre industry was 
known to ancient India, may be adduced 
from the standpoints of the knowledge 
gained from a thorough 
and minute observation 
and investigation into the 
various methods of nitre- 
manufacture of the present 
day. Archaeologists would 
lay bare to us from their 
discovery of a piece of 
stone, coin or inscription of the olden times, 


The procestci of 
nitre manuf»ctore 
shews freedom from 
4ny stump of foreign 
nriL'in or foreign in¬ 
terference. Thevare 
perfectlv Hindu tn 
their aspects. This 
fact aione places our 
sure industr>' in the 
remotest antltfultv. 


the fact of their bearing a foreign or native 
stamp, the age in which such things were 
stuck or constructed, the era in which they 
prevailed and similar grounds or data for 
working out the history of a nations 
civilisation. The laws that regulate the 
principles of Archaeology, etc., cannot remain 
inoperative in the case of the Industrial 
science. As in Archaeology so in industry, 
one can after the closest scrutiny deciplier 
the main truths in respect of its bearing any 
feature oi foreign origin or of a purely 
indigenous one. India with all her 
industries presents a spectacle as manifo^ 
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In Us nature* as brilliant and clear in its 
aspects. Look into the methods of nitre 
manufacture, examine them minutely, item 
per Uem, the impression that will be created 
,n you as a result of your investigation, will 
no doubt place our nitre industry in the 
forefront of our purely swadeshi industries. 
Plainness and simplicity are the characteris¬ 
tics of everything Indian. It is this plain 
simplicity that made the Indian art with 
all its sublimity soar high up in the 
atmosphere of Aryan civilisation, which the 
modern scholars are so eagerly devoting 
themselves to master, for a truer and vivid 
kj. 'wledge of the past. Behold the methods 
of the village nuniahs in their industrial 
pursuits of making nitre out of the scrapings 
of white incrustations—they will unfold 
10 you the truth that their methods are as 
simple as plain, almost verging on what ac¬ 
cording to the modern scientific ideas which 
we have received from the west, may 
seem crude and rougli ones; they will 
unfold to you the fact that there is not 
a tinge of that so-called refineness which 
characterises the modern science with all 
her adjuncts of splendour, grandeur and 
elaborateness; they will unfold to you, if 
you are at all conversant with the old 
scriptures of the Hindus, the adoptation of 
that old and the very ancient method of 
filtration—a true scientific principle sprung 
from the days when the hymns of Rif^veda 
enchanted the people of the earth several 
thousand years before the Christian era ; 
and lastly they will unfold to you in their 
every phase those true Hindu characteris¬ 
tics—call them by whatever name you 
like, crude, simple, plain, economical, 
bolkish or even unscientific. Yet sucR 
features play the important role in the field 
of Indian industry of laying open to the 
world the truth whether it is truly Indian 
or not, whether it bears the impression of 
the interference of foreign hands or not. 
It is no mystery hidden in the darkness of 
the mythical past, but pure, plain, absolute 
realities which float on the surface of these 
practical and scientific methods of the 
Hindu workers in the cause of the devclop- 
fuent of the Indian Industries. Look into 
the implements of these village nunishs^ 
you will get an insight into what is called 
crude, plain, simple, but at the same time 
tiseful and efficient ones, which they 


have inherited from their forefathers 
and which even in these bright days of 
modern science, they care not to change 
or improve upon. It is against their nature 
to borrow the methods of others, quite satis¬ 
fied, as they are, with those that have come 
to them from the remotest past. Thelixivia- 
toin, boiling, the examination of the 
concentration of the liquor, the crystallisa¬ 
tion, the test of the quality of nitre, the 
separating, drying and stocking of the 
alimentary product in common salt, the 
weathering of the earth for nitre plantation, 
the utilisation of the minute quantity of 
the factory earth,—all appertaining to the 
nitre industry of India present features 
bearing anything but foreign stamp either 
European or Mohomedan. It is perfectly 
Hindu in all its aspects and the facts 
relating to this point of view are truly 
borne out by the observation of any investi¬ 
gator, irrespective of creed or nationality. 
If a European claims the introduction of 
the methods of nitre manufacture after the 
advent of his countrymen on the Indian 
continent, he proceeds on very erroneous 
grounds, such claims having no foundation 
whereupon they may be safely based. For a 
countryman of his at a time when English¬ 
men commanded the sole monopoly of the 
nitre industry spoke quite contrary to that 
view. Further had Europeans to do 
anything with the manufacture of 
nitre, it is certain that we should find 
some traces of their work now. But the 
nitre industry in India, even as it is carried 
on at the present day, fails to bring out 
anything of European interference. If any 
European challenges an adverse argument 
to this, we may unhesitatingly and boldly 
enough, say that he will be truly disappoint¬ 
ed. ^me say that the manufacture of nitre 
was introduced into India by the Hon’ble the 
East India Company. I'he Company did not 
undertake the manufacture of the article 
themselves but collected it in a centre,whence 
they exported it to Europe and other places. 
It is the monopoly of the trade that the 
Company directed their attention to and 
not the manufacture of the article itself. 
Had the Company undertaken the manu¬ 
facture themselves there would have been 
visible some such proofs of it in the processes 
hereinbefore related. 

Another point in support of our argument 
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may be raised from the fact of the value of 
nitre as a medicine, which is found mentioned 
in nearly every work on “Ayurveda" or the 
healing art of the ancient Hindus. Many 
scholars, both European and Indian, are in 
support of this view, and it finds a perfect 
corroboration in the use of alkalies as 
tlWH, 'gfwmfln, etc., more or less iden¬ 

tified with nitre, in the indigenous mode of 
treatment carried on even at the present day 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Indian continent. The use of nitre in 
urinary diseases seemed , to be prevalent 
in India from long ago and every peasant 
even now is conversant with this great 
remedial value of the substance. 

If we trace the rise and growth of modern 
industrial chemistry, we find that even the 
oldest of the European chemical industries 
with all its proces.ses of manufacture as 
operated upon, in those past days when 
science itself was in an undeveloped state, 
cannot bear comparison with the simpler 
and cruder methods adopted by the 
Hindoos in the production of nitre 
even at the present day—a time when the 
scientific world has ascended its zenith of 
prosperity and splendour. Plain simplicity, 
as we have more than once observed before, 
reigns supreme in the present methods of 
nitre manufacture of the Indians even at a 
period when our science has been enriched 
to such a degree, as to present ample 
chance of attracting them easily to the 
superior processes it prescribes—a stern 
conservatism this indeed, interesting as well 
as curious to the contemplation of a keen 
scientific mind of the modem world. On 
the other hand in the methods of an 
European industry a spectacle, at once 
prominent and very clear, is apparent in 
their ever-changing and ever-advancing 
nature always assimilating what is new and 
successful and gradually developing them¬ 
selves with the advance of time and civili¬ 
sation into the more refined scientific state, 
at any cost whatever, leading the industry 
itself to a bright prosperous situation—a 
true example of liberalism. A faithful 
comparison between the East and the West, 
just described, prepares the mind of the un¬ 
prejudiced scientific investigator for a 
judgment of things on a better and more 
sound footing and accordingly after the 
closest observations, the pronouncement of 


his verdict is in favour of the nitre industry 

being perfectly free from any tinge of 
Europeanism in it. The same arguments 
may be applicapable also to the case of 
entertaining views regarding the Maho- 
medan influence on nitre industry. The 
nitre manufacture in India shows as much 
freedom from the touch of European hands, 
as from the Mahomedan also. Of the several 
millions of Musalmans in India we do not see 
any of them engaged in this industry as is 
observed in dyeing and bleaching and other i 
industrial pursuits. From this and other proofs | 
in regard to the social aspects of the nitre 
industry, every one is inclined to believe 
that never in India had this industry been 
undertaken or handled by any Mahomedan 
enterprise. To sum up, therefore, we may 
put forth clearly our views regarding the 
nitre industry as being purely a Hindu 
concern originating exclusively in Hindu 
enterprise, conducted in Hindu ways 
simultaneously simple, inexpensive, econo¬ 
mical, and efficient, and bearing a Hindu 
stamp throughout its methods, which 
have come down to us from our fore- ; 
fathers in ancient times through an un- | 
interrupted heritage. 

The history of nitre in India may now i 
be traceable to the remot- 
inS'ii-trom cst past when the soil of 

the*Buddh1« Bbaratbarsa presented all 

the scientific conditions for 
the efflorescence of nitre. The primitive 
people of India by their wonted aptitude 
for industrial pursuits discovered the 
existence of common salt in these nitre 
incrustations. So the salt industry came on 
first, that of nitre following immediately 
after, or almost simultaneously. From 
what could be gathered from the ancient 
Sanskrit literature the industry seems to 
have thriven well in the hands of the an¬ 
cient Hindus, inasmuch as it helped to 
a considerable extent in the manufacture 
of powder for firearms and fireworks, of 
manure, glass and medicines, as also in 
carrying on the export trade with other 
countries. 

In the Buddhist period it also played a 
prominent part in the ma- 
dhirtJri" nufacture of glass and arti- 

j ficial gfems as we find In 
the Buddhist chronicles. ^ 

In the later periods the existence of 
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thi- industry is supported from the lact of 
: intteChru- being mentioned 


... up t»» th« 

i(ii!i Century A. D. 


undei 
Mi'k:uls bcfoi 
nrniiile of the 17th 
century A.D. 


in Bhatti Kavyam that of 
magic ivick and magic 
pojfder in Dasakumaracharita. 

The history of nitre industry here enters 
ii|Kin a period of obscurity, though the inter- 
from the national trade betweenindia 
,,ih .■enjurr III the on the one hand and China. 

.he WiihUl,. 

countrieR on the other, bear evidences in sup¬ 
port of the continuity of the nitre industry in 
hulia in these periods. Next comes in the 
Maliomedan rule in India and during this 
period there was every reason of the nitre in¬ 
dustry being tolerably in good position, as the 
Maliomedan courts gave some evidences of 
their demand for the productifm of fireworks, 
etc. Here the mere beliefs, conjectures and 
ihy probabilities under good 
the grounds in regard to the 
existence in India of the 
nitre industry become trans¬ 
formed into a positive fact when modern 
history fixes the date when gun-powder was 
first used in Indian warfare. 

I he history of the nitre industry next 
emerges out of the hazy atmosphere of 
the past into the bright 
clear light of the modern 
times when the advent of 
the East India Company to 
India and their subsequent 
connection with the nitre trade enlighten 
IIS fully, through their records, about the 
of that industry in those days. An 
investigation into the affairs of the East 
India Company of this period undoubtedly 
'brings to light the fact that the nitre industry 
u^nder them rose to its acme of prosperity, 
rile concensus of opinion of all who read 
tne records and statistics of the nitre trade 
during these periods, is in favour of the idea 
Ijroached in the above lines. This view 
derives support from the fact that the 
export trade of nitre was carried even 
the ^ar West in Europe and 
the far East and America, thus 
proving that the demand was very great 
fhat time. It was in this period that 
uvving exclusively to the nitre industry, the 
political importance of India was consider¬ 
ably enhanced. It Was a time when the 
United Kingdom, Ctermany, FVance, Russia, 
Uhlna, America, Arabia,-—nearly the whole 


Nine under the 
ij'i India Company 
liom the middle ••r 
the 17th Century to 
the middle of the 
I 'lh Century A,D. 


world, looked impatiently towards India for 
their nitre and she alone was fully 
able to cope with such an enormous 
demand. Consequently the industry 
flourished to a great extent. The 
village nuniahs^ however, were not the 
offspring of this large demand, as some 
may be led to suppose, quite erroneously 
though, but they formed the main nucleus 
that contributed very largely to the success 
of this export trade at that lime of great 
political importance which India passed 
through. The refineries also worked vigor¬ 
ously -all Swadeshi concerns absolutely 
independent of foreign touch on them. The 
Hon'ble the East India Company used to 
purchase all the nitre locally by contract 
and regular advances to the refinery-wallas^ 
stock it in centres called factories, whence 
they exported the article to the distant 
foreign lands. In this way the Company 
held a monopoly of the nitre trade in India 
for nearly two centuries—from the middle 
of the 17th century till the middle of the 
19th century A.D. 

The histories of Europe and America bear 
testimony to the greatest internal complica¬ 
tions during this period of the world’s history 
and accordingly the demand for nitre was 
very great indeed and India had to meet it 
fully—she being alone in the field of that 
industry. 

Soon these halcyon days of the nitre industry 
became darkened and acrisiscame. During 
the Crimean War of 1854-55 
invention of a process 
of manufacturing nitre from 
Chilli-saltpetre or sodium nitrate in Germany 
by M. Wollner of Cologne, marked an 
epoch in the history of the nitre industry in 
India. A reverse of fortune slowly and 
gradually crept on it casting a gloom over 
its future prospects. This was not felt at 
first for two reasons, firstly, owing to the 
slow progress of the nitre manufacture from 
sodium nitrate of Chili and secondly, owing 
to the internal complications in which 
the sad lot of India was cast in the 
memorable Sepoy Mutiny of lAj?* The 
internal demand being great the pinch of a 
rival enterprise in Germany and other places 
was not felt at all in India. 

After the Mutiny, India passed 
directly into the hands of the Island 
j^ecn. The export trade of nitre, which 
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had been shewing, sometimes pretjiously, 
Nitec durine .Ke Prospects anything but 

"early to 
a constant point, neither 
increasing largely nor .!'.^ r(*atl'ig to a great 
extent, fhe export trade changed hands 
also. Instead of remaining a Governtaeni 
monopoly it passed into the hands of ordinary 
merchants, both native and European. But 
the manufacture of nitre went on as usual by 
expert nuntahs and re^wcry-wa//as. Their 
simple and economical processes of manu¬ 
facturing alone kept it up in the field. The 
foreigners could not close their doors 
against it as its comparative cheapness 
became an element of strength where¬ 
with it was able to fight out its course 
in the field of commercial activity. In this 
o“r nitre industry was successful 
and this success is continued out up 
to the present day. But for the interference 
of Chili-saltpetre, the nitre industry of 
India would have secured a most prominent 
position in the world’s commercial history. 
But as fate would have it though not 
occupying a very high place among the 
world’s industries, which was once prog¬ 
nosticated in its behalf a little more than 
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half a century ago, still its position has not 
become very undesirable indeed even in 
the present state of its statistics. Here 
India won her position and maintained her 
prestige through sheer simplicity and 
economyi those two rare features which 
has made her so prominent since the olden 
times. 

The nitre industry of India coming from 
the womb of the remotest antiquity, as it 
Th. futureof nitr. had bwn, and nurtured 
industry Is anything: with all the caie that Its 
but hopeless. Hindu-pareiits with all 

their simplest and plainest means could 
afford to bestow upon it, passed through 
many ups and downs and is now in a 
condition not very different from what it ex¬ 
perienced nearly 150 years ago, Its future 
is anything but hopeless in the event 
of its working on new lines which modern 
science suggests. It forms now one of the 
oldest and very successful industries of our 
land- -a purely su>adeski industry of Hindu 
origin. 

Manindhanath Banerjee, 

Lecturer in Chetni^try. 

'I'he Bbnoal NaTIONA-I.. 

College. 

2$th May, ir/!o. 


MEN I HAVE SEEN 


IV. 

PsaSONAL REMINISCENCES OF RaMKRISHNA 

Paramhansa. 

M y personal acquaintance witp Ram- 
krishna Paramhansa happened in 
the following manner. Cn the year 
1875 ,1 was employed as Head Master in the 
&uth Suburban School of Bhowanipore. 
in the southern suburbs of Calcutta. 
While working there, I formed friendship 
with a teacher of the London Missionary 
Society's Institution, who had married 
at Dakkhineswar, a village in the northern 
suburbs, the hstnous seat of Ratnkrishna 
Paramhansa, Aftet bis visits to Dakkhinesr 
war my friendj;wauld come apd relate to 
me the strange sayings and doings of a Hindu 
mendicant attached to the temple of the 


goddess Kali at that place. Some of these 
sayings seemed «o remarkable to me, that 
one day I accompanied my friend to see 
him. He was not known to fame then, 
which came to him afterwards, when the 
late Brahmananda Keshub Chuhder Sen 
began to visit him and to publish the 
accounts of his visits in his paper. 

I have not kept any notes of our meetings, 
consequently shall not be able to record 
things in chronological order, but sh.nll 
narrate events as they linger in my memory 
without any special reference to time. 

I do not remember the things be »a'd 
during our first interview, but I vividly 
recollect that he received ligi 
warmly, j^haps owing to the foct of niy 
name hatdag been nfertlioned Miwhtm by 
my fiieud previously. He said to me agam 
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and again, in his well-known open-hearted, 
slniple and childlike manner, **I am so 
delighted to see you, will you come to me 
now and then ?** The little of his personal 
history that I could gather from persons liv¬ 
ing there showed that he was an un¬ 
lettered poor Brahmin, formerly employed 
as a Pujari or ministering priest in the 
Kali temple, who subsequently, by his 
extraordinary penances and austerities, had 
attained to a state of perfection the like 
of which was seldom seen. 

After repeated visits our friendship became 
closer and he began to unbosom his 
experiences to me. The long and short of 
the story is this—When acting as a priest 
in the temple, he came in personal contact 
with many Hindu Sadhus^ saints, sages and 
mendicants who, on their way to and from 
Ihiri or Jagannath, would visit that temple 
:ind would sometimes stay there for stated 
periods. The personal contact with these 
men brought on a revolution in Ram- 
krishna’s life. His hunger and thirst for 
spiritual truth, which was naturally great, 
w:is further strengthened. As a result, he 
licvoted himself to the religious exercises 
which many of them taught, and began 
r" practise austerities that were very severe. 

1 recollect some of them as related bv the 
ainr. Phe idea that struck him most, and 
liaxi an abiding influence on his mind, was 
ivoici as poison “Aawin; kanchan'' or 
'voman and wealth, as the most effective 
'vav of ensuring spiritual detachment ; 
•'nd the means that he adopted for that 
purpose were also very peculiar. With a 
quantity of dust in one hand, for instance, 
and some pieces of coin in the other, 
would sit by the side of the river, 
flowing near by, and then would compose 
himself into a state of meditation, trying 
realize the equal nothingness of both 
‘>f them, the quantity of dust, and the pieces 
of coin. Then he would goon repeating 
“dust is money, money is dust, dust is 
tnoney, money is dust”, and so on, till the 
Realization of that truth was complete, when 
he would throw *both money and dust’ into 
me stream. 

Similarly, his efforts to rise above the 
^^tractions of woman were also very 
Peculiar, I need not recount all ol them, 
the saint related to me. Sufflee it to 
that ultimately his abhorrence of the 


touch of woman became so great that be 
would not permit, in after years,, any 
woman to approach him within some leei; 
of distance. To one approaching tnpt 
near he would often bow and say,—**Motherl 
mother I stay there, please come not. 
nearer.” To my question, what were hit 
apprehensions about the nearer approach 
of woman, he made the reply, that the 
shock would be too great for him, he 
would be simlpy overpowered and would 
faint away. I do not remember having 
ever seen any woman approaching him 
loo near, with the result of his falling into 
fits, but I was personally present Oft 
occasions, when pieces of coin were placed 
in his hand by an enquiring visitor, as an 
experiment, and the saint fell into his usual 
fits, and did not come back to consciousness, 
until the pieces of coin were removed from 
the hand. 

Some more words about these woman- 
shunning exercises are needed. As a con¬ 
sequence of them, at the time I first saw 
him, Ramkrishna was living practically 
separated from his wife, who was living 
in her village home. One day finding me 
complaining to some friends assembled there, 
about the virtual widowhood of his wife* 
he drew me to himself and whispered in 
my ears : “Why do you complain? It is no 
longer possible, it is all dead and gone,” 
One day fimling myself expostulating about 
this part of his teaching, and also declaring 
that our programme of work in the Brahmo 
Samaj includes women, that ours is a social 
and domestic religion, and that we want 
to give education and social liberty to 
women, the saint got very much excited, 
as it was his fashion, when anything against 
his settled conviction was asserted in his 
presence, a trait we liked so much in him, 
and exclaimed, “Go thou fool, go and peri^ 
in the pit that your women will dig for 
you.” Then he looked with glaring eyes 
at me and said—“Suppose the case Of a 
gardener who is planting a young pliant 
in his garden. What does he do? Do«, 
he not surround that ybuiig plant with a 
fence, to protect it from being eaten up hy 
goats and cattle ? And then wheh the 
young plant has grown up into a tree and 
It can no longer be injured by cattle, dOcas 
he not remove the fence and let the. I«*t 
grow freely?” I repliedYes, that is tbe 


3 
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custom with gardeners.” Then he remarked 
—-“Do that with regard to your s|>iritual 
life ; shun women in the beginning of that 
life, be strong, be full-grown, then you 
may seek them.” To which I replied --*‘1 
don’t agree with you in thinking, that 
women’s work is like that of cattle, only 
to destroy our spiritual life; they are our 
associates and helpers in all our spiritual 
struggles and social progress,”—a view with 
which he could not agree and he marked 
his dissent by shaking his head. Then 
referring to the closing evening he jocular¬ 
ly remarked ;—“It is time for you to depart; 
take care, don’t be late, otherwise your 
woman would not admit you into her 
room”. There was a hearty laughter of 
all present over these remarks. 

Besides the woman-shunning exercises, 
the other modes of exercise, adopted by 
him were also characteristic. Many of 
them appeared to us to be quite fanciful 
and involving needless waste of time and 
energy. There were certainly better ways 
for serving the ends he had in view. But 
we must judge a man by his sincerity and 
his hunger and thirst for religion. He had 
earnestly resolved to practise all that the 
mendicants visiting that temple had dictat¬ 
ed. One sage told him, for instance, that 
the best way of acquiring perfect obedience 
to the Divine will, was to cultivate the 
spirit of Hanuman, the famous monkey- 
servant of Rama, as delineated in the 
Rarnayana. In order to cultivate that 
spirit, Ramkrishna, shut himself up in a 
room for a number of days, meditating on 
the virtues of Hanuman. He caused an 
artificial tail to be made, which he 
put on, to look like a monkey, and then 
jumped about in the room calling upon 
God, “Lord, Lord, f am thy devoted 
servant,” 

Another sage told him to practise humility, 
to believe himself to be equal to the meanest 
sweeper, for instance. Ramkrishna at once 
resolved to do the duty of a sweeper. By 
stealth he would enter the paikhana or 
priv}' of a neighbour from below, and 
would take away the pots to the river 
to wash them and place them again in their 
places. This thing went on for some time, 
till at last it was discovered, and remons¬ 
trances were forthcoming, and he had to 
give up the practice. 


Added to all these there were hard regu¬ 
lations about diet and sleep. He fasted 
for days and denied himself rest during 
nights. One can easily imagine that these 
severe austerities told upon his constitution, 
which seems to have been naturally frail. 
The first result was that his health completely 
broke down and he became a permanent 
invalid. He got something like a cancer 
in his throat, of which, I think, he finally 
died. The other was —he got a strange 
nervous disorder, under which, whenever 
there was any strong emotion or excite¬ 
ment. he would faint away, losing his 
consciousness, for the time being, and his 
whole countenance assuming a radiant 
glow, as a mark of the emotion working 
within. This kind of malady seems to be 
peculiar to religious persons. It is said of 
Chaitanya, the far-famed prophet of 
Bengal, that under strong emotion he 
would faint away, and his figure would 
assume such an etlierial glow at the time 
that men would be struck with wonder and 
many would kiss his whole frame. It is also 
said of Mahomet that under deep religious 
emotion he would fall into a sort of trance, 
and that many of his utterances given out 
soon after such a state of trance, have been 
treasured up in the Koran. Cases have aisi- 
been known of many saints of Christendom, 
both men and women, who would fatni 
away under strong religious emotion. 
To us, Hindus of Bengal, both in the 
Brahmo Samaj and in the Vaishnava 
community, it is a fact of repeated 
experience that men and women faint 
away during rapturous singing of sankirtan. 
What the latter get occasionally, men like 
Ramkrishna, Chaitanya, and Mahomet 
got habitually. That he had got the fits 
from the abovementioned austerities he 
personally told me one day. Upon my 
expressing regret for these fits one day. 
as tending to further weaken his health, 
he said:—“Yes, my friend, that will kill 
me. I have got it by trying to literally carry 
out the injunctions of the stidhus who 
visited this temple”. 

Then his severe austerities led to another 
result. It brought about mental derange¬ 
ment for some time. This fact is, perhaps, 
not generally known. But it is a fact ; at 
least he himself told us so on one occasion. 
Let me describe that occasion. I was 
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seated with Him, when a number of rich 
,nen from Calcutta arrived. The saint 
left us in the midst of the conversation and 
went out of the room for some minutes, 
in the meantime Hriday, his nephew and 
care-taker, began to extol his uncle before 
these rich men, by narrating some of his 
great performances. Referring to the 
abovementioned period of mental derange¬ 
ment, he said, “So great was his love 
of God, that he became insensible to all 
outward circumstances of life, for some 
time, and apparently dead to all external 
events." Just at that moment the saint 
was entering the room. He had caught 
Hriday’s last words. Upon his reappear¬ 
ance, he took Hriday to task, for trying to 
magnify his uncle before others. The 
saint's words I vividly remember. He 
said “What a mean-spirited fellow you 
must he to extol me thus before these rich 
men. You have seen their costly apparel 
.and their golden watches and chains, and 
your object is to extract from them as much 
money as you can for your uncle. What 
do I care if these men do not think highly 
of me?" Then turning to the rich men 
he said,—“No, my friends, what he has told 
you about me is not true, it was not love 
of God that made me absorbed and 
indifferent to external life; I became 
po.sitively insane for some time. The 
sadhus who frequented this temple, told 
me to practise many things. 1 tried to 
follow them and the consequence was my 
austerities drove me to insanity." That 
voice of protest raised Ramkrishna many 
degrees in my estimation. In fact the 
impression left in my mind, by intercourse 
with him, was, that I had seldom come 
across any other man, in whom the hunger 
and thirst for spiritual life was so great 
and who had gone through so many 
privations and sufferings for the practice of 
religion. Secondly, I was convinced that he 
was no longer a sadhrjk or a devotee 
under exercise, but was a siddha puruska 
rir one who had attained direct vision of 
spiritual truth. The truth of which he had 
direct spiritual vision, and which had 
oecome a fouritain of noble impulses in his 
soul, was Divine Motherhood. He loved to 
*peak of God as his Mother, the thought 
Divine Motherhood would rouse all his 
^motions, and he would faint away from 


excess of excitement when singing of the 
Mother’s love. Yet this conception of 
motherhood stretched far beyond any idol or 
image, into a sense of the Infinite. When he 
spoke or sang about the Mother, his 
thoughts far out-stripped the limits of the 
four-handed goddess Kali. One of his 
favorite songs was—“Oh mother, dance, 
once commingling thy smiles and thy flute" 
—i.e. commingling Kali and Krishna. He 
would often say, only fools make distinctmn 
between Kali and Krishna, they are tfws 
manifestations of the same Power. 

Speaking of the spirituality and catholicity 
of his conception, one incident comes to 
my mind. A Christian preacher of 
Bhowanipore, who was my personal friend, 
once accompanied me on my visit to 
Ramkrishna. When lintroduced my friend 
to him, I said~“To-day I bring a Christian 
preacher to you, who having heard of 
you from me, was very eager to see you", 
whereupon the saint bowed his head to 
the ground and said, “I bow again ^nd 
again, at the feet of Jesus." Then took place 
the following conversation :— 

My Christian friend How is it Sir, that 
you bow at the feet of Christ ? What do 
you think of him? 

Ramkrishna—Why, I look upon him as 
an incarnation of God. 

My friend—Incarnation of God ! Will you 
kindly explain what you mean by it? 

Ramkrishna—An incarnation like our 
Rama or Krishna. Don’t you know there 
is a passage in the Bhagavat where it 
is said that the incarnations of Vishnu or 
the Supreme Being are innumerable? 

My friend—Please explain further; I do 
not understand it quite. 

Ramkrishna—Just take the case* of the 
ocean. It is a wide and almost infinite 
expanse of water. But owing to special 
causes, in special parts of this wide 
sea, the water becomes congealed into ice. 
When reduced to ice it can be easily mani¬ 
pulated and applied to special uses. An in¬ 
carnation is something like that. Like that 
infinite expanse of water, there is the 
Infinite Power, immanent in matter and 
mind, but for some special purpo^s, in 
special regions, a portion of that Infinite 
Power, as it were, assumes a tangible shape 
in history, that is what you call a great 
man; but he is properly speaking a local 




manifestation of the all^^lPading Divine 
Power ; in other words, an' incar#l»i|ii|^n of 
God. The greatness of great men is essen¬ 
tially the manifestation of Divine Energy. 

My friend—I understand your position, 
though we. do not quite agree with it. 
(Then turning to me) —“I should like to know 
what my Brahmo friends would say to this.^’ 

Rahiknshna,—Don't talk of those fools^ 
(meaning members of the Brahmo Samaj), 
they have no eyes to see such things. 

Myself—'(addressing Ramkrishna) Who told 
you, Sir, that we do not believe that the great¬ 
ness of the great teachers of humanity was 
a Divine communication, and in that sense 
they were incarnations of a Divine Idea ? 

Ramkrishna—Do you really believe it 
to be so ? I did not know that. 

Afterwards there was a conversation during 
which the saint illustrated, in his well- 
known homely way, many spiritual truths 
which quite struck my Christian friend as 
something very noteworthy. 

Afjer this I kept up visiting the saint 
whenever I got leisure. Many were the 
meetings and many the utterances. I do 
not remember all of them, and the follow¬ 
ing are only some of those that still linger 
in my memory. 

On one occasion, I was present in his 
room along with a few others, who during 
the saint’s temporary absence from the 
room, began to discuss the reasonableness 
or otherwise of certain Divine attributes. 
I was getting tired of the discussion when 
the saint Returned. Whilst entering the 
room he had caught some words of that 
discussion and had also observed the 
heated nature of it. He at once put a stop to 
the discussion, by saying, “Stop, stop, what 
is the godd of discussing the reasonableness 
or otherwise of Divine attributes? These 
things are got by other ways, by prayerfully 
waiting and thinking. For instance, you say 
God is good, can you convince me of His 
goodness by reasoning ? Take for instance 
that mournful incident, the encroachment of 
the sea on the land, that lately took place at 
Dakhin f^bazpore. the great innundation 
during a storm. We hear thousands of 
men, women and children were carried 
away and drbwn^ by that flood. How 
can yovi prove to me that a good God, a 
beneftMnt Deity, ordered all that ? You will 
perhaps answer by pointing out the attend¬ 


ant good that that, ffood did; how it 
carried away fRth, hOw it fertilised the 
soil and so on. But mv question is this, 
could not a good (i(»d do all that without 
carrying off hundreds of thousands of inno¬ 
cent men, v.'orncn and children At this 
point one of the audience interrupted him 
by saying. Are we then to believe that God 
was cruel! 

Ramkrishna—“Thou fool, who tells you 
to do that ? Join your hands in reverential 
humility and say -‘Oh God we are too 
weak and too incompetent to know thy 
nature and thy doings. Do thou enlighten 
our understanding.'” 

Then he illustrated the truth by the follow¬ 
ing parable :—“Take the case of two men 
travelling by a certain road, who take tem¬ 
porary shelter in a mango-grove, ft was the 
season for mangoes. One of them sits with 
pencil and paper in hand and begins a calcu¬ 
lation. He counts the number of mango-trees 
in the garden, the number of branches in 
each tree and the average number of 
mangoes on each branch. I'hen he tries 
to imagine how many cart-loads of 
mangoes that garden will supply, and 
then again taking each cart-load to be worth 
so many rupees when taken to market, 
how much money that garden will fetch. 

“When one man was employed like this, in 
counting up the probal>le income from the 
garden, the other was engaged in plucking 
ripe mangoes and eating them. Which of 
them do you consider to be the wiser of 
the two?” 

“The second one was certainly the 
wiser,” said the visitor, “for it is certainly 
wiser to eat the fruits than counting up on 
paper the probable income from the garden.” 
Then the saint smiled and remarked “It 
is likewise wiser to pray to God and to 
cultivate communion with Him, than to 
argue about the reasonableness or other¬ 
wise of His attributes. Pray and open 
your hearts to Him and the light will come 
to you.” 

On another occasion, when I was seateo 
with him a number of men arrived, one 
of whom amongst other questions asked 
“Whether it was necessary for a man, for 
the purpose of Spiritual iniprovemcnl. to 
place himself under the guidance of some 
gvru or spiritual preceptor r' 

Ramkrishna replied—“Gertainlyt it i® 
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iidvantage ai»d a great good fortune for a 
maif he can find a worthy director of 
his'piritiial life; such aone vyouldmateriai- 
ly help him. Not that he cannot attain 
to true gpiritual progress by his self- 
exertions, but such a company would 
certainly facilitate it." Then turning to the 
river flowing near by he pointed to a passing 
steamer, and asked his questioner: “When 
do you think that steamer will reach 
Chinsurah ?” The man said—“By five or 
six in the evening”. The saint said, “You 
mark a boat attached by a rope to the stern 
n( the steamer. With the help of the 
steamer, that boat also will arrive at 
Chinsurah, by that time. But suppose 
that boat is detached from the steamer 
ami has to ply unaided, when do you 
think it would reach that place?” The 
(jiiestioner replied,—“Most likely not before 
next morning”. The saint concluded;- 
“Exactly like that, a man may go on 
unaided in his spiritual life, through his 
weaknesses ami blunders, it only takes 
time ; whereas if he can get the advantages 
i>( the companionship and help of an 
.itivanced spirit he can accomplish the 
journey of ten or twelve hours in four.” 

On another occasion one of the visitors 
.asked-'-“Of Jnan or knowledge of God, and 
hhakti or ardent love of God,which is better?” 
Ramkrishna took advantage of the gender 
"(the words according to Sanskrit grammar, 
calling jnan to be a male and hhakti a 
female. But in this, through his ignor¬ 
ance of Sanskrit grammar he committed a 
mistake, for jnan in Sanskrit is in the neuter 
Render, However, his application of the 
Sanskrit grammar in this instance was 
very striking and peculiar. After describ¬ 
ing one to be masculine and the other 
feminine, and then referring to the Indian 
custom of shutting up women in the inner 
apartments, he said "Jn ru or knowledge 
being a male is obliged to stand and wait 
at the outer court of the Divine Mother’s 
tiouse, whereas hhakti being female goes 
direct to the inner, apartments, to the very 
presence of the Mother.” 

On another occasion one of the visitors 
asked,—“Living in the world as we do, 
surrounded by our daily cares and daily 
duties, what are we to do, to concentrate 
uur attention on Divine things ?” To which 
fbe saint replied—“Have you ever seen 


women makl^ theerah ? (a kind of boiled 
and threshed paddy). There is the threshing- 
machine called Dhenki, with its big pestle 
going up and coming down,in measured move¬ 
ment. A woman generally takes her seat near 
the small pit made in the ground, where the 
grain to be threshed is put, and where 
the pestle rises and falls and, as the pestle 
rises and falls, she gathers up the threshed 
corn and removes it to be spread in the 
sun. She has to be very caraful about 
her hand gathering the threshed corn from 
the pit, for the least carelessness on her 
part, would make that pestle come down 
upon her hand and crush her fingers. Now 
suppose the case of such a woman, thus 
employed. Also suppose that woman is 
at the same time employed in other ways. 
She has a baby on her lap to whom she 
is giving suck, with her left hand she 
is spreading the threshed com to the sun, 
and at the same time is speaking to a 
neighbour about the price of some cheera 
she had taken sometime ago. Where do 
you think that woman’s attention is 
primarily directed ? Certainly to her hand 
in the pit, lest that hand be crushed by 
the down-coming pestle. Similarly in this 
world be ye occupied with many concerns, 
and be ye attentive to many duties, but 
primarily attend to your spiritual interests, 
take care that these are not crushed.” 

On another occasion the conversation 
turned upon the usefulness or otherwise of 
counting beads or repeating th^names of 
gods or goddesses. The saint replied :—“The 
mere repetition of a name in itself is 
nothing, unless it is attended by a 
corresponding spiritual emotion. Take 
the case of a parrot for instance. Its 
master has taught it the namhs of his 
own deities. Accordingly the parrot is 
going on repeating in season and 
out of season, the names of Radha and 
Krishna. Radha Krishna Radha Krishna the 
parrot repeats morning and evening, and 
seems to be quite in love with them. But 
mark, one day the wily cat pounces upon 
him from behind and tries to kill him. 
What do you hear then ? You perhaps 
observe that Radha Krishna ha$ vanished 
from its throat, and in its place has come in 
the frightened and agonised bird’s natural 
cry, —Kan Kan Kan. So your bead-counting 
man, when tempted and tried perhaps 
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forgets the name he repeats, or your pro¬ 
fessed lover of God forgets his God**' name, 
and falls into his natural mood of unbelief 
and want of resignation. A faith that 
cannot stand the trials of life is no faith at 
all.” 

Enough : let me now proceed to relate 
some incidents expressive of the saint's 
personal affection for me. On one occasion 
he had been sending repeated messages to 
me asking me to come and see him ; but 
1 was being detained by Brahmo Samaj 
work, till at last he turned up at my house 
one day, perhaps on his way to keep some 
other engagement. Then took place the 
following conversation. 

Ramkrishna—How is it you have not 
seen me for so long a time even after 
repeated requests, and your repeated 
promises to do so ? 

Myself.—The work of the Brahmo Samaj 
detains me. I am just now very busy. 

Ramkrishna -Perish your Brahmo Samaj! 
if it denies you liberty to see your friends. 

Then looking at my face he smiled and 
said—“When f was coming to you the 
fellows (meaning his new disciples) said— 
‘why should you go to a Brahmo, he is not 
worthy of a visit.’ Do you know what I 
told them ?” 

Myself;—What did you tell them? 

Ramkrishna—I told them, now look here, 
one who has publicly registered her name 
goes to all, whoever seeks her (meaning 
thereby the custom then prevalent for all 
public women registering their names before 
commencing their profession) ; I am at the 
service of all. 

On another occasion he had been 
invited to be present at a Brahmo festival 
held in a garden house at Dum Dum. I 
arrived a little late. Upon my arrival I found 
him standing and singing in the midst of 
a crowd of people. As soon as he saw me 
he clasped me to his bosom, declaring, “Oh 
my bosom is now soothed.” After that 
his proceedings went on with unusual fervour 
and enthusiasm. 

On a third occasion as I was ap¬ 
proaching the temple of Dakkhineswar 
after a long time, 1 found the saint in 
his simple and childlike fashion trying 
to ' drive away a number of crows 
from the adjoining trees, with a bow and 
arrow in hi* hands. To find him in that 


condition was a surprise to me. “What Is 
that? turned an archer?" I exclaimed 
whereupon he seemed to be equally 
surprised to find me coming after a long 
time and threw away the bow and arrow 
and ran to my bosom. So great was his 
delight that he fainted away from 
excess of emotion. Slowly I took him 
inside his room, laid him on his bed and 
waited till he came to consciousness. 
When able to speak again, he broached to 
me the proposal of accompanying him 
to the Zoological Gardens, whither some 
of his disciples had proposed to take 
him to see the lions. The manner 
in which he expressed his joy at the thought 
of seeing the lions, was charming in its 
simplicity. He repeatedly asked me, did 1 
not like to see the lions, the celebrated riding 
beasts of goddess Durga ?—I smiled and said, 
“I have seen the lions several times.” To 
which he replied “Is it not a pleasure to 
accompany me to see them once more ? " I 
said, “Yes, it is a great pleasure, no doubt, 
but, unfortunately, 1 have another engage¬ 
ment to attend to. 1 shall, however, accom¬ 
pany you down to the Sukeas Street crossing 
in Calcutta, and then shall send for Naren 
(subsequently known as Vivekananda, who 
was then employed as a teacher in the 
Metropolitan Institution) from his school 
and he will take you to the Zoological 
Gardens.” 

At last it was so arranged, and a 
carriage was brought by a young 
disciple, who, as far as I remember, became 
our fellow-passenger in the carriage. But 
while in the carriage, Ramkrishna insisted 
upon sitting on my left-hand side on the 
seat. 1 could not at first understand his mean¬ 
ing. But as the carriage started he covered 
his head with his chudder or covering sheet, 
in the fashion of young married women of 
Bengal. I asked for the reason of his so 
doing. He said, “Don’t you see I am a 
woman for the time being. I am travelling 
with my lover.” Saying this he threw his 
arm around my waist and began to make a 
sort of dancing movement, seated as he was, 
as a mark of hi* great pleasure. At this 
point there came on his fit or trance, 
and then I witnessed a scene that I shall 
never forget. His whole countenance was 
aglow with a strange spiritual light, and 
before he became fully unconscious, h^' 
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bcj’an to pray with inc<>herent words, in 
the following; fashion—“Oh Mother, my 
beloved Mother, do not make me uncon¬ 
scious. Oh Mother! ! am ^oing to see the 
lions in the Zoolojricai (iardens. Oh 
Mother, I may have a fall from the carriage. 
Do, do let me be all right till the journey 
is finished.” At this point he became 
thoroughly unconscious, leaning on my arm 
for some minutes. After consciousness had 
returned he once more began conversation 
in his usual childlike and simple manner, 
till we reached the Sukeas Street crossing 
and Naren was sent for. He came at once, 
as far as I remember, and took my place in 
the carriage and took his master to the 
Gardens. It should be mentioned here 
that the Metropolitan Institution was at 
that time situated in Sukeas Street. 

During the last few years of the saint’s 
life, my visits became less frequent than 
they were before. Two causes contributed 
to produce that result. First, latterly, 
through his childlike simplicity he was 
drawn away by some of his new disciples, 
mto encouraging by his visits and friendship, 
many objectionable characters such as the 
actors of the Indian theatres. 1 did not 
like to be associated with such men. 

Secondly, during his last days, some of 
his new disciples began to preach him as 
God Almighty. I was afraid my meeting 
with such men would give rise to unpleasant 


discussions. So I kept away. At last when 
the news of his fast declining health was 
brought to me one day, 1 left all work and 
went to Dakkhineswar. I found him very 
low. That was before his final removal 
to a more commodious house on the river- 
side for treatment. RamkrUhna took me 
to task for neglecting him. I pleaded 
guilty to the charge and made a clean breast 
of it by letting him know the exact causes. 
I smiled and said,—“As there are many 
editions of a book, so there have been 
many editions of God Almighty and your 
disciples are about to make you a new one.” 
He too smiled and said—“Just fancy, God 
Almighty dying of a cancer in the throat. 
What great fools these fellows must be !” 

That was my last interview with him, after 
which he was removed from Dakkhineswar, 
was placed under the treatment of the most 
distinguished physicians of the town, and 
was devotedly nursed by his disciples ; but 
nothing could stay the progress of his 
disease and he passed away, leaving behind 
him a memory that is now spiritually 
feeding hundreds of earnest souls. My 
acquaintance with him, though short, was 
fruitful by strengthening many a spiritual 
thought in me. ! owe him a debt of gratitude 
for the sincere affection he bore towards 
me. He was certainly one of the remarkable 
personalities I have come across in life. 

SiVANATH SaSTRI. 
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Haco. 

bouri Kund 
Chatty 
Akhi Math ' 


Distance. 

8 miles 
lo miles 
7 miles 


III. 


Remarks 
on accomodation. 


Dharmsrilas. 

vill^fe. 


A lat^e 


l^oiibassa H miles 

Hunea Kund 2 miles 

f lioiaChobda loj miles Dharmsakis. 

[Pilgrimage to Thoom Nath here] 


Jun^al Chatty 4 miles 
Mongol Chatty 4 miles 
Gopeswar 5 miles 
Sanghao 

'*’■ t'hamoli 15 miles 


Chappays. 

Chappays. 

Dharmsalas. 

Dharmsalas 

bungalow. 


and dAk 


Place. Distance. 

Pipalkoli 9 miles 

Garur Ganga 4 miles 
Golupkoti 9 miles 

Kumar Chatty 3 miles 
Canoti Chatty 4 miles 
Joshi Math 9 miles 

Vishnu Prayag 2 miles 
Pandrakeras 12 miles 

Hanuman 

Chatty 4 miles 

Badri Naralyan 8 miles 


Remarks 
on accomodation. 
Dharmsalas and ddk 
bungalow. 

Dharm.salas and dAk 
bungalow. 


DAk bungalows, Dharm> 
salas. 

Dharmsalas, dAk bunga¬ 
low of ShasKdhara. 


Parwia’s guest houses 
and dAk bungalow. 
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W E stopiHsd agairi^ on cwr return jour¬ 
ney, at Gouri Kund and *' fiatta 
Chatty. Then we took the road 
of deep descent into the valley below, and 
climbing, as cheerfully as we might up the 
opposite slope, found ourselves at Akhi 
Math. From Fatta Chatty to Akhi Math 
was about seven miles. It was very impres¬ 
sive tn see from a distance a small square 
terricC below the monastery, and on it some 
ten or twelve small shrine-like monuments 

f ouped together, near a great bo-tree. 

hese temple-like erections reminded the 
eye of the shrines at Nalla, and seemed a 
striking confirmation of the idea that Akhi 
Math had only been the last of a series of 
sites chosen for the winter-monastery of the 
monks in charge of Kedar Nath. These, 
however, though so like them, were not 
shrines, but samadhis of long dead and gone 
mahunts, or, as they are called in the 
Himalayas, Raouls. They were obviously 
later in style than the shrines on the other 
side of the valley, though they differed 
much amongst themselves in form. On 
the same terrace was the old and very 
beautiful bathing-tank of the monastery. 
About it and in its little niches were lovely 
fragments Of old carvings. And the view 
from under the shade of the bo-trees was a 
superb vision of a semicircle of snows, with 
a receding vista of interlacing green and 
purple vales leading up to them. This long 
ascending avenue makes the snows look 
as vast here in the forenoon, as at Kedar 
Nath in the evening. Such a view would 
be impossible on the other side of the valley, 
and would almost explain why Sankara- 
charya should have placed his math here. 
A little higher on the hill, in the midst of 
a village huddled together in terraces, 
stands the monastery itself. We cannot 
help thinking that the whole place must 
be like a fragment of Lhassa. 

The math is a large square building, with 
an immense and most imposing door, over 
which is a painted modern cornice, in black 
and red, of elephants. Within, there is a 
bazaar and whait is almost a whole village, 
with a large temple in the centre. This 
temple, however, is still not so sacrosanct as 
the small ancient chapel, contained in the 
verandah-like puja-dalan at the side. Here 
is the, reason asserted for the site of the 
math, in ah old altar, to the Mother, said 


to have been established by, Altha the 
daughter of Ban Asur. This Ban Akur is a 
person of whom we constantly hear in this 
neighbourhood. Who was he? There is 
a village called by his name, and Gopal 
Panda assures us that he has left there 
some remains of fortification. One thinks 
of the proud Assurs of Assyria—Asur Bani- 
Pal, and Asur-Nuzir-Pal,—as one has seen 
them in the British Museum, and wonders 
if traces of some remote invasion by men 
of the same race are here remembered. 
Mandhata Rajah is also quoted but some¬ 
what vaguely, in connection with the age 
of the holy site. The carvings in the veran¬ 
dah are mainly Ganeshes, griffins (almost like 
our unicorns) and dwarapals. There are a 
couple of pieces of carving belonging to 
Vaishnavism, built into the wall on right 
and left of a door on the far side of the 
courtyard. These are very fine indeed. 
They are much later than the others, but 
then there is an idea—-that Krishna and 
the Gopis- -behind them, which is enough 
to account for their artistic superiority. 

Akhi Math was originally granted to the 
order, subject to military service to the old 
kings of Garhwal, of the same line as the 
present family, and very fine reading art 
the copies of deed which have been made 
from time to time. The present Raoul 
is said to be the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth in the succession. Allowing ten year.s 
to each reign, which could hardly be too 
much, this gives us twelve hundred and 
fifty years of existence, taking us back to 
something like the middle of the seventh 
century, for the beginning of the dynasty. 
It cannot be held impossible that Akhi Math 
has been the seat of the order throughout 
this period. The site is evidently prehis¬ 
toric. The temple in the middle of the 
courtyard is built on ancient foundations, 
and its lowest tiers are still old, though the 
upper parts are much restored. Again, the 
cornice of elephants over the door, though 
not very old, since it is made of wood, 
would seem to be old in pattern, and even 
to form a link with Buddhism. Buddha, 
the spiritual hero, was always symbolised 
by the elephant, and the fact that this 
particular cornice reappears above the doors 
of other ancient Himalayan mtMtasteries 
also, seems significant in the highest degree 
of a continuous'libk in tradition, with the 
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remote pan. The one thing that is half* 
moilerh—being only late mediaeval’T-at 
iVkhi Math, is the little group of samadhis. 
These are in some cases riide in structure, 
but even when elaborate, they are surrnount- 
eil only by half an amaloki, or by a spiral 
bud or other purely arbitrary hnial 
ornament. It is only fair to add that the 
neighbouring tank is fine, and probably 
older in style than they. 'Phis being so, 
we may perhaps accept Akhi Math as really 
an ancient establishment, and regard the 
^roup of samadhis as due to some outbreak 
of an erratic fashion, niaiiy centuries 
later. 

The little terrace is occupied now by a 
modern hospital, and the doctor and his 
patients enjoy the repose and shade 
that were first designed to begin and 
cud the day of pious meditation, riie 
mind can still sec the old time monks 
pacing up and down them telling their 
heads or seated, lost in thought at 
dawn. 

This part of our journey will always be 
memorable to us, for the fact that <iur 
gentle panda here fell in with a sadhu, 
in whom was the very bone and meat of 
idl Vedanta. Lost in their argument, the 
two old men trudged along, with heads 
close together, pursuing some vigorous 
train of thought. 'I he Sadhu was of a 
somewhat austere cast, and excitement 
was not upon him. His voice grew louder 
and louder, rising to a perfect shout, and 
with each increment of intensity we could 
see our panda’s smile broadening and his 
head nodding still more rapidly. Suddenly 
die conclusion of the whole matter was 
arrived at. They sprang, with a simultane¬ 
ous impulse, to opposite sides of the road, 
^nd there stood nodding and sawing the 
air at each other, while the latter Sadhu, 
With the emphasis . of repetition, continued 
*0 vociferate ihe point of their mutual 
delight. This quaint spectacle compensa¬ 
ted us for much that we might otherwise 
have felt as sad oblivion, on the part of 
Our own companion and guide I 

From Akhi Math it is eight miles to 
fotibaaa; then two rhiles to Bunea Kund ; 
^od still half a mile further to Chota 
Chobda, another village resting-place. Of 
the Chatties 1 , have ever seen, Ch6ta 
^hobda is the most beautifully placed. The 
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whole series of these places is at the summit 
of the pass, looking out on a great range 
of snows which includes Kedar Nath and 
Badri Narayan as sister-peaks, and also 
Gangotri and Jamnotri. But Potibasa and 
Bunea Rund, though high, are in pockets 
of the pass. Only' Chota Chobda is frankly 
on the open hillside. Here we pass the 
last of the carpenters* sheds where we might 
buy wooden bowls, one of the small 
specialities of the pilgrimage. Under foot, 
we have sh<»rt close turf, absolutely starred 
in all directions with anemones, blue and 
white, like English daisies. It is cold and 
bracing and while we were there, indeed, 
we had a severe snowstorm. We quitted 
the height reluctantly enough next morning, 
and proceeded on the long descent through 
thick forests, that brought us to Jungul 
Chatty, four miles off, and finally to Mongol 
Chatty eight miles from Chobda, at the 
very bottom of the hill. It is at Chobda 
that the pilgrims leave for I'hoom Nath, 
such of them as desire to do this extra 
climb. The beauty of I'hoom Nath is that 
all the snows can be seen from there, even 
better than from Chobda. Nor is the 
journey, it is said, so hard as one would 
suppose. The Maharajah of Gwalior has 
made it easy, by cutting paths and mending 
roads. I'he Thoom Nath pilgrims return 
to the main road again at a dismal place 
called Bhingoda Chatty where one actually 
sees the staircase in the mountain by which 
they have descended. 

We were doing double marches in these 
days, owing to the illness of one of our party, 
that we might reach a place called Lali 
Sanghao or Chamoli, where we should be 
on the Thibetan Road, and enjoy the 
resources of a dak bungalow. Thus even 
on reaching Mongol Chatty, we were still 
some eight miles away from our destina¬ 
tion. 

It was at the end of the pass, when 
still about a mile and a half from Chamoli 
that we came to Gopeswar, a place which 
is almost a town in size, and forms a 
pilgrimage on its own account. There 
is a large temple here to the Mother, but 
Gopeswar is really Siva, as the Lord of 
the Cows. The story told of its foundation 
is the familiar one of the cow that was 
followed to the jungle and found to be 
pouring her milk over a natural Siva in 
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the rock. Taking this as the altar, says the 
story, the temple was built over it. th plain 
fact, we have here a court like that of 
Bhetthu Chatty, on which open the quar¬ 
ters of the Mahunt or Raoul by means of 
a door, surmounted by the familiar frieze 
of elephants in red and black. The 
quadrangle gives access to the temple 
proper, with all the shrines and memorials 
that have grown up round it. The place 
is of unexampled wealth in Sivas of pre- 
Sankaracharyan type,—cube, octagon, and 
thimble-shaped top—and even contains 
two at least of the older four-headed form, 
with one later specimen, covered with what I 
take to be the feet of the Lord, but said by 
the country people to be a crore of heads. 
There was a small chaitya-shaped shrine 
containing one of the four-headed Sivas, 
under a tree. This was the shrine of Anasuya 
Devi, the goddess who unveiled herself 
before the child who was Brahma-Vishnu- 
Siva* to give alms. There is history in 
this little story, could we tibservinglv 
distil it out! The old Raoul says with pride 
that this temple has been here ‘since the 
days of Rama.’ One of the most remark¬ 
able things about the place is a trisul of 
victory made of ancient swords, with an 
inscription. Lower down on the hillside, 
as we came along, we had seen another 
temple, with small shrines near it. We 
were not able to go and explore, but it would 
not be surprising to find that this wa.s a 
Vaishnava centre of the mediaeval period. 
Gopeswar is the cathedral city of a small 
independent diocese. Two miles further 
we came down into the gorge of the 
Alakananda, and found ourselves in the 
Canyon-like scenery of ’the Thibetan 
Road. 

From this point on, the hill# about us 
were almost naked, except of scanty pines, 
and only played upon by green and purple 
lights and shadows. Nine miles from 
Chamoli by an easy march through desolate 
scenery, is : Pipalkoti. Here there is a 
charmingly situated amioki-crowned 
temple in a gorge and in the town itself, 
an old market-squkre. In a rude little 
shrine near the dak bungalow, surmounted 
by ' a pre-tSankaracharyan Siva, are some 
bits td old earning, with old Narayanas 
and, Devis. The view is marvellous. 
Go 0 en, gre^i rice terraces fall away 


from our feet; then suddenly comes a gap, 
where the slope dips into the ravine below 
us; and then steep sombre clifts and 
crags rise abruptly beyond, and the 
whole valley is closed in, in front of us, 
by this curving line of sharp purple peaks. 
These lines of steeps and scarps are wild 
and grand like the scenery of the north 
coast of Ireland or the west of Scotland, 
and one can hardly believe that the white 
sea gulls are not nesting there, above the 
scanty pines. We are at a height of lour 
and a hall thousand feet. 

About nine miles further is Golupkoti, 
passing Garur-Ganga half way. To 
worship at Garur-Ganga is supposed to 
be sovereign against snake-bite for the 
following year. Here we suddenly come 
upon the sight of the snows again. There 
is a handsome temple at Golupkoti, to 
Lakshmi-Narayana. The landscape grows 
more and more austere and fine. We go 
through narrow gorges with cliffs of purple 
shadows and green blushes. It is on this 
up-journey that we see best the beauty of 
colour, though the down-journey, bringing 
us to exposed places )vhen they are in 
shadow, is in many respects easier to make. 

Two or three miles beyond Golupkoti is 
Kumar Chatty, in a pocket of the mountain, 
Canoti Chatty is much better placed. It is 
about ten miles in all, to Joshi Math, the 
winter-quarters of the Badri-Narayan Raoul 
and his staff. The main temple is now 
Vaishnava though it is ea.sy to see that the 
whole place has once been Saivite. The 
bazaar is quaint and interesting. Beside 
the temple there is a roofed spring, and 
opposite, the entrance to the monastery. 
A second square, on the other side of the 
math, contains an old Siva-iemplc with its 
bull before it. The main temple of Jo.shl 
Math is significant. It is built on a strong 
terrace of masonry, which supports a series 
of seven shrines as buttresses. The dedica¬ 
tions of these shrines are supremely 
interesting. One of them, which is chaitya- 
shaped in form, in full working order, and 
evidently important, is to the Nine forms 
of the Mother —rather incongruous, were it 
not for the explanations of histoiy, in “ 
professedly Vaishnavite templet 'There is 
also one which contains, as a member o' 
our party tells me, an extraordinarily beauti¬ 
ful Parbatty and Mahadeva. There is also 
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a shrine to Ganesha ! ! 1 We constantly find 
in these Riountain-temples, that even when 
making changes and restorations fragments 
of .'Id-building have bpen used for ornament. 
In this way, here we find the lintel of the 
main temple carved with doors of vihara- 
cclls, surmounted by three horse-shoe patterns 
evidently representative of ornate chaityas. 

The next day, passing Visbnu-Prayag at 
the bottom of the Joshi Math valley, we 
came after six miles march, to Pandra- 
keswar. Vi.shnu-Prayag is a tiny temple 
perched on a rock above a boiling con¬ 
fluence. The Alakananda and the Vi.shnu- 
Ganga meet here in a whirlpool, and the 
j;reat rapids of the Alakananda, just 
,above, throw up a perpetual vapour, which 
is really fine spray. The Gohonna flood 
entered the valleys we know, somewhat 
above this point, so Pandrakeswar is the 
only village on our line of march that 
escaped it. And this has not been well for 
i’andrakeswar I The population too is 
bhutiya, which cannot be said to improve 
ihe cleanliness of the place. Here there 
■ire two temples, standing side by side. 
Both have succumbed to mediaeval Vaishnav- 
isni, so it is now impos.sibIe to say what 
were their original dedications, though 
it is evident enough that the site was 
saivite. One of the temples is slightly 
peculiar in form. The tower is a cylinder on 
a cube, with flying gargoyles at the corners. 

I he other is of the usual form, and less old. 

1 he place is famous for five copper-plate 
grants, of which four remain. They were 
deciphered by Rajendra Lala Mitra, and 
refer to obscure grants of land. They are 
mo.st beautiful in appearance, especially 
one, which bears a bull as its .seal. 

The next day brings us, with a twelve 
miles march, to Badri Narayana itself. 
About six miles away there is a chatty 
called Hanuman Chatty, guarding the pass. 
I'he road is beautiful, but also a little 
difficult, though not to be compared in this 
respect with that to Kedar Nath. Badri 
Narayana itself is said to have been 
established by Sankharaebarya, who placed 
It vvhere it is, because of the neighbourhood 
"I the hot springs in the tank close by. In 
Jfiis it differs from Kedar Nath, which 
riolds by the tradition that it was already 
established, and^nkharacharja only made 
n famous, a distinction vVhich in all pro¬ 


bability is ^rfectly true. The architecture 
of the temple is painfully modern, having 
undergone repair, without regard to histtiiy, 
and the gateways and walls are late Mogul 
in style. But owing to this very modernness, 
the worship is better organised, the pandas 
may not enter the temple with their clients, 
and the whole space is reserved for devotion 
pure and simple. In the course of ages, 
vested rights have grown up at the Saivite 
centre, and the conduct of the pandas 
within the temple is irritating in the 
extreme. As befits a shrine of the Moham¬ 
medan period, this Vaishnava temple is 
even more exclusive than Kedar Nath. But 
one of the most beautiful things I have ever 
seen was the walk round it of the pilgrims, 
telling their beads, in the early morning. 
They seemed to be lost in a dream of peace 
and prayer. It is significant of the mediaeval 
form of Vaishnavism to which it belongs—-the 
same as that of Tulsidas liaraayana—that 
Ghonta-Karna is the Kotwal of this shrine. 
Ghonta-Karna, the Man who would 
not hear the name of Vishnu, belongs 
to the time of Harl-Hara, and is a purely 
theological myth of the first order. An older 
Vaishnavism would have had integral im¬ 
ages of Garur and Hanuman. There isaGarur 
out in the courtyard, but he has evidently 
been an altei-tliouglil. The real guardian 
is Ghonta-Karna, Kotwal of synthesis. 

The turf and flowers of Badri are if pos¬ 
sible still more beautiful than what we have 
already seen. Not so varied nor yet so alpine, 
for the height is not so great as Kedar Nath. 
But the turf is short and thick and -close, 
and falls away in terraces with rounded 
edges, which are strewn with grey boulders 
of a wonderful weather-tint. Oh the grey 
of the stones of Badri Narayan 1 Never 
have I seen anything else like this, and 
here and there they were purple, with long 
fragrant trails of wild thyme. There wem 
pink and white briar-rosis close to us, and 
our garlands of welcome were made of 
many-tinted violet primulas. Four miles 
from Badri there is a fine waterfall called 
Boshidhara, which all who are young 
enough ought to see. For us, ■ bptvever, 
being old, Badri itself, with its glaciers 
and snows, its velvet terraces and its sil'^er 
moonlight, was enough. Our «nly regret 
was the shortness of our three days' stay. 

NivBotTjt 01 MCi-V. 
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THE VALUE OF MANURES IN AGRICULTURE 

By R. Palit, late Editor, “ The Indian Economist.” 


W ITH the growth of Agricultural Asso- 
c&tions in different parts of the 
country, there is a general desire 
on the part of our agriculturists to go in 
for all' sorts of new-fangled ideas and 
experiments. There appears to be a vague 
sort of impression in many quarters that 
everything which succeeds in the United 
States of America or Canada or Japan is 
bound to succeed here also, notwithstanding 
notable differences of climate, soil, vege¬ 
tation, etc. As soon as the remarkable 
American experiments with nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria were announced, there was a great 
impulse to try the bacteria in this country. 
Cultures were got down and tried in various 
parts of the country, but the results were 
most disappointing, it having been soon 
discovered that the cultures have to be 
prepared to suit different kinds of crops. 
Moreover, the captive bacteria are of use 
for inoculating only where the soil is poor 
in nitrates. When the soil is rich, the crop 
is not appreciably increased by the use of 
the inoculating bacteria. Thus, indiscri¬ 
minate aipplication of exotic methods of 
agricultural improvement is not calculated 
to increase the fertility of the Indian soil 
or improve the condition of our agricul¬ 
turists. 

Of course, the more there is of nitrogen 
in our soil, the more fertile and productive 
the soil will be, and our agriculturists 
should devote their attention to finding out 
the best means by which to enrich the soil 
with nitrogenous manorial agents. We 
have in this country at our disposal several 
fertilizing substances rich in nitrogen, and 
our agrioUfturists ought to see to it that 
these agents are usefully employed in the 
country, instead of being exported abroad to 
enrich foreign soils. Take only the case of 
the gi^nd>nut cakb- Ground-nut cultiva¬ 
tion is; carried on in . the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies on a fairly considerable 
scale, and large quantities of ground-nut 
cake are made after the oil has been ex¬ 


pressed from the legume. This cake is 
very rich in nitrogen and consequently 
makes a good fertilizer. But we find that 
more of the cake is exported to Ceylon 
and Java and other countries than is used 
in our own country, and it is in matters 
of this sort, more than in promiscuous 
experiments with substances of which we 
know little, that our landholders and cul¬ 
tivators should interest themselves. It has 
been computed that for every acre of the 
surface of the globe the atmosphere contains 
70 million Ihs. of nitrogen in a free state. 
If we could capture all this nitrogen for 
our soil, our crops wmuld yield a hundred 
fold more than now. While it may not 
be possiblo to capture all this vast quantity, 
a very appreciable proportion could he 
drawn into the soil by deep tillage, or 
by ploughing into the .soil legumlnoti- 
plants which have the inherent quality o( 
absorbing nitrogen from the air. Siivqilc 
experiments in these directions could well 
be undertaken by ryots all over the country, 
and what is of the highest importance is 
that there shoulci be as much dissemina¬ 
tion as possible of the results obtained in 
various provinces and districts, so that the 
farmers of one locality may profit by the 
experience of those elsewhere. 

In Southern India, lor instance, I have 
been assured by intelligent and practical 
cultivators that paddy lands are substantial¬ 
ly enriched by merely planting a few horse 
radish or Moringa trees in the corners of 
the field. Here is a simple manurial ex¬ 
periment which could be tried at a little 
cost. Let one paddy plot be manured in 
the usual way. and let another have the 
benefit of a few Moringa trees put down at 
the corners, so that the yield of the 
respective plots may be tested. 

It may be generally stated that the India" 
ryot knows a good deal about manuring! 
but at the same time it must be honestly 
admitted that he is by no means economical 
or well-idviseil in rite use and disposal ol 
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some of hts beet indigenous manurial 
agents. In many parts of the country, 
the droppings of cattle are scarcely used 
as manure, being converted instead into 
fuel cakes, in the belief that the 
saving under the head of firewood more 
than makes up for the loss of manure to 
the land. It is to be feared that this is a 
cos'tly mistake. A pair of well-fed cattle 
would not yield more than about 2,800 
dung cakes in a whole year. In most rural 
areas, the price of this- quantity of cakes 
would not exceed Rs. 5/. Were all these 
droppings used as manure instead, it will 
he very easily seen that tlie return from 
the land would be far more substantial 
than the supposed saving effected by 
converting the droppings into fuel. 

Again, saltpetre or nitrate of potash has 
been proved, by experiments in this country, 
to a}>preciably ittcrease the yield of paddy 
lands, as regards both grain and straw. 
Saltpetre is very readily assimilable to 
plants. It is obtainable in many parts 
of India, but of late years there has been 
a tendency to export more than is locally 
used, and by allowing this, our ryots are 
adding to the causes which contribute 
to the growing impoverishment of the 
Indian soil. In the application of saltpetre, 
just as in regard to other fertilising agents, 
discrimination is necessary. For instance, 
in wet lands which have been richly 
manured with cattle dung or suitable green 
leaf manure, the application of saltpetre 
would be harmful rather than beneficial. 
Where there is much organic matter in the 
soil,-, matter which needs plenty of oxygen 
for its decomposition, saltpetre and other 
nitrates are apt to be deprived of oxygen 
and thus de-nitrified, owing to the greedi¬ 
ness, so to speak, of the organic matter 
which had been introduced into the soil. 
Again, there are descriptions of saltpetre 
which may not contain much of an ad¬ 
mixture of common salt. In such cases, it 
Would be necessary to add a certain 
proportion of common salt to the saltpetre. 
Of course, it would not be practicable 
here to give in detail what would be 
suitable for different parts of the country 
the practical cultivator, possessed of 
ordinary intelligence should not find it so 
^ory difficult a matter to study his own 
local requiremenu and conditions. 


5 °^ 

Wood-ashes are a benefit to almost any 
soil in more ways than one. Besides con¬ 
taining plant food, they also contain 
ingredients which indirectly benefit the 
crops, and further, they are known to bring 
the soil into better mechanical condition. 
Sandy soil is made more compact, while 
heavy clay land seems to be loosened, and 
it has also been noticed that during a dry 
spell there is more moisture whertf the ashes 
have been applied. Wood-ashes, therefore, 
have great value, and the ryot ought to 
bear in mind that if he simply throws his 
wood-ashes out on the ground in heaps, 
they are liable to be worse than wasted. 

Indeed, one lesson which requires to be 
first impressed upon the mind of the ryot 
in this country is that he should exercise 
all possible care in the collection and 
preservation of manure for use whenever 
and wherever it is required. Manures 
should never be stored in such a manner 
that, when the rains come, they carry a 
vast amount of liquid into streams, leaving, 
instead of good rotted manure, a mass of dry 
washed out straw. The proper way is to 
keep all manure under sheds. Again, one 
of the greatest losses that occurs in manure 
is the escape of ammonia, as it passes ofi 
in the form of gas. To avoid this loss of 
ammonia, there should be added to the 
daily manure heap some substance con¬ 
taining potash and also common salt. 

Coming to the question of bone manure, 
our Agris:ui:'.ii.<l Associations, whose pri¬ 
mary object is the guiding and teaching 
of the practical cultivator, cannot do better 
than preach the gospel of bone-manuring. 
Of course, our agriculturists are by no 
means altogether ignoran of the great 
importance and value of this particular 
description of fertilisers, but is it not an 
incontestable and lamentable fact that, 
during recent years, bones are being 
exported wholesale from this country, or 
sent to the crushing mills and chemical 
manure factories maintained mostly by 
enterprising foreigners, and that, after 
being crushed and converted with other 
substances into rich manurial agei^ts, they 
are sent almost exclusively to the European 
states and plantations, while tbelaad^of 
our own ryots suffer as much as those of 
the European planters are benefited ? 
German gardeners long ago used bone- 
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manure even in their hot houses, iwid when 
the German example came to be imitated in 
England, and the barren clays and sandy 
heaths oi the United Kingdom came to be 
{ertilised with bones from Germany, there 
came intp vogue a very significant saying 
that one ton of German bone-dust 
saved the importation into England of ten 
tons of German grain. Why is bone- 
manure dl such great importance and value? 
Simply because the principal element in 
the action of bones is phosphate of lime, 
which is indispensable to the growth of 
nearly all plants, and is, at the same time, 
scarce in many soils and is speedily 
exhausted. Phosphate of lime is a constant 
ingredient in most plants, including beans, 
rice and wheat. Bones are most useful on 
porous srhls, because their phosphate is 
slow of liberation and can only be set free 
by the action of the air; hence it is more 
freely evolved in soils in which aeration is 
free, full and rapid. It remains perfectly 
fixed and stubborn in soils where it is 
locked up from atmospheric influences. 
Furthermore, bones have an extra¬ 
ordinary capacity of absorbing and retain¬ 
ing moisture, and on arid soils this is of 
great consequence, especially upon crops 
which grow during the heat. Bone- 
manure is not only found to benefit the 
particular crop to which it is applied, but 
its influence extends through the whole 
course of crops and is noticeable for years. 
In an Ainerican agricultural publication, 
reference was made sometime ago to a field, 
one part of which was manured with farm¬ 
yard manure and the other with bones, and 
the latter part was visibly superior fifteen 
years later. The slow manner in which 
bones free the phosphate and the time it 
takes for them to entirely decompose 
account for the length of time bones may 
benefit the land. The quantity of bone- 
dust required to the acre may generally be 
placed at about twenty bushels. Where 
root crops are to be fertilised, the best 
way of applying bone-dust is to drill it 
in with the seed. On flower plants also 
the effect of bone dust is very rapid and 
remarkable. 

-Writing on the question of manures, it 
is necessary to point out that as much 
mischief can be done by applying manures 
spf the wrong 1 kind-as by applying none at 


all. Asa general rule, it may be stated 
that fruit trees do not require barn yard 
manures or their equivalent. What they 
need is a supply of inorganic food. \ 
mixture of lime and salt so mixed as to 
leave no free salt is excellent for fruit trees 
and should be applied as a top-dressing. 

Re|erence has already been made to the 
value of cattle-droppings as manure. It 
may be useful to add that the manure from 
young growing animals is not so valuable 
as that from mature ones, the food being 
the same. Full grown animals, not gaining 
in weight, throw off in the dung and urine 
practically all the fertilising constituents 
taken into the body. In milch cows and 
growing animals, from r>ne-half to three- 
fourths of the •i-;''’--:: ^ constituents of the 
food passes into the manure. In fattening or 
working animals, it is from 90 to 95 per cent. 

Whatever maybe the sort of cultivation 
he is engaged upon, ^ golden rule which 
the ryot should bear in mind is that weeds 
should not be permitted to come in contact 
with the roots of cultivated plants. The 
grow’ing weeds rob the soil of both available 
fertility and moisture. There is not usually 
more of either fertility or moisture in the 
soil than Is needed by the crop, and tin 
weeds are hardier than cultivated plants, 
as may be seen any day, whichever portion 
of the country we reside in. Weeds, in a 
word, are the worst of robbers, since they 
steal food from the hungry crops. No one can 
expect a heavy crop of grain and of weeds 
on the same land at the same time. The 
roots of the weeds contend with the roots 
of useful plants in the struggle for existence, 
and too often the alien plant succeeds in 
dwarfing, if not actually overcoming the 
other. Therefore, thorough cultivation, or 
clearing the field Or farm of noxious weeds, 
cannot be too much insisted upon. The 
intensive cultivation of land in Japan, where 
one may travel for miles and not see 
a weed growing in the midst of planted 
crop, is an example of how all the eriergy 
of the land is directed towards the single 
object of making the most of the desired 
crop. This is one of the best methods 
of improved or intensive cultivation, and 
althoui^ our agriculturists may not he 
ignotantof the fact, it is highly necessirr 
that they should everywhere cairy ‘ben 
knowledge into practice. 
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HAT is Sufism. Is it a religion or a 
system of philosophy ? In my opinion 
it is a religion or Faith, mingled 
with philosophy. It is the religion of 
the heart, a faith common to all 
mankind, which embodies in itself the 
essential truths contained in all religions. 
It is an attempt of the human mind to 
know itself,—to realise its ideal— to solve 
the problem of existence. It has this 
superiority over philosophy that it has two 
strings to its bow, it follows two guides— 
reason and instinct. 

A Sufi follows reason as far as the latter 
can carry him, and then he flies towards his 
(joal with the wings of Faith and Love. 
Hence, Sufism cannot be explained in so 
many words, it must be felt to be known. 

Sufis seem to have divined, long ago, the 
existence of the two phases of the mind, 
now termed the subliminal and the 
supra-liminal minds. They knew the 
wonderful and unlimited powers of that 
mysterious part of the mind which underlies 
the substratum of consciousness. They had 
invented sure practical methods of freeing 
their minds from the confinement of discur¬ 
sive thought or self-consciousness, thereby 
developing their instinctive faculty, or 
Intuitive genius, to a wonderful extent. 
Every true Sufi was a roan of genius, 
who penetrated to the nature of things, 
not through s(>eculative thought alone, 
Itut by inward purification. 

I'hey had come to know, long before the 
advent of Berkeley, that the existence of 
the phenomenal world depends upon its 
knowledge, that the so-called objective 
World owes its being to the mind which 
perceives it. But they did not stop at the 
end of “the Principles of Human know- 
letlge,” they went much further. 

They say that the supra-liminal mind, 
which they term the limited Ego, is in¬ 
capable acquiring true: knowledge, for, 
‘he physical senses, which limit it, are 
nnable to perceive the reality or substance 


of any thing. The senses are fa|se glasses 
which show us mere phenomena®^realities 
concealed under the mask of time and 
place. We must cultivate the spiritual 
senses by subduing and stifling the 
physical ones, in other words, we should 
conquer our passions and appetiteSi reform 
our natures, and develope the emotion of 
love, which will finally carry us to the 
heart of things. 

To take up the thread of our discourse, 
nothing can be truelysaidto exist except 
mind. And mind is essentially one, whose 
substance or Ego is love. Now, love de¬ 
sires an object (beauty) which is love’s own 
‘self’. So, Love loves itself! But beauty 
desires self-display, it wishes to have a 
mirror in which it may contemplate itself. 
So the Ego willed and its mirror or symbol 
(human soul or the real Ego) came into 
existence. The Ego differentiated itself 
from its mirror, and numberless duplicates 
of the mirror, individual Egos, came into 
being. The last mentioned mirrors, though 
so far removed from their original, yet 
faithfully represented the Beauty, in other 
words the lover was, as yet, with the 
beloved. 

But the playful beauty has some other 
objects in view, she breaths upon the 
mirrors and an ominous dark cloud rises 
on their surfaces, gradually it condenses 
and has formed a thick coating on the 
glasses. They loose their transparency, and 
lo and behold ! the •Beauty’s” reflection 
has retreated and grown obscure, and 
given place to the reflection of the 
symbol itself; the human mind is limited 
by the consciousness of ‘self’. 

This reflection of ‘self’ in itself has 
changed the very quality of the glass. 
Where there was only one ‘being* reflected 
in It, now there are myriads. In other 
words the Divine ideas, which are called 
the symbols or manifestations of His attri¬ 
butes, and are the unchangeable substan¬ 
ces or realities of things, put on the dress 
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of phenomena, and appear In ever-changing 
form. Thus our matter and motion-come 
into existence. 

In this state of self-consciousness or 
vanity, unrealities assume the form of 
realities, while the reality is but dimly 
perceived. The more an Ego or mind is 
engrossed in itself, and seduced by the 
senses, the more it loses its spirituality or 
purity, and the farther it is removed 
from comprehending the truth. 

This retrograding motion ends in complete 
separation from the I’ruth. The angel once 
fallen, holds consultation with its satellites, 
the senses, who unanimously raise him 
to the supreme position, absolute sovereign¬ 
ty of the lower regions, the world of the 
senses. 

Thus, human reason or the limited ‘self,’ 
being considered all-sufBcient, was made the 
sole guide to the knowledge of Truth, 
and the result was confusion, perplexity 
and scepticism : a shameful failure. 

But doubt and unbelief is not the only 
outcome of self-consciousness. Whenever 
and wherever the senses gain the upper 
hand, they not only carry a man in a con¬ 
trary direction to the one pointed out by 
reason, but also in opposition to the one 
dictated by the spiritual part of the mind, 
called, moral nature or conscience. So, 
human-nature, self-consciousness or original 
sin divides us virtually from God, while 
the predominance of self-consciousness 
over conscience separates us actually from 
Him. This state of sinfulness, spiritual 
obscurity, or separation from the Truth, is 
the veritable Hell, the real Evil. It is 
a fatal malady of the soul whose only 
remedy is ‘repentance* i.e. ‘returning to the 
fruth.’ 

The account of the Genesis, as given in 
the Quran and the old Testament, is thus 
interpreted by the Sufis;— 

There was in the beginning one Being, self-existing, 
Infinite, indivisible, eternal, undefined, unnamed and 
unknown. It was a simple Ego without any self- 
consdousness, knowledge or .ittributes. Hence 
nothing can be said to be self-existent or eternal 
except God Himself. 

This Ego becoming self-conscious, know- 
let^e or destiny came into being. 

■Divine knowledge or the manifestation 
of His ‘Names* or attributes, brought the 
‘Fixed-Types* or .souls of natural objects 
into being. These souls or substances of 


things never change, though their outward 
coverings or phenomena, which alone are 
perceived by the senses, are undergoinj/ 
ince.^sant change. 

'rhe.se symbols of Divine knowledge or 
souls of natural objects, though once created, 
are eternal and imperishable. They were 
all pure and good in themselves, in their 
essence, though some of them became 
relatively evil afterwards.® For it was 
considered necessary by Divine wisdom 
that relative evil should be created as a 
shading or contrast to ‘good’ so that the 
latter may come into full prominence. For 
in order to manifest His attributes of justice 
and mercy, for instance, it was advisable 
to create vindictiveness and suffering. 

This world of ‘souls* or ‘attributes’ was 
the garden of Eden which was pronounced 
to be ‘good’ by its maker. 1'hen, the 
Supreme Being becoming conscious of His 
Ego with attributes, that universal cons¬ 
ciousness was epitomised and manifested 
in Human Ego or Adam. The latter became 
a symbol of ‘Being’ and ‘Non-being’: 
Divine Ego and non-Ego (attributes) com¬ 
bined ; the former being real and the latter 
(man-Ego) a delusion. 

Again, according to the same process, a 
reflexive copy or ‘negative’ was taken 
of the (male) soul, and Eve or the mother 
of mankind came into existence. The 
latter represented nature as the former 
did its Master; consequently love sprang 
up between the two, which is the reflection 
of the love that exists between nature and 
its author. 

These two pure and innocent spirits, who 
had seen only the bright side of the picture 
as yet, and were, yet ignorant of the nega¬ 
tive existence, in other words, who were 
up to this time, strangers to self-conscious¬ 
ness, were tempted by their nature to eat 
of the tree of knowledge, the result of 
which was self-consctousncss and consequent 
responsibility, with all the evils attending 
thereto. 

This self-consciousness produces the delu¬ 
sion of the phenomenal world which 

* By ‘relative evil' I mean that according to the Sulii' 
doctrines, Evil has no objective or independent 
existence. It is merely the absence of 'good', 
darkness is the absence of light. 8.11811, which 
is man’s own ‘nature’ or 'Ego', is simply the absence 
or forgetfulness of the refd Ego, God (godo.) 
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appears ever^changing, including; the man 
himself. For, self-consciousness is nothing 
but the limitation of the mind which causes 
the illusion of rime and Space. 

Hence the Sufi's work is doubly diffi¬ 
cult. He has not only to practise 
virtue and avoid vice or sin, but to 
exterminate the latter from its very,root. 
Human nature or sensuality, being an 
insurmountable barrier in the path of 
acquiring the knowledge of truth, he finds 
it necessary to vanquish, subdue or purify 
his nature thoroughly, before he can hope 
to gain his object. The other method is to 
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begin With love, which gradually replaces 
the unreal self with the real one, and thus 
^driving out concupiscence and vindictive 
passion, clears the way for the revelation 
of Truth: the ideal of goodness, beauty 
and purity. 

This emancipation from the bonds of 
sensuality or nature, and consequent 
realisation of one’s true Ego, which is 
termed ‘unitarianism’or ‘reducing to one,' 
is the most cherished object and coveted 
goal of Sufis, who believe in the possibility 
of its attainment. 

M. Ismail All 
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“There is no Indian problem, be it of popuhatlon, 
or ediuation, or labour, or substance, which it is not 
in the power of stalesman.ship to solve.”—l^ord 
Curzon. 

I. 

T he subject which has been exercising 
the minds of all and affecting directly 
the masses as well as the educated 
classes, is the question of the High Prices of 
food-stuffs or dearness of food. 'Fhe state 
of high prices has been prevailing in the 
I^residency of Madras at least for more 
ihan ten years and everybody has been 
speaking about it and feeling it silently 
without knowing clearly its causes. It was 
in the Congress of 1908, held at Madras, 
that the subject was seriously taken up 
and a Resolution passed requesting the 
Ciovernment to enquire into the question 
of high prices which vitally touched every 
human being of India. What the poor 
are suffering from and have been silently 
enduring can not be adequately describe. 
There are people who have seen the great 
famine of i866 and who say that even in 
those days such high prices never ruled in 
the market. Although there is no official 
declaration of famine in the country, yet it 
an admitted fact that the old normal and 
scarcity rates have been considerably 
exceeded j and even these do not coincide 
from decade to decade. 

"In the wo^s of the Trade Review', this serious 
‘is not entirely attributable to seasonal adversity, 

s 


though no complete solution of this mteresting 
economic problem has yet been propounded’” (The 
London Times, ‘On the Empire and India’.) 

Though the question was publicly 
raised in December, 1908, yet a long time 
has elapsed since then. It is only recently 
that the Government of India have settled the 
details of the enquiry into high prices and 
appointed an officer to undertake the statis¬ 
tical enquiry. The original proposal to 
appoint a committee has evidently been 
abandoned as more costly. How long a 
time the enquiry will take and after how 
many months the results will be published 
cannot be definitely stated. And how 
long thereafter adequate measures will 
be introduced is simply a question of 
further time. 

■ While the question is still undecided 
people are discussing about the causes In 
the press and outside of it. What the 
causes are at work actually nobody can 
at present say with any definiteness and 
certainty. Each believes them to be 
something outside of himself. Let us now 
proceed to examine some of the causies 
that result in high prices of food-stuffs 
and other things connected therewith. 

II. 

Some of the causes appear to be these:_’ 

{a) Export duty ,—The absence of adequate 
or no export duty makes the products be 
exported to foreign countries in abundance 
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in a raw state. Of late, some liquor is 
being extracted from rice and is consi¬ 
dered much cheaper than malt. So the 
foreign buyers largely export rice and are 
exporting rice from Burma and other parts* 
The consequence of it is the producers sell 
away the paddy before it is harvested. In 
1897 when there was famine in this 
Presidency, much of the Burma rice found 
its way Into Madras and enabled many a 
poor family to live from hand to mouth. 

“In spite of this export duty (4d. per cwt.) on an 
article which is by no means a monopoly, the demand 
continues to increase, and the export of rice from 
Burma has risen by steady and heavy increments from 
195,000 tons in 1903-04 to 979,000 tons in 1907-08.“ 
(Tne l..ondon Times, 'India and Empire’.) 

(6) Slow reduction of prices .—Merchants 
generally are very slow to reduce the 
prices of grains, etc., at prosperous times 
when once they are raised on account 
of^shortage or famine. There is scarcely 
any warning given to the public. The 
prices rise as suddenly as an eruption, but 
they do not go down as quickly even in 
better times. Inch by inch, if at all, they 
are lowered till the former normal rates 
are touched after the lapse of a considerable 
time. The reason is obvious, because it 
is more profitable to the merchant. But 
what can the consumers do against the 
whims and caprices of the dealers except 
submit ? 

fc) The Currency Policy .—Much has been 
written already on this part of the subject 
by abler hands and I do not propose to say 
more than what is necessary from the 
people’s point of view. The profits arising 
from the coining of rupees and nickel coins 
are utilised in some other directions, yet 
it cannot be denied that the currency policy 
is affecting the prices of all things. 

“There was a net profit from the mint of 66,58,76fj 
Rupees in the accounts for the period of i907'o8 and 
the budget estimate for 1909-10 is now Rs. 22,16,000. 
A fail of j^148ooo has taken place in mint revenue 
owing to the cessation of rupee coinage from new 
silver and the loss of seignorage thereon as well as to 
a large decrease in the coinage of bron2c.“ (From 
the Financial Statement). 

The value of the rupee is becoming day 
by day much depreciated. 

“As it (the Government) bought the silver at a 
price very much below the value attached to it when 
i^ued from the^mint, each rupee when coined showed 
a large profit. At first the whole profit was used to 
strengthen the gold reserve. But recently half the 


profit has been allocated to railway construction ” 
(The Statist, 29th May 1909). 

For what a rupee purchased some twenty 
years ago, double the amount or more has 
to be spent now. The goods are there but 
the purchasing power of the rupee is going 
down. A quarter of an anna in my younger 
days had as much, if not more purcin,. •• 
power, as an anna now. Again, if the 
rupee is broken into two and exchanged 
for the current coin of the realm, what in 
fact you get is about 9 or 10 annas worth. 
What become of the seven or six annas? 
But for the fact that the rupee bears 
the effigy of the King-Emperor, it is not a 
rupee’s worth ; in fact there is not i6 anna 
worth of silver in it. Necessarily the 
difference is reflected in the raising of the 
prices of all things. Either the (iovern- 
ment should put in more silver in the 
rupee to make it really worth a rupee, or 
devise some other means by which its 
purchasing power can be inflated. Other¬ 
wise, though you give a rupee in exchange 
for commodities you get nine or ten annas 
worth of goods only and if you want to 
get a rupee’s actual worth of goods you 
have to pay a rupee and a half or some¬ 
times more. In other words, the profits 
realised by the Government by the 
coining of the rupees are actually a deduc¬ 
tion from the purchasing power of the 
rupee and hence it tells upon the public at 
large and the poorest even who get a few 
annas a day as wages. It affects all alike 
just like salt. Though people may get 
iTjonthly a certain number of rupees, yet 
they find it hard to make both ends meet 
in consequence of this fluctuation. 

Again, there is no stability of relative- 
value between the gold and the silver, 
or there is no gold standard. In 1H99 
a sovereign was made by statute to be 
equivalent to Rs. 15/-. Now, it is not 
easy to obtain one for Rs. 15/*. To 
obtain stability and permanence in 
this matter the Government should 
introduce a gold currency in India and 
coin their own sovereigns and half- 
and quarter-sovereigns. Much of the 
prosperity and success of England depends 
upon the stability of its currency, whereas 
other countries, and the United States 
in particular, where silver currency ‘S 
prevalent, suffer much from the fluctuations 
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between the two metals. Again, the 
obligations of India are, in the main, in 
goUl. which means a larger number of 
rupees and a greater burden upon the 
Indian taxpayer. Taking the exchange to 
be stable at shilling per rupee silver, it 
ftbll be an interesting problem in arithmetic 
to work out how many millions or crores 
of rupees has the fluctuation in the rates 
between silver and gold, to account for 
during the last quarter of a century (1885— 
1899). 1 know as a matter of fact in the years 
1889-1890. a pound sterling was equivalent 
to about twenty rupees, or a shilling was 
pracricaily worth a rupee. The sum total 
of the fluctuations for the period, taking 
the obligations of Government and the 
exchange compensation allowance only 
into consideration, would be so enormous 
in silver currency, that it would be enough 
in itself to reduce the National debt of 
India very appreciably. Now so much 
waste of silver money is a direct result of 
India not having a gold standard. It is so 
to say an additional imposition upon the 
Indian taxpayer or producer. 

((/) Increase oj Population :—It is an 
undisputed fact^** that the population of 
India is increasing at the rate of 
about 155 percent, in a decade and more 
mouths are coming into existence for 
wliom it is getting difficult to find out 
{nod. People are also overcrowding the 
few available means of livelihood. 
And this is clearly perceptible in the 
•trerowding of towns, large or small, 
"hlch are attracting all sorts and condi¬ 
tions of people, while also at the places of 
production population is increasing. For 
instance, in Madras, every year there is an 
ever-increasing stream of population. As 
tliis subject trenches upon the question of 
emi|>ration, ! shall treat of it under a 
''pparate head below. 

In consequence of the above, it becomes 
elear that when trade is depressed, or when 
'^nrk runs low, many are left to shift for 
dieniselves as best as they can. Even on 
I’ht* days they work, in ordinary times, they 
a minimum of wages, which are found 
'juiio inadequate to keep them in any 
decency. Overcrowding has also the further 

I,* Ibis is not true. Sec our note on the subject in 
"umber.—Ed..- M. R. 
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tendency to lower the wages and to under¬ 
selling resulting in slow starvation. 

Now, in all these, one aspect of the 
questic#ti should never be forgotten. The 
Hindu joint family system has its advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages. At times of stress 
like the present through which we are 
passing now, the bread-winner or winners 
have to support several persons and give 
education, whatever it is, to the children. In 
such cases it is no wonder that the family 
as a whole has to stint and live within 
the narrowest limits. Beyond the neces¬ 
saries of life a man of some position and 
standing has to meet so many demands that 
it is becoming, for one reason or another, 
extremely difficult to find the where¬ 
withal to meet all claims. It is no wonder 
that he is sometimes on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

"The British Raj has stopped all intestine wars, 
has made life and property secure, and therefore has 
brought about an extraordinary increase of popula¬ 
tion.* It has done much to develop the resources of the 
country. It has done a little to enable the public to 
avail themselves of what it has done. But when 
everything is said, and when we have tired ourselves 
out in lauding our own achievements in India, the 
f.aci remain.^ that the Indian people are miserably 
poor." (The S/a/is/, 29lh May 1909). 

(c) The standard 0/ living .—It will be 
admitted on all hands without much 
argument that there has been a general 
ri.se in the standard of living all round. 
It has advanced much during the last fifty 
years in the City of Madras and other 
larger towns, which is reflected inside the 
country. We have advanced in almost 
everything -in the variety of dress, in the 
variety and complexity of our tastes, in the 
necessaries of life and even in luxuries. 
Dewan Bahadur Srinivassa Haghava Iyen¬ 
gar writing in 1892 in his “Forty years* 
Progress”, says, pages 66—8,— 

"The rise in the standard of livit^ is sometimes 
very erroneously attributed to the diffusion of habits 

of extravagance.The slow ri.se itt the standard 

of living, such as has been observable of late years, 
cannot w the result of formation of habits of extra- 

Vcigance.Though the standard of living among 

the higher and middle clas.ses in this country has 
risen, it is as yet nothing like what it Is it» European 
countries, and it ought to rise much higher if India is 
to attain to the same rank as European nations in 
industrial development." 

It is all very good to condemn the 

» This is not at all true. See our note on this 
subject in this number.—Ed., M. R. 
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modern tendencies and require us all to 
go to the simple life of our ances't'dn when 
they used the coarsest of cloths and of food. 
But various considerations in slow degrees 
have tended to this state of things ■■•such 
as contact with the west or western 
methods, ideas and tastes and the easy 
access to many of the luxuries. For 
instance, some years ago to get soda and 
ice tvas an extravagant luxury for ordinary 
people. Now it is a common thing to be 
seen in every petty bazaar all round 
Madras and even inland. Now it is no 
doubt easy to cry “back to the woods,” but 
it is difficult to follow. 

Hence the whole argument comes to this. 
In the majority of cases we have advanced 
all round. What at one time were 
considered to be luxuries have become 
necessaries almost now. In other words, 
our standard of living has increased greatly 
without much material improvement in 
other respects. 

III. 

All the above causes or most of them 
together with others affect other commo¬ 
dities as well. In other words, all these 
combine to make living now-a-days a 
difficult art. I cannot do better here than 
quote from a telegram published in the 
Madras Times of the i8th June, 1909, from 
its Calcutta correspondent— 

“The permanent clerical staff of the Original Side 
of the High Court have, through the Registrar, 
Original Side, submitted a memorial to Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, the Chief Justice of Bengal, asking his lord- 
ship to take such steps as would alleviate the despi¬ 
cable and wretched condition of ‘your unfortunate 
memorialists.* The memorial went on to state that 
the salaries on the Original Side of the court were 
fixed according to the standard of living at the time 
-of the establishment of the High Court. The cost 
of living in Calcutta and its suburbs had since then 
gone up by over a hundred per cent, and was daily 
going up, and this coupled with the high rents for 
houses had driven most of them, and specially those 
with families to support, into debt and poverty.’* 

The above remarks equally apply to any 
part of India. 

Thus then we are now passing through 
a most critical period of our existence when 
our demands are great but our income small. 
The same remark equally applies to the offi¬ 
cial as well as to the non-official whether in 
trade or other walk of life. Existence itself, 
in short, is becoming difficult in India. It is 
easy to cry oneself hoarse “back to the 


woods", but it has become impossible to go 
backwards. The result appears to be that 
the administration of the country and the 
conditions under which we live have to 
be overhauled to suit the varying conditions 
of the day. 

IV. 

AOUtTERATION. 

This subject has not received much 
consideration at the hands of the authori¬ 
ties, whether of the Municipalities or of the 
Government. No adequate steps are taken 
to bring to book those persons who trade 
in duplicity and chicanery. For instance, 
we are now having the worst kind of ghee 
which is oil in other words, and anybody 
using it to any extent cannot but feel 
unhealthy very soon. Even the oil is not 
pure. Gram, pulse and other kinds of grain 
are also adulterated in the sense that every 
measure of it contains a certain percentage 
of sand or other thing. In fact, if a man 
buys, say, 8 measure^ of a particular thing, 
he gets on examination and winnowing 
seven measures or thereabouts; and taken 
with the undue depreciation of the rupee, 
I need hardly say what he actually gets 
for his rupee's worth. T'he arm of the law, 
as it stands, is strong enough to set this 
right, but in the City no serious attempts 
have yet been made to reach the offender. 
I he Corporation of Madras can be expected 
to move in the matter and a proposition 
to that effect was, in fact, broug'it 
forward recently, but unfortunately it 
was not carried. Not only are we having 
highly-priced things now, but also such as 
are not fit for human consumption. The 
money so spent becomes wasted practically, 
or a heavy doctor’s bill is Incurred; and 
it is not an easy matter to get rupees for the 
asking in these days. If only some system¬ 
atic efforts be made in this direction, it will 
be a boon to the people and will go far 
towards improving the general health of the 
population. 

V. 

Emigration. 

The argument developed in the previous 
pages has so far vindicated the necessity for 
emigration.* India has no place or colonies 
to which people can easily resent kttd live 

* See our "notes” in this number.—Ed., M. R. 
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un<ier practically the same conditions as 
here in peace* amity and concord there 
doing their routine of business daily. Much 
of the prosperity of Britain depends upon 
her population being able to go and settle 
elsewhere. The British Isles—tight as they 
are—with a population something like that 
of the Madras Presidency, find it difficult 
to accommodate all those that are born 
there. Supposing for a moment, the people 
had to live together from generation to 
generation in the san^e place like the Hindus, 
the country would be suffering from an 
excessive population, or artificial checks 
would have to be resorted to as in France. 
Thujf the necessity for colonies arose at a 
verv early date in the history of England 
for the overflow population. And since 
then a regular stream of emigration 
has been kept up from the mother country 
to the several colonies all round the globe. 
With the enterprise, pluck and genius of the 
British nation they sOon founded colonies 
easily all over the world. Apart from this. 
Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen find 
easy access to any part of the world where 
they are respected and treated with courtesy. 
Thus in both ways, a Britisher who finds 
it hard to live at home goes wherever he 
likes, makes a name and returns home if 
necessary. 

With regard to India nothing of the kind 
can be said: and with the Hindu joint 
family system practically making all to live 
together at or about the same place, and with 
the system of early marriages an increase 
of population*^ is inevitable. In the Western 
nations a generation is computed at thirty 
years but in India, so far as 1 have seen, a 
century means jour generations. That shows 
clearly the rapidity with which people here 
increase and multiply. 

“In countries in which people have veiy few wants 
and can live cheaply* the population increases up to 
tlie limits of bare subsistence, and when a failure of 
reasons or other causes diminish in the least degree 
their re.sources, they are deprived of food and die off 
in large numbers," (Page 168 of ‘Forty years’ 
Progress’). 

The question is how to find an outlet 
for this excessive population. Emigration 
can solve the difficulty to a very great 
extent. 

Now, after the embliafement of the 

• See our ‘'Holes’^ in this number,—Ed.* M.R. 
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British colonies, some Indians are being 
taken there from India to develop the 
country more as Indentured coolies than 
as |ree citizens. Indians are to be fouhd 
therefore in almost, every British colony, 
but they are only coolies and work-men 
and are mere wage'earners not settlers. 
Many of these return to India and give 
very glowing accounts of those countries 
which induce many a straggler to resort 
to those places, but only as coolies. So, 
in the ordinary parlance, an Indian how¬ 
ever intelligent and industrious and 
enterprising he may be, is only treated 
as on a par with a navvy. The appellation 
is anything but pleasant to a self-respect¬ 
ing man. 

Let us look now nearer home—South 
Africa. The columns of newspapers have 
been full of the struggles between the few 
Indian settlers and the colonists and even 
educated men like Mr. Ghandi receive no 
better treatment at the hands of the 
colonists than an ordinary cooly. Where 
is the encouragement shown to the Indian 
emigrating in large numbers ? 

VI. 

In this connection it must be admitted 
with gratitude that our late Governo.r 
Lord Ampthill is doing much in the 
Press and in Parliament to get the 
barest justice possible to Indians who arc 
the king’s equal subjects like the colonists. 
What does he say about Ind'a when speak¬ 
ing of an Indian flag : — 

“—Surely this is strange seeing that but for India 
there would be no Empire. It is the position of India 
which gives to the Ki«»g of England the title of 
Emperor: without India the Empire could not have 
been established and without India the Empire would 
fall to pieces. India represents one-fifth 01 the entire 
human race: India Is our best customer: it is for 
the sake of India that we occupy Egypt: it was in 
India’s interest that we first hoisted the Union Jack 
in South Africa . ” {The Madras 9th June, 

190Q). 

While then the retention of India is so 
vital, what treatment do we, as a nation 
or nations, receive from those colonists? 
Have they anything to say against us? 

Let us now turn to what the London 
Times says on the 34th Miy, 1909, in its 
Umpire issue about “India and the 
Empire.” 

"It is greatly to be regretted tlral the Indians who 
have found their way to the sttlF-goveniing colptilbs 
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arc not drawn from the better and finer raciWfc^f the 
Indian Continent, and from the point of vi^ of 
the Empire, it is urgently necessary that the Colonies 
should be acquainted with the real facts of India 
and the Indians. During the Boer war, when the 
fortunes of the Empire were at a low ebb, the loyalty 
and sympathy of India wei e not out-done by any of 
the Colonies. India was denuded of her garrison, 
and the country remained tranquil. The Indian 
Chiefs offered their troops, their money, and their 
personal senices. These could not be accepted, but 
horses and Indian followers were sent to South Africa, 
where the latter acquitted themselves well and bravely, 
India now waking as some think, from the slumber of 
ages, wants ideals, and the ideal which would satisfy 
the oriental imagination and appeal to the self-respect 
of the Chiefs and the manly races of the great 
dependency, would be the consciousness iliat India 
was helping the Empire, and fighting for the King- 
Emperor.” Madras Times, 17th June IQ09). 

The Indian wants no special or better 
treatment, but an equal one with the rest 
of the Colonists. That is now beitjg 
denied to him. Why? The Madras Times, 
not at all a pro-Indian paper, in its issue 
of the 26lh May 1909, puts in a nut-shell 
the whole situation in these words:— 

“Nevertheless such considerations are no excuse 
for the harshness, not to say duplicity, with which 
Indians have been treated by the Boer Colonies: and 
it is an admitted fact th.T.1 it is their virtues and not 
their vices which have made the Indians unwelconte 
in a countr)' where the whiteman wants to engage 
in petty trades and industries. The opposition to 
the Indians has its root in trade rivalries, and the 
question of colour has been only introduced by an 
after-thought as a ready means of cementing White 
opposition to a coloured race.” 

So then, the whole opposition resolves 
itself into a question of colour and nothing 
more. And because those that go to South 
.Africa are thrifty in their habits, enterprising 
within their means and virtuous otherwise, 
the white settlers want to get rid of 
them by hook or by crook. The Indian was 
needed to develop the country and after 
that was done they do not want him any 
more. 

The struggle has been going on for 
several years and has assumed a very acute 
form, ft has not yet seen anv final solution. 

VII. 

Some years ago, I do not know how 
many' exactly, a remarkable paper was 
read in England by Sir Lepel Griffin as a 
solution of the difficulty. Much discussion 
arose on the subject, but his suggestion was 
not seriously considered. It is now almost 
practically shelved. His idea was to set 
apart a large tract of country in South 


Africa as a colony of India to which the 
overflow population of India could easily 
go and live under practically the same 
conditions as they did in India. The whole 
country was, as far as possible, to be 
governed, manned and developed by the 
Indians. It was to be ruled something like 
an Indian State or Province where the 
Indians could settle and prosper. 

If his proposal had been seriously taken 
up the present keen conflict that exists 
between the Indians and the South African¬ 
ders would, to a great extent, have been 
obviated. That would have enabled the 
“better and finer races of the Indian Empire” 
to go and settle together with the educated 
classes to direct the administration of affairs 
there. Such a tract of country, I doubt not, 
would flourish ’mmensely and would 
increase in material prosperity and content¬ 
ment of the people. It would be on a equal 
footing with any other self-governing 
Colony in South Africa and with the Hindu 
with his habits of thrift and other qualities 
and characterisites such a country would 
improve in wealth and become peopled very 
soon. Thus an outlet al.so would be avail¬ 
able for many of the educated, who,as a class, 
have come in for a good deal of abuse at the 
hands of any and every man. Under such 
conditions the Indian would readily 
emigrate and here too there would he 
standing room and sufficient food for the 
rest. The tract of country, whatever it is, 
must be sufficiently large and as far as 
possible similar in climate to that of India. 
Such a'piece of land could be had in Africa 
and with the supervision of the British, 
manned by Indians, it is bound to rise into 
importance in the course of a generation. 
Thus, all the darkest recesses of the 
‘unknown’ Continent can be peopled. 

British statesmen would have to resort 
to some such means sooner or later with the 
view of avoiding the conflict writh the other 
Colonists and secondly of finding an outlet 
for the excess of population. Otherwise, 
serious complications would arise notwith¬ 
standing all the efforts and resources of the 

Government of India, and the people who 

are now poor would become poorer still so 

much 80 that at the merest touch of famine 
or drought, millions and millions would 
die off. 

P. CllINNASWAMI CHtETTt, 
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II. 

S to the general character of the 
Jagirdars of those days, Mr. Cuthbert- 
sort, then Collector of Zilla Uamgarh, 
submitted in the year 1826 a report to 
Government in which he observed,— 

"The Jajjirdars (wllh few exceptions) h.'ive always 

beeft considered a turbulent description of people. 

. .. The half-deserted villages, which one frequently 
meets with evince the oppressive conduct of these 
people as land-holders". 

The number of these jagirdars amounted 
in 185b to about six hundred, “who hold 
each from a portion of a village to 150 
villages” as we learn from a Memorandum 
by the Principal Assistant Captain Davies. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that in the 
year 1820 the ferment of unrest that had 
been so long seething all over the country, 
again burst forth in open revolt. The 
leaders of this revolt were two Mundas 
named Rugdeo or Roodan (Rudu, according 
to Colonel Dalton) and Konta (Kantoo 
according to Colonel Dalton). The Mundas 
still preserve the memory of the admirable 
skill in archery that Rugdeo possessed. His 
arrows, it is said, were ea.ch two cubits and 
a half in length, and he could ply these 
arrows while leaping backwards at a 
vehement stride. 

The immediate cause of the insurrection 
was however rather curious. In the year 
1819, there was a great drought in the 
Pargana of Tamar, and the Mundas with 
their universal belief in witch-craft assem¬ 
bled to discover who the witch was that 
caused the calamity. The ‘arrow-shooting 
test’ pointed to one Treebhooban Manjhi 
as the miscreant. 'Phe Manjhi, however, 
managed to escape, but one of his sons 
was murdered, and his house and village 
burnt. Once the vials of the Munda’s pent- 
up wrath against the Sads was tapped, it 
burst out with destructive fury. A crusade 
against the alien iiccadars was proclaimed. 
The insurrection spfead from town to 
village, and from village to hamlet. And 


at length, military operations on an ex¬ 
tensive scale had to be undertaken to put 
down the revolt. It took Major Rough- 
sedge with the Ramghur Battalion several 
months to quell the insurrection and restore 
tranquillity. Roodan and Konta were at 
length arrested and ended their lives in 
prison. 

But this seeming tranquillity was nothing 
more than a temporary lull. The horrors 
of the insurrection of i8io were still green 
in the memory of the authorities, when 
towards the close of the year 1831, another 
outbreak vastly more formidable in its 
magnitude, convulsed the entire length and 
breadth of the coun ry. This was, in the 
words of Colonel Dalton, but the “bursting 
of a fire that had long been smouldering”. 
The principal leaders of this revolt hailed 
from Porahat in the adjoining District of 
Singbhum, and were named 'I'opa Suyu, 
Binrai, Kanda Pator, and Kate Sardar. 
Sing Rai Manki, Doonda Munda and others 
of Sonepur Pargana with hordes of follow¬ 
ers joined the insurgents. Between three 
to four thousand Mundas and Hos assem¬ 
bled at the Sadom Gootoo Pahar. Among 
other leaders may be mentioned Samad 
Manki, Rara Munda, Mathura Munda and 
Ganga Manki. The immediate cause of 
the revolt in Sonepur was the grants 
made by the Maharaja’s brother of a 
number of villages in Pargana Sonepur over 
the heads of the Mankis and the Mundas, 
to certain Mohamedans, Sikhs, and Hindus. 
Twelve such villages belonging to Sing 
Rai Manki and Mohan Manki, proprietors 
of Silgaon and eleven other villages, had 
been granted to some Sikhs, and, as Colonel 
Dalton says, “not only was the Manki 
dispossessed but two of his sisters were 
seduced or ravished by those hated foreign¬ 
ers”.**^ Village Chalom a.nd eleven other 

* In the recorded depositten of Byjonath Manki 
before the then Magistrate of Sherghatty, nn the 
presence of Mr. Commissioner I^mbert, we read that 
the daughters of Sir»g Rai Manki were kept in concu¬ 
binage by the Sikhs. 
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villages belonging to Byjonath^ Manki 
were given to one Hossein Khan *kn«J the 
Manki vvas not'only reduced to destitution 
but on a laise firetexi taken to the Da toga 
of Gobindpur and sent in irons to 
Sherghatty. 

At a large gatluiiiig of the Mundas 
convened at vili.-igi- Lankah in Pargana 
Tatnar, it was unanimously decided that 
the- injuries inflicted and the indignities 
heaped up on the Mundas were past all 
bearing and that they had no alternative 
but to “burn, plunder, murder and eat” 
their oppressors. 

On the 20th December, 1831, a group of 
villages of the Sanrigaon Patti that had 
been farmed out to two Sikhs named Hari 
Sing and Dayal Sing, were robbed, burnt 
and devastated. On the 25th December, 

1831, a number of villages leased out to 
Kali Khan and Saifullah Khan were 
plundered and burnt, and a servant of the 
Thikadar was burnt alive. A plundering 
incursion was made on the 2nd January, 

1832, into village Kamrang which had been 
farmed out to one Muhamed Ali Naik. 
The next day another village, Gingira in 
Pargana Sonepur, which had been granted 
to one Jafar Ali Khan was reduced to ashes 
and ten inmates of his house, including a 
Munda woman he had seduced, were burnt 
to death. The Porahat Mundas had a 
special grievance of their own against this 
infamous Jafar Ali Khan. This Jafar .Mi 
Turuk (as he is called by the Mundas), it is 
said, used to buy iron in large quantities 
from the Murhu Bazar for exportation. 
And the Munda women from Porahat side 
who came to sell most of this iron com- 
plained on their return home, to their 

'■ leaders or sardars, that the Turuk used 
forcibly to take away all their iron and 
indignantly throw into their baskets only 
two pice for each seer of iron taken, 
although the women would protest that the 
iron was worth considerably more. The 
spirit of insurrection spread like wild-fire 
from one end of the country to the other. 
The Draons joined the Mundas and the Hos 
in their attempts at destroying the 
nr Hindus and the “Dikus” or foreign land¬ 
lords. ' “In every Paragana”, says Colonel 
Daltbh,“the villages in which Sags (Hindus) 
resided were destroyed and all Dskas 
(foreigners) who fell into the hands of the 


insurgents were murdered. The Zemindars 
of Rahe, Bundu, Tamar, and Barwa, 
though neither Sads nor Dikut, narrowly 
^aped with their lives, whwi those 
places were all sacked and destroyed”. 
When the Nazir of the Sherghatty Court 
came up and proclaimed that if the Kols 
would desist from their ci^ipaign of rapine 
and bloodshed, they would get back all 
their lands, the insurgents indignantly 
replied that they would obey none but the 
Maharaja alone and would not leave a 
single foreigner alive in Nagpur. And tor 
a time the iiiiiirgents had all their own 
way. The Nazir’s indiscretion in arresjing 
Byjonath Manki, one of the most influential 
men amongst the Mundas, and sending him 
in chains to Head Quarters, appears to have 
aggravated the situation. In an Official 
Report from the then Acting Magistrate, 
Mr. R. Kean, made iii January, 1832, %ve 
read, “The insurgents are stated variously 
to amount to from 1,000 to t,200 men, but 
they will in all probability have increased 
by the time your force will have reached 
them; they are possessed of no arms, but 
bows, and arrows and axes, in the use of 
which they are exceedingly expert, and 
they further possess the advantage of 
fastnesses of the hills to which they retire, 
and to dislodge them is a task of great 
difficulty.” The apprehensions of Mr. 
Kean were soon realized and the number of 
insurgents went on swelling with a fearful 
rapidity. On the 14th of February, 1832, 
Captain Impey, who arrived with five 
companies of Sepoys, attacked the insur¬ 
gents at viltage Silfagaon and killed Bhagat 
Sing, one of the Munda leaders. Seven 
sons of Bhagat Sing and rco followers of 
his are said to have been filled in the 
action. A number of Munda villages were 
burnt down by the troops. But the Larkas 
and the Mundas remained as undaunted as 
before. 

The Mundas triumphantly narrate how a 
captain who had come from Calcutta 
with British soldiers and encamped at 
village Selda in Pargana Sonepur proved a 
sorry match for the resourceful Tarka Hos. 
The Larkas, it is said, would retrain in 
hiding in jungly recesses during the day 
and would come Out at nightfall arid shoot 
at the British soldiers from behind when the 
latter would return tb their encamproeftts 
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after a day’s futile search. And in this 
way, it is said, all the British soldiers 
were killed one after another, till at length 
the Captain had to go back with the 
severed heads of his soldiers. The Mundas 
still commemorate in their songs the 
victories of theLarkas in their struggles with 
the British troops. 

The following is an instance of such 


songs. 


(Jadur) 

Telengako jamanjana 
Piihoiiria parganare, 
Larakako hundingjan 
Goa Balangare. 

Mare Hoko tupuingjan 
Jikil.'ila pirire. 

Marc; Moko mapajan 

Ich.iluirang Oombaghairc. 


Telengako harnlingjan. 

Jikilala pirire, 

Larakako c^arijan, 

Ichahurang Dombaghaire. 


(Translation). 

Within Pifhonria hounds, 

‘I'he soldiers mustered strong. 

H .'.i-.. I saw 
II.arkas throng. 

At Jikilata then 

The Larkas' arrows flew. 

At Dombaghat Ich' rung, 

Their foes the Hos shot through. 
Ah! then, on Jik'lala held 
The soldiers vanquish'd l.iy. 

At Dombghat Icli’rung^ 

The Larkas won the day. 


It was not til! March 1832, nor without 
some loss of lives on the part of the British, 
that Captain (afteiwards Sir Thomas) 
■ isinNon, with the collective help of all 
available forces, succeeded in bringing back 
order. Many are the stories that the 
Mundas still relate about Alkisun Saheb, 
the name by which they remember Captain 
\^;!kinson. The Captain is said to have 
encamped at Tamar and there cultivated 
the acquaintance and friendship of the 
Mundas, and learnt their language. The 
chiefs of Tamar and Bundu—who, the 
Mundas maintain, were originally of 
Munda extraction,—theMankisof Tarai, of 
Sargaonpatti, Gorapatti, Chalompatti and 
Kulipiripatti, were all summoned by the 
Captain and they as well as the Nagbansi 
Maharaja who went to the Captain’s camp 
pay his respects were all enjoined to keep 
°t*t the Larka Hos from the Maharaja’s 
"^lultiions. The Rautias of Sundari, 
^kunti, Thorpa, Bamni and other places 
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who attended Alkisun Saheb’s durbar were 
honoured with the title of Baraiks and 
directed to help the Nagbansi Raja and 
the Kompat Mundas to keep out the Larkas 
from the realm. From Tamar, the Captain, 
it is said, went to Selda and thence to 
Porahat where he managed to make friends 
with the four Larka Sardars—Suyu, Binrai, 
Pator and Kate. Sonu Khanda Pator became 
a great friend of the British Govern|nent, and 
it was through him that Dasai Manki, one 
of the rebels of Kochangpir in Kolhan, was 
captured in 1836. Of some of the more un¬ 
yielding sardars it is said, that while they 
were enjoying themselves at a dinner party 
a number of British soldiers suddenly came 
up and arrested them and took them in 
chains to Calcutta. And thus the Larkas 
were finally subdued. The memory of the 
capture of the Sardars is preserved in the 
following short song one occasionally hears 
in the southern parts of the Ranchi 
District : — 

Hohore Binji Rai saredar, 

Hort' berime kandai. 

Here hakimke hajurc 
Hore berime kandai. 

(Translation). 

Alas ! for thee, C) Binji Rai, 

Alas thou weepest in chains ! 

Alas ! in presence of Hakim high, 

Alas ! thou weepest in chains. 

Thus ended this insurrection or rather 
‘Jacquerie’, as a writer in the Calcutta 
Rmiew for July 1869® calls it. As the 
same writer remarks, “it scarcely deserves 
the name of an insurrection when a bod)' 
of men, goaded by the apparent want of 
redress, ro.se not against Government but 
against the Zemindars, seeking the wild 
justice of revenge.” That this was so is abun¬ 
dantly borne out by more than one author¬ 
itative contemporary account. Thus, we 
read in a Report, dated ‘Camp Chota 
Nagpore, 1832’, by Major Sutherland,Private 
Secretary to the Vice President in Council, 
that the land-tax which had been increased 
three-fold in a few years was one ground 
of dissatisfaction, the insurgents insisting 
on an assessment of not more than eight 
annas on each plough. We are also told 
that seven taxes were extremely obnoxious, 
in consequence of which the insurgents,, 
it is said, used to inflict seven cuts on 
such of their oppressors as they could lay 

• P. 143. 
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their hands on, one cut lor . jsach tax» 
namely, —“batta” or “exchange”-cbinpensa- 
tion for changing copper into silver,—an 
excUe>tax on spirits, a proposed tax on 
opium which Government proposed to 
cultivate,—village “Salamis”—forced labor 
on the roads, fines for supposed or real 
crimes,—and postal taxes on villages 
(dak masohara). 

Major Sutherland continues :— 

'‘The hatred of the ‘Kols' seems to have been 
excited by the conduct of the Hindu and Mohamedan 
inhabitants of their country, whom they call 'Sud’ 
or foreigners, in a degree hardly inferior to that 
which they felt towards our Pdicc and Tax-gatherers. 
The Mohamadens were mostly the farmers or 
Thikadars of the villages which had been resumed by 
the Raja or his chiefs, or which were mortgaged to 
others ; the original possessors rented land which was 
formerly their own from this farmer, &c., and the 
'Routeas and Kols' bore that sort of hatred to him 
which the Irishman bears to the interloper who gets 
possession of his hut and crop. The Hindus were 
mostly traders and money-lenders. I.ong stories are 
told of the enormous profits made by the former and 
of the usurious interest levied by the latter (money¬ 
lender), with the impossibility of the simple Kol ever 
getting out of the clutches of either, backed as they 
were by our Police and Adalat. The vengeance which 
he sought and inflicted on all is but too apparent at 
such towns as Choreah, Chutia, Burkagur and others 
of that detcription, where the foreigners principally 
resided. The sight most humiliating to our Govern¬ 
ment that I have ever witnessed, was such of the 
inhabitants of these places as had returned, standing 
with their children in the midst of this scene of 
desolation, with occasionally an old man or woman 
whose infirmities had prevented their accompanying 
the rest in their flight, and who, by the savages who 
had risen to desolate their houses and ravage their 
fields, had been tortured or burnt to the verge of 
death,—all calling in one loud voice for redress of the 
grievances they had suffered, and in reproaches on 
our Government for having left them unprotected. 
They were told not in scorn, that their Kaja should 
have protected them, and they replied significantly 
enougn, we had a '^Raja",—(meaning, the ancient 
Munda Rajah).” 

Again, Mr. Blunt who was at the time 
(1832) a Member of the Govwnor-Gencrars 
Council, and had been previously (1805) 
located in the District, in his very able 
Minutes on the causes of the insurrection 
of 1832, says:— 

am decidedly of opinion, that the insurrection 
(m^nated in the dispossessiem of the Mankis and 
Mundas fd ^imiepur, Tamar. Sillee, Bnndu, and 
the adjacent Pcrgawiahs from tneir hereditary lands, 
countenanced, if not instigated by some influential 
person or persons in the DistricL To restore and 
permanently smrure tranquillity die same measures 
must, ! think, he adopted for reinstating the 
diury preprietors who nave been dispossessed from 
their'lands in Cluxanagpur... 
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'i am clearly of opinion that the system of Civil 
Administration, which may be well calculated lo 
protect the rights, and to promote happiness of 
the people in our Regulation Provincesj cannot with 
tike advantage or safety, be extended io the jungle 
Estates: and that, for many years to come, the 
extension of our laws and m the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Courts of Justice Into suct tracts will be 
both premature and injurious, both to the peace of 
the country and to the welfare of the people; and 1 
think a serious error was committed iii introducing 
our Regulations into Chotonagpur, or In attempting 
to create a revenue from taxes to be levied from 
subjects so uncivilised and so poor. U is worthy of 
remark that the insurrection which occured in 
Polamow in 1817-18 was produced by the illegal or 
fraudulent dispossession of the hct-dlMfy p-'- ■ 
of some of the jagir lands in that lh*rgunr.kl> .s t; . 
Tamar, Silee Baranda and Boondoo, in^ which 
quarter the insurrection in Chotonagpur commenced 
most erf the hereditary proprietors, possessed of their 
lands, which have been transferred in farm to 
foreigners [theekadars and mahajuns) whose expulsion 
and destruction appears to have been a primary- 
object of the insurgents. It further appears that 
the most grievous oppression and exactions have 
long been practised iW the native officers of Govern¬ 
ment, especially the Police Darogas, which alone, 
amidst a |>eople so poor, might well account for any 
general feeling of discontent.” 

Mr. Blunt thus concludes his very, interest¬ 
ing and instructive minutes :— 

“To secure the future peace of the disturbed 
Pergunnahs, the first measure necessary appears to 
me to be the restoration of the Mankis and Mundas 
to their hereditary possessions ^ and then subjecting 
the police establishments lo the most vigilant 
control.” 

The quelling of this insurrection ushered 
in a new epoch in the administration of the 
country. The ordinary Regulations that 
had hitherto been in force in the district 
were withdrawn from it. And by a new 
legislative enactment, Regulation XllI of 
1833, the parts of the country known as 
Chotanagpur Proper, Palamau,; Kuruck- 
deha,Ramgarh,and Koonda,were separated 
from the old district of Ramgarh, and 
together with the Jungle Mchals and the 
dependent tributary Mehals, were formed 
into a ‘Non-Regulation’ Province and 
called the South-western Frontier Agency. 
By S. 3 of the New Regulation, the new 
Agency was withdrawn from the operation 
of the general Regulations. The system of 
Zemiadary Police was introduced. 

Captain Wilkinson was appointed the 
first Agent to the Governor-General. 
By way conciliating the Mtindas and 
Mankis of the Pnneb Peigonnas and 
Mankl Patti, he granted than confirmatory 
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pattaSf con^rming their titles anxl fix¬ 
ing the i«nt for ever. Hazareebagh, 
Manbhum; and later on, Singbbum, 
formed Bubordtnate districts of the 
/Agency, and were each administered by 
a Principal Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-Generah The Agent had his 
head-quarters originally at Lohardaga. 
Civil justice was Administered by Munsiffs 
and by a Principal Sudder Amin stationed 
at Golah. Later on, in the year 1840, 
the administrative head-quarters were 
transferred from Lohardaga to Kishanpur, 
then an insignificant village which covered 
that part of the present town of Ranchi, 
on ^icli the old Jail buildings stood, 
and which is now occupied by the Execu¬ 
tive Kngineer’s office-building. In a 
letter, dated the 25th December, 1845, the 
Ciovernor-OeneraPs ‘Agent thus describes 
the duties of his own office and that of the 
Deputy Commisioner: — 

“The Agent and Commisioner has iho superiniend- 
l'uco of every department, is Superintendent of 
Police and performs all political and revenue duties, 
;mcl some Civil in the three Regulation i>i,slricts 
(Police cases, such as dismissal and fine, excepted). 
All the Civil cases, excepting those involving 
succession in large Zemindaries, and those between 
the Estates are with the Agent,. Formerly appeals 
from the decisions of Principal Sudder Ameens in 
( ivil suits were heard by tne Principal Assistants, 
now they are heard by the Deputy Commisioner.'' 

These changes in the admlnstration, 
though an improvement on the system 
that preceded it,® do not, however appear 
to have done much to ameliorate the 
condition of the aborigines of the country. 
As one account says, 

“From this time the fight between the two races, 
the Hindus and the aborigines in Chutta Nagpur 
look another form, that of calling in the aid of the 
Police and the Court of laws, an arena on which the 
Hindus soon became the masters of the field; for 
the Police were chiefly men of Bchar, the same 
Province the Zemindars had originally come from 
and in the Courts their own language Hindi was 
spoken, besides their having more intellectual power 
and pecuniary means than the Kols. The latter 
almost accustomed alteady to the position of a down¬ 
trodden and half-enslaved race received a severe 

• Hitherto the officer in command of Ramgarh 
Battalion acted also as the Govemor-Gcneral’s ^ent 
for the South Western Frontier Province. Thus 
Major E. Roughsedge. who wAs appointed in 1817, 
was succeedeo in 1822 by Ivieutenant Colonel W. 
R. Gilbert and he in his turn was succeeded by Major 
W. G. MUckensie in 1828. Major Macketute was 
>^uccecded in 1830 by Capuun Wilkinson. 
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shock from the mighty grip of English Militia and 
la\ pro!»trare at me feet of their Zemindars and 
Thikadars." ’ 

As Colonel Dalton says;— 

'Ht often happened that the unfortunate Kol, who 
with difficulty made his way to the far off statioRt 
found the tables turned on him when he got there. 
A posse of witnesses in the pay of the opposite paity 
were already on the spot, prepared to prove ‘that he 
had n(X only no rights to the land, but was a turbulent 
rebel besides." 

A writer in the Calcutta Review of July 
1869, thus graphically describes the situa¬ 
tion 

“When the oppressor wants a horse, the Kol must 
pay ; when he desires a palki, the Kols have to pay, 
and afterwards to bear him therein. They must pay 
for his musicians, for his miichcows, for his jton. 
Does some one die in his house ? he taxes them ; ts a 
child horn ? again a tax; is there a marriage or poojat 
a lax.* Is the Thikadar found guilty at Cutchary 
and sentenced to be punished ? the Kol must pay 
the fine. Or does a death occur in the house of tKe 
Kol? The poor man must pay fine. Is a child bom? 
Is a son or daughter married? the poor Kol is still 
taxed. And this plundering, punishing, robbing 
system goes on till the Kols run away, lliese unjust 
people not only lake away everything in the house, 
but even force the Kols to borrow, that they may 
obtain what they want, reminding one of Sidney 
Smith's account of the poor man taxed from birtn 
to his coffin. Again, whenever the Thikadar has 
to go to Cutchary or to the King, to a marriage, on 
a pilgrimage, however distant the place, the Kols 
must accompany him and render service without 
payment." 

It was probably for want of adequate 
information that this state of things was 
suffered to continue. And in 1^1-1854, 
we find Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ricketts, 
as a Member of the Board of Revenue, 
making an inspecting tour through 
Chotanagpur. In the Report submitted by 
him to Government, Mr. Ricketts observes : 

“Though there was no complaint preferred to me, 
there seems reason to apprehend that the people ^ 
the District, the Coles, suffer much injustice at the 
hands of the foreign middlemen introduc'ed by the 
Rajah, their Zamindar. Dr. Davidson, who was a 
person of much intelligence, and studied the condition 
of the Province with mucli attention writing in 18(^9, 
says: “In point of fact, there was no regular PoUce 
or Administration erf Justice till the present Agency 
was established in 1834, that they (the are 

frequently imposed on by their land-holders is not 
for want of comprehension, but that tb^ have been 
so long completely left to their mercies, and so entii^ty 
deprived of any protection from them, that it is 

* In the course of time many of these taxes CAtne 
to be permanent and hence the many curious items of 
inequitable cesses misnam^ed Rakumats that we now 
meet with in the Jamabandies of many villages. 
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4ifficult for them to make up-their minds to resist.' 
Major Hanvn^ton now tells me that.- -*ln 
pur the Bhooi has lands which exist ;it r'\ cry villagt*, 
have been exposed to the rapacity of the middlemen, 
aliens who are hated by the people, and who, to 
obtain these lands, spare no species of force or fraud. 
Against these our Courts do not afford any facile 
remedy, and the day may not be distant when the 
people, goaded beyond endurance, may take the law' 
Into their own hands. To protect these tinder- 
tenures is, therefore, not only as a duly important, 
but it is also essential to the permanent tranquillity of 
the country. For this end, it would be necessary to 
ascertain what the tenures chiefly are, and how far 
they should bo recognised : this being done, and the 
result made known by authority, the Courts would 
do the rest r the inquiries would demand some time 
and care and caution but it is practicable, and in the 
end would require any labour that might be bestowed 
on it.'—This evidence from a very intelligent officer, 
who has been many years in the Province, appears to 
me to be deserv’ing of much attention. I have shown 
in another place, that alien Omlahs monopolize the 
public offices; that though Dr. Davidson declares 
that 'the Kols are an intelligent people, as much, if 
not more so, than the labouring class of any part of 
India which 1 have visited,’ they have been with very 
few exceptions, regarded by the authorities as unfit 
to run with a message or cany a spear. With alien 
farmers, alien Omiah, and alien Subordinates in all 
Departments over them, doubtless the Kols must have 
much to endure". 

In proposing a Pergannah-wari Invest¬ 
igation and Record of Rights for the 
protection of the Kols, Mr. Ricketts 
observes;— 

"Immediate settlement under Regulation VII of 
1822, the Zamindars remaining in possession, might 
be of some avail, but it cannot be concealed that it 
must be a hopeless contest between a middle-man of 
any degree and a Zamtndar in charge of the Police. 
However carefullj^ his rights may have been ascertain¬ 
ed and recorded, if the Zamindar Darogah is resolved 
he shall go, he must go; his ruin may be effected in 
a hundred ways, and if he resist, will be effected, 
though the officer in charge of the District be his 
friend." 

As a Result of the Report of Mr. Ricketts 
a further change in the form of Administra¬ 
tion was introduced in the year 1854. By 
Act XX of that year, the Agency was 
abolished and Chotanagpur passed under 


the Lieutenant«Govemorship of Bengal as 
a ‘^Non-Regulation Province.*’ And ever 
since then the country has been administered 
as a Division of Bengal under a Com¬ 
missioner.^^ 

The first Commissioner was Mr. W. J. 
Allen and his successors have been :— 


Colonel E. T. Dalton, appointed in 1S157 
W. L. Robinson, ,, ,, 187c 

V. T. Taylor, „ „ 1877 

A. C. Mangles, ,, 1878 

J. F. K. Hewilt, „ 1878 

Mr. (afterwards Sir} John Edgar ,, 1882 
,, J. F. K. Hewilt, ,. „ 1882 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) C. Stevens ,, ,, 1888 

Mr. W. H. Grimley ,, ,, i88«j 

Mr. C. R. Manndin ,, j.Sgh 

Mr. A. Forbes „ ,, iSgf) 

Mr. K. A. Slacke ,, i<^»2 

Mr. FI. A. (iaii „ ,, igofi 

Mr. I- P. Spirres ,, lyo; 

Mr. Me. Into^h ,, ,,, 1908 


Sarat Chandra Ray. 


* The term "Non-Regulaticjn" should not however 
be understood to mean that the ordinary laws are 
not in force in the countrv which was now for the 
first time designated the “Chulianagpur Division”. 
Except in the Kolhan pargana in the District of 
Singbhum, most of the General Legislative enaclineni> 
in force in other Divisions are in force in this newly 
constituted one, but there have in addition to these 
been enacted some special laws for the protection of 
particular classes or far particular purposes, 'flms, 
there is a special enactment for the relntions 
between land-lord and tenant, and one for the 
protection of encumbered Zeminclers. 'Hiere is 
also a special law for the rural police. Another 
important difference between the ‘Rcgul.Hti'>t»’ 
and the ‘Non-Regulation’ districts is the difterenci- 
in the desiyuaiion of tfie District Officer. Whereas 
the District Officer in an ordinary (or'Regula¬ 
tion’) district is called the'Magifilrale and Collector' 
the District officer of a Non-Regulation district, is 
styled the Deputy Commissioner. And the Deputy 
Commissioner is vested with some powers which the 
district officer in the Regulation districts do not possess. 
The Commissioner of this Divi.sion has besides his 
ordinary duties (as in other Divisions), the superin¬ 
tendence and Judicial and FAecutive control over (he 
Tributary Slates (the ‘Political States') in the 
Division. 


MALARIA AND ITS REMEDY 

By a Votary of Science 


T he newspapers have been perpetually 
bringing into prominent notice the 
misery caused by malaria in Bengal. 
But, alas, no remedy is forthcoming. 


I am a layman j but having suffered long 
from malaria and seen villages almost 
depopulated by it, I have watched with 
interest the course it takes and been waiting 
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for years for some effective means of 
combating it. 

Medical men say that it is caused by a 
parasite, and that it is propagated by a 
species of mosquito. The people, the actual 
patients, say that, parasite or not parasite, 
malaria thrives best in places where the 
soil is water-logged, that it travels along 
railway lines, that quinine like many other 
bitters is merely a temporary palliative, 
and that an application of kerosene oil 
to stagnant water .with a view to kill the 
larvae of the disease-carrying mosquito has 
more of a theoretical than a practical 
interest. 

It ^s possible to reconcile the opinions 
of medical men with those of the people. 
I cannot adduce evidence to satisfy the 
medical men ; but I believe that however 
i;;n(»rant the people may be in tracing the 
cause, the results of thtfir experience have a 
value. The causes assigned by them may 
be remote ; but in the absence of accurate 
kijnw Ictlgf, such remote causes, if formu¬ 
lated, may lead to a better knowledge of 
their action. 

It is fruitless to ask whence the malaria 
parasite first made its appearance in Bengal. 
Possibly it has its permanent home in 
tlie low valleys of forest-clad hills in 
India, and changed its character when it 
found itself under somewhat different 
conditions. In the low-lying portions of 
hilly districts, such as Kconjhar in Orissa, 
malaria of a peculiar type has been in 
existence since time immemorial, while the 
neighbouring open slopes and high lands 
have remained free. 

If I remember aright, in Bengal, Burdwan 
was the first town that was attacked some 
forty-two years ago. Whatever the place 
was, the parasite must have come from 
elsewhere, and a town once regarded as a 
s^anatorium fell an easy prey to the new 
pest. Did the sanitary conditions change 
at once, or did the parasite struggle 
d>r years to find a firm hold ? I do not 
Iniow the history ; but this much is certain 
that the malaria parasite found the 
conditions fit for its growth. 

What are the conditions favourable for 
Malaria ? 'I'wo facts have been observed 
and universally ackriou ledgetl to be true 
the residents of malaria-stricken tracts 
in Bengal. One is that places where the 


land is dry are comparatively free from 
malaria, and the other is that even low- 
lying villages are comparatively free in 
those years when the rain-fall is sea.sonab!e 
and not heavy in September and October. 
Indeed early and copious rain-fall doe.s not 
do much harm to health. It is the late 
heavy rains that bring malaria in their 
train; for they keep the soil wet at the 
commencement of the cold weather, and 
somehow or other the disease breeds in the 
water-logged condition of the soil. 

This condition of the soil, the want of 
movement of water which may stand above 
ground or saturates it below, is brought 
about by various causes. There may not be 
any water above the surface. The movement 
of the sub-soil water may be absent or 
sluggish and this may be the sole cause. It 
depends upon the slope and nature of the 
strata below, A heavy clayey soil with 
very little slope is the worst in this respect; 
while a sandy soil with proper drainage 
is perhaps the best. It is, however, not the 
nature of the top soil but that of the sub¬ 
soil on which the malaria breeding condi¬ 
tion seems to depend, and it is the general 
level of saturation in any locality that 
determines its suitability for habitation or 
the reverse. 

The water-logged condition is then 
connected with a higher level of saturation, 
and, as suggested above, is due to the pre¬ 
sence of impediments to the flow of sub-soil 
water, as well as to that of the water stand¬ 
ing above the general ground level. I he 
silting up of old river beds is a fruitful 
source of this condition. Nature’s water¬ 
ways being blocked, the rain-water ac¬ 
cumulates and raises the level of satura¬ 
tion. Canals for irrigation, especially 
high level canals with bunds on either side, 
do the same. Embankment of rivers 
preventing discharge of water into them 
causes the same mischief. High roads and 
railways with an insufficient number of 
water-ways across retard the easy flow of 
water. 

Once the cau.se is understood it is easy 
to multiply instances. People have been 
saying that the silting up of old river beds 
in parts of Nuddea and Jessore has caused 
malaria there. The northern and the higher 
parts .of Faridpur are not malarious, while 
the southern and the lower parts are so. 
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The latter adjoin the district of Backerganj, 
and we heard of the prevalence of millarious 
epidemic in the portions of the District two 
or three years ago. The portions of the 
district of Hooghly and Burdwan along 
which the E. I. Railway runs were perhaps 
the first to yield to the attack of malaria. 
The town of MIdnapur was free from 
malaria, when the district of Burdwan and 
HoOghly were being decimated. People 
say that the Midnapur canals are connected 
with the advent of malaria to the town. 
The sub-divisions of Arambag in Hooghly 
and Ghata I in Midnapur furnish a peculiar 
instance. From Burdwan the malaria 
epidemic made its way to the south, and so 
deadly was it that in the course of ten years 
it reduced the population in the sub-division 
of Arambag (then known as Jehanabad) to 
about one-third. This happened some 
thirty to forty years ago, and up to the 
present Arambag (literally, the garden of 
rest and enjoyment) has continued to be 
notorious for its malaria. Ghatal is no 
better. Here Is a case where no rail ways 
have been constructed, and no rivers have 
been perceptibly silted up. Arambag is 
situated on the Dwarkeswar an ' is protect¬ 
ed by bunds. Similarly, Ghatal is situated 
on the Silabati and protected by bunds. 
The two sub-divisions are for the most part 
traversed by the rivers with their bunds. 
The Kana-nadi of Khana-Kul is a silted 
up river. The town of Burdwan has on one 
side a huge bund of the Damodar, and the 
E. I. Railway line on the other. These 
bunds have been raising the beds of the 
rivers and,- what is worse, preventing the 
natural discharge of rain-water of the 
tracts. Far away, the United Provinces 
and the Panjab afford examples of another 
kind. The Panjab—the highest land in 
Northern India, the driest and the hottest 
region except Rajputana, has become in 
certain parts a seat of malaria. If the 
explanation given in the case of the town 
of Midnapur be correct, we imagine that a 
similar cause, namely the irrigation canals, 
may be assigned for the havoc wrought 
in the Panjab. 

Unfortunately in all these speculations 
we have no scientific data to go upon. No¬ 
body has cared to investigate the connec¬ 
tion of malaria with the humidity of the 
soil. We do not even know whether there 


has been any change in the mean Humidity 
of the air within the last fifty years, A 
change in this respect would indicate a 
change in the humidity of the so'jl. For, 
supposing the rainfall to be normal, there 
is no other reason for a change in the 
humidity of the soil than impeded discharge 
of rain water. People of Nuddea and 
Jessore say that there has been such a 
change. For they could with impunity lie 
upon mud floors before, but cannot do so 
now. That is to say, the level of satura¬ 
tion was formerly lower than it is now. 

Doctors and sanitary experts have been 
telling us to clear up jungles in villages. 
Of course malaria does not live like "tigers 
in jungles. What good is then expected 
from the clearing ? The reason is that 
such a measure would afford increased 
facility for the wind to dry up the land. 
Orchards have tree#planted in rows, while 
jungles are bushes interfering with air 
circulation and evaporation. It may be, 
the Anopheles mosquitoes - the carriers of 
malaria-find a temporary home in the low 
bushes from where they visit after sunset 
human beings in the neighbourhood in 
order to prey upon them. Whatever the 
explanation may be, free air circulation is 
a necessary sanitary condition for all places. 

The Anopheles are, however, mere car¬ 
riers of the malaria parasite, and not its 
progenitors. How do they spread the disease 
far and wide ? It is now known to malaria 
experts that mosquitoes do not travel long 
distances. If I remember aright, their 
journeys are confined to a radius of half a 
mile. If so, how did they bring the disease 
to Bengal ? How did they carry it to the 

Pan jab ? Did they carry it by successive 

relays ? Or did they travel in railway 
trains ? We know mosquitoes like ver¬ 
min are not rare occupants of railway car¬ 
riages. And given the conditions favour¬ 
able for their life and multiplication they 
may form colonies in distant new lands. 
Once the place is found suitable for the 
breeding of the malaria parasite, it i* 
doomed. Both the towns of Midnapur and 
Bankiira are situated on laterite soil, and 
both have railways. But while Bankura is 
still almost free from malaria, Midnapur hav¬ 
ing a canal is not. The town of Puri must 
have been visited by malaria patients fromi 
Bengal. Yet it remained free from malaria 
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up till the railway line to it was opened. 
Within the last three or four years the town 
has been more and more subject to malaria. 
The question may be asked : Why the parts 
of Orissa which have canals, high level 
canals, have escaped malaria? It maybe 
the railway line (opened about fen years 
ago) has not yet had sufficient time to 
produce its effect, or there may be something 
peculiar to the soil which does not favour 
malaria. The latter explanation seems to 
be correct. Plague, which is believed to be 
connected with the Soil, has not found the 
land of Orissa suitable for its home. The east 
coast of the Madras Presidency, where there 
are eanals and railway lines, are free both 
from plague and malaria. The sandy soil of 
the tracts may have something to do with 
the absence of the diseases. Western Bengal, 
which has a clayey soil, has been more 
subject to malaria thap Eastern Bengal. 

Malaria experts tell us to kill the carriers 
of malaria by sprinkling kerosene on the 
breeding water. Mosquitoes breed in ponds 
and other stagnant water, and the larvoe 
pass their life there. Kerosene oil kills the 
larvae. The remedy seems so simple that 
one living in towns wonders why it is not 
universally applied. The suggestion of 
such a remedy, like that of cutting away 
jungles, however, raises a smile in the faces 
of simple villagers. They say that they 
cannot do without paddy, and paddy is a 
water-loving plant. They cannot drain their 
paddy fields dry, which may have a dressing 
of manure too ; for they must raise the crop. 
Neither can they flood with kerosene ex¬ 
tensive fields with an immense number of 
small plots. Paddy fields surround home¬ 
steads, which in the crop season look like 
so many islands in a vast sheet of water. 
Again, is it possible to make a distinction 
between jungles and vegetation due to 
crops ? Is it possible to turn villages into 
towns? I doubt whether any one with a 
practical knowledge of the rural areas in 
Bengal ever seriously suggested the applica 
tion of kerosene or the denudation of land 
of its vegetation. I do not under-estimate 
the value of the discovery, which is likely 
to be of great service j^p„towns; but some¬ 
thing more practicabllf {htt'd theiapplication 
of kerosene, or the Reding of fishes which 
may devour mosq^o larvse, or the clear¬ 
ing, away' of ■ jungles j'1^1^are the 


diurnal homes of mosquitoes, is wanted lor 
villages. 

I need not say anything about the use 
of quinine in malaria. Recently a doctor 
in the Panjab with a practical head has. 
calculated the .quantity that would be 
required to dose the entiro population of 
the country. Even if the worlds supply of 
quinine were increased to meet the enor¬ 
mous demand, would it do good to the 
physique of the people? Koch once drew 
the attention of medical men to the abuse 
of quinine among the white population 
of Africa. Apart from the evil effects 
on our S3>^3tem of a continued use of quinine, 
it has been, though only the other day, 
admitted by medical gentlemen that its use 
as a prophylactic is doubtful. 

Having rapidly surveyed the malaria 
question from the point of view of medical 
men and the suffering qeople, I beg to 
suggest that it is not conferences of 
medical men that are needed, at this stage. 
The whole question of the liferhistory of 
the disease in India has to be investigated. 
We need the services ot patient workers 
at the problem, workers who take delight 
in research, and not of those who are busy 
professional physicians. Without meaning 
offence it may be safely stated that the 
etiology of a disease cannot be handled 
by a medical man unless he has devoted 
a long time to it and has the ability 
and opportunity to study it in its various 
phases. It is just like many other questions 
that affect us. Because he is senior in 
rank, or because he has an extensive 
practice in a town, it does not follow 
that a man is competent to advice the 
people on a matter so serious and com¬ 
plicated as malaria. Climatology is a 
science as yet practically unknown in 
India ; yet we read of marked improvements 
effected in the sanitary condition of other 
countries by well-devised systems of drain^y^e 
and in some cases by plantation. Take 
city of Calcutta, the metropolis’ of India, 
where medical men of all grades are plenti¬ 
ful. We find that certain parts of the city 
are dotted red in maps issued by the 
Municipality, shewing the parts subject to 
malaria. Has any attempt been made to 
trace the cause? Has the local climatology 
been studied ? The first question therefore 
that should engage the attention of medkal 
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experts is whether the noa-larial parasite is 
a true parasite living only in fhe^ijblood of 
human beings, or if it can lead a sort of 
dormant life in humid soil. This is not an 
easy question to solve, and Kochs and 
Metchnikoffs are not plentiful anywhere. 
Yet before an attempt requiring lavish 
expenditure of money is made to attack 
an enemy, a wise man desires to be fully 
acquainted with its life history. We do not 
yet know how it is that people get the 
disease as if all on a sudden where there 
were no malaria patients before. Is the 
parasite taken from the patients who have 
recovered ? Does it pass a resting stage in 
the bodies of the mosquitoes and come into 
activity when the conditions become 
favourable? What becomes of the parasite 
in summer when the patients as a rule 
recover from their previous attacks? Such 
questions as these have to be answered if 
one has to proceed to eradicate the disease. 
It is no use blaming the mosquitoes, which 
are not a new creation, and organising a 
campaign against them, when the parasite 
may comfortably live elsewhere. Seek out 
the enemy first, learn its secrets if you can, 
and then suggest the best way to kill it. 
We have separate departments of meteoro¬ 
logy and geology,of sanitation and engineer¬ 
ing. Each department is working along 
its prescribed route, more or less independent 
of the others. Yet questions like these 
require their combined ^ ’ 'j- for 

investigation by larger minds kept free from 
routine and office work. I do not in the 
least mean to insinuate that the gentlemen 
advising us to clear up ponds choked with 
weeds or destroy jungles from the neighbour¬ 
hood of habitations, or to use quinine 
freely in cases of malaria attacks, 'are 
not competent observers of the conditions of 
the disease. Nor do I suggest that irriga¬ 
tion canals and railway lines and the 
hundred other means of improving the 
economic condition of the country are to 


ments of rivers, little thinking that they 
are after all a mixed blessing, rather a 
curse under a temporary disguise, if not 
constructed with a full" knowledge of the 
sanitary conditions involved. 

About fifty years, two generations, have 
passed away since the appearance of 
malaria in Bengal. Suppose it is allowed 
to take its course unimpeded as at present. 
Will it spend itself in another generation 
or two ? Will Bengal reassume its former 
health and the people, who are obliged 
to seek towns through dread of malaria 
in villages, find once more, to the benefit 
of the race, village life better than town 
life ? Larger causes, of w’hich we diavc 
no idea, may yet be working to this 
end, and the present cycle, one among 
an infinite number the world has 
already seen, may come to an end even if 
nothing be done to <^ccclerate it. Malaria 
has lost its former severity, and it is seldom 
that it breaks out in an epidemic form in 
its old homes. The present generation 
seems to have inherited immunity from the 
disease from malaria-stricken parents and 
also from inoculation in early life. The 
disease is, however, still there, and makes 
itself felt by attacking a new comer. There 
are fewer births and more deaths than 
before, and the public have been shaken 
from torpor by the blunt figures of census 
statistics. A renowned doctor in Calcutta 
declared some time ago that fifty per cent, 
of malaria patients have incipient phthisis, 
and we daily see how pneumonia in 
malarious districts prove.s fatal in almost 
all cases. We are orientals, patience is 
our motto; and we would have rested 
content without fate, had not a civilised 
Government with scientific bureaus taken 
charge ot the country. Phe sanitation of a 
province is not a thing to be improved by 
isolated and individual efforts. It is a 
question of life and death, and it behoves 
our Government and the observant and 


be stopped lest malaria comes in. A 
modern man claiming to be called 
civilised must learn to control nature so that 
he may be benefited by its laws. To control 
nature one has to go with it and not 
against it. People clamour for embank- 


thoughtful public to settle it before it is 
too late. Fifty years have surely been a 
long time to come to an understanding of 
the problem, and it is little comfort to be 
told to wait and-io^ait for the next cycle. 
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ABOUT PICTURES 


I. 

HE literary man has this advantage 
over the painter, that all those to 
whom he appeals, themselves use 
words, spoken or written, to express their 
feelings: while of educated men, compara- 
tivel’i few are accustomed to express 
their feelings in a language of form and 
colour. Hence the existence of the art- 
critic. In so far as he merely provides the 
public with opinions which they may 
safely regard as ‘correct’, and so destroys 
that public’s already small capacity for 
independent thought, his function is 
exceedingly pernicious. But there is 
another kind of art interpretation, in which 
the critic, by translating the laitgnagc of 
the painter, to the extent of what is possible, 
into that of the writer, assists others to 
acijuire by degrees the same direct under¬ 
standing of the painter’s language that he 
himself possesses. This last sort of art- 
enticism, exemplihed, to give a single 
instance, by the writings of Huskin, demands 
of the critic that he should be himself an 
artist in his own art of writing: it is not 
necessary that he should be a painter we 
have presupposed that he understands the 
work of painter-artists. Few painters are 
themselves able to write well about their 
own art: that is the work for the servants 
of artists, the true art-critics who interpret. 
Even these interpreters find few to hear them ; 
for here, as in every kind of education, the 
qualification of the chela is not less essential 
than the qualification of the guru. 

It is with this conception of art-criticism 
as a high calling that I write these notes 
‘About Pictures.’ I have been so frequent¬ 
ly called upon to interpret or explain a 
picture or to indicate its good or bad points 
that it may be worthwhile to use some of 
the experience gained thus, anct-gained in 
‘Constant thinking about picti/res, in the 
discussion of some comnion difficulties. ; 

In the first pl'ace, i^ ■ ^'iist ^ bf 
•■falised that each art, ’wHtfther 4 of 



painting, music, sculpture, dance or 
poetry cannot be perfectly translated or 
explained in the language of any other art. 
Those only fully understand, to whom the 
artist can appeal directly in his own 
language. The understanding of that 
language is largely a matter of natural 
gifts, which may be present or not—as the 
artist ‘is born’, so also must his public be 
born. That is, it is impossible to popula¬ 
rise the greatest art, although truly 
popular or folk-art is often great. But 
that is another story, for the ‘folk’ are 
often artists collectively : with the ‘public’ 
it is otherwise. For them it is necessary 
to paint the obvious in stripes. Nevertheless 
it is possible to cultivate the gift of under¬ 
standing, however small its germ. The 
first essential to this cultivation is sincerity— 
the courage of personal appreciation, apart 
from what may be fashionable art, or 
approved as correct. 

Thus, we should neither accept the 
popular art of the Annual Royal Academies 
or bimla Exhibitions as necessarily great 
because it has passed a jury of experts : 
nor should we reject some older or less 
known art as barbarous (as i8th century 
England rejected Gothic, or suburban 
India rejects Asiatic art) because it is not 
fashionable to admire it. We shall each, 
for ourselves, be right, when we have found 
that art, or kind of art, which best expresses 
our own innermost and best self. I say 
for ourselves, because there are different 
kinds of art—as Pravrittic and Nivnttic— 
which are necessary to different tempera¬ 
ments and different stages of development. 
The first great difficulty in bringing together 
the artist and the modern public depends 
upon what may be called the ‘fallacy of 
illusion’. This fallacy consists in supposing 
that that art is greatest which most closely 
resembles some object or objects regarded 
as the model. The painter is supposed to 
sit down with a model and a canvas and tp 
have succeeded best when he has made one 
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as nearly as possilite resemble the other. 
Thi.s is the reverse o( art. Art ebnsists in 
changing things we see or feel directly, 
or think we see or feel, into something else. 
The basic principle of all the arts is the 
same in this respect. Suppose we desire to 
embody some mood of grief or joy in music 
or iti poetry—we do not consider that music 
or ^etry most expressive which when we 
beard can be most easily mistaken for actual 
sobbing or laughter. Gramophone transcripts 
from life would not be music or poetry. 
Now, painting is a kind of visible poetry and 
just as the words of a poem are conventions 
for the expression of certain ideas, so certain 
arrangements of form and colour are con¬ 
ventions, which are used as means of ex¬ 
pression, and it is as absurd to ask for 
imitation in the one as in the other. 

The method of photographic criticism 
arises from the false conception of the 
relation of science to art. Many persons 
for instance base their judgment at once on 


the relative knowledge of perspective 
apparent in the older artists' pictures. But 
it is very possible for a picture in perfectly 
correct perspective to be worthless, and for 
a picture in which the perspective is quite 
wrong, to be very great. RiiWnfc like all 
a rts, is gnnccrwd with 
than representation r"anH'sc*en^MoS"of 
uselto art when it aids in expres»on. Too 
grtat a concern with matters stich as 
perNpectivCy or with details of arctec^ogical 
accuracy (another matter of comtnon criti- 
CT«m) often actually hinders expression, and 
then we are even worse off than if the artist 
had known less (sclentihcaliy). What is 
essential is, that h«- 4 ik)ui 4 feel; forVrt is 
born of passion, n<j!t of (empirical) 
knowledge. It is conoamed with rasa, 
more than with line and rule. As none can 
learn to be a poet by the study of prosody, 
so none can learn to be an artist by the 
study of perspective. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 


“ INDIA UNDER RIPON*'' 


In details this book severely criticises the British 
administrAtion of India, finds fault with Anglo-Indian 
officials and non-officials, makes very unfavorable 
comments on the policy and methods of the Foreign 
Office in India, particularly on the way in which 
Berar was acquired, but it is on the whole in favour 
of the continuance of British rule in India and of the 
army being entirely officered by British officers as it 
is at present. We note We that even Mr, 

Valentine Chtrol of the Times is in favour of admitting 
Indian.^ to the commissioned ranks of the Indi^ 
army. 

Deeply interesting are the author's pen pictures of 
Indian notables. Hindu, Musalman and Parsi. 
Some of the present-day bo.sses of the Moslem 
League fare very badly at the author's hands. The 
book gives the author's scheme of self-government for 
India and also his scheme for a Mohammedan Univer¬ 
sity for Im^a. 

We reproduce below two long extracts, to give the 
reader some idea of the author’s impros^ions nf the 
Native Stales and of British India. We will not make 
many comments. Here we shall only say that the 
theory of the drain of India's wealth into Great Britain 
propounded here by the author is at present stated 
to be false by high-placed officials. No doubt they 

* India under fUpom A Private Diary by Wilfrid 
Scatven Blant, continued from his "Secret History 
of the Bnglwh occ^ion of %ypt." % Fisher Unwin, 
London, Adelphi Terrace, ipop. lOf. net. 


will ere long give us their reasons and facts in full 
detail for di.sputing the correctness of this theory, 
in support of which many most eminent moderate poli¬ 
ticians of India, like Rammohun Roy, Dadabhai Naoroji 
and R. C. Dutt, have written elaborately with proofs. 
Of the Native States the author writes as follows 
"There is an interest attaching to these Native States 
which is twofold for the political observer. They 
present in the first place a picture, instructive if not 
entirely accurate, of the India of past days, and so 
serve In some measure as landmarks and records of 
the changes for good and evil our rule has caused. 
And secondly, they afford indications of the real 
capadty for self-gov^ment posses-sed by the indige¬ 
nous races. 

"When one has seen a native court, with its old- 
world etiquettes, Its ordered official hierarchies, and 
its fixed notions, owe teams something, which no 
amount of reading could teach, about the tradition 
of paternal government long swept away in Madras 
and Bengal. One tecognizes how much there was 
that was good in the past in the harmonious rela¬ 
tions of governors and gowmed, in the personal 
connection of prineps and petmlcs, in the tolerance 
which gave to each caste ano creed Its recognized 
osition in the swrial bmily. Oi>c surpriaed to 
nd how such adverse rlenients as the 

Hindu Bisahmih and the M<^mm«ian nobteman 
lay 4own (lather undri*. a system which pwcluded 
cips^rivalrf, and how lolcrant opinion was in all the 
practica] c^jdls pf life. One docs not readily imagine 
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fitttn the mere teaching of history the reason which 
shiMild place a Mussulman frwn Kucknow in com-* 
iniind of the army Of a Rajput prince, or a Hindu 
suiiesman in the position m vizier to a Nisam of the 
Dcccan. Yet seeing, one understands these things, 
and one mcognizes in them something of the natural 
law existing between "the creatures of the Hood and 
6 c 1 d'' which makes it inTp'>ssiblc "their strife should 
last." In the traditional life of ancient India there 
was an astonwhing tolerance now changed *0 intoler¬ 
ance, an astontshing order in face of occasional 
diw>rder, and a large material contentment which 
neither war nor the other insecurities of life perma¬ 
nently affected. It is impossible, too, after having 
visited a native court, to maintain that the Indian 
natives are incapable of indigenous government. The 
fact which proves the contrary exists too palpably 
before one’s eyes. The late Sir Salar Jung was as 
(listinc^y a statesman as Lawrence or Dalhousie; 
and among the Mahrattas there are not a few diwans 
to he found in office capable of discharging almost 
any public function. 

"At the same time it is abundantly clear that in all 
that constitutes intellectual life the India of old 
days, as represented in the still independent States, 
was far more than a century behind the India of 
oiir day. Mental culture is at the lowest ebb in the 
capitals of the native princes. They possess neither 
schools on any large plan, nor public libraries, nor 
arc books printed in them nor newspapers published. 

1 was astonished to find how in the centre of busy 
intellectual India large flourishing towns were to be 
found completely isolated from all the world, ab¬ 
sorbed in their own local affairs, and intellectually 
asleep. At certain of the native courts history is 
still represented by the reciter of oral traditions, 
letters by the court poet, and science by professors 
of astrology; while the general politics of the Empire 
harcll\- affect, even in a remote degree, the mass of 
the unlettered citizens. Last winter’s storm over 
Lord Ripon’s internal policy left the native Stales 
absolutely unmoved. There is both good and bad 
in this. 

rWhether the above paragraph is an accurate picture 
of the intellectual condition of the Native Stales at the 
lime when, more than 25 years ago, the author wrote 
it, we are not in a position to say. But we know it 
would not be a true picture now. For many native 
States possess colleges, high schools, primary schools 
and public libraries, and books and newspapers are 
published in some of them. In the matter of free 
and compulsory primary education some States axe in 
advance of British India. For instance, there is no 
parallel in British IrMiia to what Is being done m {taroda 
in the matter of ronipuLory Lilucation and Circulating 
libraries, as the f■‘.lowing fact* will show 

"The working of the CompaJaory Education 
Code in Baroda hi *ery interesting. In each 
village the l^iU« Taiati and the Sohoo'master 
make a Uat of fMidents who have children 
under their care he achoolmaahir publiahea 

notioea cooiahdflV.fhc names. Parents are allowed 
to apmal against Ihe inclusion of any name, to 
the Wmbiwatdar, whose decision is final. Those 
whose children do not attend school within 30 days 
of publication of the lista are fined up to one 
rupee a month according to the discretion of the 
IVahiwatdar. The compulsory standard of edu- 


.cation has np to this been the third. A Commis¬ 
sion has how recommended the raising of the 
standard to the fourth and has called for legislation 
<f) to prevent the employment of children of th« 
school-going age in ffliUs, factories, or in works 
of such a nature as to prevent attendance at 
school and (2) to increase penalties under the 
Child Marriage Act, so as to form a more satis¬ 
factory deterrant. (Girls ha-e. to be in schooks' 
till their elev ’nth year)." 

"With the ultimate aim of spreading knowledge 
amongst the masses and of awakening thw 
Interest in and keeping them in touch with the 
intellectual and industrial movements going un 
in India and ther civilised countries. His High- 
a SB the Maharaja Saheb was pleased to sanction 
a handsome sum of ks 30,000 for opening llbratieB 
and r'ading rooms in villages where such facilities 
did not exist before. This sum was placed at the 
disposal of the Department, and a scheme was 
formulated indicating the lines on which the 
Government contribution was to be made It was 
sanctioned with a few additions and alterations 
here and there. The scheme, as a whole, is baaed 
mainly on three general principles, ti( , (a) that 
Government should contribute as much as 
people would collect but never exceeding Rs. 24 
every year, for the purchase of newspapers, jour¬ 
nals and periodica s. (ft) that Government should 
supply to these institutions a set of books on 
Literature, Art and Science, etc., of the value 
of Rs. 100 provided the people collect and forward 
to the Vidyadhikari a subscription up to Rs. 100 
and (c) that the Libraries should remain the 
property of the public so long as they are main- 
laioed in a state of efficienc' . If circumstances 
required the libraries to be closed, the books, etc., 
should become State property under the direct 
control of the headmaster of the local vernacular 
school. This was not all. It was also ordered 
that these new libraries should be supplied with 
such books as the Bh^shantar Store could spare. 
Under this special concession it has been roughly 
estimat d that each of these libraries secures for 
itself books worth about Rs. 125 or more. Efforts 
are being made to popularise these new institutions 
and it is hoped that the interest created by them 
will be sustained. The local boards of the four 
divisions evince a very keen interest in the 
development of these institutions of public utility 
and make over a sum of about Rs. 2,900 for the 
purchase of newspapers for these infant nurseries 
of kn wiedge. 

"As regards the progress made by these insti¬ 
tutions it may be observed with satisfaction that 
at the end o* the year Baroda division had in 
all BS circulating libraries and 7 pure reading 
rooms, while Kadi division had 39 circulating 
Hilaries, and as many as 8 reading rooms The 
numb«M of these institutions in Navsad and 
A mreti districts were 5,1 and 22, 11 respectively. 
Thus, there were in all 151 circulating libraries 
and 27 reading rooms making a grand total of 
178 as against 160 of the preening year. Books 
have been supplied to most of these institutions 
and srrangemeats are being made fmr supplying 
them other books from the Bhashantar Store. 
There are 25 villages, the people of which have 
sent in their owtributions and orders are being 
issued to supply them the required books, etc. 
At the end of the year under report there were in 
all 172 libraries and orders have been issued to 
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supply each one of them with books worth Rs. 
225 . Government spent Rs. 2 , 89 S-S 4 s'>fpr buying 
books from the authors for the.se ihtttltutions. 
This amount together with Rs. t, 80 , the total 
contribution from the people brings the otal to 
Rs. 4 , 075 > 2 ^ ( he discount given by the authors 

amount to Rs. Thus, the total amount 

of money spent after books comes up to Rs. 
6 , 251 - 13 « 0 . The Bbashantar Store books have been 
given to 46 libraries- Assuming that each of these 
46 libraries is given books of the value of Rs 125 
gratis from the Store, it can be said that the total 
value of books suppli d to all of them is wor h Rs. 
5,750 In all at the end of the year, there were 
books worth about Rs 27,725 in these libraries. It 
has already been said that the State spent Rs. 
2 , 895 - 2-6 for the purchase of book's out of the ori¬ 
ginal grant of Rs. 30 , 000 .”— M. R.] 

"With regard to their material prosperity, as con¬ 
trasted with British India, I can only speak of W’hat 
I have seen. The territories of the native princes 
are for the most part not the most fertile tracts of 
India; and one cannot avoid a suspicion that their 
comparative poverty has been the c.'iu-se of their 
continued immunity from annexation. Nearly the 
whole of the rich irrigated ricclands of the peninsula 
are now British territory; and the estates of the 
Nizam, and the two great Mahraiia princes Holkar 
and Scindia, comprise a large amount of untille<l 
jungle. The.se countries possess no seaports or 
navigable rivers, and their arable tracts are not of 
the first order of productiveness, while the Rajput 
rinces are lords of districts almost wholly desert, 
t would be, therefore, misleading to compare the 
material wealth of the peasantry in any of these 
States with those of Bengal or the rich lands of the 
Madras coast, for the conditions of life in them are 
not the .same. But, poor land compared with poor 
land, I think the comparison would not be unfavour¬ 
able to the native States. I was certainb- struck in 
passing from the British Dcccan Iielow Raichore 
into the Nizam's Deccan with certain signs of belter 
condition in the latter. Most of the Nizam’s villages 
contain something in the sha})e of a stone house 
belonging to the headman. 'I'he flocks of goals, 
alone found in the Madras f’residency, are replaced 
by flocks of sheep: anti one sees here and there a 
farmer'.spi•‘•i'n'i'l’i'g his labourers on horseback, a 
sight Ok Bi Ih-ccan never shows. In the few 
villages of the Nizam which I entered I found at 
least this advantage over the others, that there was 
no debt, while I was assured that the mortality during 
the great Deccan famine was far les.«5 .severe in the 
Nizam’s than in her Majesty's territory.' 

“It must not, however, be supposed that in any of 
the native States the ancient economy of India has 
been preserved in its integrity. Free trade has not 
sparea them more than the rest. Their traditional 
industries have equally been ruined, and they suffer 
equally from the sail monopoly; while in some of 
them the British system of assessing the land revenue 
at its utmost rate, and levying the Uixes in coin, has 
been adopted to the advantage of the revenue and 
the disadvaniage of the peasant. Oit the whole the 
agricultural condition of the Hyderabad territory 
seemed to me a liule, a very little, belter than that 
of its neighbour, the Madras Deccan, and 1 believe 
it is a fact that it is attracting immigrants from across 


the border. The Rajput State of Ulwar, where | 
*aIso made some inquiries, was represented to me as 
being considerably more favourably assessed than 
British Rajputana. 

"The best administered districts of India would 
seem to be those where a native prince has had the 
good fortune to secure the co»operation of a really 
good English assessor, allowing him to assess ilu‘ 
land, not with a view to immediately increased 
revenue, but the true profit of the people. Such are j 
to be found in some of the Rajput principalilie.s, where 
the agricultural class is probably happier, thnui>h 
living on .1 poor soil, than in any other part of India; 
for the assessor, freed from the neces.sity which besets 
him in British territory of raising a larger revenue 
than the district can quite afford, and having no 
personal interest to serve by severity, allows his 
kindlier instincts to prevail, and becomes—what he 
might be everywhere in India—a protector #0! the 
people. 1 trust that it is understood by this linu' 
that I am f.ir from affirming that Englishmen arc 
incapable of administering India to its profit. What 
I do say is that selfish interests and the InUTests of .1 
selfish Covernment prevent them from so doing under 
the present system in British lerriiory. Thus It is 
certain that the Berar proviiue of Hyderabad undci 
Briti.sh administration has piospered c.'«:eeding)\ ; 
and its prosperity affords prcciscl\ that exceptional 
instance which proves tfie general 1 ule of impoverish- 
menl. What may probably be affinne*! without .itu 
risk i>f error is that the best admini.ster<-cl disti icts o! 
the native States arc also the best ailministercti ol 
all India. 

"With regard to the town population, I found tli* 
few indeperulenl native capitals which I visited cx- 
liibiting sign.s of well-being in the inhabitants ab'^cMi 
in pl.Hccs of the same calibre under British rule- 
With the exception of Bombay, whicli is excep¬ 
tionally floui i.shing, tin* native quarter, t'Ven in flu 
Presidency towns, lias everywheie in British liulia 
a squalid look. The "Black rown” of Madras re¬ 
minds one disagreeably of Westminster and the 
Seven Dials: and there is exlieine native miserv 
concealed behind the giandeni of tlie European 
houses in (.iaiculla. The inland cities are decidedly 
In decay. Lucknow and Delhi, once such famous 
capitals, are shrunk to mere shadows of their former 
selves: and there is a distrustful altitude al>out their 
inhabitants which a stranger cannot fail to notice. 
The faces of the inhabitants everywhere in Northern 
India are tho.se of men conseknis of a presence 
hostile to them, as In a conquered city. In the 
capitals of the native .State,s, on the contrary, there 
is nothin]^ of all this, and the change in the aspect 
of the natives, as one passes from British to native 
rule, is mo.st noticeable. The Hyderabadis especiall) 
have a well-fed look not commonly found in the in¬ 
land towns, and are quite the best dressed townsmen 
of India. There is a bu.stle and cheerfulne.ss about this 
city, and a fearless attitude in the crowd, which is a 
relief to the traveller after the submissive silence of 
the Brili.sh populations. Elephants, camels, horse¬ 
men—-aU is movement and life in Hyderabad; and 
as one passes along one realizes for the first time 
the idea of India as It was in the days when it was 
still the centre of the world’s wc^th and mag¬ 
nificence. That these gay externals may conceal a 
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bHckgfround of poverty is possible—EnjfUsh officials 
.-ifllrm that they do so ; but at least it is better thus 
than that there should be no gaiety at all, nor other 
evidence of well-being than in the bungalows of a 
foreign ciintonment. 

“Nor is the cause of tlte better condition far to 
seek. Whatever revenue the native court may 
raise from the people is spent amongst the people. 
The money does not leave the country, but cir- 
cnlrites there ; and even where the profusion is 
most irrational, something of the pleasure of the 
spending remains, and is shared in and enjoyed by 
all, down to the poorest. In British India the tama- 
slijs of governors-general and lieutenant-governors 
interest no one but the aides-de-camp and their 
friends; and a large portion of the re\'enue goes 
clean away every year, to the pr«;fit of other lands 
and other peoples. 

"Of* the administration of justice in the naiiv<‘ 
Slates I had no opportunity of f<irming an accurate 
opinion, but I am willing to believe that it is less 
^alisf;iclory in these than in British India. The 
iinlv advantage that I could distinctl\- nrcognize in 
compensation was, what 1 have alreaiK mentioned, 
the absence of the Ca\ il C ourts, which are sf> loudly 
(ornplained of in the latter on account of the en- 
comagem«-nl they givt' to usuiv. It is wortli re- 
[leating that llie only villajivs I loiiiul free from 
debt in Imlia were m lh(' Nizam's territory. Willi 
lliis exception, it is probable th.'il Hiilish justietMs 
hetitT cverywheia- than “native'’ jtisliee, and tliere 
is certainly not the .same cheek exi'icised in a native 
State by public opinion ovit the doingv of magis¬ 
trates and judges. In all this tlie native Stale's arc 
lar behind the Imperial system, for the dirspotic 
fmin of rule is the only one reeognized in .'inv of 
ihetn, Hindu or Mohammedan, and there is no 
mae hine'rv b)' which official injustice can be inquired 
intei etr eonirolleel. I’Ik' i<Ieas e>f liberty are spread¬ 
ing slowb' in Inelia, and llie native Slates are haidli' 
yet touched by them.” Pp. 2()<)-305. 

Of British India he writes: - 

“Unless 1 ha\e wholly failed to make ni\ reasotung 
clear, readers of these e'ssays W'il! by this lime 
have undL*r.slood that, in ansvve'r t*» the cjuestion 
propounded at the outset eif this inquiry—namely, 
whether the connection belwetm England and IndW 
is of profit to the Indian people; and to the further 
question whether the Indian people regard it as of 
profit—I have come to conclusions on the whole 
favourable to that connection. 

“My argument, in a few words, has been this; 
seeking the balance of good and evil, I have found, 
on the otio hand, a vast economic disturbance, 
caused partly by the selfish commercial policy of the 
hmglish Government, partly by the no less selfish 
expenditure of the English official class. 

“I have found the Indian peasitntry poor, in some 
districts to starvation, deeply in debt, and without 
the means of improving their position ; the wealth 
accumulated in a few great cities and in a few rich 
hands; the public revenue .spent to a large extent 
abroad, and by an absentee Government. I have 
been unable to; convince my.self that the India of 
'S85 i.s not a poorer country, take it altogether, 
'han it was a hundred years ago, when we first 


began to manage its finances, 1 believe, in common 
with all native economists, that its modern system 
of finance is un.sound, that far too large a revenue is 
raised from the land, and that it is only maintained 
at its present high figure by drawing on what may 
be called the capital of the country, namely, the 
material welfare of the agricultural class—probably, 
too, the productive power of the soil. I find 
a large public debt, and foresee further financial 
difficulties. 

“Again, 1 find the ancient organization of society 
broken up, the interdependence of class and clasi 
disturbed, the simple customary law of the East re¬ 
placed by a complicated jurisprudence imported from 
the West, incrca.sed powers given to the recovery of 
debt, and consequently increased facilities of litiga¬ 
tion and usury. Also great centralization of power in 
the hands of officers cLiily more and more automatons 
and less and less interested in the special districts 
they administer. In a word, new machinery replacing, 
on many points disadvaniageously, the old. 1 do 
not say that all these things arc unprofitable, but they 
are not natural to the country, and are costly out of 
|)ropc»rtion to llteir elTeci of good. India has appeared 
to me at best in the light of a large estate which has 
been experimented on by a series of Scotch bailiffs, 
who have .all gone aw.iv rich. Everything is ver)- 
sfieniilic, vcr\ trim, and \ery new, especially the 
bailiff’s own hou^e ; but the farms can only be worked 
now by skilled labourers and at enormous expense ; 
while a huge capiUil has been sunk, and the accounts 
won’t liear looking into. 

“On the Ollier side, I have found an end pul to 
the internecine wars of former days, peace cstab- 
li.shed, security for life given, and a settled order of 
tltings on which men can count. I have never 
he<'ird <a native of India uiideirate the advantage of 
this, nor of the corresponding enfranchisement of 
the min<l from the bondage in which it used to lie. 
A certain atmr>spherv of political freedom is neces¬ 
sary for intellectual growth. Where men were liable 
to fine, iinprisunment, and death for their opinions 
there l ould be no gr neral advance of ideas, and the 
want of [M-rsonal liberty had for centuries held India 
in mental chains. No one had dared to think more 
wisely than his fellows, or, doing so, had speedily 
been stopped by force from teaching it to others. 
['I'hls was probably true of the dark days just 
preceding the establishment of British rule in India. 
But we hope the author does not suggest that this is a 
correct description of Pre-British India in all 
or most periods of her history.— £d. M. ^.J 
But under English rule, with all its defects, thought 
has been free, and men who dared to think have kept 
their heads, so that a generation has sprung up to 
whom liberty of opinion has seemed natural, and 
with it has come courage. The Indians in the towns 
are now highly educated, write books, found news¬ 
papers, attend meetings, make tours of public lectures, 
think, speak, and argue fearle.ssly, [‘1 his was written 
before the Curzon regime and the passing of the 
Seditious Meetings Acts and the Pdtice and the press 
laws of recent years.— Ed. M. A*. ] and an immense 
revival of intellectual and moral energy has been • the 
result. It is not .a small thing, again, that the gross 
licence of the old princely court.s has given place to 
a more healthy life—that crime in high places is no 
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longer common; that sorcery, jio^oniti^ domestic 
murder, and lives of senseless oiv dis- 

appearing; that the burning of widows has been 
abolished and ’ ’ ’ ^ is now being 

agitated against. 1 nese things are distinct gains, 
which no candid Englishman, any more than do the 
candid natives, would dream of underrating. And, 
as I have said before, they supply that element of 
hope which contains in the "per contra" of gain to 
be .set in the balance against India’s loss through 
EtigUnd. 

would, therefore, be more than rash for Indian 
patriotism locondemn the English connection. Nor 
docs it yet condemn it. T^’ere is hardly, I believe, 
an intellif^ent and single-minded man in the three 
Pre,sidencies who would view with complacency the 
prospect of immediate separation for his country from 
the fenglish Crown. To say nothing of dangers from 
without, there arc dangers from within well recognised 
by all. The Indians arc no single race ; they profess 


no one creed, they speak no one language. hini =. 
civilized as portions of their society are. ttcoruj' . 
within its borders portions wholly savage. There arc 
tribes in all the hills still armed with .spear and shield, 
and the bulk' of the praceful agricultural population 
is still in the rudest ignorance. The work of educa¬ 
tion is not yet complete, or the need of protection 
passed. All recognize this, and with u the necessity 
for India still of an armed Imperial rule. Were 
this withdrawn, It is certain at least thm the present 
civilized political structure could not endure, and it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether any other could be 
found to take its place. I do not myself see in what 
way the issue of a rupture could be made profitable 
to the Indian nations, nor do I understand that the 
exchange from English to another foreign rule would 
improve their condition." Pp. 305-309. 

The book is a serious enort to state the pros and 
cons of British and Native rule and ought to b» read 
by all Englishmen and educated Indians. 


GENERAL ASPECT AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
OF CHINA 


C HINA or the Celestial Empire, as it is 
termed by the children of the soil, is 
divided into eighteen provinces. 
Each is governed by a separate Governor 
or Tsoong-to. The name China, Sina or 
Tsina is derived from the Tsin Dynasty, 
A.D. 260. The climate of the country 
is highly salubrious, though extreme heat 
and cold prevail. Perhaps no country in 
the world is on the whole more favored in 
point of climate than China. There are no 
mountains of a very remarkable height. 
The whole surface is varied in elevation. 
The two principal rivers Yangtse-Kiang and 
Yellow water nearly the whole country of 
China and occupy a very high place from 
the geographical point of view. These two 
rivers have taken their origin in Kokonor, 
the cotintiw between China and Tibet, at 
a small distance from each other. The 
Empire abounds in safe harbours. 

The Grand Canal. 

There is a Canal! called the Imperial canal 
dug during the reign of ICoblai Khan, one 
of the ablest emperors of China of the 
Mongol Tartar Dynasty. It is no less wonder¬ 
ful than the noted great wall of China. 
This grand canal is 6oo miles long and 
plays an important part in irrigation. It 


takes forty days to navigate it in its full 
length. 

The Great Wall. 

The Great Wall of China, which is one 
of the wonders of the world, was built by 
Chy houngty. the first universal sovereign 
of China, about 200 years before the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era or rather 
more than 2,000 years ago, to check the 
Tartar invasion. It bounds the whole north 
of China along the frontiers of three Prov¬ 
inces extending from the shore of the 
Gulf of Pechili to Western Tartary. It is 
1500 miles long and it required ten years for 
ten thousand men to complete this monu¬ 
mental work of human labour. It has been 
estimated that the materials used for this 
monstrous wall are -sufficient to surround 
the whole globe in its largest circle. The 
main body of the wall consists of an 
earthen mound having on each side walls 
of masonry and brick and terraced by plat¬ 
forms of square bricks. The height of the 
wall is seventy-five feet, the thickness 
at the base is thirty feet diminishing to 
eighteen at the top. It was constructed 
over the ridges of the highest hills, brought 
down into valleys, carded over the rivers 
on arches and was doubled in some 
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inipofta*** pa«9es. Moreover many towers 
at distances of about one hundred yards 
were built. The towers on the wall are 
about thirty feet high. In some places they 
are of two-storied and thirty-five feet or 
thereabouts high. The bricks of China are 
usually of bluish color, so are they in this 
case. These are fifteen inches long, half of 
that in width and four inches thick. About 
the color of the bricks Dr. Abel made some 
experiments and as a result found that the 
Chinese clay for bricks being red at first, 
burns blue. The once wondrous wall has 
now been in a sad state of dilapidation 
and r|iin. The readers may have some idea 
from the pictures, given in the last number, 
of the wall as it is built over the hills and 
plains with the nice looking towers. 

During the reign of this emperor another 
event took place. He ordered that all the 
books hitherto written including that of 
Confucius should be burnt down. Many 
tried to save the books through excessive 
zeal, but upwards of 400 persons were 
burned at the attempt. Some say that the 
reason of his so doing was that he wanted 
to be first sovereign of any fame without 
any previous record. 

I'ientsin may be considered the next im¬ 
portant town to Pekin. It is situated on the 
bank of Peiho. Immen.se piles or hills of 
salt may be seen here on the opposite bank 
of Peiho. This is a salt depot. There are 
a Chinese University and a naval College. 
This is an important trading place. The 
native city is surrounded with high walls 
almost as big as those of Pekin. 

Flower may be seen in abundance in this 
country. Chrysanthemums grow plenti¬ 
fully. The camphor tree is commonly found. 
The best green tea is produced in the 
district of Hoey-ehow-foo. The soil on 
suhich it is grown is best suited to the 
purpose of making porcelain, as well. 
King-te-ching, the most noted place for 
ui.'iniifacturing porcelain lies eastward of 
the Poyang lake. 'Phe two provinces of 
Chekeang and Keang-nan are famous for 
*'lk production. The province of Fokien 
chiefly supplies the Emperor with war-vessels 
and sailors as well as trading junks. This 
is a great country for the black teas. 

The Portuguese first adopted the name 
"f tea, which is the staple production of 
h hina, from Macao, and the English from 


Amoy. Ch, is pronounced like T, in this 
province and hence the name chea has 
been turned into tea. The province ofYuiian 
abounds in metals and other valuable mine¬ 
rals. The Yangtsekiang in this part of its 
course, is named Kinsha' or golden-sanded, 
as gold is found in its sands of the rivers. 

There is a coal mine at Tongshan. 
Ginseng, a famous wild plant, is gathered 
at Kirin, a province bordering Corea on 
the north. To this plant the Chinese 
attribute wonderful properties and the 
Emperor has a monopoly of it. In curing 
certain diseases the Chinese physicians say 
it is like heavenly nectar and an infallible 
remedy. 

Shanghai, a seaport near the mouth of 
the Yangtse-Kiang, is the most famous trad¬ 
ing place of all on the coast. The place 
is very beautiful and is styled by the English 
as “little London." The .streets, &c. are 
broad and kept in such a nice condition 
that a pin can be picked out. It is far 
superior to Calcutta. 

A kind of petroleum which the Chinese 
burn in lamps and call She-Yew or stone- 
oil, is distilled from some rocks near the 
city of Yen-gan-foo in Shensy. 

Kuangtun or Canton is one of the first- 
class trading places. The view of the city 
from the r ver is picturesque but the cleanli¬ 
ness of the place is far from satisfactory. 
Many people reside in boats permanently. 
They seem to be cut off from any social 
connection with the city people. One may 
consider them altogether separate and 
created as such by God from the people 
of the land They seem to have no con¬ 
nection with the townsmen. They are born 
in the boat and die in it. Innumerable 
junks manned by women can be seen float¬ 
ing hither and thither on the river. Some 
jocosely call these boats flower gardens 
on the water. In the evening when the 
lamps are lighted in these boats the scenery 
pre-senfed to one’s eyes can better be ima¬ 
gined than described. In short, one can feast 
one’s eyes on those floating flow’er gardens. 
Some gourds are attached to the children 
on boats to save them from being droviined. 
On landing we were greeted by numerous 
trades-people who were busy with their 
commodities. The name and description 
of goods a idtopkeeper sells, are written on 
a board hung in front of every shop. The 
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honesty of the shopkeeper is Til^ticularly 
mentioned in each case. We saw some 
Mohamedan Mosques in the city. Some 
old Chinese Mahomedans were introduced 
to us by our interpreter. They are com- 
muMnicative and good-tempered. They 
recited some Persian verses with a peculiar 
tone and accent, very interesting to listen 
to, though we could not understand a word 
of the same. 

Hongkong is at the same latitude with 
that ot Calcutta. It is a beautiful seaport 
town situated in a valley. The Peak Tram 
of this place is worth mentioning. It is 
connected by a thick electric wire chord 
underneath the car, being provided with 
electric bells. When one goes up another 
comes down. The electric machine room is 
on the top of the hill. On ascending the 
peak we had a full view of the city beneath. 
The ships at anchor seem so many jolly 
boats on the sea, very nice to look at. 
There are a hotel and Governor's summer 
residence on the peak. The Government 
garden of Hongkong is worth seeing. Just 
after dusk when the street lights are lit up 
it seems that so many stars are strewn 
over the hills. Really a picturesque sight. 

The Chinese sea is notorious for its 
destructive typhoons. 

Agriculture is the great pursuit of the 
people and supports a teeming population. 
Kice is the staple food and chief production 


of the country. Wheat and other cereals 
are cultivated as well but the prolific yield 
of rice supports relatively a greater popu¬ 
lation. Opium cultivation is largely made. 
There are sixty varieties of bamboo in 
China. Almost all the articles of every 
day life are made out of it. It is as 
essential to the Chinese as Iron is to other 
nations. Of its various uses I shall write 
in my next article in an elaborate 
manner. Mulberry trees are largely planted 
in Chekeang, which is as famous for the 
production of silk as Keang-nan. Close to 
the opulent town of Hang-chow is situated 
the famous lake Syhoo, about six ^miles 
in circumference. This extensive sheet of 
water is almost covered with junks 
and barges. The wellknown port of 
Ningpo is situated on the coast. There is 
a vast lake, Tongting-Hoo, in the province 
of Hooknang. This lake has a very bad 
reputation of being venomous. In point 
of natural scenery and climate the 
province of Kciing-'.y is the most delight¬ 
ful part of China. Near the mouth of the 
Yangtse-Kiang is situated a beautiful little 
island called the “Golden isle" interspersed 
with numerous temples of Buddha. 1 'he 
Royal Gardens of Kian-loong, not very far 
from this place, are in a deplorable state of 
ruin. 

Asihitosh Roy, 
Benares City. 


WHY EMIGRATE? 

By Shiv Naravan, M.A., B.Sc., B.E. 


A perusal of the statements perpetually 
appearing in the public press about 
the treatment ol our countrymen 
abroad, raises the question, why they at all 
emigrate. If a long and tedious, if not 
actually sickening voyage, a harsh recep¬ 
tion, contumelious and cold in the extreme, 
are all that they can expect, what leads 
them to sunder the tender ties ol home and 
country? What prompts them to court 
danger and privation in place of safety and 
aBection ? 

Let us take the case of the different 
countries to which Indians emigrate in large 


numbers, separately. Most of those going to 
Canada and the United States of 
America belong to the working class. 
They are sturdy and stout adventurous folk. 
Having heard of the western El Dorado 
from their kinsmen of the China War, who 
latterly proceeded to the States and 
returned prosperous after working there,— 
or from others of the present day who arc 
able even now-a-days to make money in 
the islands and coast provinces of Central 
America, these brave young men sally forth 
in search of “fresh fields and pastures new,” 
to lands they know little of, except as 
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pictured in their dreamy. They r^nk, fond 
optimists, that the land of their destination 
is flowing with milk and honey, that it is 
endowed with treasures unthinkable, wait¬ 
ing only to be theirs if they are lucky enough 
to withstand storm and sickness on the sea. 
They see no reason why they should not 
reach where others before them have reached. 
They boastfully exclaim, “what man has 
done, man may do.” Yes, if they had only 
themselves to take into account, but alas 
there are others to be dealt with, not 
easily appeased or controlled. The saying 
goes, “make hay while the sun shines.” If the 
sun does not shine, wherewith will ye make 
hay, my brethren? Ye cannot make the 
sun to shine, if it has made up its mind not 
to shine. Ye cannot make the whites 
smile on you and offer you the right hand of 
affection, when they have determined to 
keep you at arm’s length from their homes. 
The ignorant flock blindly undertake a trip, 
fraught with risks and disappointments, of 
which they have not the remotest idea. 
They may brave successfully the terrors of 
the flood and field, their ship may ride trium¬ 
phant over the waves and land them hale 
and hearty on the shores of the "promised 
land", they may fancy the priz-e of their quest 
to be within their grasp, yet there may be 
“a slip betwixt the cup and the lip." There 
are watch-dogs at the doors, my friends, 
which you cannot evade. Though they 
bark not overmuch, look out for their bites. 
The doctor and the commissioner are ready 
at the portal to call a halt to your progress. 

thousand questions you must answer, a 
lump sum you must produce, and above all 
you must be physically perfect. Have you 
no slight disease of the eye, ear, or limb ? 
Come you direct from India ? If not, please 
stay where you are, you may not enter the 
land of perfect beings, for fear you might 
spread contagion, or become a public charge, 
or fall a victim to the jealousy and 
vindictiveness of civilized labour. Bethink 
you, can all of you satisfy those whose 
interest it is to keep you out, by hook or by 
crook? Why, they will pick flaws and find 
faults, where none seem to exist. 

But blame not these slaves of duty, 
thou^ they bite. The barkers are spurring 
them on from behind, their bark is worse 
than t'ne bite of the former. If you some¬ 
how manage to shove your way in, you 

S 


have still a mighty host to harass and worry 
you to death. These narrow-minded 
agitators are harder to silence, because they 
know no arguments other than those of tm 
sword or the purse. The sword you do not 
possess. The natives may molest you, but you 
have not the means to pay them back In the 
same coin ;—not that it would be advisable 
to do so. And why do they deem you so 
obnoxious ? Simply because, they firmly 
believe that your advent spells a diminution 
of their earnings. Nothing that yon say or 
do, will shake that belief. Yon may be 
skilful, robust and steady; you may be 
pious, pure and manly,—none of these traits 
commend themselves, none avail to create 
fellow-feeling. Because you live cheap 
and are foolish enough to lay by something 
lor hard times or to save for your family in 
the far distant fatherland, because you work 
better on lower wages, you are therefore un¬ 
desirable and must be turned out. To aggra¬ 
vate your offence, you wear your own pecu¬ 
liar head-dress, you herd together, you speak 
your own mother-tongue and not theirs. 
For these crimes, and more to be invented 
out of fertile imaginations, you are declared 
to be the wickedest blackest beings that 
they ever came across,- and having been 
proved so to their satisfaction, you deserve 
instant deportation at the very least. In 
the face of this verdict, you look around in 
vain for a helper. Alas, none of your 
countrymen is in a position to rescue you, 
none to compel lair treatment and free 
residence. In your official protectors and 
ambassadors, you have not full confidence. 
God alone may help you out of the scrape 
you have got yourselves into. Ask Him 
for succour. 

Our ignorant labourers are not the only 
ones to repair to America. Several young 
students who have read or heard the 
New World described as the Golden Land 
of Opportunity, and who have been 
ploughed or otherwi.se disappointed in the 
examinations of their student life here, 
betake themselves to some factory town 
where they hope to study and work at the 
same time. It is true that sorpe men are able 
and fortunate enough to find employment, 
and thus make their way through college 
by means of their own earnings, but they 
are the exception rather than the ru1<e. 
Let none lake them for a safe guide. For 
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one who succeeds, a dCzen SjW^r defeat 
and anguish. But if such young rnen have 
some one to fall back on, they are sure to 
receive good treatment and profit by their 
stay in the land of freedom and advance¬ 
ment. They roust, however, sail clear, and 
not allow themselves to be seduced by the 
levolutionary, who is, according to the 
scare-mongers, seeking an asylum in 
the States and making it the centre of his 
#ild propaganda. These latter aspirants 
after larger powers and more rights natural¬ 
ly look to the United States as a model. 
The admiration of its heroes and devotion 
to its ideals of liberty, equality and frater¬ 
nity as naturally induce them to make it 
an object of pilgrimage or a harbour of 
refuge from the persecution of their people 
and police. They manage to eke out a 
living somehow, because of their education, 
self-help and self-assertiveness. Being 
generally full of praise for the country of 
their sojourn and its natives, they do not 
excite hatred or envy. They are tolerated 
till some international trouble focusses 
attention on them. 

Yet another class of emigrants is that of 
the religious missionaries. Indeed the 
Vedantic Swamis were the first in the field. 
They discovered that the Patal-I 6 k offered 
a suitable ground for the promulgation of 
ancient Indian wisdom. They created a 
very favourable impression. The success 
of the pioneers of this unique movement 
in Hinduism led to the establishment of a 
society with branches at several places. 
To this day, the real swamis are a source of 
strength to young students in distress. 
Their high ideals and pious conduct keeps 
the name of India honourable. But it 
must be admitted with humiliation that 
some quacks, magicians, and false saints, 
who pose as Hindu swamis at sea-side 
resorts, serve to cast a slur on the fair repute 
and true worth of Hinduism as a religion 
and India as a country. These ‘so-called’ 
Hindus are, in some instances, not Hindus 
at all, but Mahomedans,—nay I know 
of some who never came from India, but 
hail from Morocco or Arabia. The foolish 
Crowds who frequent such pleasure-haunts 
think that all Hindus are pouessed of 
mysterious powers for evil and good, and 
are easily gulled by the name aNumed rby 
the charlatan thought-reader or paltnister. 
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The swamis are thus brought into disrepute, 
although it is to the pure and learnetl 
amongst them that we owe the friendly atti¬ 
tude of cultured Americans towards young 
Hindu students. -The large _ majority of 
the Hindus and Sikhs in the States are not 
however of the student class, and the 
antagonism manifested towwds them is 
apt to stand in the way or any Indian 
whatsoever obtaining rights of free 
citizenship. 

Turning to other countries, what do we 
find? Are our countrymen, British subjects 
though they be, accorded a hearty welcome 
in British colonies ? Alas, no.—rather the 
reverse. We have already seen thit the 
Dominion of Canada has devised measures 
to put an effectual stop to further immigra¬ 
tion of East Indians. Australia and its 
neighbours have long ago closed their doors 
against the ingress of any coloured men 
whatsoever. No Indian may enter under 
any circumstances, except possibly as a 
brief sojourner and that, too, in very special 
cases. As to what South Africa, that latest 
self-governing unit of the British Krapire, 
has seen fit to do in the way of banishing 
Indians and forging new and newer fetters 
for such of them as have stood up for 
their rights and manfully dared to offer 
passive resistance to the inflicters of base 
indignities on them and through them 
on their brethren in India,—not one word 
need be said. To do so would be to 
cast a reflection on the patriotisrn and 
public spirit, nay even the intelligence 
of the reading and thinking portion of 
the nation. The oft-repeated tale of 
the trials and miseries of our gallant 
countrymen in Natal and the Transvaal 
are known to all, only too well. Yet their 
persecution has been a blessing in disguise 
in this respect at least that it has welded 
Hindu and Mohammedan, Jew and Chris¬ 
tian with the enduring bonds of brotherly 
love and patriotic fervour. H the same end 
could be achieved in the Motherland, the 
struggle would not be entiiely in vain- 
Their iHVible example of selfless devotion to 
the common cause of moderation in spite of 
provocatibn, and the si^t they present of 
united brotherhood, of high spirited strenuous 
co-workers and co-suSering in a common 
battle^ have evoked the admiration arni 
respect of even the most callous and hard- 
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he.irted. Those Who persisted in scoffing 
at them are now veering round to the side 
of their sympathisers and joining in the 
world-wide chorus of praise for our 
dauntless deportees. Such is the magical 
power of union and determination that 
pity has given place to praise. Before 
long, let us trust, the newly-awakened 
conscience of the new Union of South 
Africa will do ample, if tardy, justice to 
the demands of our brothers, who have 
borne degradation, deportation and defeat 
in a truly religious and heroic fashion. 
11 their prayers are still unheard and they 
see only an aggravation of former 
hardships in store. Great Britain should 
take courage in both hands and vindi¬ 
cate its proud boast of being the 
dispenser of impartial justice to its proteges 
of India. Let us hope that the disgraceful 
chapter of recent history relating to Indian 
emigration to British colonies will come 
to a happy termination at an early date. 

1 his differential treatment cannot fail 
to react adversely on the loyal and law- 
abiding people of India. What can be more 
deplorable than to be thrust from pillar to 
post. Failing to obtain a fair share of the 
good things of their own country some 
adventurous youths go out to other countries, 
preferably to those where English is spoken, 
in the hope of receiving a somewhat better 
show there; a mere handful succeeds, 
but the many meet with further embitter- 
nient. 

" I hen the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 

happiness 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guift or ocean of excess: 
The magnet of their course is gone or only point in 

vain 

fhe shore to which their shiver’d sail shall never 

stretch again.” 

His Majesty’s Indian subjects are declared 
on the one hand to be ‘equal’ subjects. They 
are so in rtame only. They are, on the 
other hand, everywhere looked on as 
Inferior by John Bull and in some places 
treated as helots, to use the word employ¬ 
ed by Mr. Polak. It is only in non-British 
countries that, owing to ignorance of their 
antecedents or precedients and consequent 
absence of pre-disposed rancour Or prejudice, 
their lot is made more tolerable, if not 
■’■ally pleasant. 

I his is surely not a spectacle to enthuse 
over for the people whose nobler ancestors 


gleefully prophesied the coming of a goldm 
day, arid beaittifully portrayed the advent 
of the timie ‘‘when the public mind of 
India, having been instructed in European 
knowledge, may expand under our system 
until it has outgrown that system, and in 
some future age demand European institu¬ 
tions.” It was of such a day that 
Macaulay wrote— 

’’Never will I attempt to avert or retard it. When¬ 
ever it comes it will be the proudest day in English 
history. I have no fear. The path of doty is plain 
before us and it is also the path of wisdom, of national 
prosperity, of national honour.” 

Could the same be said of the path 
taken by the colonies, and by England 
herself so far, in the matter of Indian 
emigrants ? 

Japan treated us brotherly in the 
beginning, but a large number of outsiders 
can’t possibly settle there, as its oWn 
population is in need of accomodation and 
is being dumped into other countrie.s. For 
this purpose the Land of the Rising Sun 
is casting its net 'around its weaker neigh¬ 
bours like Korea (already annexed under 
the cognomen of Chosen), Formosa and 
Manchuria. Where may the weary eye 
rest in looking for a quiet settling ground 
for our unhappy friends who desiring not 
to make a ‘black hole’ of India, break the 
chains of old custom, take a long farewell 
of their kindred, and, casting their bread 
on the waters, launch forth into dark and 
dismal regions. 

It has been made abundantly clear to iis 
that on alien shores, we can be permitted to 
land and abide only in the capacity of 
students, travellers, or tourists. The sugges¬ 
tion is obvious that Indians should be content 
with what their own land offers and not en¬ 
cumber other countries with their ‘contemp¬ 
tible’presence. Why not take the hint? Why’ 
not organise industries of the same typo 
as other countries? Why not start factories 

similar in size and scope to those, where 
we go out in search of ‘jobs’ ? Why leave 
the warmth of the tropics, the free and 
easy life of the hamlet, the framant floweri 
and luscious fruits of Ind ? Why part with 
kith and kin and face disgrace and destitution 
in strange and inhospitable lands? Why 
not develop the hidden resources of out 
own continent ? Why go abroad to make 
tha things imported here? Why not make 
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them right here? Echo ans^^hs .“Why 
not ?” 

It’s easy enough to say but hard to tell 
how. How to do it, when capital is shy, 
discipline lacking, organization imperfect 
and ‘exfxrt’ advice immature and mislead¬ 
ing? Machinery might be ordered, scholars 
could be trained, but nothing worth 
speaking of can be accomplished without 
sound direction, proper management, 
iitiplicit trust and zealous co-operation on 
a large scale, without able, far-seeing heads 
and willing earnest helpers, without 
wealthy patriots and wise philanthropists. 
A house could not be erected without 
bricks and mortar, and experienced 
masons. Who is to engineer the vast 
enterprises, accumulate the large funds 
and properly expend them ? The State 
could do it; it has done a little. Still it is 


a universal experience that commercial 
ventures succeed and thrive better in 
private hands. It is for the big Zemindars 
and raites to shake off their lethargy 
and passivity, put away ostentation and 
luxury, and point the way by establishing 
model institutions. They should form 
a strong alliance with the educated middle 

class and make it possible for them to 
work on right lines, ».e., to turn their 
attention more and more to business and 
industry. New modes of earning an honest 
livelihood must be introduced, new tracts 
explored, new arts encouraged and the 
old revived. It is on our initiative, conjbina- 
tion and perseverance that the late of 
the Swadeshi movement largely rests. All 
hands must push together. Let the would- 
be emigrants also join the ranks and put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 


Science and Culture. 

HE meeting of the British Association 
in Sheffield, in the first week of 
September, seems, to my mind, to 
have raised in ordinary men and women 
with some pretensions to general culture, 
the very serious question, whether the 
advancement of science, as it is being 
increasingly understood and pursued by 
the vast majority of our present-day 
scientists, especially in England, is not 
more or less detrimental to what has 
hitherto been understood as liberal culture. 
This tendency has been observed by others 
also. The writer of the review of the 
proceedings of the Sheffield Meeting of the 
British Association in the columns of “The 
Times" lias noticed it. Recalling the 
remark of Huxley that he bad some appre¬ 
hension “lest sdence should be crushed by 
the very gifts which she had demanded 
with such itwietwce from Nature”, this 
writer says that this thpught was present 
to many minds during the Sheffield meeting, 
although it may not have been formulated 
with any precisepess. 

“There was a tinie, not so manjr years ago, when 


men of science could aspire to the possession of an 
all-round acquaintance with many, it not all , depart¬ 
ments of natural history as it was then called. That 
time iHm S?tt« by, and the infinite specialisation, 
which is^aTea'dtng cnaracteri.stic of science to-day. is 
bdcoihmg' more and more embarrassing to those 
engaged m the advancement of knowledge." 

From this point of view, the Presidential 
address at the Sheffield Meeting was dis¬ 
tressingly disappointing. The President, 
the Rev. Professor Bonney, is a distin¬ 
guished geologist, and he devoted the 
whole of his address to a dissertation, highly 
able in its own way, but also at the same 
time, exceedingly technical, on—“The Ice 
Age in Western Europe." It was a subject, 
no doubt, of considerable interest to the 
student of geology. An address like this 
would come in very appropriately in the 
proceedings of the special branch of the 
association dealing specifically with 
geological problems. But what one expects 
naturally in a Presidential Address of an 
Association which represents every depart¬ 
ment of modern science, is a good deal 
more Rian the presentation of a narrow 
and specialised theme .Upon a subject ff 
very limited and specialised interest. Wh.it 
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the ordinary laynian wants td hear on an 
occasion like this, from the President of a 
general body of scientists, is not what a 
particular scientific worker may have to 
say in regard to any special problem, that 
he may have been studying, but what all 
the sciences combined have to say to the 
general intelligence and culture of their 
times. Are we to understand that modern 
science has no universal message to deliver 
to mankind, or whatever message it may 
have had, for modern humanity, has 
already been delivered, and the collective 
voice of modern science has nothing new 
to say to contemporary culture ? If this 
be s<?, then surely Huxley’s apprehensions 
have been realised, perhaps even more fully 
than he ever dreamt of. 

This is the result no doubt of what the 
writer in “The Times” calls inhnite speciali* 
sation. But why should specialisation 
blind the vision of the student and the 
scholar to a general view of things? It is 
the more mysterious because of the growing 
knowledge of the inter-relations of the 
different sciences. In our day it would be 
ignorant quackery to claim for any parti¬ 
cular department of science the right of 
carrying on its own special investigations 
and arriving at correct conclusions regard¬ 
ing the particular group of experience it 
seeks to study, without any reference to, or 
helps from, other departments of human 
knowledge and research. There must be 
specialisation for the purpose of investigat¬ 
ing and collecting the minuter details of 
the nature of particular phenomena. But 
such details have no value in scientific 
study and research unless they help to 
correct some old and partial, or to build 
up some new and completer generalisation. 
This generalisation is the very sou! of all 
scientific work. Mere record of experience 
is not science. These records are merely 
the materials for true scientific construction. 
These details are no more science than a 
collection of bricks, and stones, and mortar, 
and timber, and iron joists and beams, are 
a building. There can be no building 
without these, nor can there be a science 
without those detailed investigations and 
researches with which the specialist is 
rightly Credited. Specialisation is necessary 
for , the advancement of science. No one 
would deny it. But what this exccssWe 


specialisation is practically leading to, is 
an increasing reglect of the wider and 
constructive Work of reaching out to 
broader and broader generalisation.^, which 
means the greater and greater perfection of 
science. 

And that seems exactly the kind of evil 
which Huxley foresaw. Excessive attention 
to details has an unfortunate tendency to 
starve that side of our intellect which 
works out broad generalisations. The quest 
of ultimate principles and fundamental 
laws is essential to the true advancement 
of science. The fundamental training of 
the intellect for great scientific work requires 
that the mind should always seek to rise 
from the consideration of particulars to 
the conception of the Universal. In this, 
science must always he a hand-maid of 
philosophy, and judging at least from the 
latest demonstration of the scientific spirit 
and achievements of the British Isles, held 
last month in Sheffield, this is a fact which 
appears to be very dimly apprehended by 
the general body of present day scientists. 
It was not so thirty years ago. In its very 
protest against the unverified and unveri- 
fiable assumptions of the prevailing meta¬ 
physics of the time, in its denial of the 
claims of the supersensuous and the super¬ 
natural, science in the Victorian age was 
forced to cultivate a broader outlook and 
attend to larger interests than what seems 
to be the habit or the tendency to-day. 
In proportion as the old faiths and philo¬ 
sophies have been accomodating themselves 
to the fundamental truths of modern science 
and have been increasingly reconciling 
themselves to the scientific spirit of our 
age, scientists have on the one hand been 
relieved to a very large extent of fighting 
what they regarded as superstitions, and 
have simultaneously lost interest in philo¬ 
sophical speculations, on the other. This 
is a state of things injurious equally to 
both the pursuit of positive science, and 
the advancement of speculative philosophy. 
When the study of the* sciences ignoreis the 
speculative side of the human intellect, 
and the pursuit of philosophical specula¬ 
tions are carried on, regardless of the facts 
of experience as apprehended and explain¬ 
ed by the positive sciences, both these 
great departments of human knowledge 
really lose their hold of the truth of things. 
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Practically, however, in this divo«e^«between 
the scientific artd the speculative ilfterests 
of the intellectual life, science suffers more 
than philosophy herself. 

Science >4 the systematisation of ex¬ 
perience ; philosophy is the explanation of 
it. Both are, therefore, organically inter¬ 
dependent upon one another. Science 
deals with the contents of knowledge, 
philosophy seeks the meaning of this 
knowledge. I'here can be no meaning of 
a thing except as it is expre.ssed in its 
various modes and states, and the complex 
relations revealed through these, and the 
facts of experience are meaningless, that is 
unintelligible, except in the light of the 
explanation which the mind gives of them. 
It is for science to correct the wrong 
inferences deduced by speculative philosophy 
from the facts of experience. It is for 
philosophy to correct the wrong interpreta¬ 
tions and unwarranted generalisations 
which a mere positive analysis of the outer 
facts of experience may lead to. Both 
modem science and modern philo-sophy 
have to a large extent recognised this 
relation of inter-dependence existing 
between them. This is freely recognised 
by the highest mathematicians. This fact 
was emphasised at the Sheffield Meeting 
in the Presidential address to the Mathe¬ 
matical and Physical Section, by Professor 
E. W. Hobson, who discussed the scope 
and tendencies of modern mathematics. 

MATIfEMATICS AND METAPHYSICS. 

Mathematics, like every other science, 
has its origin, said Professor Hobson, in 
physical experience—“analysed and clarified 
by the reflective activities of the human 
mind”. This is the common ground of all 
science, and in this common ground we 
have an absolute community of interests 
between science and philosophy. Mathe¬ 
matics, is admittedly related to every 
branch ol Science concerned with natural 
phenoraenJt, which “when if had reached 
a certain Stage of ^development, became 
accessible to,'arrd had need of, mathemati¬ 
cal methods and language!” This stage 
has, for example, been reached in our time, 
as Dr. HobsOn pointed: out, not only by 
chemistry ; but even biology and economics 
have begun to require mathematical 
methods. But whxt are the foundations 


of roathematics? They are; as Dr. Hobson 
SA*di—-“a set of regulative ideas in the form 
of indefinables and axioms, partly bntologi- 
cah assumptions, and partly postulation.s 
of a logical character.” But though from 
Considerations of practical utility, the 
mathematician accepts these assumptions 
and postulations, the moment he tries to 
analyse their nature and origin,; and to 
justify their validity, he has to go outside 
his own special department of knowledge 
and enter the domains of the metaphysician 
and the psychologist. And it is because 
of the intimate relation existing between 
mathematics and metaphysics, even <his, 
admittedly the most exact of all the sciences 
has not been free from differences of opinion 
among mathematicians, concerning the 
validity of whole lines of reasoning, and 
affecting the results of such reasoning. 
And Dr, Hobson points out — 

As ,1 mailer of fact, variations of opinion had al 
yanous times ari.sen within the ranks of the mathema¬ 
ticians as to the nature, scope, and proper formulation 
of the principles which formed the foundations of the 
science, and the views of mathematicians in this 
regard had always necessarily been largely affected 
by the conscious or unconscious attitude of parficu- 
lar minds towards questions of general philosophy. 
It was in this region that the .source was to be found 
of those remarkable differences of opinion amongst 
mathematicians, which had come into prominence 
at various times, and had given rise to much con- 
froversy as to fundamentals. 

Science and Philosophy. 

It is not mathematics alone that depends 
upon certain essential assumptions for 
carrying on its own positive researches, 
but every department of science has to 
do the same. Physics and Chemistry 
assume the reality of what they call 
material substances, and accept the general 
validity of the testintony of the senses of 
man in regard to these substances. But 
the value of these assumptions can only 
be tested by philosophy. We know abso- 
lutHy nothing of what we call matter 
except what our senses tell us about them. 
The validity of all oiir general Nations 
regarding inaterija'l objects and phenomena 
is absolutely dependent Upon the validity 
of the testimony of our senses, and tbe 
meaninii and yblue of sense-testimony 
cannot be examined and determined by 
either, physics or chemistry, but by psycho- 
logy alone, And psychology again, while 
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trying to ditscover the tnodee' and nteaning 
of »ense activities is impelled Ijy its own 
necessity to reach out to facts, and accept 
assumptions, the nature of which can 
only be investigated arid determined by 
metaphysics. All our senses are operative, 
because, behind the passing impressions 
they receive, there stand* what is called, 
the unity of consciousness. It is here 
alone that we really reach that bach-ground 
of permanence without which the continual 
flux which alone falls within the cognition 
of the senses, can have absolutely no mean¬ 
ing. To study and discover this back¬ 
ground of permanence upon which all our 
senses work, and thereby make our scientific 
generalisations possible, is the function, 
not strictly speaking, of psychology, but of 
metaphysics. No science can really work 
except upon the assumption of some meta¬ 
physical truth. 

The Postulates of Physical Science. 

The physical group of the sciences work 
upon three fundamental assumptions; 'i) 
that there is an intelligible, physical order, 
standing outside man ; (2) that there is an 
intelligent, mental order within man ; and 
(3) that there is a necessary co-relation and 
correspondence between this outer physical 
and this inner mental order. Deny any of 
these assumptions, and the constructive 
theory of the material universe, which the 
physical group of the sciences try to build 
up, at once tumbles down, plinth, foundation 
superstructure,—all. If there is no order in 
the universe, science can never deduce any 
law out of this infinite chaos. All the facts 
about the regulated movements of mass dis¬ 
covered by astronomy or the ordered relations 
of matter discovered by physics or chemis¬ 
try, all your mathematical and physical and 
chemical laws cease to have any objective 
basis or truth, and are at once reduced to 
mere figmei\ts of fancy, something that the 
imagination of the scientists reads into outer 
facts and phenomena where they do not 
tally exist Similarly again if the outer 
natural order be not co-related to, or do not 
correspond with the laws of our mind that 
is our inner mental order, it would not be 
intelligible to us Itnd all Our rational 
interpretation of natural phenomena would 
have absolutely no basis in reason. Am) if 
this be true, if it be itopossiblelo have any 


rational intWpretation of the universe, 
excefit upon the assumption that the outpr 
natural order corresponds to the inner 
metttat or rational order, and the mind of 
men can truly read in its own light the 
movements and relations of matter then 
there arises out of these very assumptions 
the very fundamental question of the 
existence of a Universal Mind, or Reason, 
or Intelligence, which relates in and 
through itself the two co-related and corres¬ 
ponding rational orders, which famish the 
logical foundations of all scientific investi¬ 
gations and generalisations. 

Postulates of Socioloqv. 

As it is with the physical group of the 
sciences, so also with the other groups. 
Like physics, sociology also, of which 
politics and economics are subordinate 
divisions,—works upon a similar triple 
hypothesis, namely, that there is (i) an 
outer social order, (2) an inner ethical 
order, and (3) that there is a necessary co- 
relation and correspondence between the 
two. These assumptions lead irresistibly to 
the acceptance of a Universal Good, or Love, 
or Righteousness, which is progressively 
revealing itself through these dual channels 
—the outer social and the inner ethical 
order, and makes their natural co-relation 
and correspondence possible. So the ulti¬ 
mate analysis of the postulates of every 
group of the sciences continually drives us 
beyond the somesvhat arbitrary barriers 
that have been raised from considerations of 
practical utility around them, if all that 
modern science says be true, then this 
universe is the expression of an ordered, a 
rational, an intelligible, relation of things, 
it is not a chaos but a cosmos, not a mere 
mechanism but essentially an organism. 
Every atom of matter is related to every 
other atom; every single movement is" 
related to world-movements. Matter is 
related to mind; mind to matter. And if 
this be so, if the organic view of the Universe 
be the correct scientific view, then no 
particular department of science can 
pursue its own specific investigations ' 
practicaify regardless of the relations and 
truths discovered by the other sciences. 
Scientists in our age cannot, witliput: 
detriment 'even to their own special 
branches‘of investigation and study, ignore 
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the general course of speculative philosophy 
of their time any more than can the "philo¬ 
sopher, without seriously crippling his .own 
speculations, neglect to take note of the 
relation of the positive sciences of his time. 
No philosopher in our age, has, I think, been 
guilty of this neglect. This is more than 
what can be claimed, 1 am afraid, for the 
general run of the scientists. And this 
neglect of the speculative aide of 
culture is largely responsible for the 
prevailing empiricism of the political and 
the economic thought of modern Europe 
and more particularly of England. 

Economics in the British Association. 

The question of End is not at all vital to 
the physical group of the sciences. In the 
first place, it is impossible to discover the 
ultimate end of physical phenomena. The 
scientist can only discover the relations of 
phenomena, but what is that which all 
these ordered relations of the outer universe 
are seeking to bring about, is not an object 
of his investigations. That investigation 
belongs legitimately, if it belongs to any 
department of knowledge, to metaphysics 
alone. But the sociologist, including the 
economist and the politician, stands on a 
very different plane. The object of the 
physical group of the sciences is to dis¬ 
cover truth—what is. The sociologist 
practically denies his high vocation if he 
follows the lead of the physicist and does 
not go beyond that which merely is in 
social life and phenomena. His object is 
not merely the discovery of truth, but 
specially the promotion of goodness. His 
function is not merely to investigate and 
know the relations of social life and pheno¬ 
mena as they are, but in the light of this 
knowledge to discover the means by which 
these social relations and phenomena may 
be helped to be what they ought to be. 
Physics, and chemistry, and astronomy, and 
biology, all these seek to know the realities 
of things, jn these departments of human 
knowledge, to know the reality is a suffi¬ 
cient end unto itself. But in sociology, 
mere knowledge of actual social conditions 
and laws is ndt all, in fact, is hardly of 
any value at all, except as a help to the 
discovery of the means and methods by 
which some social ideal may be realised. 
Economics and statistics have their value 


not in themselves, but in the help they 
render to improve the condition Of man as 
a social unit. Here, man hiinself is the 
end. We do not know what the ultimate 
end is towards which the mttyement of the 
material universe may be advancing. But 
we do know or at least we assume that we 
know the ultimate end of social evolution. 
Man here is both the instrument and the 
end of evolution. The perfection of man 
is the end which the social laws are clearly 
reaching out to. Sociological investigations, 
the promulgation of political and economic 
theories, must be guided, if they are to 
deserve any consideration, by this emula¬ 
tive end. Yet, strange to say, the con¬ 
sideration of man as a man, the view of 
man as an organic whole, has re¬ 
ceived but scant attention from the 
politician and the economist. The divorce 
between philosophy and science, detri¬ 
mental as it undoubtedly is, even in 
the domain of the physical group of the 
sciences, to the progress of true culture, is 
absolutely fatal in the psychological group. 
Neither ethics nor aesthetics can afford to 
neglect philosophic speculations without 
killing themselves. All the empiricism of 
modern European politics and economics 
is entirely due to this divorce. Politics 
looks upon man as a mere factor in the 
mechanism of the State, and economics 
views him practically as a factor in the 
mechanism of the production of commodity. 
In politics, he is a voter; how he will vote 
under particular conditions is the main 
question before the political thinker here. 
Even the so-called psychological politics, 
which, in spite of its high-sounding preten¬ 
sions, is after all, a very poor thing indeed, 
seeks the help of psychology simply with a 
view to discover the probabilities of 
Parliamentary elections under different 
conditions. That politics has a necessary 
ethical end unto itself, and that the object 
of political science is to discover the laws 
of political life and movements, with a 
view to guide and control them for the 
realisation of that ultimate ethical end, 
i* a thing that rarely enters into the 
consideration of the ordinary political 
thinker. So it is with economics. The 
economist concerns himself almost exclu¬ 
sively with questions concerning the 
production and distribution of commodity. 
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Man, to Wm, t» valuable oriy so far as he 
produces some commodity, either through 
contributing his capital or his trained 
intelligence, or inventive powers, or his 
personal labofe to the general scheme of 
production. Am this limited and essentially 
vulgar view of the aocioilogicat sciences, 
is entirely responsible for all the empiricism 


and quackery that largely characterise 
ordinary social investigations in Europe. 
To some people, at least, even the Presi¬ 
dential address to the Economic Section of 
the British Association Meeting at Sheffield,, 
will perhaps appear to be not altogether 
free from these deficiencies. 

Londeti. E. Willis. 


PLANT SOCIETY 


I NSTANCES of saprophytic* relationship 
of a higher plant with a lower one are 
Well known. Many leguminous plants 
foster bacteria to the mutual advantage of 
both. A few instances of saprophytic 
relationships of higher plants are known. 
But it is doubtful whether this relationship 
is exactly of equal advantage to both the 
parties. In the relationship of the Misseltoe 
with other plants the advantage seems to 
be more on the side of the Misseltoe. 

When a large number of plants are found 
to live together, as in a bush or in a * forest, 
it Is customary among naturalists to suppose 
that the individual plants are in a state 
of constant warfare. They are fighting 
with each other for the possession of the 
soil, the air and the light, and eventually, 
the fittest survive. 

A very simple event which I shall relate 
later, brought it to my mind that a plant 
society is not unlike human society. 
The individuals in a community may fight 
with one other but they also render mutual 
help to a considerable extent. Much in the 
same way the plants though they may fight 
with each other in the bush for gaining 
individual advantages seem to get on well 
owing to the very fact of remaining crowded 
together. 

I tried to raise some plants in pots on 
the terrace of a house in Calcutta. For 
a month my. attempts to raise seedlings 
from seeds failed. There were plenty of 
sparrows near about the house; it was 
found that as soon as the seedlings came 
up the sparrows eitlier devoured them or 

* Relating^ to plants'that grow on decaying vege- 
‘able matter. 


destroyed them. Later on bigger plants 
were planted in the pots. In this case also 
a number of these plants were destroyed 
by the sparrows. They devoured the leaves 
and buds of two marigold plants. One of 
these was pretty big and in their attempt 
to eat its leaves they broke its branches 
and the plant died quickly. In some other 
cases they would eat the young buds only. 
As soon as the buds came out they were 
eaten up. In some other cases (e.g., ocimum 
sanctum) the sparrows would simply bite 
a piece of the bud (probably they wanted 
to taste it); although they did not relish 
the leaves of ocimum sanctum they kept 
on successfully preventing its growth in 
this manner. They, however, left untouched 
a number of other plants e.g., euphorbia 
antiquorum, polyanthus tuberosa, coleus 
aromaticns, belamcand chinensis, jasminum 
sambac, passiflora foetida, vitis quadran- 
gularis, nerium odorum and gardenia 
florida. 

In order to save the weaker plants from 
the ravages of the sparrows, I hit upon a 
plan which succeeded very well. 1 placed 
the flowerpots so close together that the 
plants almost touched one other, and found 
that most of the weaker plants escaped 
molestation by the sparrows. The reason 
for this was, I believe, that the sparrO'ws 
failed to distinguish the difierent plants 
when they were kept together. They would 
fight shy of touching any plants in that 
crowd, owing most probably to an un¬ 
pleasant experience of having tatted some 
bitter leaves. Thus it seems ■ that the 
weaker plants by keeping together succeeded 
in saving their lives. The same must take 
place in nature on a large scale, 
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During a period of drought in summer, 

I found that the plants can wi^^t^nd the 
desiccating influence of drought much better 
when they are kept together than when 
they are kept isolated. 

The plants derive the following advantages 
by living in company:— 

(1) They get protection from grazing 
animals by being in company of poisonous, 
spiny, bitter or bad-smelling plants. 

(2) In a bush the seedlings have lesser 
chance of being crushed to death by 
animals. 

(3) A twining plant can get hold of a 
support very easily in a bush. The support¬ 
ing plant is not always without its share 
of advantage as it is not improbable that 
the twiner may form a network which 
prevents an animal from getting into the 
bush. Any peculiarity on the part of the 
twiner, e.g., poisonous character or bitterness 
of leaves, will also confer a certain degree 
of immunity to the supporting plant. 


(4) In a bush the plants on the border 
bear the brunt of foreign invasion. Some 
of them may be killed by animals but the 
plants in the interior of the bush will 
remain safe. 

(5) Some seeds germinate very readily in 
a bush, owing to the abundance of moisture 
and uniformity of warmth. 

(6) During periods of drought plants 
in a bush fare much better than their 
isolated neighbours in the fields. The cause 
of this is not difBcult to find out. The air 
in the bush being comparatively cooler 
and better saturated with water vapour 
than the air in the open fields, owing to the 
evaporation of water vapour from a large 
number of plants, evaporation from in¬ 
dividual plants in a bush must be much' less 
than from isolated plants surrounded by dry 
and hot air in the open field. 

Nibaran Chandra Bhattacharjee. 

Demonstrator of Physiology, 

Presidency College, C.alcnito. 


CURRENT LITERATURE: ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES 

(OCTOBER). 


The Revolt of the Labour Party. 

T he demand of the Labour Party for a 
new law authorising the Trade Unions 
to spend their funds for the purpose 
of maintaining Parliamentary representation 
of the labour interest, has given rise to a 
considerable discussion in the periodical 
press. Next to the veto of the House of 
Lords, this promises to become the most 
important political issue in this country 
in the immediate future. This question 
has been raised by what is known as the 
Osborne Judgment, which is discussed at 
considerable length in this month’s 
Nineteenth Century and After, by Mr. Harold 
Cok. Mr., Cox is a Liberal politician, and 
some dLjiour readers may possibly remember 
him a^l^-time Professor of Mathematics 
in Aligarh College. 


The Osborne Case. 

The facts of this case are briefly these; 
The plaintiff in this case was a Railway 
Porter, Mr. Osborne, who is a member of 
the .\malgam.Tted Society of Railway 
Servants. The defendants were that Society. 
Mr. Osborne’s complaint was against the 
use of the funds of his Society, to which 
he contributed, for purposes of Parliament¬ 
ary representation. The courts gave deci¬ 
sion in favour of Mr. Osborne. The Amalga¬ 
mated Society of Railway Servants appealed 
against this decision to the House of 
lords. The appeal was heard last December 
(1909) by five Law Lords, who unanimous¬ 
ly u^eld the decision of the lower courts. 
As a result of this case, it is illegal now to 
use the funds of any Trade Union organi¬ 
sation for purposes of Parliamentary 
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representatioTi. And the Labour Party is, 
thus, placed in an exceedingly diMcult 
position. As a working men’s Party, it 
is exceedingly poor. Yet Political and 
Parliamentarjjl^ work in this country is a 
very costly business. So long the Labour 
Party was very largely supported by Trade 
Union funds. If it is denied this support 
then it will have to depend entirely upon 
voluntary contributions for financing its 
work. And these subscriptions, says. Mr. 
Harold Cox, have been found by experience, 
to be very meagre and will be absolutely 
inadequate to meet the needs of the Party. 
This sufficiently explains the revolt of the 
Labour Party against this decision. 

Trade Union and Politics. 

The Osborne case came up only a couple 
of years ago. But for a long time past, 
Prade Union funds had been employed for 
Parliamentary work. So early as 1874, 
Mr. Burt was sent to Parliament with the 
aid of Trade Union funds. But there was 
no Labour Party, with a definite programme 
and policy then in British politics. Mr. 
Burt was a representative of the working 
class. He has sat, however, as a Liberal in 
the House of Commons since 1874. Other 
repesentatives of the working classes, “who 
have earned, as he has done, the respect of 
all parties, have received without question 
similar assistance. But in those days work¬ 
ing men were anxious to have their own 
representatives in Parliament and as the 
Liberals were the only parry who helped 
them to it, these representatives happened 
practically to be confined exclusively to the 
Liberal ranks. But things have changed 
since then. A new Party has grown up. 
It is a recognised third party in British 
politics. ^ It has its creed, its laws and 
regulations and as a new and young party 
it had to demand rigid adherence to party- 
discipline. Of course, there might have 
been conservative trade-unionists whose 
contributions went to support Liberal 
members. But says Mr. Cox, though strictly 
•speaking it was unfair, “no complaint was 
made on this score because in practice the 
members so maintained were not bigoted 
political partisans and respected the tradi¬ 
tion that trade Unions were non-poHtica). 
But-. 

The whole situation was changed by the establish- 


rnent seven or eight years ago of a system whicli 
substituted the dictation of a political party for die 
representation of trade-unionists. Under the constitu¬ 
tion of the I.abour Representation Committee, which 
has now become the Labour Party, funds supplied by 
the trade-unions could be, and have been, spent in the 
maintenance of members of Parliament who were not 
trade-unionists and were not required to represent the 
special intere.sts of trade-unionists. All they were 
required to do was to obey the orders of a political 
parly, led by men of whom some were not trade- 
unionist.s nor even members of what is known as the 
working class. There is here a difference, not of 
degree but of principle, which is amply sufficient to 
explain the revolt within the trade-union ranks 
against the Parlimentary levy. 

All this is plausible enough. It does 
seem wrong that Conservative or Liberal 
trade-unionists should be forced to maintain 
members in Parliament with whose views 
they do not sympathise. But this is the 
common grievance of all minorities. 
What is there to prevent the Conservatives, 
if they can capture a few Trade Unions, to 
demand a Parliamentary levy from them 
to support a ;mi' Conservative in 

the House of Commons. The thing is 
impossible because in every Trade-Union 
there is an absolute preponderance of 
Labourites and Socialists over every other 
class of politicians. It is a case of the 
tyranny of the majority. But this tyranny 
is an inevitable incident of all organised 
and co-operative work. Morally it would 
be as wrong to compel a Conservative 
tax-paver to maiotain a Liberal Cabinet 
with his contributions to the public 
exchequer as it is to compel a non-labourite 
or non-socialist trade-unionist to maintain 
a member of these parties of schools in 
Parliament with his contributions. There 
are inevitable instances of injustice to 
which we must submit. That which 
stands behind the Osborne Case is, really, 
not a moral protest but a pure Party- 
manoeuvre to weaken a growing political 
rival. It is the dread of the Socialist which 
has actuated this protest. 'ITie Judges are 
perhaps right in their decision. But this 
decision has been forced from them by 
people who are ranged against the principles 
and policy of the Labour Party. Indeed, 
Mr. Harold Cox clearly shows this in this 
article, as the following father lengthy 
extract will show ;— 

After stating how the Labour Rraresent- 
ation Committee, which has since enveloped 
into the Labour Party, owed its origin, at 
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the Trade Union Congress of to the 
action of the very Society of wnfeh Mr, 
Osborne is a flwmbcr, Mr. Cox, with fami¬ 
liar irony expresses “a word of appreciation 
of the extraordinary skill displayed by the 
Socialists of the Fabian Society and of the 
Independent Labour Party in capturing 
the trade unions/' '{'he italics are mine, 
./knd this one word shows the gravamen of 
the offence of the Labourites and Socialists, 
in the eye of the writer, who proceeds to 
say that— 

Only those behind the scenes can tell the full story 
of this remarkable piece of successful wire-pulling, 
but it may be stated generally that the Socialists in the 
trade unions form an organisation within an organisa¬ 
tion. They know one another, and they have learnt, 
like good football players, how to pass the ball. If 
vacancy occurs on the committee of a trade union 
branch, one of the Socialists present at the branch 
meeting will recommend another Socialist for the post, 
and, failing ,competition, he will be elected without 

S iestion. in the same way, when the branch is 
acting delegates to the annual meeting, the Socialists, 
in the absence of organised opposition, secure the 
election of their candidates without difficulty, in this 
manner, by regularly attending meetings and by 
constantly playing into one another’s hands, they 
have gained control both of the branches and of the 
headquarters of most of the unions. * * • 

So far as the present issue is concerned, the Socialist 
policy has been, first, to capture by persistent log¬ 
rolling and wire-pulling the machinery of the trade 
unions, and then to use that machinery, not only to 
supply, them with funds, but to crush out all resistance 
among the simpler-minded working men who constitute 
the great body of trade uniehists. In the execution 
of policy Socialists have had the wisdom to proceed 
gradually. They did not attempt to put on the bit 
until they had their mount $0 welt under control that 
there was little fear of his bolting. The Labour 
Representation Conference of 1900, though it created 
the machinery for the political dictation since established, 
contained no threat of the coming tyranny. Trade 
unionists of the older type co-operated unsuspectingly 
with avowed Socialists, in the Mlief that nothing more 
was contemplated than an increase in the number of 
Labour representatives on the lines previousl)^ followed. 
It is significant that one of the members erf the first 
Labour Representation Committee was Mr. Richard 
j^l), Cenera) Secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railwav Servants, whose subsequent treatment by 
the Socialists was a principal cause of the Osborne 
Judgment. At the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of that Society immediately after the formation of the 
!..ab(mr Repremntation Committee, Mr. Bell's position 
was considered, and it was decided unanimously that 
the proposals trf the Labour Representation Conference 
were ‘^ufficieniit wide Jo allow Mr. Bell to accept the 
condition*- romeined therein’ without violating the 
principle previously laid down by the Societ) <rf 
Railway Seryants, namely that if elected to Parliament 
he must be 'gidqmndent of ekh«’ Political Party.’ 

These extracts, are sufficient to indicate 


the inwardness of the O^ome Case. The 
whole agitation here has been clearly 
got up and is being cleverly manipulated 
by Conservative and- Li^nai wire-pullers 
to weaken and if possible ttji^atarve out the 
growing Labour and Socialist Party in 
British politics. The latter fullvyecognise 
it, and are, therefore, prepared toi%ht it out 
to a finish, let what the cost of it may be. 

The Misgovernment of Egypt. 

Dr. Alfred J. Butler, a writer of some 
repute on Egyptian history and life, has an 
article under the above heading in the 
current Nineteenth Centuryy wh ch furnishes 
valuable materials to the student of Avhat 
may be called psychological politics. The 
writer is a rank enemv of the Egyptian 
Nationalists, and openly lends his support 
to the late-President of the United States 
in his denunciation of the present weak¬ 
ened policy of the British Governmeni in 
that country. He repeats the Rooseveltian 
prescription --“Govern or go.” But as they 
are not prepared to “go”, they must 
“govern”. But no permanent improvement 
is possible while Sir Eldon Gorst is British 
Agent in Egypt. And Sir Eldon’s great 
crime is that he “has perfected the confidence 
of his British subordinates in Egypt”, and 
“has never won the confidence or even the 
respect of the natives.” The antelhcsis 
between “confidence” and “respect” is 
superb and shows the character of the 
writer beautifully. What Egypt wants is 
a strong personality. He recognizes “the 
ferment .of new ideas", but these are mere 
intellectual concepts, shallow, borrowed, 
rootless imitative. “The fact is”, we are 
told not for the first time, by the ruling 
classes here, that “both popular education 
and popular government of the Western 
kind are wholly alien to the Spiritlof Eastern 
civilisation.” The Orientals are unfit lor 
self-government. But '‘the danger” lies not 
only in this unfitness of Oriental peoples, 
but also “in the unfitness of a democratic 
Government like our own to control Oriental 
peoples.” And the writer asks his nation^ 
therefore, to 

“be honest enough to proclaim and act on the tnith^ 
that the question of sell-govemmem for Egypt lies 
beyond the horiaon (rf practical politics. And, above 
alL let us have done with cant. Sir Eldon Gorst in 
his last report after admitting *the general want of 
confidence in’ the intenticms of the occupying Power 
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Miiich pre>'aii.s amcmg^ undicial upper and middle 
classes in this country, and causes ever^ proposal 
brought forward by the Government to be viewed in a 
hostile spiritt” goes bn to say: 

Want of snfSIeient knowledge and inherent 
niUtruet appear to put Ineuperable obstacle iu the 
way of the population comprebending that the 
British Oweroment are actuated by disinterested 
motives in^he exercise of their control over the 
affairs oi the country; and the unrestrained 
criticism of a few individuals, based on the 
aNsumptioo that Great Brltian should occupy 
Egypt for her own benefit, is not only in itself 
unedifying, but sets an exceedingly bad example 
to those in whom we are endeavouring to encourage 
the good old fashioned virtue of respect for 
authority. In spite of these difficulties, the only 
sound course, in my opinion, is to preserve on the 
lines already laid down, namely, that British 
intervention in the affairs of this country is 
directed to th sole eud of introducing and main¬ 
taining good administration and gradually 
educating and accustoming the Egyptians to 
carry this on for themselves The Englishmen 
engaged in this task must possess themselves in 
patience, in the hope that time will clear away 
misunderstandings, and that in the end all classes 
of the community. European and Egy tiau.will 
recognize that British policy in Egypt in no way 
differs from that followed by Great Brltian all 
over the world towards countries under her 
infiucnce. namely, to place before all else the wel¬ 
fare of their populations. 

Now this is just the kind of statement that gives us 
a reputation for canting hypocrisy. We did not 
occupy Egypt in a .spirit of quixotic knight-errantry : 
and as long as we pretend that we are there for tbe 
good of Egypt only, there is no answer to the retort 
that the Egyptians would prefer our departure to our 
pre.sence. The truth is that while we should ad¬ 
minister the country for the good t)f the people to the 
utmost of our power, yet British control of Egypt 
is of paramount importance to the British Empire— 
indeed, of importance so paramount that it must be 
retained even at the cost of war. 'I'he open ac¬ 
knowledgment of this fact and the direction of our 
policy*, in accordance with it will go far to still the 
unrest in Egypt; for k is much more likely to clear 
away misunderstandings than the continued profession 
of purely disinterested motives and it will win at least 
the respect due to clear intentions and plain, straight¬ 
forward language. But that policy can, and must, 
be carried out in a friendly and sympathetic spirit 
and above all in a spirit of justice and imparliaiiiy to 
classes and creeds among the population. 

By the bye, the fond delusion that orien¬ 
tals are unfit for self-government has been 
exposed by India (London, September 1910) 
in the following leader on ‘ 

OatBNTALS AND SaLP-OOVSRNMSNT. 

Mr. Balfour's statement in Parliament .some time 
^go to the effect that self-government is and always 
has been unknown in the Kaslem world was handled 
’■athw severriy at the lime—by Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
M. among oil«rs, A ntnher exposure of the 
absurd delusion is made in the August number that 


excellent Cakutta periodieai, the ''Modern Revkw.’* 
Nothing could be more striking than the extracts which 
are there given from recognised authorities, whose 
knowledge of their subject was as great as Mr. 
^Ifour’s is limited. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, for example, is quoted tn 
reference to the ancient polity of the Afghans, who, 
we are told, exulted '‘in the fr^ spirit of their institu¬ 
tions,’' under which each tribe had a government of 
its own, and constituted a complete commonwealth 
within itself. In most of these, says Elphinstone, the 
Khans could levy no taxes, and could take no public 
action without the consent of the elected Matliks, who 
were obliged in their turn to obtain the consent of 
their divisions. With regard to the Vedic period in 
India, the "Modern Review" quotes Dr. Bhandarkar, 
the eminent scholar of Western India, as saying; 
"The Indian A^ans had, like their European 
brethren, the rudiments of free is.” 
though he admits that those institutions did not deve¬ 
lop, probably owing to the attitude of the conquering 
Aryas towards indigenous races. 

Similar evidence is cited in proof of the pravalence of 
.self-government in the Buddhist period. Dr. Hoernle 
in a paper read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
defined the state in which the founder of Jainism was 
born as an oligarchic republic, its government being 
vested in a senate composed of the heads of the resi¬ 
dent Kshatriya clans. In his “Early History of 
India,'’ Mr. Vincent Smith describes the republics 
the Punjab, Eastern Rajputana, and elsewhere, while 
Professor Rhys Davids gives a remarkable account of 
the self-governing insttiutions which existed in India 
during the rise of the Buddhist empire. He state.s 
the fact most interesting, as he rightly 'ays, from 
the comparative point of view—that the earliest Bud¬ 
dhist records reveal the .survival, "side by side with 
more or ]e.ss powerful monarchies, of republics with 
either complete or modified independence." 

Mr. Balfour, wc imagine, would not contend that 
his dictum was based upon any considerable historical 
inquiry ; but if he is inclined to be so bold he might 
find a partial excuse for his view in the remark by 
Professor Rh) s Davids that "this important factor in 
the social condition of India in the .sixth and seventh 
centuries B.c. has remained hitherto unnoticed by 
scholars either In Europe or in India." However 
thi.s may be, the examples quoted by the "Modem 
Review’*^ should suffice to upset once for all his com¬ 
placent theory that absolute despotism is the i^al 
government for Oriental peoples. The "Empire" holds 
the view, we sec, that it hardly require.s this eye-opener 
to "down" the old notion.^ about the inherent inability 
of certain races to govern tlwmselvcs. But there will 
still be many who, in blind defiance of the facts which 
.show that there is no other country, ancient or modem, 
where democracy has prevailed for a longer period, 
will continue to assert that "what the Oriental wants 
is a master," and when we ask why he should want 
one any more than Western peoples, we shall be 
told as before, that it is the nature of the beast, and 
there is an end it. 

The Hongkong University. 

There is only one more article of general 
interest in the current HineUenth ’Ceniur;^ 
and it deals with the proposal to establish 
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a modern university in Hon/jkofij^. Hong¬ 
kong is a British Crowh Colony and the 
writer prefers the claims of this new 
project to the generous support of the 
British public on “Imperial” grounds. 
Japan has for many years past been trying 
to secure the intellectual leadership of 
China. Intellectual leadership promises 
in modern history to gradually become 
a great political and commercial assett 
also in international dealings. The idea 
at the back of this new movement is 
clearly to help England to get in touch 
with the awakening consciousness of the 
Chinese people. The Chinese “unrest” is 
a thing of great import in modern world- 
politics; and yet “none does aught either 
to arrest or to direct its action”—says the 
writer in the Nineteenth Century. 

Nations are actuated neither by motives of evange¬ 
lism nor of philanthropy, but it is not consonant with 
the traditions of Englishmen to stand aside and refuse 
secular help to ‘a nation rightly struggling to be free’ 
from the trammels of ignorance and superstition. It 
is the pride of ignorance which to-day prevents the 
Chinese from benefiting, as the Jap<jnese have 
benefited, by the scientific knowledge of the West. 
To-morrow, when this phase of prejudice is past, 
China will recognise the debt she owes to those who 
have assisted her, while respecting her present 
prejudices, to gain the knowledge she desires. What 
England has done for India and for Kgypl in miti¬ 
gation of famine, by introducing railways which can 
carry food to stricken districts, and by remedying 
a deficient rainfall by irrigation; what she has done 
in arresting germ-borne disease (plague, malaria, 
cholera, and small-pox) by medical science, she can 
help China to do for herself; and she can mitigate 
her poverty by teaching her how to develop her 
unrivalled mineral and agricultural resources. And 
in doing so she will strengthen the bonds of friendship 
both now and hereafter, and reap a material reward 
in the development of the future. These are legi¬ 
timate ambitions, whether to the philanthropist or to 
the merchant: nor will the movement and aspirations 
of a vast nation be chocked or altered merely by a 
lack of sympathy on our part. It is better to help 
than to stand by as an apathetic spectator. 

And the constitution of the now University wilt be 
made such as will include in its governing body a few 
of the highest and most experienced of the Colonial 
officials, will ensure continuity of policy and ripe 
judgment in matters connected with its relation to 
China and to loeal schools and institutions, apart 
from the more technical educational questions, upon 
which the Senate will be best qualified to advise. 

The Governor 'will be President of the Court, and 
fhf.GoivMu r-in-round! will exercise a right of veto, 
■j* th.u ;• •.'iftirsrnt degree of Government control will 
be exerciied without infringing upon the status of 
the University .is a self-gcwcmliig institution. Nor 
is the project open tbthe charge of thrusting a higher 


education upon a people not yet sufficiently advanced 
to avail themselves of it. 

Op Indian Interest. 

The only article of any Indian interest in 
the current Nineteenth Century is one from 
Sir Andrew Fraser, which has nothing new 
or illuminating to say on the Subject it 
deals with, and it would have not found 
a place ifi the Revie%v if the writer had not 
been in a high o^cial position in the 
country whose complex problems he essays 
to discuss. I will not burden your pages 
by quoting Sir Andrew’s commonplace 
futilities. 

OC rOHKR *'BLACKWOOI>’S.*' * 

Indian Civil Service. 

There is an article of some historical 
worth and of interest to the student of the 
birth and growth of the public service in 
British India, in this Magazine, from Mr. 
Ci. W. Forrest, one time Director of 
Government Records and head of the 
Imperial Library in Calcutta. The con¬ 
cluding lines of this article are of general 
interest and may well be quoted here:— 

I'he peace .ind good order of the social fabric ot 
a vast continent depend on the maintenance of British 
rule in India, and the permanence of that rule nuiiniy 
depends on a small, efficient European executive. 
How small It is few persons realise. The Indian (avil 
Service, which supplies the necessary instrumenis for 
obtaining the benefits of secure property and protect¬ 
ed life over every region of a great empire, comprises 
little more than twelve hundred persons. The natives 
can enter that Service by the open road of competi¬ 
tion. Many have joined the Indian Civil Service, 
and the highest posts are open to them. A native 
civilian is now a member of the Indian Council. The 
suggestions we have put forward for the future recruit¬ 
ing of the Service will still leave the road by competi¬ 
tion open to them. The Government of India should 
also have the power to nominate every year a certain 
number of natives who have taken the highest degrees 
at our Indian universities, and they should be sent to 
the Imperial College at Oxford at the cost of the 
Slate. The Hindu politician demands that a simul¬ 
taneous examination for the Indian Civil Service 
should be held in London and in India, but this would 
tend to desloiy the English character of the examina¬ 
tion—meant to test,^ not Oriental, but English quali¬ 
fications,—and it would chiefly benefit the class and 
race to which the politician belongs. The important 
question at the present time is not the conciliation <>l 
the Hindu politician, but bow to sufficiently reward 
those native officials who have rendered us 1^«1 
service at a critical time. If you employ a native m 
a responsible office, usually held by a European, 
yOu ought to give him the status wtd salary of n 
European. It is to the men who have proven 
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loyally in the Provincial Service that we must give freer 
aacss to the higher administrative functions. Bui 
while we behave honestly and generously to the Indian 
officials who support our name and ascendancy, we 
must never hesitate to declare boldly that a permanent 
pinglish official element is necessary to secure an 
administration which will make manifest to the masses 
our supremacy, promote their prosperity, and confer 
on the most iiumble native of whatever dnpised race 
or caste, the justice, humanity, and civic privileges of 
British rule. England has undertaken this noble 
work, and stands pledged by the Great Proclamation 
to perform it. If, however, we disown our moral right 
to rule India, if we pursue a policy calculated to 
discourage friends and give confidence to enemies, wc 
are certain to produce another great catastrophe. 

The October Fortnightly, 

Tht place of honour in this Magazine is 
given this month to a consideration of 
British Naval Defence, which though of 
very great interest to the British people and 
the BritisSh Dominions generally, have 
nothing really to attract or instruct the 
general reader. There are two articles on 
American Economics and Politics, 
which are, however, likely to appeal to 
the general reader. ‘Khe former of these 
by Politicus, deals with the economic condi¬ 
tion of the American working man. It is 
written from the standpoint of the British 
Fariff-reformer and the writer tries to dis¬ 
prove the contention of the British Free¬ 
trader that the high Tariffs in the United 
States are leading to endless misery and 
economic decadence among the poorer 
working classes in America. Statistics are 
in a matter of this kind exceedingly mis¬ 
leading. The Statistician deals in averages 
and averages are very deceptive proofs of 
almost any fact concerning the individuals 
whose effects or earnings or savings or 
any other things are utilised to work these 
averages up. With this warning, I may 
quote here the concluding paragraphs of 
this interesting article. 

Those who wish to pro\’e that the British workers, 
who enjoy the blessings of Free Trade and of the 
nominally cheap loaf, are more prosperous than the 
American workeis wlio **groan*’ under Protection, 
hnve only one argument left. They can say : “Appear¬ 
ances are deceptive. The American workers seem 
more prosperous because they spend their money 
more freely than the British workers, who put by in 
form of savings money which the .American 
workers spend on the costlier kinds of food, tobacco, 
and various luxuries." Unfortunately, that assertion 
contradicted by fact. The American workers not 
^•nly earn moi^ and spend more, but also save more 
ihaii the Brltt^ workers 


Savings Banks Deposits. 



In the 

111 the 


United State.s. 

United Kingdom. 

1880 

^163,821 ,395 

i: 77 , 72 i,o 84 

1890 

310,004,791 

">.285,339 

I9<x) 

477.943.99' 

187,005,562 

1907 

699,082,015 

209,653,672 

Increase 

1880-1907 

+ ;£ 53 S. 26 o. 62 o 

+ £'31,932,588 


In 1907 the deposits in the American savings banks 
were 3| times as large as those in the British savings 
banks. Between 1880 and 1907 the former in¬ 
creased by ;^535,000,000, and the latter by only 
32,000,000. The comparison of British with 
American savings banks deposits is very unfair to the 
United Slates. The American workers have greater 
facilities for buying land and houses than have the 
British workers. They invest their savings in real 
estate throughout the Ignited States, except in the 
old and densely-settled Stales in which large towns 
abound, such as New York and Massachusetts, 
because in these real estate has become too dear. 
Densely-populated and industrial New York State and 
Massachusetts resemble most closely Great Britain. 
We can, therefore, obtain a more correct view of the 
state of popular siivings in the two countries by 
comparing the savings banks deposits in commercial 
and industrial New York State or of industrial 
Massachusetts with those of Great Britain. Such a 
comparison yields the following surprising result 



Deposits in savings 

Deposits in savings 


Banks in the stale 

Banks in 


of New York 

United Kingdom 


(8,ixk>,ooo 

(44,01 x),cxx) 


inhabitants) 

inhabitants.) 

1S95 

£128,774,715 

£143,181,656 

HXK' 

184.416,319 

187,005,562 

19<>5 

222,179,452 

201,834,756 

1907 

278,859,207 

209,694.077 

increase 
1905-07 

+ £ 5 ‘>.<> 79 . 75 ,S 

+ £4.839.321 


'Fhe foregoing figures are startling. They show 
that the S,000,00,) inhabitants of the State of New 
York have a conside-rably larger sum in the savings 
banks than have the 44,ooo,<Kto inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. Between 1905 and 1907 the 
savings of the people of New York State incrcasnl by 
^57,tKH),<)iK>, whilst those of the people of the United 
Kingdom increased by only During 

these two years the 8,<x>o,r)oo people (rf New York 
saved almost \2 times as much as the 44,ooo,otx> 
people of the United Kingdom, and per head of 
population their .savings were therefore sixty times 
as large as were those of Great Britain. Mas¬ 
sachusetts, the American Lancashire,has 3,4on,tx)o 
inhabitants. It had in 1907 jf^i36,8i6,2(X> in the 
savings banks. Per head of population, the savings 
banks deposits were therefore in 1907 as follows :— 
New York State . ;^35 os. ocf. per htad of population. 
Massachusetts 40 os. iv/. ,, „ 

United Kingdom 415s. otf. ,, ,, • 

The various tests applied to production and con¬ 
sumption, to wages and savings, confirm each other 
They show a marvellous industrial expansion in the 
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United Stales, and an alarming Indusiriftl decline in 
Great Britain. They show conclusively'the 
British working man is ilNemployed, ilf^pald, and 
poor, if compared with his exceedingly prosperous 
Ameiican coilengtie. 

The next article is headed 

Tub confession of American Politics, 
and is a review of the recent recrudescence 
oi Mr. Roosevelt in the political life of 
the States. Having referred to the reception 
that the ex-Presiden* received upon his 
arrival honne, and his gradual return to 
political activities, the writer sums up 
Mr. Roosevelt’s triumphal progress through 
the “West.” This tour, he rightly says, 

eclipsed in dramatic excitement and popular fervour 
eveiyihing that had preceded it. When one reads 
of tne oveipowering demonstrations of affection and 
devotion with which he was everywhere greeted, 
of entire States turning out to welcome him, of men 
and women gathering by the hundreds in the rain at 
the dead of night, meerly to cheer the train that 
bore him past, ot the frenzied applause that punctuated 
all his speeches, one may doubt whether any man 
of our time has ever been honoured with so magnificent 
a tribute. 'I'he special correspondents who accompanied 
him all agreed that the spirit of the cheering crowds 
was something very different from the spirit in which, 
for instance, Mr. Bryan was hailed when he first burst 
upon the stage of national politics. They were not 
there to hear a resplendent orator or to honour a 
national "hero" in some transient ebullition of emo¬ 
tionalism. They were there to greet, in the first place, 
one whom they felt to be above all things their friend, 
their champion, their one bulwark of defence against 
privilege and dishonesty, their leader in the troublous 
times of the past, their leader in the j et more troub¬ 
lous times that lie ahead in the future. There was 
little or nothing of mere partisanship in there reception. 
It was rather an instinctive and irresistable response 
from the heart an d conscience of the "common people" 
to a man whose actions and character had endeared 
himself to their affections; and whose propaganda 
had touched and stirred their sense of civic and 
national morality. For all the boisterousness and 
easy familiarity that mark his tour, there was some¬ 
thing in it of an almost revivalist intensity. It was 
more than a round of political speechmaking ; it had 
something of the aspects of a religious crusade, and 
of a crusade such as only America could be the scene 
I rate Mr. Roosevelt's capacity for platitudes 
at least as highly as he does himself, and 1 neither 
hoped nor expi'cicd that Europe would cure him. 
But 1 confess that until t read his spe€K:he$ of the 
past lew weeks 1 had not accurately measured the 
abundance of his flow of commonplace, or the quite 
superhuman vigour wkh which we could thump the 
cushions cd his political pulpit. always insist 
upon absolute honesty and, in the second place, 
upon obedience to Law.'' "1 stand for the poor man 
until he does something that is wrong." "I will not 
sUmd for any man if he is wrong, ri4d) or poor." 
"If the rich man strives to use his wealth to destroy 
others, 1 >rin'cinch'him, if I can." "I shall insist 


upon honesty if it breaks up the biggest industry in 
the land." "I shall insist upon order under all 
circumstances." "lam against the corporation when 
it does wrong." "1 am against the mob when it 
resorts to tiolence.” "1 srill attack a poor man if he 
is crooked, and I wHl attack a rich man if he is crooked. 

I will attack the rich man more strongly, because he 
has abused his advantage." After many ^lumns of 
such declarations as these, a feeling of repletion undeni, 
ably sets in, if one chances to belong to the sophistic¬ 
ated older world. But the masses of Americans 
take to such pronouncements with a meek avidity, 
and an unconsciousness that they are ncx the last 
word in human wisdom, impossible to surpass. 
Moreover, they know that Mr. Roosevelt means what 
he says, and will do what he promises. Almost all 
Transatlantic politics are comprised in a perennially 
pathetic search for honesty. In Mr. Roosevelt the 
bulk of the people feel by instinct that they hav^ found 
what they rre always looking for. That is what makes 
him the power he is. Thai is what gives to his 
moralities and homilies the force of revelation. That 
is what made his audiences on his Western tour listen 
to him as to a second Messiah. 

Modern British Journalism. 

(Contemporary) 

The place of honour in the October 
Contemporary is naturally given to the late 
Holman Hunt, the father and “grandfather" 
of pre-Republican in modern English art, 
some reminiscences of whom are recorded 
by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, a brother of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti who belonged to the same 
school of modern English art of which Hunt 
was a leading spirit. But this article has 
only a special interest for the student of 
nineteenth century British art. The two 
most interesting articles in this number, 
to the general non-British readers are (i) 
on the Modern Press and its Public, by 
Mr. H. W. Massingham, editor of the 
Nation^ and (a) on Spiritualism—“Can 
Telepathy Explain All?’'~by Mr. W. T. 
Stead of the Review ef Reviews. Mr. 
Masstngham’s article is exceedingly sugges¬ 
tive as showing the character and trends 
of present day journalism in Europe and 
America and specially in England. Mr. 
Massingham has to admit that the news¬ 
paper has practically ceased to be a teacher 
of the people, and developed Into a 
thoroughly commercial venture contrasting 
the new with the old type of journalism. 
The writer says 

Generiiny speaking, it may be said that tbs atosi 
modem kind of new'spaper is thoroughl)^ com' 
merciai in tone, and that its mUnior organisation 
corres^nds more closely in every department to that 
of a shop or a factory than tmidaer prtnta; which 
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pjof&ss most distinctly intell^tual ami propoffandist 
aims, aiid coritent themselves, in the main witn Liberal 
or Conservative, Unionist or Home Rule riders. 
But the earlier kind though conventional and narrow, 
was often thoroughly sincere, and was served by a 
type of Journalist who generally wrote as he thought. 
I'he newer is at once freer and more sceptical in tone, 
more independent, but much less serious. It is 
imitative, not aiming at general Elects and t^hewing 
forms of production that can be called artistic, but 
with a conscious and ve^ well-directed object of 
smisfying common modes of taste, feeling and opinion. 

Ii is clear that an appeal of this kind to the 
emotional prejudices of great masses of people who 
think, as it were, through their eyes, requires an 
entirely different set of newspaper. The reflective 
political essay in the shape of the leader must, 
as 1 have said, either disappear or be much 
shorteifcd. The sharp separation between the literary 
and the nows-gathci ing staff must also be modified. 

The function of the head of the organisation will be to 
present everyday some new pictorial arrangement of 
ilie surface life of man. Its salient feature will not often 


be political, aod w^ieh the turn of politics coihes round, 
the effect to bfe aimed ac must be sharp, shallow 
impression made on the fancy of the newi^taper^s 
huge dieotile, to be removed at the first hint of 
satiety or the first call to a profitable change of subject. 
Sudt machinery is repugnant to the notion of special 
intellectual training'. Any alert and observant man 
can work it, and himself with it. It presup¬ 

poses, indeed, one gift more than any other, namely, 
a faculty for thinking out the kind of appeal that will 
just last out an election or yield interesting material 
for half a dozen issues^ 

We have therefore to deal chiefly with a journalism 
whose main end is to amuse, based on the broad 
puipose of “giving the people what they want,” 
giving, that is to say, to a race of hard but not highly 
educated workers larger imaginative horizons than 
Peckham or Camberwell afford, appealing to their 
physical weariness and pre-occupation, their mental 
and moral confession about life and its puzding or 
darkly coloured issues. 

N. H. D. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


N.B.—Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as practi¬ 
cable, as there is always great pressure on our space. 

Did the Buddhist Jatakas Precede 
the Ramayana. 

By Sardau Madhao Rao V. Kibe Saheb, m.a. 

Kruin the remarks of “Chronos,” in the October 
Humber of the Modem Review, on the subject of the 
Rarnayana, it appears that he is ignorant of most 

the literature on the subject. In his article headed 
“the Ramayana in the (?) Bu<‘dhist Jatakas" he 
endeavours to restate the theory put forth by Weber 
tliat the Ramavaiia of Valniiki ma^ be an amplifica¬ 
tion of the Buddliist Jatakas. especially the one called 
l^asamtba Jataka, as well as it may have borrowed 
s nne episodes from the epic of Homer. It was hoj:^ 
tliat the reasoned argument of the late Mr. Justice 
I clang had shown the baselessuess of Webor's con- 
jeetate. Jac^ibi of Bonu. who has written the most 
authoritative work on Valmiki's epic, also ad¬ 
duced many other argument proving the same 
thing. For Indian readers Mr. Vaidya’s book* noted 
IhsIow, gives all that there is worth knowing about the 
Ramayana It U therefore disappointing to find a 
writer harping upon an ex|iloded hypothesis in a 
k-ading magazine in the year of grace, 1910. 

There are three kinds of arguments which shQw 
diat the sloty in the Jatakas is more likely to be a 
partial narration of the. story which forms the baf& 
of the present edition of Valmi 1 d'$ Ramayana. 

* The Riddle ol the Ramayaoa: (1906). Mn- 
Radhabai i ^eibay. 


Wt cannot as a rule give to any single contributor 
more than two pages. A page In small type con¬ 
tains 1200 words approximately. 


There is internal evidence to show that the story 
in the Jatakas contains a greater element of the 
marvellous, and grotesque, which are regarded by 
scholars as p sign of comparative modernity, than 
what is to be found in the basic story of the 
Ramayana. It is said in the Jataka that the 
shoes of Rama, which Bharata brought back with 
him, when the formw refused to return to tlie 
capital before the expiry of the period of exile, 
struck each other whenever the ministers of Bharata 
did an act of injustice Its description of the grief 
caused to Lakshmana and Sita, wheu they heard of tiie 
death of their father, nine years after they had been 
away from home, is hyperbolic. In the Jataka the king 
did not grant the boon asked by his wife, but 
consulted astrologers and on their advice exiled his 
favourite children during the term of his life predicted 
by them. The writer, mtireover, by making the 
king die some years before the period fixed, polms 
fun at astrology, which was regarded with disfavour 
by Buddhism. The canard that Rama married 
his sister, is given currency to. Mrhaps. to justify 
the Buddhistic legend that one of Buddhas ancestors 
was an offspring of a similiar alliance. The long 
and short of it is that these deviations from the 
original story were made in order to help certain 
Buddhistic purpose. The lafer episode of Rama’s 
invasion of Lanka is omitted from the Jataka because 
its purpose was only to liuing comfort to a husband¬ 
man, who was so much overpowered with grief 
at die death of his father as to leave off all his 
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ations and it was unnecessary foi' StM; purpose. 
(3) Another kind of evidence goes to prove that the 
present edition of the Ramayana of Valmiki cannot 
have been the first. In more than one place it is 
stated ib it that a particular stanaa was sung by 
Valmikt before or that a particular episode was 
noted in the famous Ramayana. 

There is also an epitome of the story of the Ramayana 
in the Mahabharata. It contains several stanzas 
whirfi are found in the present edition of the Rama¬ 
yana, but in form the former is more archaic than the 
latter. It is, however, not known by the name of 
Ramayana, but it is called Ramopakhyana, which 
shows that it must have been an abridgment of the 
former. This arjriimi'ni, then, shows that there appear 
to have been several editions of the Ramayana prior 
to the one now extant and therefore any argument 
based on it to prove its posteriority to the Jatakas is 
beside the mark. 

(3) Lastly there is ample evidence to show 
that there are numerous references to the 
principal characters of the Ramayana, in pre-jataka, 
If not pre-Buddhist literature. The forms Kausalya 
and Katkeya are explained in two Sutras of Panini, 
who flourished sometime between 1200 and 6 <mi B.C. 
Pataliputra, the capital of Mapadha, which was 
founded about 380 B.C. is not mentioned in the Rama¬ 
yana, although other cities such as Kausambi, 
and Kanyakubja, are referred to in it. The name of 
the ci^)lta) of Kosala is invariably given in the 
Ramayana as Ayodlwa, which in Buddhistic times 
was designated as Saketa. The Ramayana knows 
Mithila and Visala as two separate cities, while in 
Buddha's time they had coalesced into one. The 
main story of the Ramayana is also free from the 
Buddhistic influences, which so much colour the later 
Hindu literature. As observed by Mr. Vaidya, “the 


worship of Vedic deities, the preponderence of sacrifice, 
the free eating of flesh by Brahmins and Ksh^riyas, 
the latter's proficiency, in tht Vcda.s and Vedic rites, 
the greater freedom of women and their performance 
^ rUcs, all show a state of society, a civilization, 

a religion uncontaminated by feelings and ideas 
which had their rise in Buddhism.” 

Those who regard the Jatakas as the basis of the 
Ramayana perhaps do not deny that In India there 
had been a hero of the name of Rama before the war 
described in the Mahabharata was fought. The 

Puranas furnish lists of kings, which are regarded by 
scholars as older than their other portions, according 
to which Rama preceded the heroes of the Maha¬ 
bharata by 39 generations. He, therefore, may be 
placed somewhere about the 19th century B.C.* 

Even now the invasion of Lanka by Rama is a 
stumbling block in the way of scholars regarding the 
facts narrated in the Ramayana as history. Various 
attempts have been made to make it acceptable 10 
them, but none of them have met with unqualified 
success. From a careful study of the epic, the present 
writer has come to certain conclusions about it which 
are awaiting publication. If his premises pass the 
scrutiny of scholars, his conclusitms will prove that the 
episode contains very little exaggeration. 

If “Chronos” will take the trouble of going further 
afield than the Buddhistic literature on the subject, 
he w:ill find that there is more reason to Iwlieve the 
Jataka stories to be based upon an earlier version, 
than to regard Valmikt's Ramayana as their am|)h* 
fication. The arguments adduced above only indi<an- 
the direction. 

* For details I may refer the reader to mv Rcvii'w 
of Mr. Vaidya’s book in the Hindustan Review for 
June 1907. 
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An XodUn Novwl. 

The Prince of Destiny: The Nevj Krishna. By Sarath 
Kumar Ghosh, Author of "tool Indian Nights*'. 
Colonial Edition (for circulation in the British 
Colonies and India only). London •. Kehman 
Limited^ 129 Shaftesbuiy Avenue, W. C. Price 2 
shilling, Pp. <530. {\vith a portrait of the author 
in Indian dress.'] 

In sfwte erf the crudity trf the plot, and the many ab¬ 
surdities and impMsibie fancies woven into the story, this 
book of fictitm is in many ways a remarkable acnieve- 
fiient. The faults erf the tok He on the surface. 
An Indian nationalist settled in England, reviewing 
it m Mr. Review of RevietoSt said that it was 

a romance for neuipSthenics thirsting for sensational 
nm^ehies or semtethir^ to that effect. There are no 
duubt queer extravagances both in the descriptiems of 
the ch;iracters of the story and in the situations in 


which they are developed. To mention only one 
or two, no Hindu girl in these days dances, even in 
the privacy of her home, in the way Kamona does 
in chapter XXIV. Again, no youthful princess m 
India would be allows to decade herself so far'is 

to spend years in the palace of the young ruler of .1 
neighbouring State in the hope of being married t<' 
him, and yet this Is exactly what Princess Suvona o' 
Udaipur—the heroine of the romance—does m toe 
story. The hero, Barath, himself leads a very peculiar 
life. For some mysterious reason not fully explainer 
he is regarded by his subjects as a new Incarnation ■ 
of Krishna and certainly no Indian reader would u'f** 
quite at home in following the strange early | 
of this prince of the House of Rama. Some of in‘‘ 
names chosen are equally fantastic, «.g., Viswamttia. 
the retM High Court fudge, and Vasistha, the Prnn^ 
Minister. The peculiar spelling of Indian pt^ 
names also betrays the author’s eccentncity, ^ 
.is. spelt Barath and *9 Vidmikhi, 

But these and other faults notwithstanding, the book 
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h.ts so !}4 worth, though it lies elsewhere. One thing 
that must strike the most superficial reader is the 
splendid command over the English language which 
Mr. Ghosh possesses. To write a work of fiction one 
must have a thorough grasp of the lanfinjage not 
only as it is used in classical works ana on public 
platforms, but also in the most intimate concerns of 
everyday life. He must be able to wield it as the 
potter uses his clay, shaping it just as he likes and 
giving it whatever twist or turn his fancy dictates. 
In the publisher's preface we read: "vlTien the 
author this romance finished his education in 
Great Britain and began his literary career, his 
style and diction was so pure as to cause an 
eminent English critic to say that many di$tm> 
gutshed English novelists might well envy him his 
command of English prose.” Nay, a leading London 
review averred, “We cannot be persuaded to believe 
ih.'ii ^r. Sarath Kumar Ghosh is anything but an 
Knglishman in masquerade.”,. Indian youths of this 
^»eneralit>n may therefore find in this book an example 
ot the position in English prose that may be occupied 
t)y one of their own countrymen. Mr. S. K. Ghosh 
is a son of the late Mr. H. Ghosh, author of several 
vvcilknown mathematical text-books. His own mathe¬ 
matical tastes and knowledge have been demonstrated 
in chapter XXI—one of the finest in the book—where 
he describes a session of the wranglership examination 
at Cambridge. It is a matter of no small pride to us 
(hat a Bengali has succeeded in earning an honour¬ 
able living in England by his pen and in attaining a 
recognised pl.ace among living English literary men. 

But the thing by which this romance will be most 
remembered is its exposition of the causes of the 
present political unrest in India, particularly in 
Bengal. This exposition is happily not couched in 
the form of a homily or political lecture, for in that 
shape it would be read by but few in England. The 
darkness which the stcad\' flame of the lamps lighted 
1 )V men like Messrs. Oigbv, Dutt and Naoroji was 
unable to dispel, Mr. Ghosh has attempted to illumine 
by the lightning flashes of his brilliant sentences. 
Passages describing the present political situation in 
terse yet powerful language abound in the book, and 
every Bengali will feel glad to note the vigour and 
sympathy with which his national character has been 
defended against the savage attacks of men tike 
Rudyard Kipling, 'the banjo-bard of imperialism’. 
Prof: Gilbert Murray say.s in the Review 

for July that “the incessant girding at the Bengali, 

! by Kudyard Kipling, Mr. Anstey of the Punch 
others] the most intellectual and progressive of the 
peoples of India, has an ugly look,, .There is in such 
sneers .something perilously like jealousy. And if 
ever in a ruling race there creeps in a tendency to he 
jealous of its subjects, to dislike them for their good 
qualities rather than their bad, to keep them out of 
ower not because they are unfit for power hut 
ecause they are too obviously fit, such a tendency, 

I believe, is disastrous to any empire.” Part of Mr. 
Ghosh's romance is an amplification of this theme, 
and he makes no secret of his conviction that if India 
is ever lost to England—a contingency which he 
certainly does not rejoi<^ to contcm^aie—it will 
be due in no small measure to tie rudeness 
and insolence of her jingo* poetastc^ and news¬ 
papers. The causes of the disconteirt of the 
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native princes, and of the decline of Indian manufac¬ 
tures, the significance ci the victory of Japan over 
Russia and of the defeat of Italy at Adowah, the 
Swadeshi mo%«ment, the rise of anarchism with all 
its attendant horrors of hate and lust and mutual 
distrust—^all this and much more have been outlined 
in this romance in striking and impressive colours 
calculated to make a lasting impression on the mental 
retina. Mr. Ghosh is not oblivious of the fact that 
his motives in thus laying bare the weak points of 
British rule in India may be misinterpreted. Towards 
the close of the volume (p. 627) he says: “In giving 
it [the book] to the worlo I am told that I am trusting 

to thf ...of England: that if it were France 

thaf 'i'ii I t:.-, and this chronicle dealt with the 
French, a frenzied multitude would bum k on 
Montmartre.” But he is confident in his own mind 
that he deserves well of England for performing this 
thankless task and adds: “On the contrary, 1 have 
to trust to the justice of England, aye, her gratitude ; 
In some degree of the entire West. If you nave 
to see you will see”. The fact that the book has 
been very favourably received by the entire British 
press shows that his confidence has not been 
Misplaced. As we write we read in the papers that 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress “has had much 
pleasure in acc^ting from the author a copy of his 
recent romance ‘The Prince of Destiny’, which she has 
read with extreme interest as a depiction of the India 
of to-day by an Indian, and of India’s petition in the 
Empire”. After this notable pronouncement, nobody 
will, wc are sure, venture to cavil at the motives of 
the author, which are to bring about better relations 
and a .sounder and more sympathetic understanding 
between the rulers and the ruled in India. Let us 
hope that by being cast in the mould of a romance 
the grave issues with which the book deals will be 
pondered and discussed in many a British home 
where the Indian point of view would otherwise have 
no chance of effecting an entrance, and if the book 
before us succeeds in realising this hope it will have 
contributed materially towards helping forward the 
cause of the motherland. 

The Mosquito. Li. Col. E. A. iV. Hall, 1 . M. S. 

Gandaria Press. Dacca. 

This beautifully got up pamphlet is adapted and 
slightly altered from a lecture on the mosquito, 
delivered at the Northbrook Hall at an “At Home” 
given by Khan Bahadur Syed Nawab AH Chowdhury, 
under the auspices of the Northbrook Hall Librar>- 
Committee. 

It gives the life history of the mosquito, and its 
relation to malaria and mentions several methods of 
preventing that disease,-—all in popular language. It 
is A useful lecture. 

Advice to Consumptive 

“Advice to Consumptives" by Noel D. Bardswell — 

Published by Adam and Charles Black, .4 Saha 

Square, London, Price 7-6 net. 

This book is a short advice to, consumptives with 
regard to their home treatment, and the prevention 
of the disease. It is thus a counterpart ot the other 
treatises on consumption which are now-a-da^ so 
numerous and so popnlai. M.iruely. those on the ^na- 
iorium Treatment ol (<»rMiiiipiion. Many patients \idio 
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do not like to leave hoitle or c^not afford to live in a 
Sanatorium, or convalescent cases whichvlutye now left 
treatment in a Sanatorium, it is for these ^ses that 
the book is meatirt. In fact as the author has said 
in the introduction, the lectures embodied here are 
those which were actually delivered to the inmates 
of King Edward VII Sanatorium and preserved and 
subsequently elaborated and published by request of 
friends and patients who felt themselves greatly 
benefited by them and wanted to make them 
more popular by giving them publication in 
the form of a small treatise. This short history of 
the m’igin and purpose of the book is plain evidence 
of its high utility and extensive demand. In other 
words it attempts to give a commonsense knowledge 
to la^an with respect to this most fell disease. 

The foreword or introduction to the book has been 
written by an eminent specialist in the Sanatorium 
treatment of consumption, namely, Dr. C. Theodore 
Williams of Brompton Hospital for Consumptives. 

The book deals with the following subjects:— 

Consumption—its nature, and mode of spread and of 
arrest, ana the Rationale of Sanatorium Treatment— 
Fresh air, Food, Rest, Exercise and Recreation, 
Occupation, Emigration ; Factors in Sanatorium Treat¬ 
ment etc. 

All important practical points are briefly 
touched upon—and in language which every layman 
can read and understand. These short hints from 
such an experienced man will prove of eminent value 
to the patients and the general public—both in the 
arrest oi the disease and the prevention of its spread. 
The book is recommendable to all—doctors, patients 
and the public. It should be translated into the verna¬ 
culars and brought within the power of people ignorant 
of English to study, specially in our country where 
home treatment is the only treatment possible at present. 

I. M. Mallikl. 

"Food and Drugs.” 

"Food and Drugs" Dr. K, F, Bose, Af.B. A 
Quarterly journal of Dietetics, Metabolism, Materia 
Medica, and Therapeutics., Published from Dr. 
Bose’s Laboratory, 4$ Amherst Street, Calcutta, Subs- 
cription for India Re. i post free. Foreign countries, 
T'OiO Shitlings. 

The journal, which consists of 52 pages—and a lot 
of attractive advertisements besides—deals with the 
following subjects— 

Editorials, Original articles, Therapeutics, Prachid 
phony, with some charts and illustrations. 

In the editorials there are two most important topics 
dealt with. One is 

“The Metabolism and Diet of the Bengalis”— 
by Dr. Macay, Eectuferon Physiolof^ in the Medi¬ 
cal College, Calcutta, a subject which is highly 
interesting and imporiani inasmuch as it deals with 
the difference in boih these respects from the well- 
known Eur^ean standards. 

And the other is on— 

I actic acid Bacilli Tablets Manufactured in Europe 
and sent out beyond the sea. 

These the editor shows to be not only useless as (ict 
containing any lactic acid baciil* hut {msith’ely danger¬ 
ous as containing Other biKilH and C(x:(:i like Shepto-' 
cocci and yeast cells which may qiuse some, harm. ^He 
advocates the use of our indigenous StrejHothrix Dadhi 
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(Chatterjee) as the best—most fresh, pure and nix i.ur 
ing in pure lactic acid baciili—and most reiioL.t,. 
This no doubt would be very useful l»ofh from the r,. 
nomic and hvgi^ic standpoints. A lot of our prec > 
mc^^ is being drained away by unscrupulous 
tradesmen of the West, It wiU be a g^t gain if 
we can stop such things. 

In the original M*ction some valuable researches 
are put tlown from the work of Dr. l-al Mohan 
Ghoshai, a demonstrator in the Physiological Labora¬ 
tory of the Calcutta Medica) College, and an earnesi 
and able worker in research work. He deals with 
two indigenous plants— 

The “Terminalia Arjuni” and on the chemical 
composition and properties of the Banana and the milk 
of the cocoanut. 

This latter is undoubtedly a very valuable food-stuff, 
which is so much and so foolishly neglected in a country 
which is so poor, specially poor in easily assimilable 
proteid food-stuff. A variety of valuable preparations 
m our dietary may be made very simply and cheaply 
with this common fruit of Lower Bengal. It contains 
valuable proteid and fats in abundance, which ran 
very nicely serve the purpose of meat and eggs and 
butter in a vegetarian country. Original researches 
in such indigenous drugs and food articles are highly 
useful for the economic and hygienic condition of 
India. 

There are however two features to remark upon— 
First, the language of the journal is rather laboured, 
and second—there is too much of an air of self- 
advertisement, which should better In? cancelled in 
a valuable scientific journal like the present one. 
Then it will be an organisation in which lot'al practi¬ 
tioners will readily con^e in and co-operate and the 
noble cause will have much better chance of .succc.ss, 
Dr. Bose, the editor, is well known to be a man of 
strong practical instinct and commonsense, specially 
of an innate trade instinct along with his professional 
attainments, and, what is rarer, endowed with a steadi¬ 
ness and a perseverance and capacity for labor which 
ensure success. We shall feel sorry if too much self- 
interest mars fhe real usefulness of his undertakings, 
which can only prosper by unselfish co-operation with 
other members of the medical profession. Then wiih 
numerous workers to contribute—the valuable journal 
may be made still more popular and useful by malting 
it a monthly journal instead of the quarterly which it 
is at present, and by drawing materials from different 
workers on indigenous footlstuffs and drugs. 

^ The commercial instinct no doubt is a great need in 
^our poor country, but it should never be divorced 
from the spirit of true science. If on the other hand 
that commercial Spirit be carried in the unprepared 
way in which it is now being carried, and a pure 
dispensary and sale-room be advertised as “Bose's 
Laboratory,” shams be sold under an attractive cover, 
and loud advertisements, and true Science will be 
degraded and degenerated. 

L M. Maluk. 

Goanimptioii. 

Pulmonary Tuhtreutosis and Sanatorium Treatment: 

^ C. liuthu . Publishers ^' BdilUere Tindall and 

Vox. London, $16 net. 

This Qpe of the slmpU'si and best looks oiv the 
subject s! Sanatorium Treatment uf Tuberculosis, the 
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tTir>sl rational and modern method, dealtnjr with a 
v.tricty of subject matters relevant to the discourse, 
which is dealt with in a simple, popular and scientific 
way. It treats both of prevention and cure or , rather 
;irrest. The author himself is a ^rcai experl and an 
experienced man in the Sanatorium Treatment of 
this disease, and has taken a keen intere^ in the 
.scientific and practical study of this subject in all 
its phases. It is a record of lo years’ close observa¬ 
tion in the Englewood Sanatorium. He is besides 
the author of many books on similar subjects. 

This book deals with its subjects in three aspects— 

1. Introduction—Tuberculosis, Its predisposing 
»nd exciting causes, communicability, early diagnosis 
;ind prognosis and treatment. 

3. Principles of Sanatorium Treatment, open air, 
nourishing diet, regulated exercise, and other forms 
of treatment. 

Its social and economic factors as well as its 
remedial and preventive means, and the most im- 
poriant of all questions, namely the marriage problem 
of people affected with Tuberculosis. 

'fhe book is nicel)’ illustrated with beautiful plates 
—and embellished with apt quotations from great men 
and poet.s. One or two points in it deserve a little 
more detailed reference. 

In speaking of physical exorcise he advices his 
[)atients to practice l)reaihing in particular, 

since it is the most beneficial of all forms of 
exercise in consumption. It not only increases the 
respiraton’ capacity and tone by absorbing a greater 
.imonnt of air and oxygen, and elimin.iting a greater 
C|iianlily of COs, but also .serves as a \'aluable nias- 
s,ige to the internal vital organs, such as tlie lieart, 
lungs, liver, digestive organs, kidneys, which are situ- 
.Hed w'ithin the chest and abdominal cavities. He 
very simply and briefiy explains the Indian method 
of "Yogi” breathing in a scientific way by mentioning 
(he different mii.sclcs which are in operation one after 
die other, In regular succession, and the benefits 
^trising from it. Here are a few lines which justify 
quotation in full. 

“The patient, silting or standing erect, breathes 
through the nose, and without anv jerk, inhales 
steadily, first filling the lower part of the lungs, 
pushing forward the front walls of the abdomen ; then 
he fills the middle part, pushing out the lower Fibs ; 
then the upper p.trt of the lungs lifting the chest 
and upper ribs, and .it the end of the inhalation he 
throws the head back, elevates the shoulders, and 
■ alses the collar-bones, and at the same time draws in 
the abdomen a little, which, the yogi believes, helps 
«' fill the apices.”—Page 96. 

The printing, paper, and si) le of the bot>k are ad- 
rnirably suited to lay men and invalid study. The book 
clo.ses with the following significarH and prophetic re¬ 
marks : 

The patient task of prevention, ”of tilling the field 
fuid gathering the harvert” “will lead In triumph suffer¬ 
ing humanity to the golden days that are yet to come.” 

It is a book that ought to be translated into different, 
languages and wid^v circulated for the good of 
humanity, nwre spocinlly in a txiunlTV Hkc India where 
thi.s disease is day hy day rapidlv tncrea-Ing. 

In all civili^d 'coun''ri«s the death rate from 
^"u.sumpiion »just decreasing by Sanatorium method 


and prevention while 
increase. Thus 

in India it 

is steadily on'the 


In 1860 

1006 

In Scotland 

37 

33 

England 

35 

33 

' Russia 

33 


India 

24 

27 

I. M. Mallik. 


Indian Botany. 

Profwsor Vinayak Nunabhai Hate, B. Sc. (Bombay 
University), has just publi.shed, .August 1910, an 
excellent little work named "An Elementary Course 
of Indian Botany,” comprising Vegetable Histop', 
development and Physiology, ^lly illustrated with 
photomicrographs most accuratdy printed. The 
work is priced modestly, one Rupee and a half per 
copy. The brochure is more than Elementary. Mr. 
Hate is the Professor of Biology in Wilson College, 
Bombay. In his modest preface he says thus:—"An 
apology is necessary in publishing this volume in the 
face of already existing excellent manuals of Botany 
of which it i.s more or less an adaptation.” It is not 
so. It is quite an original work. He says :—"There 
arc many books on Practical Botany, but these are 
scarcely made use of b)' our University Students.” 
The main reason is that the practical Botany Works 
are confined to English Plants. Mr. Hate’s work 
is mainly confined to the ordinary plants growing in 
Western India. No less than 58 indigenous plants 
are discussed in an able manner in iiy pages, with 
excellent illustrative figures nsunbrnitg 66. The 
book i.s well-worthy of the study of Indian Students 
of Botany not onlv in the Bombay Presidency, but 
all over India. 

K. R. Kirtikar. 

Treatment of Diabetes, 

The Dietetic 7 'reatment of Diabetes, By Major B, D. 

Basu, I.M.S. (retired). Third Edition, Panini 

Office, Allahabad. Re. i-S'-o. 

This little book is a veritable jewel of a treatise on 
diet. It contains a short record of all the important 
facts in connection with diet,—specially diet In diabetes, 
rhe brief summaries of these facts are always sup¬ 
plemented by foot-note references, which furnish 
valuable authority and sanction to the statements. 
The book has proved of so much use to the author’s 
countrymen that it has already passed through three 
editions. 

♦ The reasons for this are quite plain. These are:— 

1. Hr. Basu is himself a .sufferer from the disease 
he writes upon, as many of his countrymen are ; 

2. His book is an excellent epitome of all existing 
present day knowledge on the subject, patiently 
collected by oiie for his own benefit; 

3. The treatment of the disease mostly lies in 
diet and less in medicine and drugs t 

4. He has ably dealt with a lot of indigenous 
articles of diet which are suitable for our countrymen 
suffering from this disease and which are so cheap 
and easily available. 

In fact one max briefly remark on this book in the 
»mc language m wh.ch the British Medical journal 
spoke of the late Dr. Rakhal Chandra Ghose's 
exceUcutt book on Materia Medica, that "there is not 
a word to lose, there is not a word to be added.” 

1 . M. Mallik. 
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ysteries of Life. 

Froth a College Window By A. C, Benson. 

Mr. Benson occupies a prominent place among the 
writers who have come into public notice during the 
present decade. The new age has brought with it a 
new quest after fresh adventures of the human soul, and 
Mr. Benson is one of those who have gone forth 
stout-heartedly and with unclouded vision. He has 
written for the Englishmen of L.etter Series three 
most interesting monographs (Rossetti, Waite Pater, 
Fitegerald) each of which apart from its biographical 
and critical aspects is a subtle study of the atmosphere 
which envelopes a unique personality. 

The present work is a collection of i8 papers, 12 of 
which are reprinted from the Comhill Magazine. 
It is frankly autobiographic and is redolent of a book¬ 
man’s fancies and attitudes. It has all the charm of 
a personal talk and yet is not marred by flaccid chat¬ 
tiness or by dreary garrulity. The effect of even a 
hurried perusal of these pages is consolatory and 
heartening. 

Mr. Benson is haunted by the eternal mystery of 
things—there is no blinking of truths on his part—no 
overlooking of the ultimate problems of existence— 
there is a clear recognition of pain and sorrow and 
evil—he will not make any truce with the obstinate 
questionings nor snatch at narcotics to dull the 
poignancy of doubts that assail all thoughtful minds. 

“1 do not know why so much that is hard and 
painful and sad is interwoven with our life here; 
but I see, or seem to see, that it is meant to be so 
interwoven. All the best and most beautiful flowers of 
character and thought seem to me to spring up in the 
track of suffering; and what is the most sorrowful of all 
mysteries, the mystery of death, the ceasing to be the 
relinquishing of our hopes and dreams, the breaking of 
our dearest ties, becomes more solemn and awe inspir¬ 
ing the nearer we advance to it. I do not moan that we 
are to go and search for unhappiness; but on the other 
hand the only happiness worth seeking for is a happi¬ 
ness which takes all these dark things into account, 
looks them in the face, reads the secret of their dim 
eyes and set lips, dwells with them, and learns to be 
tranquil, in their pesence.’’ (Books) 

He again reverts to an abiding sense of mystery 
in the last paper which is on Religion. 

“Eor after all, disguise it from ourselves as we will, 
we are all girt about with dark mysteries into which we 
have to look whether we dare or not. We fill our life 
as full as we can of occupation and amusements, of 
warmth and comfort; yet sometimes, as we sit in our 
peaceful room the gust pipes thin and shrill round the 
corners of tbc court, the rain rustles in the tree; we 
drop the bi»k which we hold, and wonder what 
manner of things we indeed are and what we shall 
be." 

The whole book is full of wise hints and shrewd 
remarks and suggestive reflections. A new turn is 
given to a subject by the author’.s manner of handling 
even hackneyed topics, and commonplace points seem to 
acquire a certain dignity and fascination. Here we find 
him pipping the hard brute facts of real life—there we 
see him pacing "a flickering world of half lights and 
echoes" cro.ssing info a region of experience as new as 
it is thrilling. 

“The other kind of talk that I find very disagreeable 
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is the talk of a full-fledged egotist who converses with¬ 
out reference to his hearers, and brings out what is in 
his mind one gets interesting things in this way from 
time to time; but the essence, as 1 have said, of good 
talk is that one should have provoking and stimulating 
peeps into other minds, not that one should be com- 
pelted to gaze and stare into them. I have a friend or 
rather an acquaintance whose talk is just as if he 
opened a trap-door into his mind : you look into a dark 
place where something flows, stream or sewer, some¬ 
times it runs clear and brisk, but at other time.s it 
seems charged with dirt and debris; and yet there is 
no escape: you have to stand and look, to breathe the 
very odours of the mind, until he chooses to close 
the door." 

Let us concluile by heartily endorsing the remark 
of the Guardian ; We have nothing but praise for 
Mr. Benson. 

H. U C. 

Persian. 

Calligraphy. 

The Tadhkira-i-Khuthuavisan of Mawlana Ghulam 

Muhammad Dihlavi. Edited with prefaces, notes 

and indices by M. Hidayet Husain, Calcutta, Asiafic 

Society, iqkk 

This notice does not pretend to review the above- 
mentioned work, but rather to call attention to it. 
As remarked by the learned author, this is the 
fourth book printed, dealing with oriental ! .I'/s:'-'''' 
Of others the best known is M. Huart’s 'I.es C aiii- 
graphes et les Minialuristes de 1 ’ Orient Musulman. 
There is an illuminating difference of temper in ilu' 
Indian and the Erench orientalist’s method of ap¬ 
proach. Both are learned and accurate. The French¬ 
man however is interested only in historical data, ikiI 
in the beauty of an art which was so much appreciat¬ 
ed in the cultured Musulman East; “We cannot," he 
says, “bring to the study of earlier calligraphy th(‘ 
same pas.sionate enthusiasm which the orientals them¬ 
selves feel for it : even if we understand the texts, the 
more or less elegant manner in which they are written 
leaves us almost indifferent." For the oriental oriental- 
list on the other hand calligraphy is an art full of 
significance and purpose, and Ke pleads for the n - 
establishment of schools of writing. Even in modern 
Europe great men have thought calligraphy an art 
worth practising, as witnes,s the many beautiful books 
written by WilHam Morris, some of them illuminated 
bv Burne-Jones. The Maulvi reminds us that the 
Mughal Emperors themselves nCt only appreciated, 
but practised this art. “Calligraphy,” he Sciys, 
both an art and a science. . .one may argue again^^i 
calligraphy on the plea of the cheaper, larger and the 
general utility of tne Printing Press, but it must be 
always borne in mind that the difference between 
Calligraphy and Type-printing is as vast as that 
between the personal voice of the singer and n^ 
recorded voice in a phonogram." The Maulvi, m 
fact, in his preface raises the whole rnodern 
problem of the value of mechanism in relation 
our immediate personal environment. The wholly 
mechanical environment is lacking, as Morris would 
have said, in temperament : there is no life in n- 
There Is vitality of expression, character, andpowo. 
in things separately and individually made: they an- 
the products of individual thought and labour anc 
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since nothing is lost, they have just so much the more 
sijrniticance. This is defined as an age of progress: 
l)iii wc have yet to arrive at a deliberate and reasoned 
cnnirol of mechanism, defining and delimiting its 
na) from its merely' apparent value. That is 
perhaps the greatest immediate task before m9dem 
civilisation. Meanwhile we may be sure that as'fine 
printing and calligraphy have already been revived 
in Kurope on a small scale, for those whose concep¬ 
tion of life, in the Maulvi’s own words "is not confined 
to mere material utility, but extends to the ennobling 
pleasures of the aesthetics In art and nature," so we 
inav hope that when India has more time and oppor- 
umily to re-organize her own culture, some corner 
may be found in her palace of art, for the calligrapher 
and the illuminator of books. We trust that the 
Mauivi intends to issue an English translation of the 
present book for the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
PersiSn. 

A. K. C. 

Gujarati. 

Hindustan Mon thnian Vavrtor Karvani Hit, hy 
Dulerai Clihotolal Anjario, G.M.A.C.B.,V.S)., of 
Jamnagar, Garden Supeyintendrnf. Delhi. Printed 
at the Rajkot Printing Press, Rajkot. Paper hound, 
pp. J4y. Price Re. (inio). 

I'he book treats nf the various methods followed by 
ihe Indian cultivator in pr<»ducing his crops of cereals, 
oil seeds, pulses, vegetables, etc. It suggests a 
luiniber of improvements, all of them beinglhc result of 
practical experience, as tiie author, for the last fifteen 
wars, has been in the line itself. It is a moot point 
whether the very conservative and illiterate class for 
whom this verv useful book is written would ever be 
moved to take advantage of it, but apart from it 
even to a lay reader, it is likely to prove an interesting 
and instructive treat. 

Shigal Vad Sutta, by Madhablal Nabhubhai Dvivedi. 
Printed at the Gujarat Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper bound, pp. 6i. Price ( iqio). 

This little book sets out the rules of conduct to be 
observed by the Grihasthas, as preached by Lord 
Buddha. With a very sweet story, the writer leads 
us up to the point where the Lord taking pity on 
an erring boy, ^owed him the direction of the true 
path. It contains precepts of universal moral 
application. 

Shantida, by Sauhhagyavati Sumati. Published by 
Somalal Mangaldas Shah, Editor of the Gujaratt 
Punch, Ahmedabad, and printed at hts press. 
Cloth bound, pp. g6. Price o*/2-o (/9/0J. 

Mrs. Sumati is known as a valued contributor to 
several Gujarati magazines, but this book is, we 
believe, her first attempt to exercise her pen on an 
extended and connected story. Her object is to 
show that mutual forgiveness i.s at the root of con¬ 
nubial bliss, and the hasty nature of her heroine 
Shantida’s husband, and tlie extremely dilatory and 
happy-go-lucky temper of herself are responsible for 
the domestic calamity which re.sulted in the temporary 


separation of a most loving couple. Her descriptions 
of the country round about Poona and Lanowli, are 
specially charming. We like the book very much 
indeed, on the whme. 

Kudarat no Khel, Part /, hy Munshi Fatehkhan 

Ahmed Khan, of Vadasinor, at present of Bombay. 

Cloth bound, pp. 240. Price Re. {•S-o (/9/0). 

This a novel in Gujarati, portraying Turkish 
domestic life and based on Ottoman or European 
Turkish history. It foreshadows events in Turkey 
leading up to the rise of Major Enver Bey, the most 
famous hero of the Young Turkey Party. It is most 
fascinating reading, and one feels as if one were 
devouring a morsel from the Arabian Night’s Enter¬ 
tainments. The events are so charmingly connected, 
and incident glides so imperceptibly into incident, 
that you can not put down this book till you have 
fini.shed it. The parts played by Zobeida, Layla, 
Salim Pasha and Okif Pasha arc most admirable. 
The style is that poetical prose which in the hands 
of an Llrdu scholar has made Gujarati so very pliant 
and the rhythmic cast of the sentences and sub- 
sentences, produces a soothing effect upon the reader. 
Mr. Munshi knows his Gujarati and Urdu both very 
well and has utilised them equally so. We await 
the next part with greai pleasure. 

Shri Jaina Granthavali, published by the faina 

Sh-wetambar Conference, Bombay. Printed at the 

Induprakash Steam, Press, liontbay. Cloth bound, 

pp. ^j6t; and ii-^. Price Rs. (igio). 

The publication of this book and the labor devoted 
on it arc about the most useful and valued work done 
by this Conference. It is a huge list, comprising 
works on Jainaj'am, Jaina Nvaya, Philosophy, Ethics, 
Literature, and Science. In separate columns, it 
gives the name of each book, its author, the number 
of Shlokas it contains, the year of its composition 
(where ascertainable), whether it is annotated or not 
and the Bhandar where it is extant, i.e., whether at 
Patan, Jesalmir, Limbdi, &c. Every imformation 
about the author and the book that could be obtained 
is given as a foot-note. It would suffice to say that 
it is modelled on the catalogues published of books 
in the Bodleian Library at 0 )rfard, or the India Office 
Library in l.ondon. It is a veritable mine of informa¬ 
tion for those students who want to find out by a 
co-ordinated study of the literature of the different 
religions in India the course taken by its history and 
with Jaina’s themselves, we think, up till now nothing 
like this cat.alogue has been presented to enable them 
to see what rich mines they possess, crying for 
explanation. The Catalogue is printed in Devanagari 
and we confidently are of opinion, that it is likely 
to prove of great use to scholars all over India. As 
an accompaniment to this big work, is being circulated 
a list of jaina Rasas composed in Gujarati, and 
prepared liy Mr. Manasukh K. Mehta of Morbi. 
This too is a very handy work, and likely to prove 
of great benefit to tfiose who have been studying the 
structure of the Gujarati language historically and 
philosophically. 

K. M: J. 
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An exact copy of the Taj for America. 

When art flourished in India, we had 
kings and chiefs who patronized the artists ; 
solved the problem of bread and butter for 
them, and thus freed their minds from 
anxiety, in order that they might be exclu¬ 
sively devoted at the altar of their deity. 
During the last few centuries this patronage 
has ceased to flow with its former generosity, 
and art in India has almost perished 
through lack of appreciation. 

In the Occident, the millionaires, and 
multi-millionaires, despite all the crimes 
that are checked up against them, do much 
good by their patronage of the artist. 
Pretty paintings and superb statuary 
are bought by members of the “idle rich” 
class, at fabulous prices, and they either go 
to swell the collection of the art-hunter, 
or are donated to some public or national 
gallery, to be admired and loved by the 
masses. 

A friend of ours has just received advice 
from the United States that an American 
millionaire, Mr. E. G. Lewis, of University 
City, Missouri, has fully made up his mind 
and set out to build an exact copy of the 
Taj Mahal in his native city. Our readers 
will remember that in a recent number of the 
Modern Review we presented them with a 
life-sketch of Mr. Lewis, who truly has a 
genius for riOu-rii;)<. :-rijaking and advertis¬ 
ing which has enabled him to become 
many times a millionaire in nine years’ 
time, starting out with a capital of less 
than four rupees. 

Our readers will remember that Mr. 
Lewis recently founded the “American 
Woman’s League”, in which the women 
of America have been , banded together, 
on a firm business footing, to improve 
themselves intellectually and socially. 
Under the auspices of their league, a cor¬ 
respondence university has been started, to 
provide its members free of cost, education 
in the home on a multiplicity of subjects. 


Art and aesthetics in all their branches 
are included in the curriculum of thi» 
institution. 

Besides teaching by correspondence— 
which has passed the experimental stage 
in America, and, to an extent, in Europe - 
Mr. Lewis has made a provision tthat 
regular academies shall be established in 
his city—University City, a fitting name, 
to be sure - where the most promising 
students of the correspondence courses shall 
be brought and kept at the League’s 
expense, to be taught by the masters of the 
art or science in which they have shown 
marked ability, so that they may receive 
the best possible aid to perfect themselves. 
These students—who, it must be remember¬ 
ed, are freed from all financial worry 
through the ingenious plan devised by Mr. 
Lewis—are known as “honour students”. 
Many of these already are at University 
City, studying with masters their favourite 
subjects. 

Mr. Lewis is a lover of art, and he is 
very anxious to develop the aesthetic sense 
amongst Americans. He, therefore, has 
made especial and highly satisfactory 
arrangements for teaching painting, artistic 
architecture, ceramics, etc., both through 
correspondence and personal courses. The 
American newspaper-man has imported 
men like the celebrated French ceramic 
artist, the Hon’ble Mr. 'I'axtile Doat, to 
teach art to his “honour students.” 

It is the intention of Mr. Lewis to engage 
his “honour students”, under the supervision 
of trained artists, to bu Id an exact copy of 
the Taj Mahal, employing as nearly as 
possible the same materials, and producing 
as near an imitation as he can. 

In a recent letter to Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh, Mr. Lewis wrote: 

“We are going to adopt the'l aj Mahal 
as the head chapter house of the American 
Woman’s League, even though it may take 
ten or fifteen years to build it; the ceramics, 
mosaits and mural decorations all being 
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ilone by the “honour students” of the 
Academy of Fine Arts.” 

Now Mr. Lewis not only has money, but 
also an unusual amount of business sense, 
grit and perseverance. Moreover, his past 
record unequivocally shows that he is the 
kind of a man who never goes back on 
his word. It sometimes takes him a long 
i«’hile to mature a plan : but once he does 
this, he never turns back, but unflinchingly 
pursues the path in which he has set his 
feet. For these reasons, there is no doubt 
whatever that, in course of time, he will 
be able to put through the scheme of 
building a perfect copy of the wonderful 
mausoleum that Shah Jehan had built in 
inemorv of his beloved Mumtaz Mahal. At 
anv rate, we wish the enterprising American 
God-speed in his noble undertaking. 

Sanitation in the Vedas. 

We have commented in some previous 
numbers on some of the falsehoods contained 
in Sir Harry K. Johnston’s Quarterly Revteiv 
{January, iqto) article on “ The Rise of the 
Native.” \Ve wish to refer to one more 
'•(atement of his. He writes : 

Also ,the 162,000,000 Hiiulu mon, and women, 
mil children follow li»r the most part wliolly unreason- 
(l)le forms of n-liffion, quite incompatible with modern 
(leas of physical development, social prcf^ress, 
s.iiiiiaiion. avoiii.aiue of erueliv, and unrestricted 
iiilerc(utrse with one's fellow men. . .The one desire 
of nine Brahmans out of ten is to oppose any 
measures for improved sanitation and extirpation of 
disease, . “ Fp. 146-147. 

The passage quoted above contains a 
strange mixture of truth and falsehood. 
But of this we are sure that Hinduism is not 
opposed to sanitation ; on the contrary, 
many of its precepts are hygienic in intent; 
nor are nine Brahmans out of ten opposed 
to any measures for improved sanitation. 
Take the testimony of a British Medical 
Journal. Says The Hospital (London, 
July 9): 

“The sacred books of most religions contain many 
excellent sanitary precepts which, while based merely 
on an intelligent observation of Nature, are often 
startlingly accurate in their effectiveness, as the 
following article will show. The journal of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene points out that, so far from 
being contrary to the religion of any considerable 
section of the population of India, rat-killing is actually 
enjoined in their sacred books. According to Hindu 
ideas, the Vedas stand on even higher authority than 
is claimed by Christians for their Bible, as they are 
^id not to oe merely inspired but to have existed 


prior to the beginning of time. The following is a 
translation from Book VI., verse 50, of the Atharva- 
Veda: 

'“Destory the rat, the mole, the boring beetle; cut off 
their heads, O Asvins. 

“'Bind fast their mouths; let them not eat our 
barley; so guard ye twain pur growing corn from 
danger. 

“ 'Hearken to me,, lord of the female borer, lord 
of the female grub! Ye rough-toothed vermin. 

“ 'Whate’er ye be, dwelling in woods, and piercing, 
we crush and mangle all iho.se piercing insects.’ 

"The journal goes on to remark that the destruction 
of the flea and mosquito, both piercing insects, is 
clearly enjoined as well as that of the rat, and it is 
certain that if the Veda could l>e literally obeyed by 
its followers, plague, malaria, and filariasis would 
be promptly abolished from India, and trypanosomes 
cease to destory'its cattle. This passage in the origi¬ 
nal Sanskrit with a translation into the modern 
vernacular should be incorporated Into a leaflet for 
general distribution, and introduced into any book 
prepared for instruction in elementary hygiene for 
the use of vernacular schools.’’ 

We may add that the Asvins mentioned 
in the extract are the twin physician gods. 

Many sanitary rrgulaiion- can be picked 
at random from the code of Manu and 
other Shastras. 

Study and Tobacco. 

Dr. George L. Meylan of Columbia 
University, New York, has been prosecut¬ 
ing a very diligent inquiry into the effect 
of tobacco on young students. He has 
come to the conclusion that smokers, as a 
rule, are not bright scholars. But Dr. 
Meylan says this is partly due to the fact 
that the young men who smoke usually 
belong to the idle rich class, who are in 
the college to get the utmost fun out of it 
so long as they are there. Thus, in their 
case, tobacco really can not be said to be 
the primary cause of their backwardness, 
although it suspiciously is coeval with it. 
However, while pointing this out, the 
Columbia University Professor says; “All 
scientists are agreed that the use of tobacco 
by adolescents is injurious.” 

The Education of Persian ^omen. 

The Times* Teheran Correspondent writes : 

Thb American School. 

Some 30 years ago the American Presbyterian 
Missionary Society be^an to take an active interest 
m the education of girls in Teheran. A school was 
opened for a dozen American girls, and It was'for 
many years the only school of its kind in the place. 
The annual enrolment did not reach 50, though the 
girls were given free tuition, books, food, and 
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lodging. Ih 1876 the Hrst Moslem was^iil'niiied. hut 
it is only since 1900 that Mahomedan girls have been 
coming with any degree of freedom. Prejudices were 
strong, and it was only by paying .surprise visits that 
Mahomedan parents were gradually able to overcome 
their attitude of suspicion. Last t ear, however, 235 
giris were enrolled, of whom 120 were Mahomedans, 
and instead of everything being given free, the patrons 
of the school paid over ;^2O0 towards the costs of 
tuition and .stationery. Girl,s are admitted at seven 
years of age, but it has been found difficult to keep 
them for the entire 12-year.s course. Nevertheless, 
five classes, each consisting of 13 girl^, have graduated, 
and nearly 800 pupils have passed through the school 
since its foundation. U is not the purpose of the 
promoters of the school to denationalize or make 
converts of their pupils. Their aim is to give them 
an education on the lines of the ordinary high school 
and to inculcate European ideals of womanhood. 

During the last year or two the Persians have 
become awake to the necessity of doing something 
themselves on .similar lines. It Ls stated that there 
are now more than 50 girls’ .schools in Teheran. 
Several of the older girls at the American school are 
training to become teachers, and a few of them are 
already teaching in the Persian schools during part 
of the day- Recently the head of one of these schools 
paid a visit to the American school, and expressed 
her delight at the “blackboards that do not rub off” 
and at the “nice desks and clear map.s.’’ “If this 
school in its perfection were known,” she said to the 
Rev. Dr. Es.selstyn, head of the American Mission 
(to whom lam indebted for the above particulars), 
•‘you would have a thousand girls begging for admit¬ 
tance. I have visited every school in ihe City, and 
only here have I found real learning.” Another 
visitor to the school remarked on leaving, “I wish my 
wife .hud been educated. I want my danybler to take 
her diploma, and then give her life lo educational 
work tot the women of Persia.” 

The movement is in its infanev, bm the fad that 
last April for the tirsl time Persian women held a 
large meeting in 'I’eheran to discuss problems of 
education seems to -“nggest that the education f»f 
women will play an important pan in the future 
evolution of Persia. 

Lack or British Activu v. 

Other foreign schools and institulions in I'eheran 
are an American hospital, a German school for which 
the Persian Government pays £^3,400 a year, a Persian 
Government hospital under German managemeni, 
a French school under the charge of the Alliance 
Francaise, a Jewish school under the charge of the 
Alliance Israelite, an Armenian sc hool supported bv 
Armenian subscriptions, and a Russian hospital, ft 
U matter for regret that Great Britian, with her 
special political and commercial interests in Perida, 
ha.s not seen her way to gi\^ a helping hand in the 
cause of education The .sum total of her “good 
works" in Teheran amounts to the permission accorded 
to Persians of the power classes to receive free physic 
and advice at the di.spen.sary attached to the British 
Legation. 

Indian nationaiists should not fail to noile 
that wherever there is a struggle for polUlca^l 
freedom, the woman's cause must also 


advance. India cannot be an exception to 
this rule. She cannot advance, unless her 
daughters are given education on modern 
lines. 

and Madhai'*: 
by Nanda Lai Bose. 

In pure line-drawing, with scarcely the 
aid of a touch or a wash of colour, stands 
the picture of Jagai and Madhai, by Bahu 
Nanda Lai Bose. It is another of the great 
technical triumphs of the artist and the 
school, for the amount of labour that must 
have gone to the production of a work in 
this kind, at once so small and so perfect, 
would be almost incredible to the mind of 
the mere layman. Firm anatomical draw¬ 
ing, the stroke.^ that in their thousands 
make hair, the definite and harmonious 
patterning of the turban, the washes of 
colour that suggest modelling, and stand 
for light and shade, all these imply lavish¬ 
ness of skill and time. And how exquisite 
is the sum total ! An extraordinary proof 
of the technical perfection of this tiny 
work, lies in the fact that under a magni- 
fying glass, it is the modelling of the two 
faces that becomes most prominent. 

In the shelter of a sand-hill, beside a 
great river, the two heroes of hilarity have 
spread a skin, and seated themselves for an 
hour of good fellowship. It Is the rascal 
on the near side, we may venture to wager, 
who has had the forethought to provide 
himself with the wine-jar, and three cups, 
for the potations of delight. The further 
of the two is responsible for nothing more 
than the mat on which the} sit, and the 
dish of fruit that will afford them a royal 
dessert. The drowsy joys of the hookah, 
when wine shall be done, are foreseen by 
the more provident also. It is a fine rapture, 
this, that seixes Jagai and Madhai, as they 
gaze for a moment on the silvery liquid. 
It suggests that it is not so much the joy^ 
of the flesh as those of the imagination that 
^peal to them even in the wine-cup. 
They pause a moment, in the fashion of 
those who would drink a health, while 
some thought of overweening fascination 
is invoked, to be capped by the draught. 

But the delight that envelopes them 
wholly innocent. They are madcaps, not 
criminals, child-like, not cunning. Even 
in the hour of conviviality, there 




J \(i.M Madhai. 
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luithin); revolting in their pleasure. The 
beautiful hands of refinement and good 
birth, are very noticeable in both. The 
tie of affection that knits them together, 
like grown-up schoolboys, has a frankness 
and ease that is refreshing. These are not 
souls subject to breezes from the meaner 
shores of feeling. Even in their sins they 
are high-hearted and strong in mutual 
loyalty and comradeship. 

They are, in sober fact, the stuff of which 
saints may, by rare good luck, be made. 
For sudden conversions do not occur, where 
men are sunk in vice, or saturated with 
vulgarity. Those extraordinary psycho¬ 
logical revolutions of which religious history 
is full, are never the miracles that they are 
painted. They are miracles, indeed, if by 
that term we mean to refer to the supreme 
grace and virtue of the soul that influences. 
But the effect produced, is never a matter out¬ 
side law and reason. If Mary Magdalene 
is suddenly enrapt bv the shadow of the 
Christ upon the street in which she dwells, 
it is because in her life there has always 
been an undercurrent of quest for the 
ideal, there has always been disinterestedness 
in her giving of herself. And similarly, 
it is a mistake to think that Jagai Madhai 
so beloved in Bengal, because where 
I hoy were received, there must be hope, 
even for us!- were sunken in iniquity. 
Had they been so, Nityananda might have 
f>ffered embraces in return for blows a 
thousand times, without avail. But no, 
they were boisterous troublersof the peace of 
ijuiet folk. They were mischievous players 
of rude practical jokes, they filled the air of 
their place and time with the sound 
of their lawlessness and riot ; yet at 
bottom they remained right knightly. 
Their roughness was fearlessness; their 
cruelty was th()ughtlrs'*ness. The faggots 
were ready piled, in their hearts, to blaze 
into the fires of generous love. They were 
lighted on that dav when a man, drunk 
with God-consciousness, pushed forward 
to throw his arms about the rude assailants 
who had just caused his blood to flow, It 
was then that Jagai and Madhai understood 
for the first time wherein lay that highest 
ecstasy for which unknown to themselves, 
all their daring lives had been a search. 
All the anticipations and all the disappoint¬ 
ments of the wine-cup stood explained. 


Rapture attained was at last revealed, and 
it was to be reached by an unknown road. 
Away, then with the joys of the senses! 
Avaunt, all counterfeit intoxications! 
Nothing lower than the first step towards 
the best shall content us henceforth. The 
rascals of the quiet town of Nadia, have 
become the chi Id-tike saints of the Vaishnava 
story. They who persecuted the congrega¬ 
tion, have taken their place amongst its 
preachers and worshippers. The capacity 
for all this, is suggested by the picture 
before us, in which the delight produced 
by wine, is nevertheless not gross or low. 

N. 

Successful Indian Students 
Trained Abroad. 

VVe have received the following brief 
sketches of the careers of some successful 
Indian students trained abroad. We hope 
those of our countrymen who are in a 
position to do so will avail themselves of 
their skill and attainments. 

We desire to publish similar brief notices 
with portraits whenever available, of the 
careers of successful students belonging 
to all the provinces of India, irrespective 
of creed, caste or race. Will our young 
Indian friends in foreign countries kindly 
take particular note of this? 

manv friends will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Shiv Narain. B.\., (son of the late S. Jodh Singh, 
Tahsildar of Gujranwala, and brother of Mr. Afjan 
Singh, Bar-at-Law, and Public Prosecutor, Feroac- 
pore, and of Mr. Karm Narain, Bar-at-l.aw, Gujran¬ 
wala}, is now returning home after completing the 
course of Textile Engineering at the famous Municipal 
School of Technolog)', Manchester, as well as under¬ 
going practical experience in some of the best mills 
of England. He is one of the first batch of the 
enterprising Punjabee youths, who left for England 
in the autumn of 1906 to learn the art of Textile 
Engineering. He joined the celebrated School above- 
mentioned. His career there has all along been 
brilliant, and he succeeded in winning the gold^ 
opinions not only of his Principal and Professors, but 
also of the Mill-owners under whom he worked. 
His various qualifications may be enumerated as 
below:— 

(1) Certificate of Proficiency in Textile Industries 
from the Victoria University of Manchester. 

(2) Diploma in Textile Manufacture &c., from 
the Board of Education, England. 

(3) Associateship of the Manchester School of 
Tetmnology. 

(4) First Class Honours, Full Technological 
Certificates in Cotton Spinning and Weaving from 
the City and Guild.s Institute of bondon. 
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(5) Practical experience in Darwen ami Blackburn his degree of M. O. in 1009. The college from whidi 
Mills, and testimonials of satisfactory work in the Dr. Das has graduated is recognised as one of \hv 

same. first class medical colleges in U. S. A. by ilu- 

He was to sail in the middle of October last, intend- American Medical Association. An idea mav be bad 
ingen route, to visit some mills in Germany, and is of the success of Dr. Das from the words which fell from 

expected to reach India in the middle of November the lips of Dr. K;ihl!<e. the Dean of Students at i1m 

current. Facultv B.anquct held in connection with the graduation 

( 2 ) 

Mr. Pravash C. Pramanik of Santipur, Bengal, 
a Student of the Association for the Advancement of 
Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians, came 
to Japan over two years ago. Here he worked in 
three of the leading Umbrella factories and learnt 
uinluella-u'.'iking and two other allied industries, 
namely, electro-platiiig and braids and lace manufactur¬ 
ing. Be it said to his credit that in spite of his father's 
death that unfortunatch' c'ccuired some time before 
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I am sure you studied hard before the examination.” 
.Mr. Pra\ash C handra Pramanik. Qp Kahlke, along with other eminent professors of 

i.nd badly required his early return, he !,iuck lu his wu, h “"'S'' "'•P'-,, Or Das 

till it could be Hnished. He is shorliy returning home P""'', Prf Or, Das relurn.si 

and we believe his skill in this particular indu.siry and C alcutta in August last, 
his native capacity for hard labour will, if properly (4 ) 

employed, contribute at least to a some extent towards Mr, J. C . Chowdl.ury, haiiine from AKariali.i. 
the industrial regeneration of our impoverished -pippera Sttite, is a student of Sericulture, senl i.v 
Motherland. He i.s a youngman of 24. the As.sociatton for the Advanceinfiu of Scientific aiui 

^ ' "■ Industrial Education of Indian.v, under the guardian- 
^ 3 / ship and esteemed patronage of H. H. the Mahur.ii ' 

Mr G. Cr. Ua.s of Mymensingh prex-eeded to Manikya Bahadur of Tippera. After having finish'd 

America in 19(7 to complete his education at the ^ l^eral education, he was sent to the School 

instance of the Association for the Advancement of a w i djlt ure, Rampur Boalia, Rajshahi, at the instan't* 

Scientific and Industrial Education of lndian.s. At of the said Stale, from where he graduated afi' i 

home Mr. Das read up to the third year class of the two years, immediately afterwards he spent murh 

C'alcuUa Medical College as a regular student. While energy and time in seeing all the .sericuUuial centres 

in America he iotned the Hahneman Medical (!oHege of Bengal, etc. Afterwards he went to Bangalore 

Chicago, U. S. A. as a rugular student and obtained observe the Japanese method of rearing and reeling 




Dr. G. C. Das. 

Ic was pleased to observe on the occasion “Doclta , ) t"i 
avc done admirably well in the «?xamin.'Uion ; y'l 
ave secured verv hivh marks in some of the ,subieci'>. 
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.it 'I’ata's Experimental Silk Farm, from where he 
was appointed as Superintendent of Sericultural 
Experiments, Tippera-Raj, where he managed the 
wDik with much skill and success. During this 
time his merit was mtu:h appreciated by W. Val. 
Weston EfiCj., Genl. Manager, Bengal Silk Company, 
F- I- Perrin Esq., Manager, Silk Filature, Kajla, 
R.ijshahi. F. Morion F>q., Manager, Motihar Silk 



Mr. j. ( . C-Hovviuit i<\. 

Factory, Rajshahi and H. C. B.Hrnes Ksa., I. C. S., 
the Director of Agriculture, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. After finishing the experiments there success¬ 
fully he was sent by the Slate to join the College ol 
Agriculture, Imperial Universiix, 'I'okxo, where he 
studied sericulture and graduate<l with much credit thi.s 
year. During his stay here he spared no pains in 
visiting most of the important places of Sericulture in 
Japan. 

‘*The Vina” by Asit Kumar Haidar. 

*'Vh«t Is tlie song my heart sings f 
I know, I know, I know—" 

We have here a small work, of indescrib- 
•tble beauty of drawing, colour, and setting. 
I'he rich autumn tints yield to an equally 
rich blue overhead. The terrace-roof, at 
'hghlfall or at dawn, suggests vastness and 
^^olitude, fit for the dreaming attitude and 
pensive air of the woman in the foreground. 
We can almost hear the faint sweet notes 
d the ifina in her hand, as she seeks for the 
■'ong of the heart. The setting of this 


gem-like work suggests book-illustration. 
A letter or a sonnet would rightly fill the 
page below it. 


We confess however to a feeling of 
bewilderment as to the Persianised Bengali 
script. What is the reason of this? It 
reminds us of the adage. 

“Neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring*'. 

Is it for its beauty that the Persian lettering 
has been imitated ? Persian script is beauti¬ 
ful of course, but then, so is Bengali. Is it for 
a certain sentimentality that fits its form to 
the subject here? We fancy the true scribe 
of Persian would hardly thank us for such 
an explanation, nevertheless despite eccentri¬ 
cities of inscription, this work is exceedingly 
fine, and we congratulate the artist on his 
achievement. 

N. 


“Young Aurangzib's Encounter with 
a Fighting Elephant” 

This picture is reproduced from a manus¬ 
cript in the Khuda Bakhsh Library at 
Bankipur. Aurangzil) is seen on the left, 
“ipear in hand, and mounted on horseback. 
Shah Jahan on horseback is shown on the top 
of the picture. His robe of cloth of gold 
has been badly reproduced by photography. 
The incident whlclr the pictort illustrates was 
iltus narrated hy Prof. Jaliunath Sarkar in 
our last April number : — 


One incident of his boyhood ma«lc his fame rin^ 
[hcou^liont India, and showed what stuff he was made 
iri.,.,*,,.,. ..^u-4 h encounter with a 

It fighting elephant on 28th Mav, 

I’hat morning Shah fahan. 
who loved this sport, set two huge elephants, Sudhakar 
and Sur«tsundar by name, to tight a combat on the 
level bank of the Jumna near the in.Hnsion at Agra 
which he had occupied bef«>re his accession. They ran 
for some distance and then grappled together just 
below the balcony of the morning salute in the fort. 
The emperor h.Hstened there to sec the fight, his eldest 
three .son.s riding a few pjiccs before him. .Auraugjib, 
intent <ni seeing the fight, edged his way very close to 
the elephants. 

The brutes, after a while let go their grip and each 
stepped back a little. Sudhakar's spirit was fully 
roused, bosing sight of hfs 
AiS?i’b! opponenl he turned to vent his 

wrath on the prince standing by. 
Trumpeting fiercely, the moving mountain charged 
Aurangzib. The prince, then only fourteen years»old, 
calm!)’ stood his round, kept his horse from turning 
back, and fiun^ his spear at the elephant's head. All 
was now confusion and alarm. The crowd swaved 
this way and that, men stumbling on one another in 
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•‘Young AtiRANOiiB’s Encounter with a KiaHTiMO Elethant 


their eagerness to flee. The nobles and the servants 
ran about shouting, fireworks were let oS to scare 
away the elephant, but all to no effect. The animal 
came on, felled Aurangzib’s horse with a sweep of his 
long tusk. But the prince jumped up from the ground, 
drew his .sword, and faced the raging beast. The 
unequal combat would have soon ended fatally for 
the heroic boy, but succour was at hand. His 
brother Shuja forced his way through the crowd and 
smtflte, galloped up to the elephant, and wounded it 
with his spear. But his horse reared and he was 
thrown down. Kajah Jai Singh, too, came up, and 
while managing his shying steed with one hand 
attacked the elephant with the other from the right 
side. Shah Jahan shouted to his own guards to run 
to the spot. 


Just then an unlooked for diversion came to iht 
princes' aid. The other elephant, Suratsundar, ran 
up to renew the combat, and Sudhakar, having 
now no stomach for the fight, or being daunted by 
the spear-thrusts and fire works discharged at him 
fled from the fietd with his rival thundering on hi^ 
heels. 


The danger thus passed away, and the princes wen 
saved. Shah Jahan clasped Aurangzih to his bosom, 

praised his courage, gave him the 
^^Aurangiib rewsril- ^ Bahadur or hero, and 

covered him with presents. The 
courtiers cried out that tfie boy had inherited his 
father’s reckless courage, and told how Shah Jahan 
in his youth had attacked a wild tiger sword in hand 
before the eyes of Jahangir, 
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On this occasion Aurangxib gave a foretake o{ his 
tntty spirit and royal contempt for death. In his speech 
, as reported by Hamtduddin Rhan. > 

Briv. 

him, he replied, “H the fight had ended fatally for 
me it would not have been a matter shame. Death 
drops the curtain even over emperors : it is no 
dishonour. The shame lay in what my brothers 
did!” 

Three days afterwords occurred his fifteenth birth¬ 
day. The Kmperor had the boy weighed against 
trold pieces in full court am! u-.l him with the 

•iinounl (5000 woAwr#,) the r*i*ph.«n; S idhakar, and 
.ither gifts worth two /ai/tjs of rupees in all. The deed 
was celebrated in Urdu and Persian ^’erses. The 
[’oet l.aureale, Saidai Gilani, surnamcd Bedil Khan, 
Rs. 5,<>tx) for his ode. Shuja was praised for his 
ijallant exertions. Another sum of 5 ,OfK> gold pieces 
was distributed by the Kmperor in charity. 

Thereafter we get occasional glimpses of Aurangzib. 
Next year the Kmperor paid a visit 10 Kashmir. 
Aurangzib accompanied him and was presented with 
the parganah of l,ukh-b)»avan near Sahibabad or 
Achbal {September, 1634). 

Hitherto Aurangzib had been getting, like other 
Mughal princes before they were old enough for 
... . military appointment, a daily 

HI, nr.t ;,||owancc of Us, 500, Hut on I sih 

December, 1634, though not yet sixteen, he got his 
lir-st post in the Mughal peerage, with the rank of a 
Uommandcr of 'Pen rhousanc! Horse, but W'ith an 
.ictual following ol 4000 trtwpers. He was also 
|)tTmitted to use the red tent, which was a royal 
prerogative. The governorship of the Deccan, wa.s 
intended for him. and there under ilio guidance of 
the highest generals of his father’s court, he was 
cxpecled to receive the best education tlu it po.ssible 
lor a man of action and a lea<ler of men. As a 
preparation for this high and difficult post, he was 
yiven his first le.ssons in t lie an of war and the control 
of men by l>eing sent to iIm' Rundela Expedition in 
September, 

Mrs. Besant's University. 


Industrie. The question naturally arises whether 
there is any need for this proposed university. Our 
answer is distinctly in the negative. The very fact 
that this university. IS to be under the auspices of the 
Theoxophical Society must ^ve rise to a suspicion. 
The methods emplo^'ed by this society are the very 
opposite of what can be called rational and critical. 
Its teachings are a mixture of savage superstition and 
higii-sourufing scholastic gibberish. The essential 
aim of a university is the increase of knowledge 
and the training of young men for this work. Neither 
the teaching of religion nor the inculcation of 
morality comes within the scope of a university. 
It may be noticed that all modern universities have 
nothing to do with the teaching of religion or morality, 
although they may have chairs for the critical stuoy 
of theology and the moral sciences. With the spread 
of civilization the number of universities increases, but 
the yeligious spirit declines, because the strength of 
character needed to make civilization possible arises 
from other sources than religion. No university can 
think of placing any philosophy in the first rank. 
U.s .'iim being the discovery of truth, it cannot patronise 
any particular system. Manual and technical 
training can be given even by the existing universities. 
What We want in India at present is one grand 
university of the German type; a teaching university, 
thoroughly equipped up-to-date in all departments 
where the best Indian intellect is brought to a focus 
to train young Indians, not only to become good 
citizens and [tatriot.s, a thing that can be dwic by the 
ordinary .school and college, but also to make them 
capable of carrying out original investigation in the 
several departments of life so as to enrich the country 
and elevate it in the scale of nations. 

The only alteration that we should like 
to make is the substitution of ‘‘blind reli¬ 
giosity” and “blind faith in religious 
dogma” respectively for the words which 
we have italicised above. 

The Teaching of Venaculars in English 
Schools in Ceylon. 


The Educational Review of Madras writes 
as follows on Mrs. Besant’s proposed 

University 

For sometime past Mrs. Annie Besant has been 
planning to establisli a university in India which 
'should owe its foundation to private and voluntary effort 
•md should draw together colleges in which religion and 
morals form part of the curriculum. This university, 
it is said, will have a field of activity of a distinctive 
character from the existing universities, and possess 
special features of its own The most marked speciali- 
iy of the proposed university will He in the fact that it 
will affiliate no college.s in which religion and morality 
do not form an integral part of the education given. 
I'he second important spwiality will be the piacing 
m the first rank of Indian philosophy, history and 
lilerntofe, and seeking in these, and in the classical 
iHnguages of India, the chief means of culture. The 
•hlrd important specialliy will Iki the paying of speaal 
■Mention to manual and technical training, to science 
■•ppited to agriculture and manufactures, and to Indian 
•irtsand crafts, so ns to revive these now-decaying 


VVe observe that at a recent meeting of 
the Ceylon Educational Association a 
resolution was passed disapproving of the 
proposed compulsory teaching of Sinhalese 
in English schools in Ceylon. Most of the 
speakers were missionaries, managers of 
schools. One said that “Sinhalese was their 
(the pupils*) home language and it was not 
necessary that it shoula be taught** I 

imagine such a principle enunciated by an 
educationist in any other country. If the 
matter were not so serious, it might he regard¬ 
ed as a thing to laugh at. Another speaker 
said that “he punished his children who 
spoke Singhalese during school hours**. For¬ 
tunately there are other missionary educa¬ 
tionists in Ceylon who are wiser. Mr. A.-O, 
Fraser, Trinity College, Kandy, has 
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anticipated Government action by himself. 
makings' Sinhalese or Tamil a compulsory 
study. The President of the Jaffna College 
(Rev. G. G. Brown) too is of the same 
opinion. In a recent speech he remarked 
--“no student can be considered well- 
educated unless he is thoroughly familiar 
with his own tongue.” “It is difficult to 
see why they (the vernaculars) should not 
be made compulsory in every primary and 
secondary school from the lowest to the 
highest class.” 

We tru.st that the desire of other Managers 
to ostracise all that belongs to the national 
culture of Ceylon will have no effect on 
the intention of Government to make the 
vernaculars a compulsory study in all 
Ceylon schools. It would be a very good 
thing if the children of all English residents 
were also compelled to learn one of the 
two languages referred to—it might 
broaden their minds: a knowledge of the 
vernacular is also essential to any really 
successful professional work, and to any 
but the most superficial social intercourse. 
To deliberately punish children for speak¬ 
ing their own mother tongue is what we 
have learned to regard as the policy of 
Germanv in Poland, or to expect of Russia 
in Finland, if they obtain the power. We 
do not expect it of English educationists 
in an English colony. And why should 
missionaries have so much voice in the 
matter? Only because the people of 
Ceylon are still willing to allow other 
people to do their own work for them. 

European and Indian Government 
Officials. 

The Rev. John Page Hopps, Editor of 
The Coming Day, London, writes to The 
Daily Chronicle. London :— 

Thank you for your leader on "Our Indian Empire,” 
m which you say : "To-day there are employed in the 
executive and judicial administration of British India 
1,250.000natives, as against a small sprinkling of 5,000 
Englishmen. There is not a department of the ad¬ 
ministration that could be carried on to-day without 
the co-operation of Indian officials." That looked 
familiar to me, and then I remembered what was 
lately said to me by one of the most judicious, 
temperate, and reliable of Indians. He said, "There 
IS not a department of administration but what could 
be parried on to-day by Indian officials." He went on 
to say that it would only require a little easy re¬ 
adjustment and “going up one" to dispense with the 
English officials altc^ether, &s the work was done by 
(nefians, barring the highly paid .so-called work of the 


men at the head. Will some one tell us what are |]|(> 
wages of the 1,250,000 and what are the salaries and 
what will be the pensions of the 5,000 ? 

Sanskrit Inscriptions In China, 

Two Sanskrit inscriptions, said to be the 
first yet discovered in China, have been 
found by Commandant d’Ollone during 
his recent ‘Mission’, of which an account 
appears in the current number of the Comptca 
Rendtts oi the Academie des Inscriptions: 
we take the following from the Athenaeum 
of September 24th : — 

"The Sanskrit inscripilon .at Yuii-nan-sen was 
found on a pvr.imid over 6 metres high, covered with 
Buddhist sculptures which M. d'Ollone considers to 
he more gracffiil and delicate than any others now 
existing in China. He hajr.trds the guess that those 
on the lower part, whii h are distinctly Chinese in 
Type, were executed bv naiive artists, while those on 
the upper, on which the Sanskrit inscription appears, 
were the work of sciilpiures imported from India.” 

The collection of works of Art. 

"Experience teaches that the collection of works of 
art, pro\’ided it is proinpted by genuine love of .art, is 
of inestimable value to a n.^^ion as an agent for good 
and an antidote to puiciv materialistic tendencies.” 

W. S. 

The collection of works of art now being 
made bv Dr. A. K. Cfutniaraswamy for the 
next Allahabad Kxliibitif>n will be unique. 
It would be of incalculable benefit to India 
if we couKl permanentlv locate entire 
collection or as much of it as miglu be 
available in a national museum, is it 
impossible to get money for the purpose? 

India has already been denuded of a 
considerable portion of her art treasures; 
they are n(uv in l.ondon. Berlin, Leyden. 
Copenhagen and other places in Europe. 
The process still goes on. While we hanker 
after the trivial art of Europe, neglecting 
both Indian art anil the great art of Europe, 
Europeans who appreciate true art continue 
to spend money and time and energy 
collect for their museums good specimens of 
Indian art. I'he following telegram from 
The Empire's Madras correspondent is the 
latest instance of such Western efforts:— 

Dr. Scherman, the eminent Oriental scholar and 
Director of Oriental lanyua^es, in the University of 
Munich, has been deputed by the German Government 
to make a tour of India and to collect ancient idob. 
bronxe and cc^per articles, images and specimeivs of 
Hindu architecture, for the National Musettm at 
Munich. Dr. and Mrs. Scherman, (who is ao 
accomplished 1^^} will reach Madras at the end of 
the month from Colombo. 
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!s there no means of keepinjg our art 
treasures in our own country ? Shall we 
awake to the gravity of the problem rmly 
when it is Coo late? 

A Fatal way of paying a compliment. 

“ladht is destroying her civilisation out of 
compliment to Englend.” 

Rev. R. H. U. Bloor. 

Our most important national duty is to 
understand the true meaning of civilisation 
and what is the distinctive and essential 
characteristic of Indian civilisation. 

Education of Indian ^omen. 

“ llie boys can take care of themselves, 
l)ut the poor girls are at a disadvantage.’* 
This is what Her Gracious Highness the 
Maharani of Baroda said at Seattle to 
Sister Evelyn who had approached her with 
jhe proposal for establishing homes for the 
Indian students in the different university 
towns And she was perfectly right. As 
her husband is the model prince in India, 
so is she the model princess. She has 
nothing else in her heart but the education 
of the Indian women. 

It is a great shame to us men ; and the 
way we have neglected the education of 
our women goes to show how selfish we 
.ire. Even the latest educational organiza¬ 
tion, the National Council of Education, 
lias no provision for the girls. We know, 
there are some nationalits who will come 
forward with the argument that the “double 
prison of purdah and ignorance” doesn’t 
stand in the way of our winning perfect 
citizenship. But pray, will it not be 
thousand times easier if our women are 
educated, at least as much and as many 
as men ? Certainly there are many occa¬ 
sions in history when the men have drawn 
inspiration from the women and then have 
been able to accomplish noble deeds. 

If the men are doing nothing for our 
mothers and daughters, let the women 
themselves take up the work. Let those 
women who have got education feel that 
it is their diity to educate the ignorant ones 
their sex. We sincerely appeal to them 
to spend all their time, energy and money 
f'lr the upUftment of their sisters and only 
for that. 

Mothers and sisters, follow the lead of the 
Maharani of Baroda. You will be very 


much encouraged to hear that this royal 
lady in her recent travel in this country 
always made it a point to pick up able and 
worthy American ladies interested in the, 
welfare of our dear motherland ; and a band 
of such workers will, in the near future, 
leave the American shores to take up the 
cause of female education in Baroda. 
Mothers and sisters, those of you who are 
educated, form yourselves into an organisa¬ 
tion all over India, decide upon the kind of 
education needed, and take the initiative. 
Then the men will surely feel ashamed; 
and cannot but help you in every possible 
way. We can assure you that there are 
'iome of your American sisters who are ever 
ready to help you. If such an organisation 
is started, we will be very happy to give 
inffirmation about our American sisters 
through the Modern Review. 

Berkri.ey, U. S. a. “G.” 

The rate of increase of population in 
India. 

In the article on high prices printed in 
this number the writer says that “it is an 
undisputed fact that the population of 
India is increasing at the rate of 15^ per 
cent, in a decade.” He also quotes the 
Statisl as saying that “ The British Raj has 
st(»ppe<.i all intestine wars, has made life 
and property secure, and therefore has 
brought about an extraordinary increase 
of population.” The real facts are given 
below, showing that the rate of increase 
has been neither 15! p.c. per decade nor 
extraordinary. We quote from the Cewsits 
of IndiOt 1901, Volume i. 

'I'he gross increase of the population during the 
decade preceding the Census of i^n was 2*4 per cent., 
compared with 131 and 23-1 per cent in the periods 
1881—91 and 1872—81 respectively, hut, as .itready 
explain!^, the real progress is obscured by the gradual 
extension of the area included within the of the 

census operations. Of the increase of nearly 48 miUions 
recorded in 1881, no less than 33 miUions was derived 
from the counting of new areas, and of the increase 
of 34 millions and 7 millions registered in 1891 and 
njrji, millions and 2^ millions respectively were 
obtained in the same way. I'he exclusion of these 
fictitious gains reduces tne rate of increase in the 
three periods 1872—i88t, 1881—1891, and 1891— 
1901 to 6*8, io'9 and 1*5 per cent, respectively." 
P- 79 - 

In the next paragraph the Report discusses 
the elimination of variations on account of 
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better enumeration. The folloxvinp con¬ 
clusion is then arrived at :— 

"It may therefore l>e concluded that the iruc growth 
of the pr>pu)ation since 1872 has been as follows:— 

From \8J2 to 1881 —possibly nil and certainly not 
more than 1*5 per cent. 

Front j8Si to i8gf —about Q'S percent. 

Front i8gi to igoi —about I’S per cent.” 

So the increase per decade has been very 
much less than 15J, and certainly not ‘‘extra- 
ordinary.’* A comparison with other civilised 
countries will s^ow that our increase has 
been less, not wore than that of the population 
in many other civilised countries. Our 
figures are taken or compiled from 
The Statesman's Year Book. From 1891 to 
1901 the rate of increase l.as been in 
England i2*i. in Wales 13*3. and in Scotland 
ll*t. Belgium is the mo.st thickly populated 
country in the world. Yet there from 1890 
to 1900 the rate of increase has been 
nearly 13 per cent. From 1890 to 1901 
the rate of increase in Denmark has 
been nearly 13 per cent. In the (ierman 
Empire from 1895 to 1900 the rate of in¬ 
crease has been 1*5 per cent, per annum or 
15 per cent, per decade. For the Uussian 
Empire we extract a paragraph from the 
Statesman's Ycir Book, noting that the in¬ 
crease shown is for a period of ..o years 
approximately ; so that the increase for a 
decade would approximately be obtained 
by dividing the figures by 

“The following table fit is nccdles.s for our purpose 
to print the table. Ed., M. ^.] exhibits the details 
of the census which wa.s taken o\er the whole of the 
Empire on Janua^ 28 fKcbniary q) 1897, with the 
exception of the Grand-Duchy of Finland,—no less 
than 230,<XK) persons having been engaged to take 
part in it. Comparing the items of the census with 
the figures of the 185(^59, it appears that the popula¬ 
tion of the empire has increased by 74 per cent. The 
largc.st increases took place in the capitals (270 p. c. 
in .St. Petersburg), South Russia comes next 
(207 p. c. in Kherson, 170 p.c. in Vekaterinoslav, 
137 p. c. in Taurida). The increase in other parts of 
the Empire appears as follows;—North-Wesi Russia, 
from 56 to 73 p. c.; Baltic Provinces, 25 to 58 p. c.; 
White Russia and Lithuania, 77 (Kovno) to j7o 
(Minsk; p. c.: Poland, 117 p.c.; (Caucasus (without 
annexations) 95 p. c.; Siberia, l3op. c." 

In 1900 the population of the United 
States of America was 75 millions. This 
year the Director of the Census prophesies 
returns of over 90 million souls,—an increase 
of 30 p.c. in a decade. 

The British belief, re-stated by the Statist, 
that because the British Government has 


stopped intestine wars and made life and 
property secure, therefore the increase in 
population is bound to be extraordinary, 
does not rest on incontrovertible logic, and 
it has been shown above from facts to be a 
myth. For though mortality from internal 
wars has been nil, the mortality from 
famines and epidemics and many prevent!- 
ble diseases has been great *, whether it 
has been greater than in the pre-British 
period we cannot say off-hand. It has 
been calculated that the mortality from 
famines alone in India from 1891 to jooo 
was 19 millions, whereas the mortality 
from all the wars in the world froqj 1793 
to 1900 was only five millions. We take the 
figures from The Twentieth Century Maga^ 
nine of America for August, 1910, but cannot 
vouch lor their accuracy. 

Child marriage and increase of 
population. 

There is a notion that the earlier a couple 
actually enter into the conjugal relation, 
the more are they likely to add to the 
population of the country. "This is a wrong 
idea. We are speaking, of course, ol early 
marriages as they prevail in India, in the 
sense of child marriages, particularly in the 
case of girls. Even if it were true that the 
offspring of such marriages would he 
more numerous than in the case of adult 
marriages, there would at the same time 
be a greater mortality among the issue 
of immature mothers. But the fact is 
child marriages really serve as a check 
upon population and not unoften lead to 
complete sterility or untimely termination 
of the child-bearing period. We shall quote 
one authority ; others may also be quoted. 

“Nearly ninety years ago, when Dr. Frarxi'' 
Buchanan made his well-known survey of Bengal, 
embracii^g, under Lord Minto's orders, ‘the progress 
and most remarkable customs of each different 
or tribe of which the population consists,’ he wroir 
as follows of one of the districts in Bihar, the border¬ 
land between Bengal and the United Provinces:— 
“Premature marriages among some tribes are, 
in Shahabad, on the same footing, as in Bengal, * *• 
This custom, so far as it extends, and the grt'^t 
number of widows condemned by rank to live sin|>l('> 
no doubt proves some check upon populatiott.” 

“In another place Dr. Buchanan says that 
respect of marriage customs, Patna— 

“is nearly on a fooling with Bhagalpur ; but here 
(in Bihar) the custom of premature marriage is 
so preval^t: and it must be observed that in the**c 
districts this custom is by no means such a check "ti 
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pnpulati^ as in Bengal, for there the girl usually 
m married when she is ten years of age, but in this 
ilistrict the girl remains at her father's house until 
thr age of puberty, and of course her children are 
stiongerandsheis less liable to sterility." Pp. 433-434, 
Vol. I, The Census 0/ India, iqqi. 

So when the writer of the article on 
"High Prices" says that with the system 
of early marriages (meaning child-marriages 
of course' an increase of population is 
inevitable, he lays down a proposition 
which is by no means incontrovertible. 

*^Thc necessity for emigration/* 

The same writer thinks that he has 
cstaWished the necessity foremigration from 
India. We also admit that there should be 
emigration from India, but certainly not 
because India is over-populated. India is 
really wofully under-populated. Any one 
who has travelled through India, up hill 
,ind down dale, knows this from the evi¬ 
dence furnished by his eyes. But as many 
Indians unfortunately do not do so and as 
the modern tyranny of statistics has to be 
reckoned with, we give some convincing 
figures here. The population per square 
mile in Austro-Hungary is 196*22,10 Austria 
2^3*03, in Belgium 627*95, Denmark 
167*58, in France 189-51, in the German 
l.mpire 289*60, in Italy 303*71, in Japan 
324*91, in the Netherlands 445 ’I 2 , in 
Switzerland 216*51, in the United Kingdom 
356*11, and in India 166*62. The figures 
for France, Japan, the Netherlands, the 
Tnited Kingdom and India are for 1906 and 
ihe rest for 1905. So India is not over¬ 
populated. It may be contended, however, 
that as she is an agricultural country, a 
greater population can not be supported 
m India by agriculture. This is not true, 
even from the point of view of extensive 
culture, leaving aside the method of 
intensive farming. For we find in that 
common school-book, Arden Wood’s General 
tieography for Indian Schools^ that “about a 
quarter of India is unculturabte, and nearly 
;i quarter is culturable but at present 
uncultivated", P. 145. So about 450,000 
square miles of culturable land in the 
Indian Empire still remains unfilled. 

It is no doubt true that in some provinces, 
notably Bihar, the population is very dense, 
l^ut others are sparsely inhabited. In Assam 
the }>apulatkon is lao to the square mile, 
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in Burma 44, in Kashmir 38, in Central 
India 108, and in the Central Provinces 
112. So ihai there is much room for inter- 
provincial migration in India. Both official 
and non-official agencies ought to work much 
more in this direction than they have hither¬ 
to done. But, wherever it exists, indentured 
labour ought to be put an end to. Free 
labour and free emigration ought to be 
the invariable rule. Persuasion and in¬ 
ducements of easy land tenure, and, where 
nece.ssary, subsidised farming, should be 
the only methods employed. 

Emigration to Foreign Countries. 

Our students must go abroad for such 
education as cannot be had at home. Other 
Indians must go abroad for such oppor¬ 
tunities of improving their material condi¬ 
tion as do not exist in India. Besides the 
direct gain of education and wealth to these 
two classes of voyagers to foreign lands, 
there is the much more important indirect 
gain to spur them on. A sojourn in foreign 
lands cannot hut awaken political conscious¬ 
ness and political aspirations. The atmos¬ 
phere of free countries is worth breathing. 
It has such a bracing effect on our entire 
nature. H we seek work in foreign lands 
and cannot easily find it, in spite of our 
capacity, willinguc'is and sobriety, whereas 
any foreigner may come to India and work 
and even settle here if he likes, the contrast 
cannot but set us thinking more vigorously 
as to why it is so, than any amount of 
reading in newspapers about the suffer¬ 
ings of our countrymen abroad. Moreover the 
majority of our countrymen do not and can¬ 
not read ; they are illiterate. They can have 
an idea of their political condition only by 
actual personal experience. We must also 
ail know by actual experienc why in other 
countries people earn so much, whereas we 
cannot do so in our own country. Emigra¬ 
tion to foreign lands will knock all caste 
and creed and race conceits out of our 
heads. “The politically important," “dyna¬ 
mic," and “loyal" Musalman, “the too-holy- 
to-be-touched" Brahman, and “the untouch¬ 
able" lower classes, all will find that they 
are pariahs ; and, as in the Transvaal, will 
learn to fraternise and stand shoulder' to 
shoulder in a struggle for the rights of man. 

in a word, we must all graduate in the 
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University of Hard Knocks. EI^ we shall 
all remain less than men. ■' 

True, in foreign lands, there are suffer¬ 
ings and hardships and ill-treatment, and 
possibly starvation by death in store for 
us. But is India such a paradise? Are 
there no miseries here? No chronic semi¬ 
starvation f No wrongs? For the sake of 
the Motherland itself, we must learn to 
leave India, for a while at least. We must 
not like children cling for ever to her knees. 

A speech of the incoming Viceroy. 
Lord Hardinge's postprandial speech at 
a banquet has set all Anglo-Indian and 
Indian journalists speculating as to what 
will be his policy and the character of his 
administration. Many previous instances 
have shown the utter uselessness and 
delusiveness of all such speculations. Words 
have many meanings and shades of mean¬ 
ing, and there are many reservations and 
mental ifs and buts. It is best, therefore, 
to wait and judge a man by his actual 
performances. 

We note that the Viceroy-elect has ex¬ 
pressed a desire to conciliate all classes, 
creeds and races in India. This means, 
not that each section is to get whatever 
it demands (which is impossible), but that 
justice is to be done to all and the just 
claims of all are to be met. Judging by 
this standard, if Lord Hardinge is to fulhi 
his own desire, he will have to do several 
things. 

To satisfy all Indians, he will in the first 
place have to do all that lies in his powet 
to secure for Indians the full rights of 
British citizenship in British colonies. 
Success, of course, he cannot command; 
what is expected of him is that he should 
make a persistent, whole-hearted endeavour. 
This, we are convinced, has not yet been 
done either by the Imperial or the Indian 
Government. If the colonists will not 
admit us on an equal footing, let there be 
reciprocity, let them and their goods be 
prevented from coming to India. That will, 
in the last resort, satisfy Indians. 

In the second place, if Lord Hardinge 
wishes to conciliate Hindus and in fact all 
nqn-Musalmans in India, he will have to 
give them exactly the same status and rights 
under Lord Motley’s Reform Scheme as the 
Musalmans enjoy. Preferential treatment 


accorded to any one class cannot possibly 
conciliate other classes. 

In the third place, if he wishes to concilia te 
Hindus all over India, be will have to stop 
the North-Western frontier raids. As the 
aggressors are all Musalmans and deliberately 
choose Hindus as their victims, these raids are 
felt as a great humiliation by all Hindus. It 
cannot be that the powerful British Govern¬ 
ment cannot stop these raids, if they be 
convinced of the seriousness of the probelm 
from our point of view. 

In the fourth place, if Lord Hardinge 
wishes to conciliate the Bengalis, he will 
have to undo or suitably modify the Partition 
of Bengal. In years to come even the faintest 
traces of any anti-partition demonstration 
may be obliterated by executive order, but 
Bengalis will never be reconciled to the 
divison of their province and people effected 
by Lord Curzon. 

But we have no desire to draw up an 
exhaustive list of the various things which 
in our opinion Lord Hardinge should 
do to conciliate all classes of the people. So 
we stop here. 

The N. W. Frontier Raids. 

The raids on Hindus by their transfrontier 
Pathan neighbors still continue. The 
following are the details of the latest raid, 
committed at Phalhar in Tank on the night 
of the loth October. About 11 p.m. a number 
of Waziris entered the house of one Ganesh- 
ram by scaling over the wall of the adjoin¬ 
ing house and overpowered Ganeshram. 
Bhanjuraro, nephew of Ganeshram, raised 
an alarm but was assaulted with a dagger. 
Ganeshram, who came to his rescue, wa.s 
killed. Ganeshram's m'-ther and wile were 
also wounded and his infant child taken 
away. The Mohotnedans of the village who 
had some guns given them for the protection of 
Hindus did not turn up. Bhanjuram is said 
to be lying in a precarious condition. 

Considering that the raiders are all 
Musalmans and that, with the exception 
of one Shaikh Muhammad Akram, all their 
victims have been Hindus, by deliberate 
choice, the official who gave the Maho- 
medans of the village arms for the protec¬ 
tion of the Hindus must be held to be an 
unconscious humorist of the first order. 
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The Anti-partition Agitation. 

The anti-partition, swadeshi and boycott 
movements in Bengal are all connected with 
one another. They may even be considered 
in their origin one and the same ; though, 
no doubt, even il the partition were now 
cancelled, the swadeshi movement will not 
come to an end. 

Therefore in considering why the antipar¬ 
tition agitation does not now show the same 
vigour and volume as before, vve should take 
into account the causes which have affected 
all these allied movements. We shall 
mention some of the principal causes, but 
not in chronological order. After the deport¬ 
ation of nine Bengali gentlemen without 
trial, there were questions asked in Parlia¬ 
ment as to why they had been deported. 
In reply to one of these questions it was 
officially said that the deportations were 
due to causes connected with the swadeshi 
agitation. But as the deportees were never 
told their offence nor brought to trial, and as 
some other gentlemen very prominently con¬ 
nected with that agitation were not deported 
or legally proceeded against, people have 
not been yet able to understand what sort of 
connection with the Antipartition-Swadeshi- 
Boycott agitation qualified the nine gentle¬ 
men for deportation and disqualified their 
fellows. So a vague sort of terror came to 
be connected with all three movements, and 
people began to fight shy of them. 

There was also the cry in the Anglo-Indian 
press and among Anglo-Indian officials that 
the boycott movement had led to terrorist 
crimes. We, for ourselves, have never been 
convinced as to any necessary cause-and- 
effect connection between the two. The 
cry, however, led to the giving up of the 
use of the world “boycott” ; it was said that 
the people had not given up and would not 
give up the thing itself. But the fact is the 
same fear that led to the avoidance of the 
name, has been also leading (let us chari¬ 
tably suppose, subconsciously) to the gradual 
moving away of the people from the urging 
and practice of boycott itself. 

The effect of the repressive legislation 
against public meetings, the proclamation 
of districts under the Seditious Meetings Act 
and the stopping of conferences have to be 
taken into consideration. As Calcutta is 
the centre of the movement, whatever has 


an adverse influence on the movement in 
Calcutta tells upon it in the districts. So 
the order stopping meetings in the squares 
half an hour before sunset, the passing of 
the new Calcutta Police Act which in¬ 
creases the risk of holding and addressing 
public meetings and the stopping of the 
celebration of the last 7th of August 
“Boycott” anniversary, must be considered 
as having a very important bearing on the 
permanence and strength of the movements. 

The agitation has all along been carried 
on by both speech and writing. Hence 
the restrictive and repressive presi legisla¬ 
tion has also affected the movement. And 
it should be borne in mind that whenever 
any restrictive or repressive measure is 
passed, against either public speech or 
writing, it has the effect of repressing or 
restraining more than is necessary, and that 
even when the legislature does not intend 
that such a result should be produced. 
For the Executive and the Police sometimes 
give effect to the measures more rigorously 
than is necessary, and people also like to be 
on the safe side. 

Thus not only have our speakers almost 
ceased to agitate, the journalists have also 
allowed some respite to their pens on this 
subject. 

The political dacoity and conspiracy cases 
have also produced a deterrent effect on the 
agitation. Some men connected with the 
agitation have been convicted by the law- 
courts on the charges of dacoity or conspi¬ 
racy, and there is a doubt in the public 
mind that some convictions have not been 
right, though some were so. Again, some 
gentlemen connected with this tripartite 
agitation were arrested by the police on 
suspicion of their complicity in dacoity 
and conspiracy cases and kept in confine¬ 
ment for weeks and months, though at 
length they were either not committed for 
trial or acquitted after trial. And of the 
innocence of these men the public have had 
no doubt from the start. ‘I'he net effect of 
the troubles undergone by these innocent 
men has been to make men of lukewarm or 
easy-going disposition (and it must be 
confessed that most of us belong to this 
class) give a wide berth to the Antipartition- 
Swadcshi-Boycott Movement. Then ‘^cre 
are the house-searches, fn the majority of 
cases, the searches have been entirely 
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fruitless. The Police have taken the touble 
to make these troublesome searches (we 
mean troublesome to the householders) for 
nothing. And among the houses raided 
have been those of men connected with the 
movement. So it has been rightly or 
wrongly connected in the popular mind 
with the searches as a possible contributory 
cause. *rhis has increased the tendency 
to avoid the agitation. Lastly has come 
Sir Edward Baker’s pronouncement against 
the antipartition demonstration. 

National life in India has been cast in the 
Western political mould comparatively 
recently. It would not have been unnatural 
or unexpected, therefore, if the agitation 
had naturally subsided and come to an end 
in course of time, considering that it had 
failed to gain its primary object. But it 
cannot now be said that political agitation 
of the Western type has not taken root in 
the soil. For, as shown above, there have 
been so many causes to disturb the natural 
course of the antipartition movement, that 
it is now impossible to say what, left to 
itself, would have been its present con¬ 
dition or character. 

Rakhi Day. 

The Rakhi Day was observed this year 
with as much enthusiasm as one had a right 
to expect from the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther and the openly expressed dissaprova! 
of the Government, amounting practicallv 
to a prohibition. We kno\>- personally and 
also from men of the greatest veracity who 
were behind the scenes, that the shops and 
bazars were closed spontaneously and willing¬ 
ly and “uo-cooking” was also observed with 
equal spontaneity. These facts are mere 
significant than the numbers of the proces¬ 
sionists and the audience at the public 
meeting, though these, too, were under the 
circumstances quite satisfactory. 

The public meeting was presided over 
by Mr. A. Rasul, M. A. (Oxon), Barrister- 
at-law. Attempts have been made to 
belittle his importance. But character, 
brains and dUmterested patriotism must tell. 
These are more than the possession of acres, 
even when the posse^or cannot manage 
them himseir Mr. Rasul’s speech was 
worthy of the occasion, full of sound reason¬ 
ing and convincing facts and figures. 



Mr. a. Rasul. 


We have often been told that the parti¬ 
tion is a settled fact. But why is it not 
demonstrated to us what good it has done or 
is calculated to do to even the Musalmans 
which could not have been done without 
the partition ? Where arc the facts to show 
that it has increased the efficiency of the 
administration, if by that is not meant the 
increase of crime? 

Sir Edward Baker 
and the Antipartition Agitation. 

Sir Eilward Baker having admitted the 
lawful and constitutional character of the 
agitation ought not to have asked loyal 
and law-abiding persons to refrain from 
taking part in it. There was no consistency 
in his doing so. For his advice plainly 
carried the implication that those who 
would take part in it would not be quite 
loyal and law-abiding. Moreover, a 
constitutional ruler, as Sir Edward claims 
to be, should not use his moral influence 
and the fear that it excites in a country 
where there is no popular control, to put 
a stop to a constitutional movement. 
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Nor are his reasons for exhorting the 
people not to join in the demonstration, 
sufficient. He says the partition has been 
pronounced to be a settled fact by the 
highest authority, and therefore to agitate 
.igainst it is both futile and a rvaste of 
energy that may be applied to better uses. 
The highest human authority in the British 
Empire is not the Secretary of State for 
India, but the British Democracy. If the 
Irish, who are so close to the British people, 
have agitated for ^more than a century to 
get Home Rule from the British Democracy 
and are at length on the eve of getting it, 
has^the time come after only five years’ 
agitation to say that the British Democracy 
will not upset an unpopular, unjust and 
unnecessary measure? We have not yet 
been able to place the case before them. 
They have not yet had an opportunity to 
pronounce their verdict. Is there, moreover, 
any settled fact in politics ? We will not go 
outside the British Empire for illustrations. 
We will not refer to European countries 
where monarchy has given place to re¬ 
publics, and despotism to constitutional 
monarchy, nor to Asiatic countries where 
autocracy has given place or is about to 
give place to representative government. 
We will simply say that the House of 
Lords with its privileges has been a settled 
fact for centuries; and yet now it is about 
to be shorn of some of Its powers. We will 
say that the principle of no votes for women 
was a settled fact of hoary antiquity, and 
yet the suffragettes are on the eve of 
storming the citadel of male privilege. We 
will say that E'ree Trade has been a settled 
fact for many decades, and yet Tariff Re¬ 
formers are carrying on a vigorous cam¬ 
paign against it and hope to gain their point. 
Empires have 'anished, whole races of 
men have disappeared from this earth. 
Countries have sunk into the ocean, new 
ones have been upheaved. Nay, stars 
disappear and others emerge out of the 
vast depths of space. Nothing that is 
created is settled for ever. There is perpe¬ 
tual flux, continuous change. Only God’s 
laws do not change. And in the last 
resort we look up to Him for the redress of 
our grievances ; for when the rulers do 
justice, their sense of justice comes from 
God. 

We find that some of our non-official 


advisers have been telling us not to spend 
our eiiei’gie'i uselessly ou a hopeless agitation 
but to attend to other matters. That is 
always the way of self-appointed advisers. 
If you devote yourselves to the task of 
securing political reform, they tell you to 
set your house in order by means of social 
reform. If you seek to revive you industries 
they tell you first to improve the national 
character and educate the people, and so 
on. We say, all these things are necessary, 
and interdependent. Let every one do that 
for which he is best fitted and which 
appeals to him as the most urgent and of 
primary importance. 

Sir Edward Baker has been informed that 
on the last occasion of the antipartition 
demonstration the pictures of Khudiram 
Bose, &c., were exhibited, but he himself 
does not say that it was done either with 
the approval or connivance of the leaders. 
Our information is that such pictures were 
not exhibited. But even if it were done, 
it would be necessary only to stop such 
exhibitions and not the entire demonstra¬ 
tion. We have some knowledge of popular 
demonstrations in other lands. We make 
bold to say that in no other country has 
similar demonstrations been carried on with 
greater orderliness and respect for the law. 

Another reason assigned by Sir Edward 
Baker is that evil-disposed persons may use 
these demonstrations to stir up race-hatred, 
sedition, 6tc. But we do not think that 
because a thing can be abused therefore it 
should be put an end to. Criminals use 
their personal liberty to injure others. But 
nobody proposes on that account to deprive 
every one of his liberty. The Spanish 
Inquisitionists made a wroqg use of Christian¬ 
ity when they tortured and burned heretics. 
But it would be wrong on that acctjum to 
propose to do away with Christianity. 

Our views on the question of the place 
of students in politics have been expressed 
in these pages many times. With politics 
of the wrong kind neither students nor 
their elders ought to have anything to do. 
But students should certa nly take interest 
and a subordinate part in legitimate poli¬ 
tics. I'hey should not while in statu 
aspire to have n controlling hand. 
By subordinate part, we mean a part, 
similar, for example, to that played by the 
National Congress Volunteers. They should 
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also be observeiS, spectators and 4 i, 8 teners. 
It is part of (heir education, witbouTwhich 
it cannot be complete. We are distinctly 
o! opinion that students should take part 
in demonstrations like those which take 
place on the Day. Of course, if the 

Government says they must not, our leaders 
as a matter of expediency have to try to giste 
effect to the Government order; but we 
are not convinced that our views are wrong. 

It is possible, though not practicable, 
for our leaders (who do not possess legal 
power to regulate the movements of young- 
men) to keep back boys and youngmen 
from a particular public derjjonstration. But 
how can they distinguish ' schoolboys and 
college-students from other boys and young 
men? How can anybody prevent these 
young fellows from being spectators even ? 
Particularly as the Rakhi Day demonstra¬ 
tions extend over miles of streets and 
bathing ghats. Even a cat may look at 
a king, as the English proverb says. 

Sir Edward Baker need not be told the 
story of the Lady Godiva. But we will 
tell it for those of our readers who have 
forgotten their Tennyson. 

The Countess Godiva was the “wife to 
that grim earl who ruled in Coventry.” 
The Earl laid an oppressive tax upon the 
people. They begged the Countess to 
intercede on their behalf with the Earl. 
She did'so, and the Earl agreed to remit the 
tax if she rode naked through the streets 
of Coventry. She did so, and the people all 
kept themselves confined to their houses 
shutting alt doors and windows. So the 
oppressive tax laid upon the people was 
removed. But even on such a fateful and 
soul-stirring occasion, peeping could not 
be entirely prevented, A tailor of Coventry, 
thenceforward called Peeping Tom, was the 
only gout in the town mean enough to 
peep at the Lady Godiva as die rode naked 
through the streets to relieve the people 
from o^rention. 

If His Honour wifi promise that the 
partition will be removed on that condition, 
our leaders may undertake to see that no 
lad will play the Peeping Tom on 
future iZBklH l)ay, 

Wp do not, however, in the f east 
that if the leaders cannot entirely prevent 
even sight-seeing on the part of jui 
on the Rakhi Day, it proves 


to control the forces they have brought into 
operation. 

Our opinions may be slighted, but as the 
partition has unsettled the finances of the 
Indian Empire, it is doomed. Prestige is 
not the Pagoda Tree, by shaking which 
money can be gathered in plenty. Zid 
cannot be coined into rupees, annas and 
pies, 

Gama, the Indian lErestler, 

The feats of Gama, the Indian Wrestler, 
seem to have excited much interest in 
England. Yet it should be home In mind 
*■ that he is not the champion wrestler of 


. «S iNBtas Wbkstlsr Gsrip. 

rCfifiiedfrom young Behart^J 

_ . _ We <fd not ’say this to g^pitnise the 
importaoep of his achievemdliiL hut only 
to show that there are can per- 

db even/hetter.' .‘'f 
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Whatever our work or profession may be, 
we should try to excel in it, so that we 
may feel that we are men. Nothing great 
can be done without coitfidence. 

The Second Punjab Hindu Conference. 

The second Punjab Hindu Conference, 
held last month at Multan, was very largely 
attended and the proceedings were through* 
out marked by great enthusiasm. As for 
results, its critics will, we hope, try to hnd 
out what results the Indian National 
Congress achieved immediately after its 
first two sittings. Comparison is a safe 
guide^in such cases. 

We are glad to find that the Conference 
has not shown any desire for preferential 
treatment, which really means an encroach¬ 
ment on the just rights of others. It has 
simply tried to secure for Hindus equitable 
treatment. 

Of the ten resolutions passed this year, 
four were political tn their character. 
Should any one feel disposed to wonder as 
to whether the Conference was political or 
non-political, we would ask him to bear 
in mind that some Provincial conferences, 
which arc certainly political institutions, 
have passed resolutions calling for the ele¬ 
vation of the depressed classes, - which is 
undoubtedly a social problem. 

Who is a Hindu ? 

The Conference having been presided over 
by Baba Gur Bakhsh Singh Bedi, the spiri¬ 
tual head of the Sikhs, a question has arisen 
as to who is a Hindu. The Baba himself 
declared that Sikhs, Aryas and Brahmos are 
all Hindus. 

Indian Musalmans who go to Arabia on 
pilgrimage are called Hindus there. All 
inhabitants of India who visit the United 
States of America are there called Hindus. 
But we in India -do not use the word in 
that sense. Here it is usual to attach to the 
word a meaning according to which a Hindu 
may be defined as a man who observes the 
distinctions of caste and all allied restric¬ 
tions as to food, etc., worships idols, and 
accepts the Brahman as tfic officiating 
priest at marriages and funerals, etc. But 
We think such a definition unduly and 
unnecessarily restricts the meaning of the 
Word. If we go back to Vedic times we do 
not find that caste was so stereotyped as 
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now, or that the worship of idols was 
considered a sine gua non, or that the same 
restrictions as to food existed as now, ot that 
the Brahman had the monopoly of the 
priest*s function and of spiritual ministration; 
Wc think, therefore, that all persons of 
Hindu extraction whose spiritual ideals, 
culture and exercises are mainly Hindu in 
character and origin, and whose social and 
domestic life and ideals conform generally 
to the Hindu type may be called Hindus. 

The Revolution in Portugal. 

All lovers of liberty must rejoice at the 
establishment of a republic in 
The revolution which brought it about 
took place only ten days after the opening 
of a Parliament by the Portu^iese King, 
showing how belated reforma oftiMt prove 
unavailing. 

We are glad to read that the revolution¬ 
ists did not perpetrate a single act of pri¬ 
vate revenge, that no plundering was 
allowed and that King Manuel was allowed 
to leave Portugal unmolested. All this 
shows the admirable temper of the republic¬ 
ans. We could wish, however, that they had 
been able to prevent the mobbing of the 
religious houses also, though there is 
nothing to he said against the expulsion 
of the Jesuits and other people of the same 
description. Here in India we know the 
Jesuits to be very estimable educationists. 

The revolution changes the political 
condition of Goa and a few other places 
in India. It will be a matter of sincere 
gratification if the change improves their 
moral and material condition. 

The New President and some of his 
colleagues are described in the subjoined 
extract. 

The new President is Senhor Theophilo Braga, a 
man ol 67, son of a Lisbon Doctor. He has been 
known as a Republican ever since he began to write 
forty )'ears ago, though his connection with practical 
politics has been very brief. He is a poet, a writer on 
sociological subjects, and professor of Portuguese 
literature at the High Literary College in Lisbm—a 
striking example, therefore, of a literary r»»volutionary. 
President Braga, says a contributor to (he Times, 
owes his office to the qualities and attainments which 
formerly gave him the presidency of the Academy of 
Sciences and later that of the Republican Congress. 

He is a man not only of great education and com¬ 
mand of language, but of lofty and far-reaching 
ideals. Not Tong ago in conversation with the writer 
he described at great length, with twrs in his eyes 
and in a voice chewing with - emotion, the hopeless 
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distress in which his fellow-countrymen wferthvinp and 
a burning desire for its amelioration. He explained 
his immediate political ideal for the Peninsula as a 
federation of four or five Republics, based on racial 
characteristics, of which Portugal, together with 
Galicia, should form one. Dr. Braga’s ideals are 
still drawn largely from the pictures of the French 
Revolution, and the thoroughness with which he follows 
them to their logical conclusion has earned him in 
some quarters the name of visionary and Utopian. 

His patriotism and the generosity of his motives, we 
are told, are above suspicion, but he is no longer 
young, and the task he has assumed would lax the 
powers of a man of greater physique, nervous energy 
and experience of affairs than Dr. ^aga can pretend 
to. 'fhe most prominent of his colleagues is the 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Bernardino Machado, the only 
cme who has had experience of office. He isaconsutu- 
tional Republican, an active philanthropist, a man of 
independent fortune, and is described as the chief 
educative and attractive force of the Republican party 
in recent years. He has passed (says the Times' writer 
above quoted) as the restraining influence of the party; 
“but despite his patriarchal manner and reassuring 
exterior, the Monarchy has had no more deadly foe.” 
Senhor Costa, the Minister of Justice, who comes 
perhaps next in importance, exemplifies the opposite 
type of Republican leader. He is described as a 
tough-fibred man in the prime of life, full of ambition 
and nervous energy, a successful barrister and an 
advocate of armed revolution. Such are the men to 
whom for the present the affairs of the infant Rei>ublic 
are entrusted. 

We note for the benefit of those who are 
crying aloud for religious education in our 
schools, that the Portuguese Republic has 
passed orders for the complete secula isa- 
tion of its schools, no doubt for sufficient 
reasons. 

The First Hindi Literary Conference. 

Literary Conferences are calculated to 
stimulate the growth of literature, and 
good literature exerts a very healthy in¬ 
fluence on national life. These conferences 
indirectly increase the extent of literacy 
and raise the level of intelligence of the 
people. For these and similar reasons the 
holding of the first Hindi Literary Conference 
has given us great pleasure. In addition 
to what the Conference wishes to do with 
regard to Hindi literature, it wishes to see 
two results brought about. One is the 
adoption of Devanagari as the common 
script throughout India; and the other the 
adoption of Hindi as the national language 
of India. The first is a much simpler affair 
than the second. Though not an easy task, 
it is certainly much more feasible than the 
second. It is superfluous to enumerate 
the advantages of a common script, they 


are so obvious. We think if any Indian 
script ever becomes the common script for 
India, it will be the Devanagari, though it 
is neither the oldest, nor the mother of 
other lr»dian scripts. The reasons for our 
“prophecy^* are that it is more widespread 
than other characters, and Sanskrit books 
are generally written and printed in it. 

As regards a common language for 
India (a question which we have discussed 
on more than one occasion). Hindi has 
several advantages over other Indian 
languages. It is spoken and understood 
over a wider area than any other vernacular, 
it is the language spoken in the« most 
famous places of Hindu pilgrimage, it is 
also the languag** spoken in the places 
where are to be found many of the most 
wonderful specimens of Indian architecture. 
Moreover, Urdu, which is so liked by 
Musalmans, is only Hindi with a somewhat 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic 
words. But its disadvantages are that it is 
not the easiest to learn, among promim-nt 
Indian vernaculars that it does not possess 
a better modern literature than some other j 
prominent vernaculars of India (thus offer- I 
ing little inducement to non-Hindi speaking 
Indians to learn it) and it does not appeal 
to the speakers of the Oravidian tongues 
in the South. 

In a paper written for the Conferenci 
Babu Sarada Charan Mitra is reported to 
have said : - 

The Bengali should as a sister dialect try to Help tl'i 
Hindi into rapid progress .niid ought nnl lo try tn 
suppre.sii it, which in fact it cannot, considering tin 
pi»pulation that uses it. It would be opposed lo well 
established theories of history and science of language^ 
to attempt to impose whole.sale a dialect like tlic 
Bengali upon the peoples of the rest of India. Ifiln' 
Bengalis were the governing race like the English, sm:|i 
an idea might have been woij!; erne?i.uning, but .ts n 
is the imposition of the Bengal; woi,:d he almost an 
impossibility. The Anglo-Indian (Jovernment it'-elt 
would be opposed to it and try its Itest to prevent sm l' 
a movement. 

We are sorry that Babu Sarada Charan 
made the above quite unnecessary observa¬ 
tions. It is not a very commendable or 
useful feai to lay a ghost of one’s own 
creation. What Bengali ever tried or pro¬ 
posed to try to suppress Hindi ? Who ever 
proposed to impose wholesale the Bengal* 
language On the whole of India? The 
speaker Has been a distinguished lawy^*" 
and" judge, and must be presumed to possess 
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the judicial habit of not speaking without 
proof. Will he very kindly let the public 
know the evidence on which he bases his 
assertions? Just as the advocates of Hindi 
urge its adoption by all the peoples of 
India, so the advocates of Bengali ha-e 
put for vard its claims, hut neither so often 
nor so persistently as the advocates of Hindi. 
There never has been any question of 
imposing. It seems then that if the advo¬ 
cates of Hindi repeatedly urge its claims 
over a number of years, it is quite allowable 
(as it undoubtedly is), but if the claims of 
Bengali are urged only twice or thrice, 
it must be considered a heinous offence. 
Mr. {vlitra ought to have been able to 
resist the temptation of appearing wise by 
exposing the imaginary foolishness of others. 
Other Bengalis know as well as Mr, 
Mitra that even Russia has not been able 
to impose the Russian laitgtiage on the 
Poles. Of course, the Anglo-ln ian Govern¬ 
ment Itself would be opposed to the im- 
positior> of Bengali on the whole of India 
and try its best to prevent such a move¬ 
ment. But the questjon is, who ever dreamt 
of such a movement ? We hope Mr. Mitra 
has been assured that the Anglo-Indian 
(iovernmcnt will enthusiastically help 
forward a movement for making Hindi the 
common language of India. 

There is much truth in the following 
observations of Mr. Mitra : 

Bengal has not yvl understood the neccssil)' of a 
• ommon script and a common language. If is still 
proud of its advance in the Bengali dialect and 
I'teraiure as it dcsen-cdl)- is, hut it has also the 
'larrowne-ss of lof>king to Bengal alone atuJ not outside 
it. 

He went on to say : - 

I have always expressed my sentiment against the 
separation of the Bengalis from the people of Bihar 
^nd Orissa and the formation of a province consisting 
only of the Bengali-speaking people. Such a separa¬ 
tion would, in my opinion, be suicidal to the wished 
for consolidation of the Indian people. 1 am indeed 
opposed to cries of ‘Bengal for Bengalis' ‘Bihar for 
fhhari.s' or 'the Punjab for Punjabis.’ Narrow 
nationalism is a serious bar lo the growth of a true 
Indian nationality. Patriotism in its broad phases 

not confined to mere political unity; it embraces 
sfript, language, manners and customs and their 
uniform gradual progress. The days of small states 
•n a country are gone ; the world • has broader view? 
^nd we should not lag behind. Social and literary 
Union must be the basis of the solidarity of a nation, 
‘■‘nd strength of union must also to a large extent 
*kpend on numei^ical strength. 

These remarks have our entire support. 


Only we should like to make it perfectly clear 
that no Bengali has ever desired separation 
from Bihar or Orissa; Bengalis only want 
that all Bengali-speaking districts should 
be under one provincial government. If 
other districts are placed under the same 
government, they have not the least objec¬ 
tion. It is the most vocal men of Bihar 
who have desired separation from Bengal. 

The Chinese Nati >nal Assembly. 

The Chinese National Assembly was 
opened in F*eking by the Regent on October 
3. He declared that the Assembly represen¬ 
ted the verdict of the people. Though it 
was only an initial step towards a Consti¬ 
tution, it was an emblem of hope for the 
great future of the country, and showed 
that China was in harmony with the 
world's progress. The business of the 
.Assembly at present is advisory^ and not 
legislative, but the people and members are 
elated at the partial realisation of represen¬ 
tative government. The Government has 
taken a large part in the selection of 
membets, so that we need not expect a great 
deal from it. Nevertheless, we are told, 
its inauguration has been hailed with joy 
in China as the beginning of a new era. 
The Peking correspondent of the Times 
says:— 

ll is much remarked that the Assembly was opened 
with little }K)iMp and ceremony, and that the foreign 
Mi-ssions were not invited, as if the Government was 
anxious not lo attract great attention lo the beginning 
of its constitutional experiment. U is possible that 
the C hinese do not wi.sh lo have foreign critics of 
their tentative steps in constilulionsi procedure, and 
it is true that the Law School, where the ceremony 
was held, is too small to accommodate all the mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly. 

It is significant that the semi-official Daily Nevis 
(Peking) in a leading, article favours the widest 
extension of authority in a future Parliament. A 
vernacular newspaper stales that the Regent is im¬ 
pressed with the strength of the popular desire for 
the acceleration of the preparations for a full Parlia¬ 
ment, and that he has decided to shorten the period 
of probation and to convoke a Legislative Assembly 
within three years. 

The first edict authorizing the creation 
of a National Assembly was issued three 
years ago, when the late Empress Dowager 
declared that in China the time had not 
yet come for the establishment of Upper 
and Lower Houses of Parliament; it was 
necessary first to create a National Assembly 
as the foundation of a Parliament. The 
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regalations received •atpi'r!;il 'amciiaii on 
August 33, 1909. The new assemtly is a 
single Chamber, but It contains the ele¬ 
ments of two Chambers, that is, representa¬ 
tives of certain privileged classes who will 
form the basis of an Upper House, and re¬ 
presentatives from the Provincial Assemblies 
who will form the basis of a Lower House. 
Members are nominated for a term of three 
years. . 

At the first serious business meeting of 
the Assembly on 23 nd October last great 
enthusiasm prevailed. Many princes and 
high officials were present. A motion pray¬ 
ing the throne to open Parliament at an 
early date was unanimously carried. 

On October afith, the Assembly, after a 
dignified debate, unanimously favoured the 
opening of Parliament as early as possible, 
rejecting an amendment postponing it for 
three years. The President promised when 
he presents the Memorial to the Throne that 
he will use his influence to explain that the 
world sympathises with a Parliament. 

The latest news regarding the Chinese 
assembly is that an edict orders the Govern¬ 
ment Council to consider the Assembly’s 
memorial for a Parliament in conjunction 
with the provincial representations, and 
present a report to the Throne at the general 
audience. The people are most hopeful 
considering that the majiprity are certain of 
support. 

It is reasonable to hope that China will 
soon have a Parliament. We rejoice at the 
progress which humanity is making in all 
parts of the world. It cannot also be 
without its effect on our destiny. Repren- 
tative Government cannot be long withheld 
from India. 

PersU. 

A Note has been presented by Brit|tin to 
the Persian Government stating that unless 
order is restored within three months Great 
Britain will be obliged to take certain 
measures, consisting of the organisation of 
a local force commanded by Anglo-Indian 
officers. The cost of maintaining the force 
will be defrayed out of a ten per cent, 
surcharge on the customs of the Gulf. If 
this is insufficient a portion of the Fars 
customs will be added. If local recruits 
cannot be obtained Great Britain will 
introduce Indian troops. The justification 


for such a Note is sought in the argument 
that the trade of Great Britain in Southern 
Persia has suffered severely and the Persian 
authorities are unable to afford any 
protection. The Note holds out nothing 
more or less than a threat of a punitive 
police and a deliberate determination to 
override the sovereign rights of Persia as 
an independent Government. Reuter is 
informed that the Note was presented after 
consultation with Russia. 

Persia’s reply to the British Note dwells 
on the chaos which prevailed when the new 
regime was established, particularly with 
regard to finances. Nevertheless th% new 
regime has succeeded in many ways in 
bettering the condition of the country. 
It emphasises that the presence of foreign 
troops keeps alive the vain hope that the 
Kx-Shah will be restored. It explains 
how, for political reasons, the attempt to 
obtain a small advance from England and 
Russia failed, and refers to the letter from 
the British Minister on the i6th March 
which impeded negotiations and destroyed 
Persia’s chance of restoring order. The 
Persian Government thinks the best means 
of restoring and maintaining order will be 
the surcharge of ten per cent, on Customs 
but as the method indicated by Britain 
would be contrary to the independence of 
PiVsia and the traditional friendship 
between the two countries. Government 
cannot consent thereto, but attaching the 
greatest importance to Britain’s anxiety 
concerning trade, it proposes that Persia 
herself shall levy the surcharge. The Note 
concludes by pointing out the increase in 
trade, showing that foreign merchants have 
no right to complain of loss. 

German papers, ignoring all denials, 
protest indignantly against the supposed 
Anglo-Russian schemes for the partition of 
Persia. 

We shall be happy if events prove the 
baselessness of Germany’s suspicions. 

A correspondent of the “Indian Daily 
Telegraph” writes 

The Persian*, aw st.iird to have been goaded into 
a faoycmi nl Russian goods Finding that the Russian 
Gov^mcnt showed no sign of any intention to with¬ 
draw its troops from Persia, the Nationafists at first 
instituted a boycott of Russian cotton and woollen 
goods, which are imported in immense quantity inn* 
the country. Russian manufacturers and importing 
houses suffered great dami^e, but the Russian 
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Government still remained obdurate. The boucotl 
has teen extended to Russian sugar and petrol. Many 
markets of Russian goods are stated to have been 
ruined thereby. Germany is also ^id to be utilising 
the Persian hatred of Russia to the utmost. The 
agents of German manufacturing companies are 
pouring into Persia and Persians are readily purcha¬ 
sing goods made in Germany. 

Mr. M. F. B. Lynch of the firm of Lynch 
Bros., well-known all over Persia and who 
has been a resident for many years in that 
country says* among othef things, in a letter 
addressed to the London Press: — 

I am convinced that the Persian Government are 
doing all that lies within their power to set their own house 
in order, and that the time has come for the display— 
it is already overdue—of a fuller measure of sympathy 
andr consideration towards Persia by her two great 
neighbours, England and Russia, the occasion is 
more than ripe for these two Powers to make good 
the assurances which are so well expressed in the 
despatch of the British Charge d' Affaires at Teheran 
writing to the Persian Government on the morrow of 
of the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
After Quoting a declaration of M. Izvolsky to the 
effect that ‘neither of the two Powers seeks anything 
from Persia, so that Persia can concentrate all her 
energies on the settlement of her internal affairs,* the 
despatch goes on to state that the object of the two 
powers in making this agreement is not in any way 
to attack but rather to assure for ever the indepen¬ 
dence of Persia. Peasia is to work out her own 
salvation 'aided and assisted by her two powerful 
neighbours’. 

What steps have already been taken by the Persian 
Government to establish their claims to the confidence 
of their neighbours and friends? They have been 
greatly hampered by want of money. • * » 

But in spite of an improverished Treasury, much 
ha.s already been accomplished. A force of gendar¬ 
merie, about two thousand strong, has been organised 
in the capital, and in addition to the brigade of 
Persian Cossacks, the Government have now at their 
disposal in Teheran several reformed regiments of the 
Regular Army, well armed and equipped. Rahim 
Khan, the notorious brigand, has been surrounded and 
has taken refuge in Russia. The ‘fidais’ have been 
disarmed. U would be unfair to ignore the part 
which Sardar Assad and his Bakhtiari have played in 
the pacification of the country. But this a factor 
entirely to the credit of Persia, and which augurs well 
for her future coherence. 

It was clearly recognised by the leaders of the 
reform movement that Persia is at present unable to 
produce men of sufficient experience to overhaul and 
to reorganise the great administrative departments of 
State. Their programme therefore included the 
employment of Eurepean experts of character and 
capacity—men of high standing in their own countries 
—■who, by their example as well as by their methods, 
should form the habits and train the intelligence of a 
new generation Persian officials. 

Mr. Lynch goes on to add that serious 
efforts are now being made to abtain the 
services of such men. He goes on to say 

Such are apme of the measures to which it is possible 


to point as evidence of the capacity of the Reformed 
Government and of the spirit in which they teve 
addressed themselves to a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. But so lon^ as the Russian troops remain 
in the country the feeling of unrest inseparable from 
a change in the methods of Government will not be 
easy to allay. I do not know what conditions they 
attach to evacuation, though nobody, I suppose, could 
object to the renewal of the concession for a copper 
mine which has figured in the Press. But insistence 
on condition is plainly contrary to the assurance given 
to the Persian Government in the most solemn form 
on the day before the arrival of the Russian troops in 
Tabriz, Writing under special instructions from their 
respective Governments, the British and Russian 
Consuls informed the Anjuman or Provincial Council 
of that city ‘that the object of the entry of the troops 
was of a humanitarian nature, namely, to provide for 
the revictualling of the place and the protection of its 
inhabitants a^inst the barbarous horsemen ^ 
Karadargh.' They added that once this object had 
been achieved and order restored, the troops would 
be withdrawn without delay, without conditions 
and without any claim for an indemnity. In the face 
of these assurances—‘complete assurance' is the phrase 
used by the consuls—how do the Russian Govern¬ 
ment justify their present insistence upon conditions? 

I'he good faith of our own country would appear 
lo be involved in this matter. 

Mr. A. O. Huine*s Message to 
Congress-men. 

“If this should chance to be my last 
message and advice, 1 would say to you 
and to all; be of good cheer ! never grow 
faint or weary in the up-hill fight ; stick 
to constitutional methods; be united 
brother soldiers in one holy army ; put far 
from you alike all selfish aims, all personal 
differences, be vigilant, wise and temperate 
alike in worth and in desert ; be sure that a 
Power greater than all Kings or Viceroys or 
Parliaments will lead you in the fulness of 
Time, to ail that you can rightly and wisely 
desire, and to all that you have tutored 
yourselves to merit.’* 

't- 

Mrs. Besant on India’s “prejudice 
against the foreigner.” 

In a lecture delivered last month at 
the premises of the Lahore Theosophical 
Society, Mrs. A.nnie Besant said that' one 
of the prejudices which India must over¬ 
come in order to realise her destiny is the 
prejudice against the foreigner. On this 
The Tribune makes the following appro¬ 
priate comments: — 

In reality, however, most of the prejudice lies the 
other way. The history of India does by no means 
corroborate the theory of any prejudice being entertain¬ 
ed by Indians against foreigners. The ancient Parsec 
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immigrants were Iwspitably received and-'^lieUcred 
on the shores of India. The English merchants were 
welcomed with open; arms by the people. In the 
sphere of literature and art, the educated Indians, as. 
even Mr. Valentine Chirol has recognised, plucked 
with both hands the fruits of western culture, and the 
noble literature and science of England have always 
had an extraordinary fascination for the Indian mind. 
In fact, birring the rabid writings of a few irreepons- 
ible vernacular papers, which came into existence 
and disappeared within the last few years, there has 
never been exhibited in India the least prejudice against 
the foreigner. Just look at the other side of the 
p^icture. Colour and racial prejudice fill the minds of 
European colonists in Australia, South Africa, Canada 
and the United States. In South Africa, Indian 
subjects of His Majesty are subjected to a most 
galling and harrassing persecution for the mere crime 
of colour. In the United States, a prize fight between 
a black man and a white recently led to a violent 
demonstration against all coloured people. Blame 
the Indian bv all means for such prejudice as he may 
have, but the beam is in the eye of the foreigner 
himself. 

Yorkshire Woolen Traders arc 
Philanthropists pure and simple. 

The Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce 
state that the Board of Trade have refused 
to receive a deputation to urge the serious 
effects of the Japanese tariff on the Yorkshire 
woollen trade, on the ground that no good 
result can accrue. The Chamber has, 
therefore, resolved to seek an interview 
with the Board of Trade to urge the 
hardship of the tariff on the Japanese poor 
who are deprived of woolen garments in 
winter. 

We thank the Chamber for adding to the 
stock of the world’s funny ideas. 

It is impossible for the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment to feel more for the Japanese poor 
than the Huddersfield Chamber. 

A Prize Essay. 

Dr. A. K.Coomaraswamy offers a prize of 
Rs. 250 for the best essay upon “Trade 
Guilds in India” in connection with the 
U. P. Exhibition. The doctor will be the 
sole judge and the essay must reach him 
by December 31st. The competitors are 
advised to select any Guild in a manu¬ 
facturing town. The particulars should 
be given of the history, constitution, meet¬ 
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ings, regulations of trade, settlement of dis¬ 
putes, support given to the poor or un¬ 
fortunate members, the religious ceremonies 
observed, provision for education, etc. The 
award will be made before the end of 
January. 

The Ranade Institute. 

The objects of the Ranade Institute, 
opened in September last, are :— 

(rt) To promote the spread of industrial, 
technical and scientific kn-ivUdge in the 
country. 

{b) Po collect statistical, historical and 
other information about other countries, 
which is likely to be useful to the industrial 
progress of India. 

(c) Po publish from time to time reviews 
by competent persons of the economic 
position, needs and prospects of India. 

(d) To send, as funds permit, scln>lars 
with good qualifications in science, engineer¬ 
ing or technical arts, and possessing the 
necessary aptitudes, to England, Japan and 
other countries to learn the manufacture o( 
those articles, for which there is a pleTiiiful 
supply of raw material in this country, and 
which might, therefore, be profitably manu¬ 
factured here. 

(e) To provide facilities to such scholars, 
on their return to India, to enable them to 
demonstrate by experiments on a small 
scale that the manufactures in question 
can be successfully started. 

(/) To advance in other wavs the indus¬ 
trial development of the country. 

And for the present it is to confine its 
attention to the following industries and 
these too will be taken in hand one by 
one. 

(1) Cement. 

(2) Oils, Soaps, Candles, &c. 

(3) Matches. 

(4) Sugar. 

{5) Extract of Myrobalans. 

(6) Bone-Products. 

There should be similar institutes in 
parts of the country. 
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* PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND MAN'S SURVIVAL OF 
BODILY DEATH 


M ost of us, perhaps, have, in a general 
way, heard something of the Society 
for Psychical Research, but it is not 
probable that many have found time or 
have had the patience to study the ponder¬ 
ous and often dry-as-dust volumes of the 
Proceedings of the Society. I have under¬ 
taken to write this series of articles in order 
to give the general reader a rough idea of 
the results so far achieved by the Society 
in some spheres of its field of activity and 
the bearing of them on the momentous 
question of man’s survival of bodily death. 
I shall begin with the simple cases of 
apparitions and telepathy and end with 
the complex and amazing phenomena of 
cross-correspondence. The facts to be cited 
will almost all be taken from the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Society. I shall endeavour 
to state as impartially as possible the 
alternative theories put forward to account 
for the facts and conclude with some 
observations of my own on their interpre¬ 
tation and the metaphysical problems 
which they suggest. 

The Society for Psychical Research was 
founded in 1882 by some eminent men of 
science and letters 

"for the purpose of making an oi^anised and 
systematic attempt to inve^gate the various sorts of 
rfcbauble phenomena whfcn arepriina/oete ineiqrii- 
cable on any generally recognised hypothesis." 

The Society undertotok principally to 
investigate the following subjects 
(t) An exaiiNination of any influence 


1 . 

which may be exerted by one mind upon 
another apart from any generally recognised 
mode of perception. 

(2) The study of hypnotism and mes¬ 
merism and an inquiry into the alleged 
phenomena of clairvoyance. 

(3) A careful investigation of any 
reports, resting on testimony sufficiently 
strong and not too remote of apparitions 
coinciding with some external event (as 
for instance death) or giving Information 
previously unknown to the percipient, or 
being seen by two or more persons inde¬ 
pendently of each other. 

(4) An inquiry into various alleged 
phenomena apparently inexplicable by 
known laws of nature, and commonly 
referred by spiritualists to the agency of 
extra-human intelligences. 

(5) The collection and collation of 
existing materials bearing on the history 
of these subjects. 

Stories of ghosts, haunted houses, 
apparitions and such other supernormal 
phenomena have been current since time 
immemorial. Their reality has been 
denied, they have been proclaimed as 
unworthy of credence of men with any 
pretension to culture and education, they 
have been persistently poohpoohed and 
jeered at, but, all the same, they display • a 
tenacious vitality which is explicable only 
on the supposition that amidst much 
illusion and deception, there does exist a 
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nucleus of something which demands 
explanation. As Professor Hyslop 
"Their constancy in the experience of all races in 
all stages of human culture has been so prominent a 
fact that Mr. Herbert Spencer traces not only the 
belief in a future life to them, but also the origin of 
religion. He is also so much impressed with their 
influence upon ideas and institutions that he gives 
them an important place among the forces that 
determine the data of Sociology." 

It is difficult to attribute beliefs so 
persistent and wide-spread entirely to 
superstition and illusion. At any rate, a 
scientific age can scarcely leave unexplored 
a terra incagnita full, it may be, of mines 
of gold or of bogs and quicksand only. 

Now, the Society for Psychical Research 
came into existence precisely with the 
object of settling once for all the question 
whether there is any substratum of truth 
in the supernormal phenomena so persist¬ 
ently alleged to occur and if so what is 
their explanation and signiticance. It is 
obvious that no subject of greater import¬ 
ance can engage the attention of man. 
If, to use the words of Hegel in another 
connection, “it is held a valuable achieve¬ 
ment to have discovered sixty odd species 
of the parrot, a hundred and thirty seven 
of veronica and so forth, it should surely 
be held a far more valuable achievement 
to discover** whether man survives death 
or not. The late Mr. Gladstone truly 

said,—“It”—the work of the Society for 
Psychical Research—“is the most important 
work which is being done in the world— 
by far the most important”. The Society 
for Psychical Research was, as I have 

already said, organised in i88a with 

Professor Henry Sidgwick as the President. 
Other distinguished persons who, in later 
years, have been its Presidents are the Rt. 
Hon’ble A. J. Balfour, the late Prime- 

Minister of England, Sir Wiliam Crookes, 
ProfcMor William James, Professor Balfour 
Stewart, Frederic W. H. Myers, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Professor W. F. Barrett, Professor 
Charles Richet;, The Rt. Hon*ble Gerald 
Balfour and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. Among 
its workers and members we find the 
names of such men as Professor S. P. Lang¬ 
ley, Lord Rayleigh, the Bishop of Ripon, 
Dr. Milne Bramwell, Prof. James Hyslop, 
Prof. J. J. Thompson, F. R. S,, Mr. Frank 
Podmore and scores of others with 
similar standing in the scientific world. 


The Society began its work with no 
partiality for the phenomena it under¬ 
took to investigate. On the contrary, 
its bias was distinctly against them. 
The rules of method governing the 
Society, Professor William James aptly 
calls “draconian.” Indeed the canon of 
evidence insisted upon by the Society is so 
exacting that Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
who discovered the law of natural selection 
simultaneously with Darwin, and some 
others seceded from the Society years ago 
on the ground that “no experience based 
on mere eye-sight could ever have a chance 
to be admitted as true, if such an impossibly 
exacting standard of proof was exacted in 
every case”. As a writer in a recent issue 
of the Times says,— 

"The standard of evidence required by Psychical 
Researchers is about five times stricter than that 
required to hang a man for murder ; and Mr. Podmo- 
re’s standard is se\eral degrees stricter than that" 

It is for this reason that the Society for 
Psychical Research has become so obnoxious 
to men like Mr. W. T. Stead, who are of 
opinion that the Society is so absurdly 
sceptical that it is obstructing rather than 
promoting a knowledge of the true nature 
of super-normal phenomena. Readers, 
therefore, may rest assured that any 
phenomenon accepted as true by the Society 
and recorded in its Proceedings is as 
unquestionable as the fact that the sun 
shines. 


Among the subjects to which the attention 
of the Society was first directed is telepathy. 
This term was coined to indicate the 
super-normal acquisition by one person of 
some thought or feeling existing in the 
mind of another. The word generally 
used to express this fact is ‘thought-trans¬ 
ference.’ But as it is not thought only that 
is transferred, and as the transference 
often takes place across a considerable 
distance of space, the term ‘telepathy’ was 
brought into use. Various experiments were 
performed and it was found that it is some¬ 
times possible to impress upon persons 
susceptible of telepathic influence, whether 
in the hypnotic or in a normal condition, 
ideas and feelings similar to those o' 
the agent or operator. What the peculiar 
conditions arc on which the success of a 
telepathic operation depends is, of course, 
entirely unknown. Regarding these experi- 
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I ments, the Report on the census of hallu* 
i cinations saySf— 

“The experiments may be divided into three classes. 
(il In the great majority of cases the experimenter 
WHS trying to make himself visible to the percipient, 
ai or near the time at which the effect was produced 
on the latter. But (2) there are two cases in which 
the percipient saw an apparition of the experimenter 
when the latter was merely trying to make the perci¬ 
pient think of him : and these are noteworthy as having 
a 1 loser resemblance than the first class to the ordinary 
iion-experimental ap(.witions of living persons. 
13) Finally we have an old but well-attested record 
ot a unique case, in which the experimenter transferred 
M» two percipients an apparition of a third person.— 
ipfoceedings S. P. /?., Fo/. A'. P. 29). 

But telepathic phenomena experimtntally 
prodi^d form only a small part of these 
phenomena investigated by the Society. 
The bulk of them are those which are 
produced spontaneously. What happens 
in these cases is that a hallucination or 
some unaccountable impression is produced 
in the mind of a person at a moment coin- 
: ciding or nearly coinciding with the moment 
At which another at a distance, often across 
continents and oceans, dies or passes 
through a crisis. for example, dies in 

Australia ; just at that moment his appari* 
tion is seen by B in England, who knows 
nothing of what has happened to A except 
I what is conveyed by the apparition itself. 
A very large number of cases of this nature 
are on record. The apparition that is seen 
in not necessarily anything objective. 1’hc 
name of **veridical hallucination’’ has 
l>ccn given to it. ‘*We speak,” says the 
ktporl on the census of hallucinations, “of 
these phenomena as ‘coincidental’ or 
{ ‘veridicar hallucinations. 

! The Utter of the two terms has been sometimes 
I mticised, on the ground that the meaning of the 
•‘(Ijeetive is inconsistent with the received sense of 
’ 'he substantive i but it seems to us that the combina¬ 
tion exactly expresses the mingling of truth and error 
'0 the apparent perception of objective fact which 
't'c phenomenon involves. We regard the phenome¬ 
non as a "hallucination’* because il is an af^rent 
perception of a body occupying a poilion of space, 
under conditions which render il unreasonable to 
‘'UppoKc that this portion of space was really so 
<'C( upied; at the same lime, we call tt "veridical 
l^allucination’’ because so far as it suggests that the 
P'-ison in question is dying or passing through some 
»ther crisis at the time, it represents a real fact 
otherwise unknown to the percipient.— {Procm/mpv 
i’- P. /?., Voi, X, P. 30.) 

To deteitnine whether a causa) connection 
exists between deaths and apparitions a 
committee was appointed , by the Society 


(or Psychical Research in 1889 consisting 
of Professor Sidgwick, Mrs. Sidgwick, Miss 
Alice Johnson, Frederic W. H. Myers and 
Mr. Frank Podmore, with Professor Sidg- 
wick as President. Mr. Frank Podmorc’s 
name is now well known all over the world 
as a relentlessly hostile critic of spiritualism 
and of super-normal phenomena generally. 
Miss Alice Johnson is a distinguished mathe¬ 
matician, who stood above the sixth wrangler 
of her year. She is a prominent worker of 
the Society for Psychical Research. J'he 
others are distinguished persons well-known 
to every educated man. The Committee 
made an exhaustive inquiry into the sponta¬ 
neous hallucinations of the sane, characteris¬ 
ed by thoroughness and extreme caution, and 
presented a voluminous report which forms 
the bulk of the tenth volume of the S. P. R, 
Proceedings. It is impossible for me to give 
in this paper even a meagre description of 
the elaborate method of inquiry adopted 
by the Committee. The reader must go to 
the Report itself for that. The unanimous 
conclusion of the Committee was that the 
coincidence between deaths and apparitions 
of the dying was 440 times more numerous 
than chance would account for. Of course, 
the calculation was made according to the 
well-known methods of the logic of chance. 
“Between deaths and apparitions of the 
dying persons,” says the Report, “a con¬ 
nection exists which is not due to chance 
alone. This we hold as a proved fact. The 
discussion of its full implications cannot be 
attempted in this paper, nor perhaps ex¬ 
hausted in this age.” The Report being 
unanimous, it, of course, bears the signature 
of Mr. Podmore. The same conclusion, I 
may add here, had previously been arrived 
at by Edmund Gurney by means of his own 
independent investigations. 

I now give a few ^specimens of the kind 
of phenomena with which the Committee 
had to deal- 

L—From Mr. Jam$s Lloyd, j, The Grove, Adderley 
Rood, Birmingham, February loth, 1^1. 

I was in India. I awoke in the night and saw my 
father in Eng'land, standing beside the bed. He 
was as real as in life, and dressed in a ^ey suit stK:h 
as he u.sed to wear when 1 last saw him about nine 
years before. The figure said, ‘Good-bye Jim, I 
won't see you any more,’ or words to that effo. JK. 
month after that (the first mail I could have heard 
by' a letter came, saying he had died the same nig^t 
and about that hour—September 14th, 1876, I was 
a soldier at Mhow in Bombay Presidency. What 
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hour the vision appeared I did not^ In the 

morning I told a comrade who slept the next 
room< 

1 wrote it on the wall at the back of my bed at the 
same time so as to fix the date. 

Mr. Lloyd was 27 at the time, and was in good health, 
and in no anxiety about his father. (ProceedingSt 
S. P. R, Vol. X, P. 216). 

If .—From Mr. S. Walker-Anderson, Tickhill, near 
Bawtry, Forks, June I2ih, l8gi. 

An aunt of mine, who died in England last Novem¬ 
ber, 1890, appeared before me in Australia, and I 
knew before 1 received the letter of her death that she 
was dead. 1 took a note of it at the time, and found 
on comparing notes that she appeared to me the day 
she died—date November 21st, 1800. (Ibid, P. 212). 

III, —From the Rev. Mattkevo Frost, Bowers Gifford, 
Essex. January 30, i 5 pi. 

The first Thursday in April, 1881, while sitting at 
tea with my back to the window and talking with my 
wife in the usual way, I plainly heard a rap at the 
window, and looking round 1 said to my wife, ‘why, 
there's my grandmother,' and went to the door, but 
could not see any one, and still feeling sure it was 
my grandmother, and knowing, though 83 years of 
age, she vras very active and fond of a joke, I went 
round the house, but could not see any one. My wife 
did not hear it. On the following Saturday 1 had 
news my grandmother died in Yorkshire about half 
an hour before the time 1 heard the rapping. The 
last time I saw her alive I promised, if well, 1 would 
attend her funeral; that was some two years before. 
1 was in good health and had no trouble: age 26 
years. I did not know that mv grandmother was 
ill. 

Mrs. Frost •writes,— 

"I beg to certify that I perfectly remember all the 
circumstances my husband has named but 1 heard 
and saw nothing myself.” {Ibid, P. 22$,) 

IV, .^From Mrs. J. H. 

March 2g, i8g2. 

It occurred at Bury (Lancashire) about fourteen 
years ago; I was awakened by a rattling noise at 
the window, and wakened my step-brother, with 
whom I was sleeping, and asked him if he could hear 
it. He told me to go to sleep, there was nothing. 
The rattle came again in a few minutes, and 1 sat 
up in bed, and distinctly saw the image d( one of 
my step-brothers (who at the time was in Blackpool) 
pass from the window towards the door. Time— 
2-30 A. M. 

I was in good health and spirits. Age 18. 

I had niM seen him for some time. He h^d not 
been home for 2 or 3 months. We heard next morning 
that he had been taken ill and died about 2-30 A. M. 
ffbid, P. 23Q.) 

V, —From Mr, H. Sims, 

jf6, Geach Street, Birmingham, May 20, i^pi. 

Sixteen yearn I Imd just got into b^, but 
had not lowered Bte gas, which was burning brightly. 
My wife and I both saw her aunt walk across the 
room and disappear. The figure was as plain as in 
life. She liven one and a him miles awav, and wa.s ill 
at the time. Next day we heard she had died about 
that hour. 

My was 36. 

Mrs. Sims adds a note to the narrative,—-I certify 
the above-to be correct. {tbii P.asi,) 
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VI*—From Mrs* B de A, > 

Rio de Janeiro, March 14 189)/, 

I saw the form of a lady-friend tyinjg ml a sofa as 
if dead. 1 exclaimed, 'Rctinha is lyind^ there dead, 
rnmher'. We were living at the time at Rio de 
Janeiro. It was past midnight on the- 21st June, 
1886. 

I was doing needle work. Health and ^irits good. 
Age at time 56. 

It was Donna R. N. my cousin. She had promised 
to dine with me that very d^, but afterwards sent 
word that she would dine at T. She died of congestion 
of the brain at the house of the people she hao gone 
to visit, shortly after midnight, ana was laid out on 
the sofa. I saw her next &y exactly in the same 
position in which 1 had seen her at home. 

My mother and a servant was present. They did 
not share the experience. {Ibid, P. 233.) 

Most of these phenomena can be*ade¬ 
quately explained by telepathy from the 
dying. We may suppose that some sort 
of influence as yet unknown to science 
emanates from the mind of a person about 
to die or passing through a crisis and 
somehow affects another, susceptible to 
the influence, at a distance. In what this 
susceptibility consists, it is impossible even 
to conjecture, but there does seem to exist 
some peculiar condition, which, obviously 
occurs very rarely, on which the reception 
of the influence depends. Telepathy bet¬ 
ween any two minds does not appear to 
be possible. To obviate the objection on 
the part of those who are not sufficiently 
in touch with these things that the dying 
person cannot be supposed to exert any 
sort of influence* it is necessary to say that 
we have got to reckon with the subliminal 
self of man. The telepathic influence may 
pass from some subconscious stratum of the 
mind quite unknown to the normal cons¬ 
ciousness. It will be far beyond the scope 
of this paper to attempt to summarise the 
evidence for the theory that our ordinary 
self is only a fragment of a larger self- 
Nor can the task be easily accomplished. 
All that I can do is to baldly state the 
conclusion at which investigators like 
Frederic Myers, William James and others 
have anived. What the nature of the 
subUminal self is, has, of course* not been 
determined and cannot, in my view, be 
experimentally determined. It is a problem 
for tpeculative philosophy to attack with 
the aid of the materials supplied by scientific 
research. Now, it may veiy weft be' that 
the more potent telepathic agent is the 
subconscious mind and rmt the conscious 
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mind and, if so, the fact that the dying 
person does not consciously send forth 
telepathic in^uence is no argument against 
his being the agent of the operation. 
Whether it is so or not must, of course, be 
decided by the nature of the facts. All that 
can be safely asserted at present is that the 
great majority of apparitions can be ex¬ 
plained by telepathy from the dying. This 
does not mean that a spiritistic interpre¬ 
tation of them is not possible. It may be 
maintained that the person just dead or 
some other spirit in the other world 
teiepathically conveys the news of death to 
a relative or friend on earth by means of 
the s^parition. But in framing a hypothesis, 
it is not permissible to refer to agents not 
known to exist as long as a vera cans'? can 
be found capable of adequately explaining 
it. The mere fact that an apparition is 
seen does not imply that it is caused by a 
deceased person. Numerous instances are 
on record of apparitions of living persons. 
The following is an exampable. 

From Afiss A. E. E. 

When out in camp in an Indian Jungle, my sister 
and I were anxiously awaiting the return of her 
husband, who had left in the morning on a surveying 
expedition, promising lo return early in the afternoon. 
Between six and seven p. m. we were very 
uneasy and were watching the line of road, 1 should 
say 200 yards distant from where we stood. Simultane¬ 
ously we exclaimed, “There he is" and I distinctly 
saw him, silting in his dog-cart driving his grey 
horse, the syce occupying the seat behind. We at 
once returned to the tents—my sister ordering the 
iHjarer to get the Sahib's bath-water ready, and the 
butler to prepare dinner, I running to set my brother- 
in-law’s mother’s mind at rest as to the safety of 
her son. However, as time passed on, and he did 
not appear, our alarm relumed, and was not allayed 
until he arrived in safety at eight o’clock. ^ On 
interrogating him we found he was jus’ f-om 

the surveying ground, about eight mile* «l at 

the very time we had the abov'e-related experience. 

I should add, we were both in good health and 
certainly wide awake at the time, and I have never 
before or since had any experience of the kind. 
{Proceedings, S. P, E> Vol. X, p. .?oS.) 

But all cases of apparitions arc not 
simple like those I have cited above. Some 
of them are of persons not dyings but dead 
and give such indications of appearing 
with a purpose that it l8 by no means easy 
to explain them bjr telepathy from the 
living. The following experience of Lord 
Brougham, who was travelling with his 
friends in Sweden, is an example.— 

We set out for Gothenberg determined lo make 


Norway. About one in the morning, arriving at 
a decent inn we decided to stop for the night. 

Tired with the cold of yesterday, I was glad to take 
advantage of a hot bath before I turned in, and here 
a most remarkable thing happened to me—so renxark.* 
able that 1 must tell the story from the beginning. 

“After I left the high school, i went with G. my first 
intimate friend, to attend the classes in the Universi^. 
There was no divinity class,* but we frequently in our 
walks discussed and speculated apon many grave 
subjects—among othere on tmmortaiity the soul and 
on a future state. This question, and the iMSsibility, I 
will not say of ghosts walking, but of the c(^d appear¬ 
ing to the living, were subjects of much roeculation ; and 
we actually committed the folly of cirawing up an 
agreement, written with our own blood, to we effect 
that whichever of us died the first should appear to the 
other, and thus solve the doubts we had entertained of 
the life after death.’’ 

After we had finished our classes at the College, G, 
went to India, having got an appointment there in 
the Civil Service. He seldom VkTote to me, and after 
the lapse of a few years I had almost forgotten him; 
moreover his family having little connection With 
Edinburgh i seldom saw or heard anything of them, 
so that all his school-boy intimacy had died out and 
I had nearly forgotten his existence. I had taken, 
as 1 have said a warm bath, and while lying in it 
and enjoying the comfort of the heat after the la^ 
freezing i had undergone, 1 turned my head around 
looking towards the chair on which 1 had deposited 
my clothes as 1 was about lo get out cA the bath. 
On the chair sat G., looking calmly at me. How I 
got ’ out of the t>ath, I know not, but on recovering 
my senses 1 found myself sprawling on the floor. The 
apparition, or whatever it was (nat had taken the 
likeness of G. had disappeared. (Quoted in Hyslop’s 
Science and a future life, pp. 47-.487j 

The apparition occurred on December 
19, 1799 and Lord Brougham made a record 
of it at the time. On his return to Edin¬ 
burgh, he received a letter from India 
announcing the death of G. on the same 
day. The experience produced a profound 
impression on Lord Brougham's mind. 
The telepathic explanation of the event 
would, of course, be that the apparition 
was due to the influence of the dying G.*s 
mind on Lord Brougham. But what are 
we to make of the compact to appear and 
solve the doubt about ‘life after death'? 
It is certainly possible to say that it is 
only a chance coincidence. But every 
reader must judge for himself whether this 
solution of the problem satisfies bis miiid* 

A remarkable case is the following :— 

From Miss Dodson, September 14, 1^91. 

On June 5th, 1887, a Sunday evening between 11 
and la at night, being awake my name was called 
three times. 1 answered twice, thinking it was my 
uncle,‘come in, unde George, I am awake,’ but the 
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third time I recognised the voice as that of my 
mother, who had been dead i6 years. I ^li^iMamma f’ 
She then came round a screen near my bed-side with 
two children in her arms, and placed them in my 
arms and put the bed clothes over them and said, 
‘Lucy, promise me to take care of them, for their 
mother is just dead!’ I said, 'Yes mamma!. She 
repeated 'promise me to take care of them'. I 
replied, ‘Yes, I promise you!’ and I added ‘oh, 
mamma, stay and speak to me, I am so wretched.’ 
She replied, ‘nor yet, my child,’ then she seemed 
to ^o round the screen again, and I remained, 
feeling the children to be still in my arms, and fell 
asleep. When 1 awoke there was nothing. Tuesday 
morning, June 7ih, I received the news of my sister- 
in-law's death. She had given birth to a child three 
weeks before, which I old not know till after her 
death. 

"I was in bed but not asleep, and the room was 
lighted by a gaslight in the street outside. I was 
out of health and in anxiety about family troubles. 
My age was 42. I was quite alone. I mentioned the 
circumstance to my uncle the next morning. He 
thought I was sickening for brain fever. 1 had other 
experiences, but onh' to the extent of having felt a 
hand laid on my head, and some times on mv hands, 
at times of great trouble. {S. P. P. Proceedings, 7 ol. 
X, P. 3S0) 

This case was accepted after a personal 
inquiry by no less a person than Professor 
Sidgwick, reknowned for his caution and 
scepticism and the real author of the draco¬ 
nian rules of method of the society. If 
no dehnite information had been given by 
the phantom it would have been possible 
to regard it as purely subjective and to 
attribute it to the percipients’ ill health 
and her anxiety about family troubles. 
But a detailed and precise information 
was given which turned out to be correct. H 
we are not to attribute the apparition to the 
agency of Miss Dodson’s departed mother, 
we shall have to say, in the words of the 
Report that “a telepathic impulse from the 
living brother might conceivably embody 
itself for the percipient in the form of 
their mother”. 

Another case as remarkable as the 
preceding is the one quoted in Myers’s 
llumtin l^ersonality and its survival of bodily 
de rih from S. P. R. Proceedings, Vol. VI, 
P. 16. 

From Mr. F. G. of Boston, Jan. u, \HB8, 

Replying to the recently published request of your 
Society for actual occurrences of Psychical phenomena, 
f respectfully submit the following remarkable occur¬ 
rence to the con.sideration of your distinguished 
society, with the assurance that the event made a 
more powerful impression on my mind than the combined 
incidmts of my whole life. 1 have never mentioned 
it outside of my family and a few intimate friends, 


knowing well that few would believe it, or else 
ascribe it to some disordered slate of rny mind 
at the time; but I well know that I never was in 
better health or possessed a clearer head and mind 
than at the time it occurred. 

In 1^7 my only sister, a young lady of eighteen 
years, died .suddenly of cholera in St. Louis, Mo. My 
attachment for her was very strong, and the blow a 
severe one to me. A year or so after her death the 
writer became a commercial traveller, and it was in 
1876, while in one of my western trips that the event 
occurred. 

I had "drummed” the City of St. Joseph, Mo. and 
had gone to my mom at ihe Pacific House to send 
in my orders, which were unusually large ones, so that 
I was in a very happy frame of mind indeed. My 
thoughts, of course, were about these orders. I had not 
been thinking of my sister. The hour was high noon. 
While busily smoking a cigar and writing out my lyders, 
I suddenly became conscious that some one was sitting 
on my left, with one arm resting on the table. Quick as 
a Bash I turned and distinctly' saw the form of my 
sister and for a brief second or so looked her squarely 
in the face, and so sure was 1 that it was she that I 
sprang forward in delight and the apparition vanished. 
* * • She appeared as if alive. Here eyes IcKiked 
kindly and perfectly natural into mine. 

Now comes the most remarkable eonfrmation of my 
•Story. This visitation so impressed me that I took 
the next train home and in the presence of my parents 
and others I related what had occurred. My father, a 
man of rare good sense and very practical, was inclined 
to ridicule me but he loo was amazed when later on 
I told them of a bright red line or scratch on the 
right hand side of my sister’s face, which I had distinctly 
seen. When I mentioned this my mother rose trembl¬ 
ing to her feet and nearly fainted away, and as soon 
as she sufficiently recovered her self-po.sse.ssion, with 
tears .streaming down her face, .she exclaimed, I had 
Indeed seen my si.ster, as no living mortal but her.self 
was aware of that scratch which she had accident¬ 
ally made while doing some little act of kindness after 
my sister's death. She said .she remembered how pained 
she was to think that she .should have, unintentionally, 
marred the features of her dead daughter and that, 
unknown to all, how she had carefully obliterated all 
traces of the slight scratch, with the aid of powder, &c., 
and that she had never mentiemed it to a human 
being from that day to this. In proof neither my father 
nor any of our family had detected H, and positively 
were unaware of the incident, yel / mw the scratch as 
bright as if just made. So strangely impressed was 
my mother, that even after she had retired to rest she 
got up and dressed, came to me and told me she knew 
at least that 1 had seen my sister. A few weeks later, 
my mother died happy in her belief she would rejoin 
her favourite dai^hter in a better world. 

I have left out a few unimportant sentences 
in this narrative to economise space. On 
this case Mr. Myers observes,— 

"This coincidence is too marked to be explained 
away. The son is brought home in time to see his 
mother once more by perhaps the only means which 
would have succeeded and the mother herself is sus¬ 
tained by the knowledge that her daughter loves and 
awaits her. Mr, Poomore has suggested, on the 
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Other hand, that the daughter’s figure was a mere 
projection from the mother’s mind: a conception 
which has scarcely any analogy to support it." 

I shall conclude with a very startling 
Russian case. 

From Baron Von Driestn. 

"Baron Von Drie&en begins by saying that he has 
never believed and does not believe in the super¬ 
natural ; and that he is more inclined to attribute the 
apparition he saw to his ‘excited fancy’- than to anv’ 
thing else. After these preliminary remarks he 
proceeds as follows,— 

"I must tell you that my father-in-law M. N. J. 
Ponomareff died in the country. This did not 
happen at once, but after a long and painful illjiess, 
whose sharp phases had obliged my wife and myself 
to joig him long before his death. I had not been on 
good terms with M. Ponomareff. Different circums¬ 
tances which are out of place in this narrative had 
estranged us from each other, and these relations 
did not change until his death. He died very tjuietly, 
after having given his blessing to all his family, in¬ 
cluding myself. A liturgy for the rest of his soul 
was to be celebrated on the ninth day. I remember 
very well how 1 went to bed between one and two 
o’clock on the ove of that day and how 1 read the 
Gospel before falling asleep. My wife was sleeping 
in the same room. It was perfectly quiet. 1 had 
just put out the candle when footsteps were heard in 
the adjacent room—a sound of slippers shuffling, I 
might say—which ceased before the door of our bed¬ 
room. [ called out ‘who is there?’ No answer. 1 
struck one match, them another, and when after the 
stifling smell of the sulphur the fire had lighted up 
the room, 1 saw M. Ponomareft standing before the 
closed door. Yes, it was he, in his blue dressing- 
gown, linerl with squirrel furs and only half-buttoned, 
so that I could see his white waist-coat and his black 
trousers. It was he undoubtedly. 1 was not frightened. 
They say that, as a rule, one is not frightened when 
seeing a ghost, as ghosts possess the quality of paralys¬ 
ing fear. 

"What do you want ?” 1 asked my father-in-law. 
M. Ponomareff made two step.s forward, stopped 
before my bed, and said, ‘Basil Feodorovitch, I have 
acted wrongly towards you. Forgive me \ Without 
this I do not feel at rest there.’ He was pointing 
to the ceiling with his left hand whilst holding out 
his right to me. I seized this hand, which was long 
and cold, shook it and answered, 'Nicholas Ivanoviich, 
God is my witness that I have never had anything 
against you.’ 

The ghost of my father-in-law bowed, moved away 
and went through the opposite door into the billiard 
room, where he disappeared. I looked after him 
for a moment, crossM myself, put out the candle, 
and fell asleep with the sense of joy which a man 
who has done his duty must feel. The morning came. 
My wife's brothers, as well as our neighbours and 
the peasants, assembled, and the liturgy was cele¬ 
brated by our confessor, the Rev. Father Basil. But 
when all was over the same Father Basil led me aside 
and said to tne mysteriously, ‘Basil Feodorovitch, 1 
have got something to say to you in private’. My 
wife having come near us at this moment, the clerg^^- 
man repeated his wish. I answeredi “Father Bari!, 


I have no secret from my wife, please'tell us what 
you wish^ to tell me alone." 

Then Father Basil who is living till now (1890) 
in the Koi Parish of the district of Kashin said to me 
in a rather solemn voice, ‘This night at three 
o’clock Nicholas Ivanovitch Ponomareff appeared to 
me and begged of me to reconcile him to you'* 
(S. P, /?. Proceedings, Vol. X, Pp. 38$-86). 

Father Basil corroborates this narrative. 
His account, which will be found in the 
S. P. R. Proceedings, need not be quoted 
here. 

The telepathic explanation of this 
phenomenon would perhaps be that the 
apparition seen by Baron Von Driesen was 
a pure hallucination caused somehow by 
his subconscious regret for his misunder¬ 
standing with his deceased father-in-law and 
that seen by Father Basil was due to 
telepathic influence from the Baron’s mind. 
Once more the reader must decide for 
himself whether this explanation is satis¬ 
factory to him. It will be observed that 
in this case and in that of Miss Dodson, the 
apparitions were, seemingly, not mere 
hallucinations. Dr. A. R. Wallace and 
many others and the spirits themselves, if 
spirits they be, say that 

"Under certain conditions the disembodied spirit is 
able to form for itself a visible body out of the 
emanation from living bodies in a proper magnetic 
relation to itself, and, under certain still more favour¬ 
able conditions, this body can be made tangible." 

It may be so, but, as yet, there does not 
seem to be sufficient evidence to justify 
this assertion. One must not, however, 
ignore Sir William Crookes’s experiences, 
notably those connected with “Katie 
King”, 

The very cautious conclusion of the 
Sidgwick Committee on the apparitions of 
the dead is as follows,— 

"We have found that the distribution of recognised 
apparitions before, at and after the death of the 
person seen affords some argument for the continuity 
of Psychical life and the possiblity of communication 
from the dead. We nave found further that 
the Census affords some remarkable cases which 
prima facie are not purely subjective, and which 
suggest the action of the dead. The amount of 
evidence, however, does not appear to us in itself 
sufficient to constitute anything like a conclusive c^se 
for post mortem agency.” 

This, however, was only a conclusion to 
which all the members of the Committee 

• Do not cases like this enable us to understand 
the truth about Christ’s resurrection after his cruci¬ 
fixion and his appearance to St. Paul on the Damas. 
cusRoad? 
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were able to agree. The individt^ opinions 
of them were naturally divergent. Mr. 
Myers was in favour of spiritistic agency, 
at any rate in some cases, Mr. Podmore 
decidedly hostile to it, while professor and 
Mrs. Sidgwick were not inclined to commit 
themselves to any definite opinion. 

I have talked freely about telepathy in 
this paper. But, it may legitimately be 
asked, whether there is any warrant for 
assuming that it is a proved fact. The 
answer is that unless we assume that there 
is some supernormal means of communi¬ 
cation between mind and mind, to which 
the name of telepathy has been given, it is 
impossible to account for the connection 
between deaths and apparitions which, 
according to the Sidgwick Committee, is not 
due to chance alone. Even if we conclude 
that some at least of the apparitions are 
caused by spirits, a means of communica¬ 
tion is necessary. What is the process by 
which departed souls manage sometimes 
to convey messages to their friends and 
relatives on earth ? Obviously, it is telepathy. 
If you accept the facts recorded in the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, you have no alternative but to 
admit the reality of telepathy for the expla¬ 
nation of them. The facts are beyond 
cavil. They have, it must be remembered, 
found place in the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research because they have 
conformed not only to the standard of 
evidence of the Society which is “five times 
stricter than that required to hang a man 
for murder,” but also to that of Mr. Podmore 
which is “several degrees stricter than that.” 
The only issue, therefore, is whether for the 
explanation of the facts it is necessary to 
go beyond telepathy from the living. 
That most of the facts can thus be accounted 
for is undeniable, though, of course, they can 
also be explained on the hypothesis of 
spirit agency. There remain, however, a 
small number of cases, such as those of 
the commercial traveller and the Russian 
Baron, which it is difficult to see how 
telepathy from the living can explain. 

What is telepathy and what is its law ? 
.Is it a physical or a psychical process? It 
is impossible to answer these questions in 
the present state of our knowledge. There 
are various speculations on the subject, but 
no definite and generally accepted conclu¬ 


sion. Indeed, orthodox science has not yet 
accepted it even as a fact to be explained. 
All that we can do, therefore, is to note 
the theories provisionally put forward by 
eminent scientists and philosophers who 
have studied the subject and speculate 
ourselves. Mr. Myers, whose views are 
entitled to the greatest respect, regarded 
telepathy .as the fundamental and all- 
pervasive law of both the physical and the 
spiritual world. “Love,” he tells us, “is 
a kind of exalted but unspecialised tele¬ 
pathy ; the simplest and most universal 
expression of that mutual gravitation or 
kinship of spirits which is the foundation 
of the telepathic law.” In his famous 
Presidential address to the Society for 
Psychical Research he said,— 

“To believe that prayer is heard is to believe in 
telepathy—in the direct influence of mind on mind. 
To believe that prayer is answered is to believe that 
unembodied spirit does actually modify (even if not 
storm cloud or plague germ) at least the minds, and 
therefore the brains, of living men.” 

Mr. Arthur Balfour, in his Presidential 
address, dwells upon the dissimilarity 
between" telepathic action and the action 
of any known physical force. His distin¬ 
guished brother, Mr. Gerald Balfour, regards 
telepathy “as the universal form of inter¬ 
action .between Psychical existences, and 
even, it may be, the fundamental bond of 
unity and principle of development within 
the entire spiritual world.” “Is it too wild 
a flight of speculative fancy to imagine,” he 
asks, “that telepathy, in its highest aspect, 
is an actively unifying principle leading 
us upwards and onwards, the manifestation 
in the world of spirits of the supreme unity 
of the Divine mind."— '^Proceedings, S. P. R„ 
Vol. XIX, Pp. 388-89). Sir William Crookes, 
on the other hand, believes that there must 
be a physical medium of communication 
of the telepathic influence from one mind 
to another. “If”, he says in his Presidential 
address to the British Association, “telepathy 
takes place, we have two physical facts— 
the physical change in the brain of A the 
suggester and the analogous physical change 
in the brain of B, the recipient of the 
suggestion. Between these two physical 
events, there must exist a train of physical 
causes." Professor Flournoy of Geneva takes 
the tame view. “How could one believe”, 
he <bb 4 «w«t, “that centres of chemical 
phehoinena to complex as the nervous 
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centres eould find themjselves in activity 
without transmitting various undulations,— 
X, Y or Z rays,—passing through the skull 
as the sun passes through glass, and going 
on to ' act, at, any distance, on their 
homologues in other skulls? It is a nyere 
question of intensity. 

"If telepathy is considered strange, mystic, occult, 
supernormal, etc., it is because this character has been 
^gratuitously conferred on it by making of this impond¬ 
erable link between organisms a purely spiritual 
communication of soul to soul, independent of matter 
and of space. That such a metaphysical union does 
exist I am ready to believe, but it is to introduce a 
gratuitous confusion if one substitutes this problem of 
high speculation,—which abandons the strictly scientific 
,grouiM and sets aside the principle of psycho-physical 
parallelism,—^for tlie empirical problem of telepathy, 
which is perfectly concordant with that parallelism and 
in no way contradicts established science." 

Future investigations will, I believe, lend 
support to Professor Flournoy’s views. It 
is not justifiable to use the term “telepathy” 
to signify the universal bond of union 
between .spirits, as Mr. Myers and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour do. The close and essential 
union of all spirits in the universe is, no 
doubt, the presupposition of telepathy as 
of the ordinary means of communication 
between finite minds, but it is inappropriate 
to call it telepathy. Restricting the term 
to mean some supernormal mode of 
communication between finite mind.s, it is 
impossible to regard it as a purely spiritual 
process.* No process is purely physical 
* If I am asked, how spirit communication can take 
place, if telepathy is not a purely psychical proces.s. I 
aoswer by asking a question : Is it an axiamatic truth 
that departed spirits are bodiless and the spiritual 
world Is really wh.at its usual designation suggests? 
May not spirits possess bodies composed of some form 
of subtle matter and live in a world which is physical as 
much as spiritual though uncogoisable by our present 
organ.s of sense? To my mind, a purely spiritual world 


or purely, ipsychical. Every thing physical 
has a psychical aspect, and every .thing 
psychical has a phy.sical aspect. .All tneaiss 
of communication, therefore, between finite 
minds must be psycho-physical. So are 
speaking and writing and so must be tele¬ 
pathy. Professor Flournoy rightly says 
that if “telepathy is considered strange, 
mystic, occult, supernormal, etc., it is 
because this character has been gratuitously 
conferred on it.” Those who build hopes 
of immortality on the proof 0^ telepathy 
are, I think, foredoomed to disappointment. 
Miss Alice Johnson, in her review of 
Podmore’s Modem Spiritualism, “is inclined 
to think that along this line our best chance 
lies of proving personal immortality.’’ I 
venture to differ from her. ff materialism 
is compatible with human intelligence and 
the ordinary modes of communication 
between mind and mind, which, be it re¬ 
membered, are psychical no less than 
physical, why should it not be compatible 
with telepathy? Telepathy only shows that ‘ 
the human mind possesses, a peculiar power 
hitherto undreamt of, but if mind itself 
fails to disprove materialism and justify 
the hope of immortality, the possession of 
one more power by it, however strange and 
however extensive, will certainty not do so. 
The only thing that will demonstrate man’s 
survival of bodily death is spirit communi¬ 
cation. This is pointedly indicated by 
some cases of apparitions and is, as we 
shall see, all but proved by the pheno¬ 
mena of automatic writing investigated by 
the Society for Psychical Research. 

Hibalal Haloar. 

and a purely ph^-sical world arc inconceivable absur¬ 
dities. I shall deal with the subject later on. 
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REPLACING REVENGE WITH LOVE 
. By Indo-Ambrican. 

I. Until a few centuries ago the community 

eJOR a^s .(ocifty has endeavoured to believed that its only safety lay in cgttn- 
1 protect itself frOt« the depredations pletely ridding itself of the tmnsgresso^nf 
of waywSird men and women by the law; and offences, small as well -aa 
me^s of an inexorable criminal code, great, were punished by death. Gf com-. 
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paratively recent years man ba%^,^ecome 
civilized enough to realize the injustice 
involved in chopping off the head of a 
petty delinquent, and as a consequence the 
death penalty now is prescribed only for 
the most heinous crimes. Working on the 
old Hebrew principle of “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth”, as a rule today 
we condemn a man to “hang by the neck 
until dead”, or its modern substitute, 
“electrocution”, only when he has killed 
a human being, consigning other criminals 
to a longer or shorter term of imprisonment 
in gaol and even going to the length of 
inflicting a mere money fine if the offence 
is slight or the offender is a man of means 
and influence. 

This system of justice, being graduated 
and elastic, manifestly is a degree less 
barbaric than the one which meted out 
death to all misdemeanants; but in 
society’s Jew-like demand for its “pound- 
of-flesh”, there is shown no solicitude 
whatever for the uplift of the criminal 
himself or the well-being of his family, 
whose bread-winner more than likely he is. 
Indeed, the community plainly exhibits its 
mean-mindedness by seeking to revenge 
itself upon the law-breaker to the full 
extent of the damage he has done. The 
worst feature of all is the fact that the 
magistrate to whom the community dele¬ 
gates the duty of wreaking its vengeance 
on the erring individual, swayed by a 
desire to cater to his master, society, often 
inflicts an unduly severe punishment upon the 
offender with a view to preventing others 
from following in the wake of the wrong¬ 
doer. It is questionable whether such a 
step ensures any good to the organism; 
and the injustice to the individual of such 
a procedure is apparent. 

In case the judge may choose to overlook 
social considerations and deal with the 
accused strictly according to the merits of 
his case, it must be borne in mind that the 
trying official oft-times belongs to a different 
stratum of society than does the mis¬ 
demeanant, and naturally is more or less 
ignorant of the t^ptations and trials that 
assail the man in the dock before him. 
Evep if this was not so, the criminal process 
is conducted along such effete lines 
that the magistrate knows little or nothing 
of the mental and momi heritage of the 


accused; or of his physical and economic 
conditions. In such a circumstance, justice, 
in the truest sense of the word, is utterly 
impossible; for modern sociology makes it 
absolutely plain that heredity and environ¬ 
ment play im^rtant parts in deflecting an 
individual from respectability toward crime. 

The theory of hereditary criminal ten¬ 
dencies is by no means defunct. Writes no 
less an authority than Ernest Haeckel, in 
“The Evolution of Man", translated from 
fifth edition. Watts & Co., London, 1906, 
Vol. II, Chap, XXX. 

“I hold, with I.amarck .md Darwin, .that the 
hereditary transmission of acquired characters i^ one 
of the most important phenomena in biology, and is 
proved by thousands of morphofogical and physiologic.1l 
experiences. It is an indispensible foundation of the 
theory of evolution. 

Indeed, some States of the American 
Union endorse this theory to the extent that 
in order to prevent the future generation 
from moral taint they go to the length of 
performing the operation of “Vasectomy” 
or “Ophorectomy” on their male and female 
habitual criminals. Thus, three years ago, 
in 1907, the State of Indiana passed legis¬ 
lation providing that, where the staff 
surgeons of certain specified State institu¬ 
tions unanimously agreed that a man who 
was imbecile, or had been three times 
convicted of felony, or had been guilty of 
criminal assault, was beyond the possibility 
of improvement, he may be surgically 
operated on with a view to sterilizing him. 
Almost immediately Connecticut passed a 
similar law, and to-day in that State the 
operation of “Vasectomy” or “Ophorecto¬ 
my”, as the case may be, is performed 
upon any person who is considered by the 
majority of a State Board appointed for 
that purpose, to be likely to bear children 
who would inherit the tendency to crime, 
imbecility, insanity, idiocy or feeble¬ 
mindedness. The Pennsylvania and Oregon 
State Legislatures have enacted similar 
laws, but the governors of those respective 
States have not yet signed the Bills. In 
many of those States where the procreation 
of the vicious is not thus legally stopped, 
there are now strong movements on^foot to 
enact such legislation. 

• CAmpate the scientist’s dictum with the philo¬ 
sopher's opinion ; "To reform a man you need to begin 
widthis grandfather.”—Vi'cTos ifugo. 
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Like heredity, pre-natal influences also 
may incline a child to crime. A short time 
ago, in an American court ol justice, the 
mother of a youth who had killed a man 
pleaded with the judge to sentence her to 
be hanged in place of her son. 

"I am the real criminal**, she uraed, ‘'because I 
jjave the impulse to kill to my child before he.was 
bom by doina everything in my power to destroy the 
life by causing an abortion." 

There is much food for thought in these 
words of a despairing parent, and doubt¬ 
less they disclosed the true cause of many 
inexplicable murders. 

Likewise economic conditions now are 
conceded to contribute toward lawlessness 
and immorality. Rev. Harris R. Cooley, 
head of the Cleveland, Ohio, Hou.se of 
Correction, recently wrote : 

"'I'here i.s an army of unfortunate and weak men 
who .ire sickly, defective or crippled. In our modern 
industrial system there seems to be no place for them. 
In summer they arc just .able to make their \v,iy, but 
winter leads them to offences fiv which they are put 
in prison." 

Just what dire influence physical disorders 
may exert in inclining an individual toward 
crime, can be inferred from the conclusions 
arrived at by scientists after careful investi¬ 
gation of the havoc which bodily defects 
and physical maladies work in tending 
youths toward crime. According to an 
official report recently published at New 
York, thyroid glands, adenoids, and other 
abnormal growths, as well as hereditary 
taints, are more often responsible for the 
appearance of youngsters in the children’s 
court of New York than natural wicked¬ 
ness. This is the invariable experience of 
all Juvenile Courts ; and it has impressed 
them to such an extent with its gravity that, 
in the correction of a youthful offender, 
the surgeon's aid is quite frequently called 
upon in order to remove the physical 
abnormality in order to render the little 
one normally moral. 

Naturally a system of justice which per¬ 
mits an offender to be punished without 
serious consideration of his heredity, physi¬ 
cal and economic conditions, the various 
factors that have betrayed him into crime, 
can only be characterized as barbaric. 

2. 

Apart from its savagery, the effectiveness 
of the present criminal procedure to protect 
society—for which it is claimed primarily 


to be intended—is questionable. Death of 
necessity puts a period to the destructive 
activities of the offender. But a gaol 
sentence, unless for life, does not accomplish 
this end. When the restraint is removed 
from the prisoner and he regains his liberty, 
the probability is that he will return to 
his old life, molesting bis fetlowmen instead 
of following some peaceful occupation and 
abiding as a law-abiding citizen. Indeed, 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the inexperienced law-breaker’s discharge 
from the prison is virtually tantamount to 
his graduation from the university of crime, 
since the gaol furnishes the convict ample 
opportunities to come in contact with 
hardened criminals who train him to be an 
accomplished villain. Moreover, the 
prisoner comes out of the duiigcuii with a 
heart full of hatred for society, which he 
holds responsible for his incarceration and 
the many hardships incidental thereto. He 
yearns to wreak revenge upon the commu¬ 
nity. The fact that, on regaining his free¬ 
dom, the one-time gaol-bird finds himself 
an outcast among men—among even his 
former friends and associates—heightens this 
feeling of hatred and intensifies his longing 
for vengeance. -All these impulses combine 
with his increased skill to render the former 
amateur in crime a really menacing 
criminal. 

The prodigal waste involved in this 
practice is apparent on the very surface. 
Society taxes itself to provide tbe money 
necessary to pay for the detection of crime 
and the apprehension and conviction of the 
criminal and his imprisonment—which, in 
other words means the upkeep of the 
police, magisterial and jail establishments. 
This expense secures the community only 
temporary immunity from the depredations 
of the felon, for only so long as he is penned 
up behind the bars is he forced to behave 
himself. It does not insure society against 
his depredations when the prison doors opeti 
to release him, with his heart full of resent¬ 
ment against the whole world and his hand 
raised against all mankind. 

In addition to this it must be remembered 
that a term in gaol means extreme hardship 
lor the man's wife, children and other 
dependent relatives. The imprisonment of 
the bread-winner more often than not spells 
famine for the family. U the convict is 
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awarded simple imprisdnrnent«Jhi 5 sojourn 
encourages him to be a loafer. Naturally 
when he comes out of goal he does not feel 
inclined to take up his old occcupation 
where he left it. Just how this reacts 
against organized society it is easy to 
imagine. 

3 - 

Now there are two methods by which 
this inordinate waste of society’s money 
and energy may be checked. One of these 
is a barbaric—and a quite foolish—solution. 
The other is humane as well as wise and 
effective. 

We will first discuss the former of the two 
plans. 

This simple but heartless way of complete¬ 
ly ridding society of crime contamination 
consists either in reverting to the old-time 
custom of choking to death every offender, 
as the ancients used to do, or enacting laws 
that will lock the doors of the prison on the 
criminal, never to be opened again. 

The world has left barbarism too far 
behind seriously to consider prescribing 
capital punishment for small or even great 
crimes. Oliver Wendell Holmes expressed 
the modem horror at the shameful wicked¬ 
ness of “legal murder" committed by the 
State in condemning a criminal to the 
gallows when he wrote:— 

'‘It is unjust as applied to moral idiots; immoral, 
considered as revenge; unless as a means of intimida¬ 
tion ; and dengerous to society as cheapening the value 
of life." 

Many years have elapsed since these 
memorable words were penned by the great 
American humanist, and civilization is 
slowly advancing to a point where the 
progressive communities can appreciate this 
wholesale condemnation, it will be many 
decades before the conscience of man is 
awakened to the extent that the death 
sentence will be altogether done away with. 
But in the meantime the discerning student 
’df conditions here and there comes across 
communities that abhor the taking of life 
by the State in punishment of a criminal 
offence. In this respect, France is ahead 
of other coo|itries; although it may be 
regretfully recorded tWt recently a wave 
of .reaction has set i« the cowardly 
custom of guillotining human beings has 
been revived in that land. 

There always have existed, and today 


there are to be found some who advocate 
with all their might that the only way in 
which society can be protected « to lock 
up for life any criminal showing a strong 
tendency to repeat his crime or make 
lawlessness his occupation. Thete “reform¬ 
ers” frequently advocate “prisop colonies” 
designed exclusively for the abiding place 
of life convicts. These settlements, they 
suggest, should be segregated from the rest 
of the world and the prisoners, on no 
account, even for a moment, should be 
permitted to mingle with free citizens. 
The gaol-birds must be made to work hard 
in order to support themselves and pay for 
the superintendence provided for them by 
the State; and a portion of the proceed.? 
of the convict’s labour should go toward 
the maintenance ot those whose natural 
bread-winner he is. 

Arguments such as these have one point 
in their favour. A life sentence completely 
segregating a persistent law-breaker, would 
effectively protect the community, whereas 
under the present system it is worse than 
useless to lock up an offender for a certain 
number of years, provide him with a post 
graduate course in crime, embitter him 
against organized society, and then turn 
him loose to prey upon the world. If such 
a system could be made self-supporting, 
that would be another point in its favour. 

Plausible as these proposals sound, they 
really are weak in their logic. Penal 
settlements have been tried by many 
nations—but they have proved to be far 
from self-supporting. Besides, if all crimi¬ 
nals showing an evil tendency were to be 
transported to prison colonies, the com¬ 
munities of evil-doers would become so 
large and so congested as to be fairly un¬ 
manageable. PuithienBolte, this plati totally 
ignores the smaller offender, who if not 
taken in hand and reformed betimes even¬ 
tually will become a habitual criminal. 
It would be far preferable and eminently 
more sensible to take in hand the reforma¬ 
tion of the misdemeanant before he becomes 
Hardened in crime than to let him become 
# menace to society and then segregate hitn. 
"rhe ethics of branding a man permanently 
malicious amd consigning him to an ever¬ 
lasting purgatory upon earth when the State 
has madts tio serious eftort to straiglrten his 
crooked oHaracter, in itself Ts questionable' 
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WhU« llte rabble has thoughtlessly 
accepted the utiscientific treatment of the 
malefactor, a few people gifted with a 
keen sense of the ^tness of things, through 
the ages have risen to protest against the 
continuant of this wHy. They have 
pleaded that Society should ihake good use 
the term of imprisonment in ‘ an assiduous 
and ceaseless effort to burn the dross out 
of the offender’s nature ; inspire within him 
love of work; trajn him in some special 
trade or profession—in fact, convert him 
into a useful, productive citizen. These 
men have sought to have the gaols turned 
intc» reformatories where erstwhile bad 
characters could be made into clean-souled 
individuals. 

Unfortunately for humanity, theirs has 
been but as a voice crying in the wilder¬ 
ness. Despite their warning and pleading, 
the mob has persisted in having things its 
own way. This has been to the detriment 
of society for it is by reforming the crimi¬ 
nal only that the community really can be 
protected. 

Advancing civilization, however, is giving 
a new impetus to the agitation for a sane 
•system of penology. Inspired by the spirit 
of our times, movements more or less strong, 
all uncoordinated, simultaneously have 
sprung up in various parts of the world, 
all of which have for their aim the institu¬ 
tion of a humane system of criiniiioh.gs 
calculated to uplift the criminal and make 
a man of him, instead of the present 
pernicious plan which thrusts him deeper 
into the mire of evil than he had sunk 
before he entered the prison doors. 

Already all enlightened lands have seen 
ht to attempt to rescue youthful delinquents 
from being dealt with as criminals. 
Juvenile offenders now are cared for as 
if they were morally sick. They are sent 
to reformatories where their character is 
remade, and from evil-doers they are 
converted , into conscientious, capable 
citizens. 

The United States of America originated 
and perfected this system of dealing with 
youthful wrongdoers; but today the 
Juvenile Court is a world-wide institution, 
most enlightened nations having adopted 
't. Everywhere invariably highly satis¬ 
factory results have followed th«‘ establish¬ 


ment of the modem method of dealing 
with wayward children, thousands of boys 
and girls being saved to the nation to be 
productive, law-abiding citizens instead Of 
being permitted to drift into evil ways and 
finally become hardened criminals.* 

The Juvenile Court movement is not 
quite a generation old, but its theories have 
worked out so well in practice that today 
advanced penologists are advocating that 
the effort should be made to uplift the 
older criminal just as the attempt is made 
to rescue the youthful delinquent, A 
three-fold propaganda has been outlined 
to achieve this ideal. 

First, the attempt is to be made to brand 
as few men and women with the criminal 
stamp as possible: this means that the 
police and magistracy shall employ more 
conscience and care in condemning 
and consigning men and women to 
gaol. 

Second, the endeavour is to be made to 
convert prisons into characterwrebuilding 
factories; this signifies that the authorities 
wiH engage themselves in the reforma¬ 
tion of the unfortunates locked up in 
gaols. 

Third, the State or humane agencies 
will look after the convict when he is 
released from prison : this is to be done 
in order to insure the material well-being 
of the ex-prisoner and help him in overcom¬ 
ing temptation. 

A mere cursory glance at this programme 
is sufficient to convince a thinking person 
that it is intensely practical and that, if car¬ 
ried out eHiciently and kindly, it ts calcu¬ 
lated to protect society from its lawless mem¬ 
bers by taming them into respectable citizens. 
Of course, the possibliticsof this propaganda 
never have been tried on as adequate a 
scale as it pre-eminently deserves. But 
wherever this common-sense treatment of 
the criminal has been experimented with, 

• Refer to the articles: “India's Criminal 
Waste of Children”, Indian World, June, 1908/ 
“Making the Bad Child C«0 (m 1’', "The Foundation 
Principles of the Children’s Court”, "The Machinery 
of the Children's Court In W^ion", "A Mod^ 
Reform School: How it Works” and How Bad 
Girls are made into Respectable Women”, it|. The 
Modem Review for December, 1908, June, 1909, 
July, 1909, September, 1909, and January, 1910 
respectively. 
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BO matter in how srhaM a _ ,^ay, it has 
yielded gratifying results. 

Just what has been accomplished along 
these lines and what is actually being 
attempted naay be briefly indicated. 

A.bout the only place where the authorities 
have, on a substantial scale, put into active 
operation the propaganda to refrain from 
branding merely mischievous men and 
petty offenders as criminals, is Cleveland, 
Ohio, one of the largest metropolises of 
the United States of America. Here, under 
the capable direction of Fred Kohler, 
Chief of the Police, ever since January, 
1908, every policeman on the force has been 
working to save drunkards and pilferers 
from fine, workhouse or gaol sentence by 
reprimanding them for their delinquencies 
and helping them to be law-abiding 
citizens. 

The basic principle of the Kohler plan, 
known as the “Golden Rule,” or “Common 
Sense” policy, are:— 

First:—Juveniles never are placed in the 
city prison. They are taken home, or the 
parents sent for and the little sinner turned 
over to them with a recommendation for 
parental correction. 

Second :—Intoxicated persons are taken 
or sent, home, unless it be necessary, for 
the protection of their lives, or their pro¬ 
perty, to confine them until sober. And 
in that case they are allowed to plead 
guilty and, by signing a waiver of trial, 
go without appearing in court. 

Third :—Apparent offenders on any mis¬ 
demeanor charges are warned and released, 
by simply taking their names and addres-ses, 
unless it can be shown that the offence was 
committed with malice aforethought, with 
the intention to injure the person or property 
of another. 

Fourth :—Any apparent violators who are 
not known to be of good character and 
reputation are accompanied to the precinct 
staffon, where the matter is fully inquired 
into by the officer in charge and the proper 
action, as specified by the “Golden Rule” 
policy, is takert; 

Fifth :--C)fffi#ers are required to have 
sufficient evidence of a competent character 
to secure covictibn, before even considering 
the imprisonment of a person on any charge 
whatever. 


All this summed up means:— 

(1) No arrests for first oRences, unles.s 
they are very grave. 

(2) Avoidance of arrests wherever 
possible, such as in the case of “plain 
drunks” and juvenile delinquents. 

In order to put this system intb successful 
operation, the Cleveland policeman is 
instructed to bear in mind. 

First, that some men fall through unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances and are not criminal 
at heart, and should be treated accordingly; j 
in which case the best results may be 
accomplished with a well-applied repri¬ 
mand. 

Second, the members of the fore® are 
directed to use their kindly efforts in easing 
the friction and ill-temper between man 
and man, wherever and whenever it may 
make Itself manifest. 

Third, that the best policeman is the 
one who manages the offender with the least 
display of authority. 

This system is in direct contrast to the 
one formerly in operation in Cleveland, 
and even now in other cities and countries. 
Heretofore the police have dealt in the 
time-honored manner with drunk and 
disorderly men and women, petty thieves, 
incorrigible boys and small offenders 
generally. That is to say, they arrested 
them. 

These wholesale arrests, however, aid 
absolutely no good. The number of arrests 
steadily increased instead of diminishing. 
Moreover, they had more than a mere 
negatively bad effect. They did positive 
harm, for they brought disgrace, humiliation 
and suffering to innocent people who were 
in no way responsible for the acts of the 
careless, mischievous or even malicious first 
offender. The relatives and friends of the 
prisoners daily gathered at the police station 
and tearfully sought the release of some per¬ 
son who, on investigation, proved to be 
anything but a desperate character. In the 
police court old and feeble parents and 
weeping wives with bawling babies in their 
arms and very often with other wailing little 
ones clinging to their skirts, witnessed the 
degradation of their loved ones. 

The nltitnate result of it all, as a rule, 
was a hasty trial and the discbar^lc of the 
prisoner, stn<» the oflenoe was trivtal. Thus 
all'&e sofleringt had been in vain—sometimes 
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worse than vain, for it gave the one who 
liad been arrested and dragged before the 
police judge for trial—a sense of shame that 
tended to inspire a reckless disposition, 
which led to future more serious offences. 

If the offender was fined, it was the weep¬ 
ing wife who paid it—and she and her 
children were robbed of the bare necessities 
ol life in order that the City Treasury might 
be enriched by a few paltry rupees. Not 
line particle of good w as done, but a great 
ileal ol evil was accomplished by this old- 
iashioned legal process, which still is in 
(iperation practically all over the world—for 
It is grounded on custom, and since habit is 
woven into the very fibre of a man’s brain, 
it is hard to upset. 

Years’ study of the appalling situation led 
Chief of Police Fred Kohler to formulate 


the plan which he has now put into practice. 
He questioned the unfortunates who were 
arrested and found that, almost as a unit, 
their offence had been committed through 
thoughtlessness, natural passion or in a spirit 
of mischief or frolic. He concluded that 
it was the duty of the police to save these 
men and women, boys and girls, instead of 
helping the unfortunates on their downward 
course—to learn to know the difference 
between a thief and a merely mischievous 
person. He determined to instruct his 
policemen to use their best humane instincts 
in dealing with delinquents, exercising that 
discretion which the Judge did not at all 
times display. 

As a result of putting his ideals into 
practical operation, there has been a consi¬ 
derable decrease in the number of arrests, as 
shown by the following table;— 


Undrr the Old akd General Custom. Under the Kohler Plan. 


Total arrests January 

„ ,. February 

.. ,. March 

,. .. April 

.. ,. M.Ty 

.. ,, June 

,. .. July 

.. ,. August .. 

., ,, September 

.. „ October 

., .. November 

,. ,. December 


I9(>6 

1907 

. 2285 

2158 

. 2016 


2430 

2711 

, a8oi 

2434 

2675 

273* 

2766 

2503 

284,-^ 

2 f)fX) 

2749 

2898 

2919 

2510 

2770 

235« 

27(K) 

2530 

. 2782 

2435 

3»733 

,10418 


1908 

1909 

911 

591 

829 

391 

939 

433 

907 

427 

88u 

366* 

882 


1010 


1015 


707 


704 


618 


674 


i 

cc 

2258 


As a natural consequence ol the working 
of the Kohler plan, the police and 
tnagistracy have been saved a great deal 
of time and labour. The saving to the 
State of money alone is an appreciable item. 
During the year iqo6, 10,085 arrests were 
made, which cost the city and county, in 
witness, and juror fees alone, approximately 
ks. 156,000. Figuring that under the old 
custom of making arrests there would have 
been at least as many arrests as during the 
previous year (30,418), it is easy to realize 
just what was saved the administration in 
sctual money, in witness and juror fees 
alone, which, after all, is only a small item 
when the money paid out by the persons 

* In this total of .166 arrests for the month of May, 
'"' re is include 57 for felonies. That in itself is 
riiiiclusive evidence that this policy is not applied to 
criminals. 


in jeopardy to “professional bondsmen,’’* 
pleaders, loss of time from work of the 
principals and witnesses, etc., are taken 
into consideration. 

That the “Common Sense’’ policy is 
scientific in its conception is proved by the 
fact that since its adoption crime has 
steadily decreased in Cleveland. Less 
property has been stolen and the number 
of real criminals apprehended and punished 
has been greater than under the old regime. 
Crimeless days and days in which nqt a 
single arrest is made arc coming to jbe 
quite common in the Ohio city. fhe 
police officers themselves have been affected 
for good by the new order of things. A 
general toning up of the atmosphere in 
the police station and court room has b^n 

j 

*,tn America. 1 
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noticed by those who have niitle; a close 
study of the reform that is being carried oh, 
and many undesirable characters who used 
to haunt the station have been entirely 
done away with. A great amount of need¬ 
less suffering has been saved, second 
ofenders have almost entirely disappeared 
and weeping wives and anxious relatives 


and friends no longer throng the court room 
and the precinct stations. The court dockets 
are not so glutted with petty cases that 
there is no time for the proper consideration 
of weightier matters, and the police are able 
to do more effective wmrk because they have 
more time, and therefore are able to be 
more careful in the steps they take. 


ABOUT PICTURES 


II. 

T he student of painting will have 
achieved much when he realises that 
the significance of art lies not in 
imitative dexterity, but in the expression 
of emotion, and in the power of awakening 
a mood. He may gain assistance in clear¬ 
ness of thought by applying to pictures that 
theory of rosa, [an aesthetic of perfectly 
general application], which he is familiar 
with in relation to the art of drama. He 
will see that Leonardo da Vinci’s great 
saying supplies a true test of art, and one 
in perfect accord with the already familiar 
principles of Indian Aesthetic—“That draw¬ 
ing is best which by its action best expresses 
the passion that animates the figure’’. The 
passion of a Dhyani Buddha will beShanti : 
of a love scene, Sringara, and so on, with 
all possible combinations and variations 
(for the rasas must not be treated as pigeon¬ 
holes for formally classifying different 
kinds of pictures in a hard and fast manner'. 
True painting* is in itself a passionate 
experience—it is the relaxation of a 

tension, the expression of feeling, abstracted 
and transmitted into art. Now we cannot 
receive to the full the message of a painting 
urjless we are capable of feeling what the 
painter felt. We can, without this, only 
criticise externally. And this, as in the 
case of perspective, already spoken of, is a 
great temptation. Durer somewhere says 
that painters should show their works to 
men of small mind, because these readily 
pick out foe faults. 1 have Icoustantly 
remarkei) foe great difference between foe 
way in Which an artist, and a person n hb 
knows nothing of drawing, criticises a 


picture. The former is sensitive to the 
feeling expressed in it. The latter proceeds 
to use his intellect to detect faults of draw¬ 
ing, which a true draftsman would not 
observe. Pictures are great tests of persons; 
there are few who are wise enough to 
approach them with passivity and reverence. 
In many cases those who readily detect 
some minor inaccuracies of drawing, are 
quite unaware of the particular merits of 
the work before them—they w’ill pass over 
the most magnificent composition, the 
most clear evidences of knowledge, experi¬ 
ence and insight, to express an opinion on 
some error of technique, concerning which 
their opinion may be valueless. 

A further complaint often made is that a 
picture is ‘not natural’, ‘true to nature’, or 
the like. To this it must be replied that 
learning to see is as difficult a thing as any 
other kind of culture. Oscar Wilde very 
pertinently remarks in one of his essays 
on art, that the reason for the worthlessness 
of most modem popular art, is that the 
painters paint what the public sees, and 
what the public sees is—nott^pg. What 
is needed is for the public to leipn to see 
what the painters paint. Thus a man may 
come not only to ‘love things best first 
when he sees them painted’, but even to 
see them first when he sees them painted. 
Probably none of us is aware of the ^tent 
to which our visual concepts are modfoed 
by art—to carry on the above ide^ we not 
only see things first when we see -foem 
painted, but we see things as we see t&|>fo 
painted. There is no beauty and no 
ness io nature » it Is w» who cfoate tfese 
conceptions and trantfor them to nature. 
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Only that part of nature appears to us 
beautiful, with which we are in sympathy, 
or with which we can identify ourselves. 
The artist is here in advance of us—he is 
more sensitive, more ssrmpathetic than 
ordinary men. The greatness of Shakespear 
lies in his interpretation of different sorts 
of character: anyone could write of his 
own ideal hero, but only the genius makes 
us feel the common humanity of all. So 
the painter, painting men or animals or 
mountains makes US'one with them. The 
more objective, the more photographic his 
art, the less he can do this : but the more 
he h^s identified himself* with these things, 
the more also he enables us to be conscious 
of our unity with them. 

It is not then so easy to look at pictures. It 
is no more easy than it is to acquire a love for 
real literature. In each case, the artist can 
not really speak to us, unless we answer him, 
unless we too learn to be artists.f For this 
effort we shall be well repaid in a new 
vision of the world, and an initiation into a 
new brotherhood transcending race and time. 
The spirit of all great art is one and the 
same, and all true artists understand each 
other. In seeing the world as the Egyptian 
and the Greek, the Italian, the Persian or 
the Japanese have seen it, we become one 
with them. If, on the other hand, we say 
that they saw wrong because they have not 
seen as we see, then are we divided from 
them. Those things which unite men are 
right: those which divide them wrong. 

There arfe several kinds of incorrect draw- 
ing—some of which are not incorrect at all: 
the first is due to a lack of scientific vision, 
this belongs to all art which in the technical 
sense is more or less ‘primitive’. It in no 
way affects or reduces the nobility and 
grandeur of the art, but does at first form 
some hindrance to our complete comprehen¬ 
sion of it. Another kind of incorrect drawing 
should more properly be described as a 
convention: the high horizon of oriental 
art may be instanced, and this is an admir¬ 
able device for facilitating the representation 
of various planes of action, which would 

• On this point the chapter on Art and Yom, in 
my Essays in National Idealism, may be referred to. 

+ See the section on ‘Reproduction’ in Benedetto 
Croce's 'Aesthetic*, i do not, of course, here mean that 
we should necessarily learn to paint or draw, but that 
we must have the capacity for finding our own self 
expressed in another’s art. 

3 ,■ 


m 

otherwise be lost ofte behind the other. To 
the same Class of conventions beiopgs the 
device of increasing or decreasing the relative 
scale of different objects represented, 
in accordance with their importance, or the 
amount or nature of the space available. 

Lastly we have the kind of drawing 
properly described as ‘had’ or ‘out of 
drawing’ where insufficient skill or devo¬ 
tion on the part of the painter results in an 
effect different from that intended. This 
is particularly apparent in the work of 
modern students who wish to paint in the 
objective or realistic manner, but have not 
devoted the necessary years of study to 
technique. Bad drawing of this sort, un¬ 
redeemed by the expression of sincere 
feeling, cannot be too severely criticised. 

In looking at pictures we must learn to 
distinguish between these different kinds 
ot drawing, and to recognize that kind 
which is good because it expresses real 
experience and real feeling. This reality is 
not the same thing as realism, but some¬ 
thing very much greater. 

A common error, easy to fall into, is 
that of supposing that beauty in painting 
or sculpture depends in any way upon the 
good looks of the persons represented. To 
suppose this leads us into the most fatal 
error of popular art, the striving at all 
costs to be pretty. A beautiful model is 
not the first requisite lor a great picture, 
neither can any amount of beautiful 
scenery make an artist out of one who 
lacks the essentials of the artist nature. 

I shall not attempt the dangerous task ot 
definirig beauty. But we may take it that 
for each of us, that with which we can 
identify ourselves, is beautiful. And, as we 
have seen, the true painter helps us to this 
identification of ourselves with humanity and 
nature. When he also brings before us in some 
mystic religious art like that of Mediaeval 
Europe or J^an, or in classic Indian sculp¬ 
ture, an unearthly and divine beauty that we 
do not know, a beauty with which the 
artist has identified himself before he could 
make it visible, then at first it may not 
seem beautiful to us, because the power of 
self-indentification with a beauty so remote 
has yet to grow within us. But when this 
power has grown, then we may learn what 
service has been done for us by one who 
has seen, and represented to us, a form of 
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more than human peace^and stillness, more 
than human love, or more tHhn human 
power. 

Modern art must express itself, its vision 
of the world. No old art however magnifi¬ 
cent or noble can be brought to life and 
made our art though we may need after 
countless false turnings to retrace our steps 
to it again and again, as a starting point 
for new endeavour. A purely imitative 
art, however beautiful, we might rightly 
criticise as archaistic. But even this is better 
than to confuse originality with novelty. 

No great art has ever been novel, sudden, 
or sensational. The greatness of great 
periods of art is made, like the flowering 
of a tree, out of all that has gone before. 
Great art comes not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
How profound then the error' of supposing 
that it can be learnt or borrowed, or arise 
in any way but from its root in life. Art 
and life are root and branch. So then to 
understand and love the one, you must 
understand and love the other. 

Modern art, we have said, must express 
its own vision of the world. Its subject 
matter may be infinitely old, and indeed 
must be so, for the great things that matter, 
birth and love and death are always with 
us: but the vision must be our own. 
Archaeological art is an intellectual inven¬ 
tion of modern times. I do not think its 
value is very great- at best we learn how 
ancient heroes and kings may have dressed, 
and what sort of houses they may have 
lived in. The older painters, East or West, 
painted their heroes in what was to them 
modem dress, and this had at least the 
adsaiilage of making them seem very 
real, of bringing them home to the people. 
We see the same thing in Indian pictures 
of scenes from the Raroayana or Bhagavata 
Purana; life itself is used to make a 
living art. Yet there is an even greater 
way, that of imaginative art, creating 
a new world in which its heroes live and 
move and have their being, a world 
of such convincing reality, that though we 
have not seen it, yet instinctively we shape 
our world towards it. The highest work 


of art is to create, or rather, perhaps, to 
discover—to announce, as it were, the 
coming type before it is visible to every 
man, to hasten evolution towards the ideal. 

If then, we would learn to know great 
painting, we must seek for it on the one 
hand in that humanistic art which makes 
us one with other men, and on the other 
in that imaginative, perhaps I should say 
occult art, which makes of us new men, 
and of this world a new world continually. 

The use of the distinction ‘fine’ and 
‘decorative’ art has little value for the 
student of pictures. At best, it has but a 
classificatory value for the writer of lytoks. 
.411 great art has decorative qualities : all 
art is fine which shows true feeling and 
devoted workmanship. In looking at 
pictures especially, one should avoid the 
notion that ‘fineness’ has anything to do 
with the sire of the work, or the materials 
employed (as oil or water colour). The 
work Is fine if it expresses nobly, some real 
intention of the soul; It is not fine if it 
merely flatters our own vanity or confirms 
our prejudices, or if it awakens in us 
desire. This awakening of desire is one 
means of testing art, and of testing our atti¬ 
tude towards art. If we find that any picture, 
as of a beautiful woman, or a beautiful 
place awakens in us desire, then we may 
be sure the art is not of the greatest. For 
the greatest art awakens no desire, it evokes 
a mood of disinterested contemplation 
that raises us above our most ordinary 
empirical self : ‘he who perceives beauty is 
from himself set free.’ 

In some measure we may regard this 
liberation as a test of greatness in art. Yet 
this is no empirical test which can save us 
from the necessity for self-development—only 
self-development can make its application 
possible. If we ourselves are great, and 
take pains to understand the language of 
art, then we shall come to know ‘without 
reasoning’, as Plato says, the difference 
between good and bad workmanship: and 
this is true education. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
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1 'r was sometime past evening when we 
were approaching Kyoto in one of 
those Lilliputian, absurdly slow-moving 
Japanese trains, scarcely covering 8 miles 
an hour. The evenin'; was rather chilly 
for the first days of April, when people 
throughout Japan were talking of the 
approaching,long-waited-for cherry blossom. 
Being tired of the cart-like slowness of the 
train, 1 confess I was dozing in a corner of 
the compartment dimly lighted by kerosene 
lamps. 

The picture of Nara, where we had been 
only a few hours ago, was before my eyes, 
haunting my imagination like a sweet 
dream. There are some places, things and 
persons we meet with in life, which or 
whom we can never forget. And Nara 
is one such. No other place which I 
visited during my long sojourn in Dai 
Nippon, appealed to my mind more 
strongly than did Nara, the old city, I 
almost wanted to say,—the hermitage. 

For verily it is a hermitage. Of the 
indecent hurry and bustle of a modern 
city, there were none. Hundreds of dCer 
grazed on the green meadows and on the 
hills, unmolested. Here and there a 
maiden was offering them a few cakes, and 
then fiocks of them would come and stand 
round her. Some in their impatience would 
seize her by her flowing kimono, and mutely 
appeal for a share of the feast. 

The streets were smooth and without 
dust, a mystic calm pervaded the place, 
the atmosphere was fragrant with unknown 
perfumes. Instinctively the vision of a 
by-gone day rose in my mind when, in fair 
Bharatabarsha, in a secluded spot, away 
from the noisy world, surrounded by 
beautiful hills and forests, the Rishis would 
sit before their homely but clean Kuteers 
when the afternoon was on the wane; the 
deer would lie down and ruminate leisurely, 
while perhaps a Sakuntala, clad in the 
holy yellow, engaged in watering the plant 
of the jasmine or the rose, would add 


color and charm to the picturesque surround¬ 
ings ! As we passed through the avenue 
of tall, stately pine trees, 1 almost expected 
to light upon a. tapoban where a. Rishi wsis 
chanting the Vedic hymns, seated before 
a homagni, redolent with the perfume of 
incense and gheel 

Undoubtedly the chief sight of the place 
is the colossal statue of the Great Buddha, 
measuring 53 feet from bottom to top. 
“I have on this t5th day of October, in the 
15th year of Sempio determined to construct 
and dedicate a statue of Buddha cast in 
gold and copper. The copper of the 
country shall be exhausted for the casting, 
and the high mountains levelled for the 
building of the temple,” so ran the rescript 
of the pious emperor Seimu. Begun on the 
27th September, 747 A.D, the casting had 
to be done eight times before it was com¬ 
pleted in 749 A.D. The main temple that 
contained, and the minor temples shrines 
and pagodas that surrounded, the statue, 
were built, as it is said, by experts from 
China, Korea and India. I he head of the 
statue was destroyed three times. The 
first time was in 851 A.D., when the cause 
of the mishap was a seismic disturbance ; 
the second time in 1180, it was a Japanese 
warrior who. perhaps unconscious of the 
great harm he was doing to the progress of 
civilisation, set fire to the temple, and the 
head of the statue melted with the intense 
heat; the third and last time, in 1567, a 
Japanese Kalapaharh, Matsuyama by name, 
again burnt the temple with the insolence 
of a conqueror, and thus once more the 
head was lost. Nearly a century and a 
half elapsed before the head was recast. 

At the time of our visit the temple was 
being rebuilt. Through the openings in the 
huge network of wooden pillars and beams, 
we could see the statue seated in the posture 
of teaching or benediction on an immense 
lotus. The comparative darkness of the place 
added to the mystery and awe of the whole 
scenes As many as five hundred small images 
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surround the halo of the image. . The right 
hand was raised, as if to soothe and* console 
suffering humanity. As we came out of the 
temple, my mind swelled with reverence 
for the Great Teacher before whom “—half 
the world still kneel worshipping in fervent 
love 1” 

But to come back to our story. After 
the dull railway journey it was rather 
refreshing to alight on the well-lighted 
platform of the Kyoto Station. Many people 
were shouting for porters, but no akabo* was 
visible, and as I was unwilling to strain my 
not very strong lungs, off I started like a 
full-fledged Yankee with the small suit-case 
of my friend, who was, therefore, under the 
obligation to carry my comparatively 
heavier portmanteau. And it was not 
at all hard for my friend, for “a mighty man 
was he, with large and sinewy hands.” 

As our kurumaya dragged us through 
the unmethodically lighted streets and lanes, 
we were soon alive to the fact that Kyoto 
was a veritable woman’s world. The people 
seemed to be bent on pleasure. Unlike 
Tokio, two-seated kurumayas were much 
en evidence, on which could be seen gaily 
dressed geishas in pairs, or sometimes a gay 
dog with his sweetheart enjoying the cool 
breeze of the evening. After about an 
hour’s ride when our kurumayas pulled up 
before our friend’s house, who, we were told, 
was absent, it was already somewhere near 
lo o'clock. Eaten we had nothing for a 
long time past, so, in right earnest we fell 
to our respective works,—I warming my 
cold hands on the hibacki, and my big 
friend cooking the meal with the servant 
girl. Over and above his strength of 
muscles, it must be said to his honour, my 
friend had the further distinction of being 
a good cook. 

Next morning, when we stood in front 
of our house after a refreshing sleep, the 
atmosphere was already enveloped in the 
soft rays of the morning sun, while away 
yonder rose the green hills wet yet with 
the dew of the dawn. I'he city was so 
different from Tokio that it almost seemed 
a revelation of the Old Japan that was. 

We got into a toy-like tram car which 
rattled and creaked and shook like a third 
class gharry of Calcutta. And yat of all 

• Lit. means Red Cap. The Railway porters all 
wear red caps, and si) are called by this name. 
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places in Japan, Kyoto was the city where 
street cars were first introduced. Perhaps 
in its love for antiquity Kyoto has desisted 
from making any improvements on its 
streetcars! 

The first thing we went to see was the 
Imperial Palace, where the coronation of 
the present Emperor took place in 1868, 
Round the palace were extensive grounds 
much like those round the palace in Tokio, 
whose very barrenness was refreshing. As 
we approached the palace, lightly the 
zephyr touched us, soft as a mother’s caress, 
making us feel as one with nature on that 
exuberant spring morning. ^ ^ 

Inside, things were different. The 
corridors, big waiting-halls, audience 
chambers,—all were empty. Only a few 
decades back, these halls had witnessed 
many a gorgeous pageant; royal ladies, fair 
and soft as visions, with noiseless steps had 
passed on the corridors on which we 
walked ; many a Samurai, the two-sworded 
gentlemen of Ol.H Japan, who cut down 
the heads of laymen at the least provo¬ 
cation, albeit with a fine sense of honour, 
had squatted on the mattress of the waiting 
halls, where grave-like silence reigned 
to-day. 

But for some rich paintings on the screens 
and sliding doors, and the hugeness of the 
structure, one could hardly distinguish this 
palace from an ordinary Japanese dwelling 
house. We were told that the palace had 
been several times burnt down, the fate 
that overtakes almost all Japanese houses. 
Consequently the paintings and the wood 
carvings could not claim much antiquity. 
But they were pretty as they were. There 
were mostly paintings of birds and animals; 
peacocks and storks and tigers were in 
abundance, a few of them only depicted 
old village scenes, the gathering of the har¬ 
vest and so forth. 

But the Nijo castle which was built by 
the Shogun Jeyasu as far back as 1603, 
where the Shoguns lived, is much superior to 
the palace in its rich, paintings, which have 
retained their color through many centuries, 
and wood carvings. We saw, the big halls 
where the Shoguns used to hold court sur¬ 
rounded by warriors and councillors. The 
upper part of the hall where the Boguns 
sat, was a Jittle raised above the lower 
whet* the other pet^e sat. Behind the 
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?eat of the Shogun were the tokondma or 
recess for hanging the picture and keeping 
the flower, and the book-shelf done in rich 
lacquer. On the left hand side was a 
small dark room, separated from the siain 
hall by heavy, sliding lacquered screens, 
where the guards lay in waiting, ready to 
be by the side of their master in a moment 
should an emergency occur. On the 
handles of doors, on pillars, everywhere 
was inscribed the hollyhock, the crest of 
the Shogun, some 6f which we found di,s- 
placed by the Imperial Chrysanthemum. 
The Shoguns who ruled the country, while 
the imbecile emperors lived in efleminate 
luxury from day to day, were as great lovers 
of art as of war, as can be seen from the 
noble art that decorate the Shogun’s castle. 

Of the many temples and shrines that 
Kyoto can boast of, Ginkaiuji or the silver 
temple, and Ktnkakaji or the gold temple 
are two of the most famous. The former 
is not made of silver as one is apt to suppose 
from the name. But why call it the silver 
temple? you ask. Because the man who 
built this temple wished to have it made 
of silver! Funny, isn’t it? why, then I 
might as well call myself a prince simply 
because 1 like to be one ! 

A fat, young boy took us round the temple. 
In doing so, he stopped before every room 
and explained to us the contents of the room, 
their history, etc. in a very lugubrious, mono¬ 
tonous way. Attached to the temple was 
a small Japanese garden, in which every 
bit of stone and every plant seemed to have 


a history I The young fellow who led us 
had evidently got by heart the descriptions 
of the stones and plants and drawled them 
out like a machine. 

Kinkaiuji is a three-storeyed temple. The 
ceiling of the topmost storey is covered with 
thin gold foils. Here too we had a fat boy 
for a guide, who enumerated to us the history 
of the rooms and the pictures. Now, will 
anybody explain to me why it is that priests, 
whether in Japanese shinto shrines, or 
Hindoo temples, or Christian churches, have 
an excess of fat and flesh ? 

Prettier than the temple itself is the pond 
by its side, abounding in gold fish. 

Maruyama park, or Maruyama Koen as 
they call it, is the place where everybody, 
rich or poor, goes for merry-making. What 
Asakusa is to Tokio, Hyde Park to London, 
Coney Island to New York City, Maruyama 
is to Kyoto. In and around the Park are 
innumerable eating houses, beef-houses, 
macaroni-houses, beer-halls, and restaurants, 
where the people indulge in convivialities. 
There are many who go in for the baser sort 
of pleasure, but the more sober-minded enjoy 
themselves by making small purchases, or 
going in for one of the many moving-picture 
shows, and acrobatic or theatrical per¬ 
formances. 

Such is Kyoto, the old capital of Japan, 
famous for its beautiful women, rich in 
natural beauty, gay and easy-going, conser¬ 
vative beyond a doubt, and above all 
attractive and entertaining. 

SuRESH Chandra Banbrji. 


COT TO K 

By S. N. Bose, M, A. S. (Japan). 


I N view of the persistent attempts being 
made to grow cotton in India and the 
growing demand for more cotton in the 
market, fndia seems to have a very bright 
prospect in cotton production. The United 
States of America is at present the leading 
cotton-growing country in the world and 
it has kept its supremacy in this field (or 
a very long time, but the recent appearance 
of the boll weevil in the United Mates and 


the rapid advance it is making in infesting 
new localities, gives India some importance 
in the future development of the cotton¬ 
growing industry. The following quotations 
from the Farmer’s Bulletin No. 189 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
issued in 1904, will give an idea of ’the 
future cotton prospects of that Country:— 
"The work of the Division of Entomology for several 
years has demonstrated that there is not even a remote 
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probability that the boll weevil will o\ or 6e exterminat¬ 
ed.” And further on,it says;—"The steady extension 
of the territory affected by . the weevil from year to 
year, until the northern boundary is far north of the 
centre of the cotton production in the United States, 
has convinced all observers that it will eventually be 
distributed all over the cotton belt. In. ten years it 
has ^adually advanced a distance of about 500 miles 
and It will undoubtedly invade new territory at about 
the same rate. It is not at all likely that legal restrictions 
of any kind would prevent or materially hinder this 
spread.” 

In face of these observations, nothing 
seems to be more discouraging than cotton 
cultivation in the United States. This fact 
offers India a good chance to resume once 
again her ancient position as the greatest 
cotton-producing country in the world. 
The capabilities of this country for growing 
cotton are really very great but unfortunate¬ 
ly they are not properly utilised. In conse¬ 
quence of the recent deputation, to the 
Secretary of State for India, of the Interna¬ 
tional Cotton Federation urging on him 
the desirability of assisting in the utmost 
increase in the production of cotton in 
India and the improvement in its quality. 
Government are soon expected to take an 
adequate interest in this regard and let us 
hope this immediate impetus will go a 
great way in helping the birthplace of the 
cotton industry to regain its position in the 
cotton market of the world. 

Karly History of Cotton. 

India being one of the earliest civilised 
countries and having an ancient literature 
still in existence, it is interesting to trace 
the origin of the plant through it. The 
earliest notice which we find of this substance 
is in that most ancient digest of law, the 
institutes of Manu, written some 1000 years 
before the Christian era. There we can 
find the words “Karpas, Karpasam” for 
cotton and “Karpas asthi” for seeds. In 
Book li of Manu, the estimation accorded 
to Karpas is evident from the language, 
which says, “the sacrificial thread of a 
Brahmin must be made of cotton, so as to 
be put on over his head, in three strings; 
that of a Ksbatria of Sunn (Crotalari juncea 
of Hibiscus cannabis) thread only; that 
of a Vaisya of woolen thread.” 

Another instance from Manu's Book VIII 
shows the minute attention paid by the 
Hindus to the mechanical arts and the 
process of starching 

"Let a weaver who has received ten ‘palas’ of 
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cotton thread, give them back increased of eleven by 
rice water, and the like used in weaving ; he who does 
otherwise shall pay a fine of 12 ‘panas”". 

In Bible, Book of Esther, the word Karpas 
occurs in Chapter II, V. 6. Karpas in 
Hebrew means “green”. It seems to mean 
cotton-cloth, or Calico, formed into curtains. 

Herodotus was acquainted with the wool 
from trees and mentions that the cuirass 
sent by Amasis, King of Egypt, to Sparta, 
was “adorned with gold and with fleeces 
from trees.” 

Arrian, the author of the “Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea," himself a merchant, and 
who probably lived in the 1st and 2nd cen¬ 
tury, is the first who mentions cotton goods 
as articles of commerce. He describes Arab 
traders as bringing such to Aduli, a port 
in the Red Sea coast and that a trade was 
established with Patiala,Arake,and Barygaxa 
(Broach). Goods were brought from Tagora 
across the Ghauts and Masalia (Masalipatan) 
which places are still famous for the manu¬ 
facture of cotton goods. The Muslin of 
Dacca was called by the Greeks “Ganjitiki.” 

Distribution. 

From India cotton appears to have spread 
into China, for it does not seem to have 
been used in the 9th century, as the two 
Arabian travellers, who then visited China, 
observed, that the Chinese dressed not in 
cotton as the Arabians did, but in silk. 
Cotton grows in China but we can not 
exactly determine w’hether it is indigenous 
or introduced from India. There is no doubt 
that cotton spread into Persia from India 
and a little into Arabia and Egypt and from 
thence, probably to Central and Western 
Africa. From Persia, the culture spread to 
Syria and Asia Minor, also into Turkey 
In Europe and from there into other parts 
of the south of Europe; so that we may 
find varieties of the Indian plant in all 
these localities. 

Equally satisfactory evidence can be found 
in respect of the existence of cotton in 
America at its first discovery. But this may 
belong to one or more species, quite differ¬ 
ent from those in India. 

Structure of the fibre of Cotton. 

The filamentous substance which cons¬ 
titutes cotton, in point of structure entirely 
corresponds with the hair found on other 
parts of the plant and is, in fact, a mass of 
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vegetative hairs, of considerable lengths, 
rising from the surface of the seeds, envelop¬ 
ing them and assisting to All up the cavity 
of the seed-vessel. It would be interesting, 
and at the same time helpful, to ascertain the 
natural function of the fibre with respect to 
the seed. But at present nothing more can 
be said about the point than what is 
applicable in general. Hairs are formed 
of cellular tissue, usually of one or more 
filiform elongated cells, joined end to end. 
When composed of one cell it appears 
continuous, but if of more, it is necessarily 
partitioned. Hairs appear to consist of 
only a simple delicate membrane, within 
whicn, especially when young, can be seen a 
regular circulation of fluid, in which are 
suspended a number of fine granules. Some 
of these cells are composed of two mem¬ 
branes; one within the other. 

Distinction of cotton and linen fibres. 

The only trustworthy way of distinguish¬ 
ing these two is microscopic examina¬ 
tion. The great difference in specific gravity 
as well as in the conducting power of linen 
and cotton is sufficient to enable us to 
discriminate between them. But it requires 
large pieces and accurate experiment. 
The microscope will show the fibres of both 
raw and unravelled cotton as flattened 
cylinders, twisted like a corkscrew, whilst 
the fibre of linen and various mummy 
cloths were straight and cylindrical. The 
filament of cotton, when viewed through a 
powerful microscope, appears to be like 
transparent and glassy tubes, flattened and 
twisted round their own axes. A section of 
the filament resembles in some degree, the 
figure of 8, the tube originally cylindrical, 
having collapsed most in the middle, forming 
semitubes on each side, which give to the 
fibre, when viewed in certain lights, the 
appearance of a flat ribbon, with a hem or 
border on each edge. The uniform trans¬ 
parency of the filament is impaired by small 
irregular figures, in all probability wrinkles 
or creases, arising from the desiccation of the 
tube. The corkscrew and twisted form of 
the filament of cotton distinguishes it from 
all other vegetable fibres and is characteris¬ 
tic of the fully ripe and mature boll; the 
fibres of the unripe seed are simple, 
untwisted cylindrical tubes which never 
twista,fterwards if separated from the plant: 
but when . the seed ripens, even before the 


capsule bursts, the cylindrical tubes collapse 
in the middle and assume the form already 
described. This form of character the fibres 
retain ever after and undergo no change 
through the operation of spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, printing and dyeing, etc., till the 
stuff is worn to rags. 

Indian cotton, under the microscope, 
appears less spiry ; a few flattened cylinders, 
with many flimsy ribbons and warty 
excrescences varying in diameter from 
^th to jT^th of an inch; some are nro**' 
to 200^^ inch. In length differing 

from “ th to Jdfh of an inch. 

The Gp.nus Gossypum. 

The genus is distinguished by having a 
double calyx, or in other words, a 
simple calyx supported externally by 3 
leaf-like bracts forming an involucel, a 
three-celled capsule with seeds immersed 
in the wool-like substance, so well-known 
by the name of cotton. 

The species of the genus are either annual 
or perennial, often shrubby, one of them 
is arboreous. The leaves are alternate, 
with long foot-stalks, cordate at the base, 
three to five lobed, sometimes undivided 
at the end of the branches as well as the 
bracts and young branches, covered with 
blackish gland-like spots and hairs; often 
with glands near the base of the nerves on 
the under surface ; stipules 2, lanceolate or 
cordate at the base of the petiole; flower- 
stalk terminal, axillary or opposite to the 
leaves. 

There are 5 petals; anthers are kidney¬ 
shaped ; ovary is sessil, superior, three to 
five celled; the ovules are numerous; the 
capsules are roundish or ovoid, often 
pointed. 

The Species of Gossypum. 

I. —G. Indicum, Lamb. fG. Herbaceum, 
of Linn.) both annual or bi-triennial. 
Varieties:— 

(a) Dacca cottons. 

{b) The Biratty or Bairathy Kapas. 

Mymensing and localities. Staple ex¬ 
tremely fine, silky and strong but short. 

(c) Bhoga—in the hills near Chil- 
mary, east of Dacca, Manbhum^ 
and north of the Brahmaputra. 
Fibre is coarse. 
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3.* -G. Punctatum—^Banks of Senegal. 

3.—G. Obtusifolium, Roxb.—Shrubby, 
very rameous. Native of Ceylon. 

—G. Barbadense—Bourbon cotton. 
(G. Fuscum; Roxb.) 

(а) Sea-island. 

(б) Upland varieties. 

(cl Bourbon cotton. 

6. —G. Peruvianum —perennial, sub-arbe- 
ceous. 

7. —G. Religiosum, Linn. 

8. —G. Vilifolium iG. barbadense.) 

9. —G. Racemosum. 

10.—G. Acuminatum, Roxb. 

On the whole there seems to be only 
four species:— 

1. —G. Indicum lamb. 

2. —G. Arboreum. 

3. —G. Barbadense. 

4. —G. Peruvianum, Roxb. 

Climate. 

The cotton plant requires a warm moist 
climate; it will not luxuriate in hot winds 
alone, nor will it live in a low swampy 
situation. It will bear a great deal of rain 
if the land is high, so that the water will 
run off; it will also bear a considerable 
drought, if in good land and properly culti¬ 
vated and the atmosphere is humid only 
during the night. 

. Principles of culture. 

Cotton, as we can .see, is cultivated in the 
rich alluvial soil of the Mississippi, and in 
the sandy plains of Georgia, in the hilly 
tracts on the background in the islands near 
it; it is also produced in different parts of 
Africa and even the same species are found 
in such widely separated countries as Egypt 
and the coast of Natal. In every part of 
India we find some kind of cotton, both 
near the coast and far in the interior; on 
the tableland of the peninsula and in the 
mountains of the frontier, at elevations of 
4000 and 5000 ft. 

From the fact of such a wide field of 
distribution, the first thing th.it suggests itself 
is whether temparature is of so little conse¬ 
quence as to allow of its production in such 
very different places. But from a minute 
study of the climatic conditions of the 
localities we can see that temperature is 
modified in many of the places by the 
moisture of the atmosphere, either from 


vicinity to the sea, or from the presence of 
water from some other source. Next to this 
is the question of soil. No doubt, die soils 
are very diSerent in the various localities. 
But it has been proved that cotton can be 
grown in widely varying soils, if care be 
taken to modify the culture so as to suit the 
climates. From this we can understand 
that the principles or the reasons why 
changes are made in the details of culture are 
the most important subject of study in regard 
to cotton culture. For practice must differ 
if it is to suit the pecularities of the soils 
and of climates in different localities. 

Cotton being naturally a plant of ^arm 
climates, it suffers more from cold than from 
excessive heat. When heat occurs with 
dryness, plants, being unable to obtain 
materials for growth, necessarily become 
dwarfed. In this case the evaporation will 
be increased without a sufficient supply of 
moisture to recoup the loss. On the contra¬ 
ry, if high temperature co-exists with 
moisture either of the soil or of the atmosphere 
or of both, the phenomenon is quite difterent. 
Then a certain degree of moisture in the 
soil is essential. But again if the soil be 
overloaded with water, the temperature 
will remain low and air will not have access 
to the roots; the quantity absorbed by 
the radicles may be larger than is necessary 
and in consequence the plant becomes more 
succulent than healthy. Leaves will appear 
in abundance, and shoots weak and 
wandlike, and instead of flowering and 
preparing fruit it will be apt to rot off. 

Excessive moisture and richness of the 
soil with a moist state of the atmosphere and 
suitable temperature will produce a rapid 
growth of leaves and other harbeceous parts 
with a diminution of fruits and flowers. 

A damp soil and moist atmosphere with 
cold and frost, either late in spring or in 
autumn, does great injury to cotton. 
The theory is that when a plant is friwen, 
the fluids contained within the cells of tissue 
are congealed, their sides are lacerated, the 
air they contain is expelled and cold an 
admitted; the interior of the tubes which 
convey fluids becomes obstructed by the 
thickening of their sides while the different 
secretions are decomposed and destroyed. 
Henoe a crop of cotton may be completely 
destroyed by early frost in autumn in tb* 

v. s. '■ 
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Excets of li^ht also has great influence 
upon tins growth of plants. So as open 
planting is essential in moist situations, a 
closer approximation and shade may be 
needful in a poorer soil and drier atmo¬ 
sphere, by covering the surface and enabling 
the soil to retain much of the moisture 
which would otherwise evaporate. 

Dr. Write says:— 

“Moisture in modeeation is required to excite ger- 
mination in somewhat greater excess to promote 
assimilation and growth, and dry and warm weather 
properly to mature seeds." 

Generally speaking as cotton is an ap¬ 
pendage of the seed the principles which 
shoifld guide us in its cultivation, are those 
which favours the production of the parts 
of fructification instead of those of vegeta¬ 
tion. Of course, the healthy growth of the 


stem, brattles and leaves is necemtry hr 
the fair production of fruit, yet venation 
should be somewhat checked; because 
during a particular period of growth of a 
plant, the parts of vegetation and those of 
fructification may be considered as antago¬ 
nistic. 

In America the culture of cotton in the 
best localities consists especially in deep 
ploughing in careful selection of seed, in 
sowing in lines on ridges keeping the plants 
wide apart, throwing the earth up about 
the lower parts of their stems, extreme care 
in the destruction of weeds by frequent 
ploughing, and hoeing between the ridges. 
With these, is sometimes combined topping 
or prunning. The cotton as it ripens is at 
once carefully picked, dried and freed of 
its seeds. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE AND THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS 
I. 


N OW about the people of this celestial 
empire. It is not a very easy task 
to determine when China was first 
peopled, but according to Sir William Jones 
it was originally peopled partly from 
India. 

The Chinese are very industrious and 
true to the allotted work. When they are 
given some work to do, the employer does not 
require to keep an eyeon them to see it done, 
but after a specified time he can come and 
Me that it is complete in each detail. Such 
is not the case with the labourers of our 
country. John Chinaman is always sober, 
and sympathetic to his countrymen. They 
hate foreign people but they are not altogether 
inhospitable. They are given to cheating 
in their bargains. When a foreigner goes 
to purchase anything from a Chinese sh^, 
the shop-keeper will never tell the exact 
price as a matter of course, but wilt aleritys 
ask three or four timet more than tbe a^al 
value. It must be understood that l^at 
he has asked lor sboiild be leas by hii|let 
rUt; least and priced as such. Mr. Hayeon, 

f 


an American, has given an account of China. 
According to him, “the Chinese consider 
the rest of the world as seeing only with 
one eye, while they alone are blessed with 
a perfect vision’*. The great industry and 
ingenuity of the Chinese causes them to 
turn almost all raw materials to good 
account. Raw produce finds a good 
market among them, whereas the people 
of our country can not do much out of 
it to serve their purpose. The Chinese 
do not much hanker after service but 
are trades-people in its literal sense. 
fine they are far superior to us in business 
capacity, industry and hard work. The 
Chinese are much more superstitious than 
our countrymen. With the Chinese “the 
heart is the seat of the mind”. “They are 
on the whole,” says Montesquieu, "among 
the most good-humoured people in the 
world and the most peaceable.” They ^ are 
a narinn of conservatives, so to say. 

Parental authority is paramount inGfcil|a. 
Disobedience of any sort towards parentsTs 
punishable like treason and in consequence 
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implicit obedience to the Empej’pr's Edict 
is the rule. What do tfe * youths 
who go astray from filial duty in our 
country say to this ? A man is punished 
with death if he ill-treats his father or 
mother. The Emperor exerts his full 
authority to render the empire filial. “By 
such priiicii’les.” says Sir George Staunton, 
“the Chinese have been distinguished ever 
since their first existence as a nation.” It 
is specially to be remarked that the general 
prosperity and peace of China have been 
much increased by the spread of education 
among the lower classes. Among the 
countless millions of its inhabitants almost 
every man can read and write sufficiently 
for the ordinary purposes of life. 

All real talent is determined by com¬ 
petitive examination. These examina¬ 
tions are open to the poorest of persons. 
The main spring of rank and consideration 
lies in cultivated talents. Age and learning 
are much respected in China but the former 
is secondary in respect to the latter. But 
alas 1 many young men of our country look 
upon the grey-haired people as “old fools.” 
Dr. Morrison, a somewhat fair critic, has 
observed that “Education is made as 
general as possible and the moral instruc¬ 
tion is ranked above physical, and in 
consequence tranquility, industry and con- 
tentrhent prevail amongst the bulk of the 
population.” The Chinese may be called 
bad political economists. The Imperial 
Government instead of allowing the grain 
trade to have its own course, constructs 
its own granaries; so that there are some 
abuses as an inevitable result. In time of 
distress people look to the public granaries 
for help and relief. Notwithstanding the 
absolute power of the Emperor, he always 
tries to show that his conduct is based on 
reason and benevolence. 

Mr. Barrow in remarking on the cheerful 
character and willing industry of the Chinese 
says that 

“This is in fact a most invaluable trait. The superior 
character of the Chinese as colonists, in regard to 
intelligence, industry and general sobriety, must be 
derived from their education, and from the influence 
of something good in their national system. Their 
government vttiy justly regards education as all-power¬ 
ful and some share of it nearly every Chinese obtains 
Their domestic discipline is all on the side of social 
order and universal industry.” 

In spite of extreme poverty and des¬ 


titution in the country, the disiributinn of 

wealth is far more equal faeife than in any 
other country. Among them poverty is no 
reproach. As we have already said, they 
hold two things as most respectable 
above all, vix., the claims of venera blc 
old age, and the position derived from 
personal merit. The Emperor Kaug-hy 
used to honor the former more tlian the 
latter. It is said that a very old man 
of inferior rank of the imperial service, 
was once introduced to the august presence 
of the Emperor and was recei ed cordially 
and forbidden to do any customary homage. 
1 'he Emperor rose from his seat remarking 
“this is owing to his venerable old Ige.” 
It is now the usage of the nation to address 
an old man with “Laon-yay” or “Venerable 
Father.” Truly it is said that ‘docility, 
subordination and peacefulness are excel¬ 
lently maintained amongst the people 
owing to the respect for old age.’ On 
account of this very reason no rupture is 
made in a family from generation to 
generation, and rashness and follies are 
easily restrained. For want of this venera¬ 
tion our youths have gone beyond the 
control of their guardians. The imperturb¬ 
able coolness and gravity of the Chinese 
are worth noticing during conversation. 
They are in the habit of checking their 
violent pa.ssions. This habit they acquire 
from a strict discipline from their earliest 
childhood and so render any crimes of 
violence almost unfrequent among them. 
The joint family system is another thing to 
be noticed, which may be attributed to the 
sacred regard for kindred. They value 
their birthplace above all, even they 
sometimes quit high office and honors and 
retire to their native village to pass the rest 
of their life peacefully there, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the taste of many of our countl^ 
people, who do not like even to go to their 
birthplace or feel ashamed to name it, far 
from trying to improve its condition, lam 
really astonished how long this false delicacy 
will remain with them. The Chinese have 
a popular saying, “If any one attaining 
high honors or wealth, never returns to his 
native place, he is a finely dressed person 
walking in the dark.” 

The community of China is divided info 
(our ranks,®*'*., ist the learned,andhuibandr 
men, 3rd manufacturers and 4th mcrchanta. 



THE PEOPLE OF THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE 


Hereditary rank without merit is of little 
value in China. 

Infanticide of female children, in some 
ciises, exists among them. The punish¬ 
ment for this crime has not even been 
mentioned in their penal code. As a 
general rule the Chinese are peculiarly 
fond of their children. The birth of a son 
is welcomed with much rejoicing as in 
our country. Sometimes a male child 
is purchased by the midwife at the induce¬ 
ment of parents to substitute it for a new¬ 
born girl. A man is able to sell his children 
as slaves, as he has full power over his 
family. On the birth of a child, the family 
nam^or surname is first given and then the 
milk-name. 



Chinese Women with Mutilated Feet. 

Mutilation of women’s feet. 

The Cramping of women’s feet from their 
early childhood is another cruel and shock¬ 
ing practice, prevalent amongst the Chinese. 
This, it is said, was imitated from a Lily- 
foot Queen of the Tang Dynasty in the 
'>th century of the Christian era, who used 
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Chinese Woman hold«ng tobacco pip* in 

HER HAND. 

to dance on a lotus owing to her small feet 
and her fubjects took that as a part of 
physical grace and beauty. It is always the 
custom among the common people of all 
nations to imitate the higher class. 
The helpless state of the women on 
account of mutilation, though extremely 
admired by some Chinese, is condemned 
by others. Their tottering gait as they walk 
upon their heels is really pitiful and can 
be* compared to a branch of a tree waving 
in a gentle breeze, or the gait of a child first 
learning to walk. As to the mutilation 
of the feet, Mr. Francis Davis in “The 
Chinese,” has compared this system with 
the peculiar tastes and practices of other 
races. He says,— 

^'While one race of people crushes the feet of 
Its children, another flattens their heads between 
two boards, and while in Europe we admire the natural 
whiteness of the teeth, the Malays fileoff the enamel and 
dye them black, for the a!%^'.:0i('ieni reason that dog’s 
te«rth are white. A New /«.ri.0Ml i hiel ha<« hi^ dist.ncuvc 
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coat of arms emblazoned on the skin of his face, as well 
as on his limbs, and an Esquimeaux is ndthing if he 
have not bits of stone stuffed through a hole in each 
cheek. Quite as absurd, and still more mischievous, is 
the infatuation which, among some Europeans, attaches 
beauty to that modification of the human figure which 
resembles the wasp, and compresses the waist until 
the ver^ ribs have been distorted, and the functions 
of the vital organs irreparably disordered.” 

This can be noticed that human nature 
is the same all the world over. 

It is fashionable in China to allow the 
nails of the left hand to grow to an immoder¬ 
ate length in both sexes. But this is particu¬ 
larly in vogue with the rich people. It shows 
that they do not labour for their daily bread. 
Not to do anything is a sure sign of res¬ 
pectability, and the idea is to some extent 
the same with that of our country swells 
with a big belly reclining on a high cotton 
bolster and smoking the hooka ora long 
pipe of tobacco being surrounded by vile 
sycophants. 

The Chinese women use red paint and 
powder for beautifying their faces. They 
use also artificial nails of gold and silver. 
This is also considered a part of their 
habiliment for enhancing beauty. The 


women would have been pretty good look¬ 
ing had not the cramping of feet been in 
vogue. Women are always fond of wearing 
gorgeous dresses in every part of the world 
and the Chinese women in conformity 
with the nature of their sisters of the other 
parts of the globe, show this natural 
tendency by wearing splendid dresses of the 
finest embroidered silk that the country 
can produce. I think the happiness 
of women is measured by the amount of 
fine clothes they get and this is the only 
thing that can above all console them. The 
Chinese women have a peculiar liking for 
green and pink colors which are very seldom 
used by men. Music is a principal i^com- 
plishment amongst women. They are instruct¬ 
ed in embroidering as well as painting on 
silk. This of course is confined to the better 
classes. Some of them are well versed in 
letters and can compose excellent verses. 
They reckon it a want of good-breeding to 
show even the hands which are covered 
by long sleeves. To show the feet is 
considered just the same by the European 
ladies. 

Ashutosh Roy. 


CAUSES OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DEVELOPMENT 


"The Journalists are your true kings and clergy." 

—Thomas Carlyle. 

"Honest and independent journalism is the mightiest 
force evolved by modern civilization. With all its 
faults—and what human institution is faultless ?—it is 
indispensable to the life of a free people. • • • It 
is the never-sleeping enemy of bigotry, sectionaIi.sm, 
ignorance and crime. It deserves the freedom which 
our fathers gave it. It has justified itself."—Alton B. 
Parker, former Chief Judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals. 

The American journalism is an intensely 
fascinating study. It cannot be exhausted 
in a few magazine articles. In this number 
I shall, however, attempt to consider a 
few of the deep underlying causes 
which have contributed to the development 
of American journalism, and later on 1 shall 
try to deal with the pressing problems, 
its ethics and its probable future. 

{a) Public Opinion .— I he chief cause of 
modem newspaper development in America 


is the force of public opinion. A demo¬ 
cratic government, like that ol the United 
States, is necessatily based on public 
opinion. Whatever is the will of the 
people is the law of the land. And thi.i 
will find its ready expression through the 
press. When the press is strong, popular 
government is a success, and when the 
press is on the decline, the government is 
weak and decaying. The freedom of the 
newspaper is in equal ratio to the progress 
of representative government. 

Writing in 1855, that distinguished French 
political philosopher, De Tocqueville, 
observed. 

“A newspaper can drop the same thought into z 
thousand tnmds at the same time".* 

A newspaper now carries the same thought 
into a million minds at the same time. 

• "The Republic of the Unhed States." 
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According to the latest stiitistics there were 
in the United States over twenty-three 
thousand daily papers, and in the aggregate 
they issue every day ^fifteen million papers, 
enough to supply one copy to every five 
citizens*. What an exhibition of the 
tremendous energy of public opinion that 
makes the publication of these papers 
possible I Would such a thing be conceivable 
under a despotic government, where there 
is no freedom of the press and no freedom of 
speech? I'akc the press in Turkey, for 
instance. Until very lately there was no 
public opinion and no strong press. By a 
drastic censorship, all newspapers were 
forbidden to chronicle violent deaths that 
might foment discontent and excite rebellion. 
“President Mckinley, the Kmpeiorof Austria 
and the Shah of Persia all died of ‘an 
affectation of the heart.’” The Assassination 
at Lisbon was reported as follows: “It 
pleased the .Almighty to recall to Himself 
the soul of King Carlos of Portugal and his 
elder son.” Now with the overthrow of 
the old regime and the establishment of a 
representative government, the 'Turkish 
press is gaining in numbers and strength. 
The dumb millions, conscious of an irresist¬ 
ible power, have suddenly discovered a 
new voice and it thunders forth its judg¬ 
ment from day to day through an ever- 
increasing popular press. 

(6) News organhaiions .—Another cause 
of newspaper growth in America is the 
ability of the newspapers to collect the news 
from a wide a ea and do it quickly. This the 
papers do through .1 central, well-organized 
news bureau, which has almost become an 
international concern in its scope. It is 
called the Associated Press. Every city in 
the world has its agents and every up-to-date 
paper in America receives its service. The 
Associated Press is a co-operative organiza¬ 
tion. It makes no profit, serving its members 
with news at cost price. The Associated 
Press daily receives and transmits no less 
than 50,000 words or 30 columns of ordinary 
newspaper print. It sends its news over 
its own wire. It maintains on an a^regate 
34,317 miles of leased wire, connecting the 
offices of the newspapers with the central 
bureaus.* 

As an instance of one of the most wonder¬ 
ful news agencies in the world, its method 

• “Bookman"—Vol, XX: 196. 


of operation is worthy of careful study. 
The Associated Press administers its business 
through a hoard of directors selected from 
among its members ; under them there are 
6,000 employees. The Association has 
four main divisions in America: the Eastern 
division with its headquarters at New York, 
the Central at Chicago, the Southern at 
Washington, and the Western at San 
Francisco. These divisions are again 
divided into numerous sub-divisions. But 
they all work together as a part of the 
organic whole. Each member of the 
association is furnished with all the news 
of his own division and the important news 
of all the other divisions. Then this 
member in his turn contributes to the local 
press agent his share of whatever news be 
has collected through his own reporters and 
correspondents without any charge. The 
local agent sends the news to the chief 
distributing centres in his own divisions 
and from there it goes to all the other 
divisions and sub-divistons at other distri¬ 
buting points. 

In large cities the Associated Press has 
its own office with its editors, reporters and 
telegraph operators. This office is connect¬ 
ed with various new'spaper offices by 
pneumatic tubes, through which it shoots 
underground its news on tissue paper right 
up to the telegraph room of each of the 
newspaper building.s. 

The Associated Press in gathering its 
news from foreign countries follows also 
the principle of co-operation. It is in close 
connection with all the important foreign 
news organizations such as Reuter, Harvas, 
Wolfe and several others. They all work 
together through a system on interchange of 
news. The plan for it is this; the news 
gathered by the foreign agencies in Europe, 
Asia and the other parts of the world are 
made accessible to the representatives of 
the Associated Press. These men cable to 
the headquarters of the Assticiated Press 
in New York, whatever news they think 
the American people will be interested in. 
Similarly, the men of the foreign news 
agencies in America look over the American 
news at New York and send home whatever 
they wish. 

'The work of the Associated Pr^ss in 
gathering fresh news from th? four comers 
of the globe would have been next to. 
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impossible had it nol been for the submarine 
cable and telegraph. In 1877 when Pope 
Pius IX died, his death was reported in 
many New York papers in a ten-line article, 
but when his successor died the “foremost 
American paper” printed a whole page of 
telegram direct from Pome®. The telegraph 
and telephone are important adjuncts 
to modern newspapers Realizing the 
value of a large telegraph service Mr. Hearst 
has leased wires cunneciiiig all his papers 
located at such widely scattered points as 
New York, Los Angeles. Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Most newspapers, how¬ 
ever, have ‘uninterrupted connections* with 
the telegraph companies that are close to 
their office. 

(c) Mechanical Progress .—It is never 
enough merely 10 collect the new.*. The 
great problem that confronted the publishers 
in the middle of the last century was how 
to print enough of newspapers to meet the 
demand. During 1831; newspapers were 
printed in America, as they are still done in 
some parts of India, by slow, tedious hand- 
presses, one side at a time. Five hundred 
was regarded as a large circulation. No 
paper could afford to have a circulation 
larger than one thousand; they could not 
print more. As late as i860 a press that 
could print 4,000 papers an hour was regard¬ 
ed a great wonder. Today a New york 
paper issues hall a million copies daily and 
the city of New York produces three million 
papers every twenty-four hours. 

Among the great mechanical inventions 
which have revolutionized the newspaper 
busines are the multiple press, the stereo- 
typing press, and the type-setting machines. 
In 1871 R. Hoe & Co. invented the rotary 
press that printed on both sides 12,000 
copies an hour. In 1889 the New York 
Herald built a sextuple press that could 
print, cut, paste, fold 72,000 papers of 8 
pages each during every hour of its 
operation. In 1900 the Herald machine was 
again surpassed by three octuple presses 
that were installed for the New York 
Journal. “The running speed of this press 
is 96,000 papers an hour, four, six, eight, 
ten, twelve, fourteen or sixteen pages, all 
divided, folded to half-page size, pasted 
and counted.” All up to date newspapers 
are now equipped with some kind of large 

* “Making a Newspaper”—J. L. Given. 


printing machines that can turn out 
thousands of papers every hour. But the 
out-put of a printing machine could hardly 
be so large if it were not for the type-setting 
machine. It furnishes the printing press 
with “composed types in solid lines”. It 
has been estimated by one that a lino-type 
‘can produce as much composed type in an 
hour as was done in a day by the 
compositors.’ 

It must be noted here that the Sunday 
newspapers which issue colored supplements 
need extra equipment. Those, therefore, 
that run these supplements have generally 
a separate five or six Cylinder Color Press 
combined with a full black press. This 
affords them great facilities for printing 
colored pictures with their texts. 

In this connection, while we are consider¬ 
ing some of the causes that have tended to 
the enormous growth of the newspapers we 
must bear in mind the low price of the 
white paper. It is a great element in 
reducing the cost of the newspaper. Fifty 
years ago the newspapers used to pay a 
rupee a pound, now they get huge blank 
paper rolls weighing about half a ton at 
four pice a pound. Had there been no 
cheap paper* the price of the newspapers 
would have increased at least three or four 
times, or else the size would not have 
increased. It is this low price of the white 
paper, among other things, which makes 
it possible for newspaper publishers to sell 
for ten pice a Sunday newspaper that 
weighs about a pound. 

In old days the paper in America was 
made out of rags. And as the supply of 
rags was limited, the price of the paper was 
high. The improvements in paper-making 
were set on foot in i860 by Henry Voetner, 
who invented a method for grinding soft 
woods into paper pulp. Now all the news¬ 
papers in the United States are printed on 
wood-pulp paper. 

(d) Advertisements .—A vast enterprise, 
such as the modern newspaper, involves an 
enormous outlay. The mere subscriptions 
to the newspaper do not pay more than the 
postage and for the white paper; the 
publisher in order to finance a paper success¬ 
fully is compelled to solicit advertising 
patronage. It is estimated that the people 
of the Umted Stales spend more than one 
hundred millions'dollars a year for news- 
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paper and magazine advertising.* The 
advertisers are the patron saints of Ameri¬ 
can art and literature, without their aid 
no newspaper can be run in this country 
except at a dead loss to the publishers. 
As the newspapers depend on the adver¬ 
tisers, so do the advertisers depend on the 
newspapers to get them returns. The first 
thing necessary for a paper to secure a 
large number of advertisements, is to have 
a large circulation. But who reads the 
advertisements? Men or women? “Man,” 
the publisher of a large Boston newspaper 
said the other day, “man is a poor inconse¬ 
quential creature at best. lam printing a 
newspaper for women.’* 1 he newspaper 
must interest women to get advertisements. 
This accounts for column after column of 
reports on society, dress, music, and beauty 
of person; and this accounts for the fact 
that the Los Angeles Times, which prints 
“more advertising than any other paper in 
the world”t gives more space to women 
and her affairs than any other paper on this 
continent. 

The women, however, are not the only 
readers of advertisements. The American 
people in general have a habit of reading 
advertisements. Hundreds of people will 
sooner turn to the “classified advertisements 
than they will to the news index. The 
advertisements themselves are sources of 
news to many. There is scarcely 
anything under the sun that a person 
cannot get through advertising. We see 
in Sunday newspaper advertisements 
about schools, colleges, theatres, situations, 
clairvoyants, opium, whisky, cats, dogs, 

• "^Practical journalism”-—E. I.. Shuman, pp. 202, 

t Mr. H. Craig Dan, editor of the "Newspaper- 
dom,” In a private letter to the writer. 
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T he County of London covers an 
area of 099 square miles and the 
population numbers about 4536451, of 
which about two-thirds are permanent 

* This article is based on the official publications of 
the county council and the account is generally pven m 
thewords of the publications. The object is to draw the 


husbands, false teeth and whatnot. It is 
impossible to resist the temptation to read 
some of these advertisements. Here are a 
few' from “personal” columns: — 

“Boys, write. Havered hair, blue eyes, fair skin, 
well-formed and called very handsome. Have 2,000 
and will inherit. Object, marriage.” 

Another— 

“Hallo, boys! why not write to me ? Everyone was 
meant for some one and may be I was meant for you. 

I am a handsome blonde and desire to correspond for 
matrimony; am a school teacher by trade; Baptist, 
height 5 ft. 6, weight 136, dark hair and blue eyes, 
neat form, good house-keeper and cook.” 

A.nother— 

“Do not pass me by, but write, one and all. Widow, 
Methodist, age 46, height 5 ft. ii, weight 125, auburn 
hair and grey eyes, have good education, neat form, 
neat house-keeper. I am thoroughly domesticated. 

I desire to correspond with some kind and loving 
gentleman for matrimony.” 

Another— 

“Grass-widow, age 50, desires to correspond with 
gentlemen for amusement and matrimony. Am 5 ft. 
7 tall, plump form, blue-grey eyes and dark hair, good 
education. I have 11,200. Do- not object to a worthy 
poor man. See photo above.” 

There are four times as much advertising 
done in the Sunday papers as in the week 
day. Two reason.s, at least, may be given for 
this. First, the people have more time to read 
advertisements on Sunday ; second, because 
they wish to post themselves on market 
prices for the next day, which is known 
in the newspaper office as “Bargain Monday.** 
In many instances the big advertisers, by 
withholding their advertisements from 
Saturday issues for Sunday editions, have 
forced the publishers of the daily papers 
to put out a Sunday paper regularly. 

Urbana, III. Sudhindra Bose. 

U.S, A. 


IN LONDON* 

I. 

residents within the country and the rest 
represent the Boating mass of humanity that 
keep coming in and ^oing out from other 
parts of Great Britain or the woKd. 
The London County Council is the 
attention of those engaged in the work education in 
India including the non-official agencies—L. R. 
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local authority responsible for all grades of 
education within the County of London. 
Practically the whole of the elementary 
education in London is under the Council’s 
control. In the various branches of higher 
education the council is associated with 
several other authorities, such as the Univer¬ 
sity of London, the city companies, the 
governing bodies of endowed secondary 
schools and the governing bodies of poly¬ 
technics and technical institutes. 

The council spends annually five and a 
hall million sterling (round figures), equi¬ 
valent to eight crores and 25 lakhs of Indian 
.silver coin (Rupee) on education, six crores 
and 75 lakhs on elementary and one crore and 
50 lakhs on higher education. Let the reader 
compare this with the total expenditure on 
education from all sources in India* and he 
will notice the appalling difference between 
India and England. According to the statis¬ 
tics of Public Education, published by the 
authority of the English Government, the 
total expenditure on education in England 
and Wales alone (excluding Scotland and 
Ireland), in the year igoS-g, amounted to 
13,484,1 i 7£ sterling i.e. twenty crores 
twenty-two lakhs sixty one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty five Rs. (20,22,61,755, 
Rs.) This does not include about 40 
thousand £ (40,78o£) paid in the shape 
of annuitie.s, allowances, and pensions to 
certificated teachers, i.e., another 6 lakhs of 
Rupees. 

London County Council Education 
Department. 

The administrative staff of the London 
County Council Education Department 
consists of about i.ooo officers, including 
86 inspectors; and there are about 20,000 
teachers engaged in some 3,000 schools 
Or departments of schools of all kinds. 
For purposes of higher education London 
is divided into four divisions, a divisional 
inspector being attached to each. For 

* According to the fifth official quinquennial review 
of the "Progress of Education in India 1902-1907," 
by Mr. H. W. Orange, C. I. E., Vol. I, p, 4, "the 
expenditure on education from public funds in the 
year 1907 was 296 lakhs of rupees, as compared with 
177 lakhs in the year 1902. With additions from 
sources other than public funds the total expenditure 
on education in India amounted to 5S9 lakhs of rupees 
n the year 1^7, as compared with 401 lakhs in the 
year 1902." This is for a population of nearly 300 
millions.—'Ed., M. R. 


other purposes of educational adminis- 
tration London is divided into la districts, 
a district inspector being attached to each. 
With the district inspector is associated a 
divisional correspondent, who is mainly 
concerned with the meetings of school 
managers, and a divisional superintendent, 
who deals with the question of school attend¬ 
ance, and also with the employment of 
children. 

How Attendance is Enforced. 

The attendance of children at school is 
enforced by the aid of personal visits paid 
to the homes of the children by 350 attend¬ 
ance officers. These officers work in»clo.se 
co-operation with the Council’s teachers, 
and obtain from them, week by week, 
slips on which the attendances of each 
child are recorded. Whenever a child’s 
record shows less than the full number of 
attendances (viz. ten) the case is investi¬ 
gated. All doubtful cases are at once 
visited and the visits usually produce the 
desired effect. Difficult cases are, however, 
brought before the local attendance 
committee, and, if necessary, dealt with by 
prosecution before a magistrate, who is 
authorized to impose a fine not exceeding 
15 Rs. The attendance officers, being in 
close touch with the homes of the children, 
are able to obtain valuable information 
with regard to their over employment or 
under-feeding, and to report cases where 
action requires to be taken. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

(a) Schools and Scholars. 

In London there are at present 548 L.C.C. 
schools, with an accomodation for 600,737 
children, and an average attendance 
of 5i3,gi6; and 368 private schools, with 
accommodation for I5g,56i and an average 
attendance of 136,825. In addition there 
are a few elementary schools which are 
not in receipt of Government grants and 
are outside the municipal administration. 
In a city so large as London there are 
naturally vast divergences between the 
special requirements of the different districts, 
and the class and type of school vary 
accordingly. 

The age of compulsory attendance at an 
ordinary elementary school in London is 
from 5 to 14. Children under 5, but over 
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a set of exercises in wood common fO s^l 
centres, drawing and bench; work 
suitably combined. There are a few es^; , 

n*nt*®»‘ ' ■■■ ■ . '1 .7:’.:v7.' i 

Nature study ocoi^es jt- »ema^ 
da the rtdwwl en^icni^ « dith 
tiie-’dl^. lesson. ':,lS*.:'^-.;B!XClasiott... 
but-natiSif'tfejectSf ;and_frot|a|'au®b:'; 

- as .Wtismy aad . epedt^ sn- •'ti»**ej"' 
far aapdssible, pfeetie^k temns, 
’lesS'riliid'itidherepeetd’lni^™*’' ** 

theaisB-’P*'’JlM««»«‘''*H'y'''*^^ 
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subject so regarded, Lbndon are 

necessarily placed at a considerwde dis¬ 
advantage ; but efforts of various kinds 
have been made to minimise this disadvan? 
tage and to encourage the introduction of 
Nature study into the schools. For ins¬ 
tance, head teachers are allowed small 
sums of money for purchasing material to 
illustmte science and object lessons, and 
much of this money is devoted to the culti¬ 
vation of plants in the schools, the main¬ 
tenance of small aquaria, and the keeping 
of pet animals. Again a scheme has been 
organised under which surplus leaves, 
flowers and cuttings and also growing 
plants from the Council's parks are sent in 
boxes to the schools. During the year 1909 
nearly 9,000 boxes, containing about 7J 
million specimens, were despatched to the 
schools. The demand for boxes however, 
is far in excess of the supply at present 
available, and the extension of the scheme 
is under consideration. 

The tendency of the last few years has 
been to diminish the number of examinations 
imposed on the schools, and to give more 
freedom to teachers in framing their cur¬ 
ricula. 

Increasing attention is now being given 
in the schools to physical exercises and 
organised games and also to visits to 
museums and places of educitional interest, 
school journeys and other subjects tending 
to improve the physique or stimulate a 
wider range of interest in the pupils. 

(c) Children’s Welfare. 

The school is the focus of much social 
activity. Play centres, vacation schools 
and happy evenings are provided by 
voluntary agencies and assistance is given 
by the Council to these agencies under 
certain conditions. 

An Association of Voluntary Workers, 
known as the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund Committee, sends into country homes 
annually about 40,000 of the children 
attending the elementary schools of London. 
The holiday extends over a fortnight, and 
usually falls within the period of tbesummer 
holidays granted to the elementary schools. 
Special arrangements are made by the 
Council, however, if so desired, whereby 
this fortnight’s holiday may be taken 
immediately following the school holidays. 
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The parents of the children are expected 
to contribute, if possible, towards the cost 
of the holidi^. 

Medical /tispecitcin Much attention is 
given in the schools to medical inspection. 
’A comprehensive system had already been 
established before the passing of the Educa¬ 
tion (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, 
which imposes such inspection as a statutory 
duty upon local authorities ; the system has 
been further extended since the passing of 
this Act. Whenever the children are found 
to require medical attention, the parents 
are informed of the fact, and the Council 
has entered into arrangements with many 
of the London hospitals for provitling 
medical treatment lor school children who 
are suffering from ailments of the eyes, 
ears, nose and throat and from ringworm. 
The Council is under statutory obligation 
to make a charge to the parents of any 
children for whom medical treatment is 
provided, but this charge may be remitted 
in necessitous cases. The work of medical 
inspection is under the supervision of the 
council’s medical officer (Education), assist¬ 
ed by a staff of 2 full-time doctors, 2 half¬ 
time doctors and 64 quarter-time doctors, 
together with 64 school nurses. The 
arrangements for securing the attendance 
of the children at hospital are made by the 
Education Officer. In connection with 
this work the Council relies upon the 
active co-operation of the Children’s Care 
(School) Committees to influence the 
parents to attend to the ailments ol their 
children. 

Free meats. —Under the Education (Provi¬ 
sion of Meals) Act, 1906, the Council provides 
meals for those who are found to be necessitous. 
Before the passing of this Act a certain 
number of meals were provided for school 
children by voluntary agencii|s. Since the 
Act came into force, however, it has been 
found impossible to provide sufficient 
meals from voluntary sources and the 
Council now spends about £70,000 (Rs. 
10,50,000) o yeor in the provision of meals. 
The maximum number of children fed in 
any one toeek during the session X909-10 has 
been about 55,000. The number is consider¬ 
ably less during the spring, summer and 
autumn. Children who appear to the 
teacher to be necessitous are provided yrith 
meats as a matter of urgency, but careful 
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enquiry is made. into the home circums¬ 
tances of the children before they are 
placed permanently on the list for the 
receipt of free meals. These enquiries are 
conducted by the Children’s Care (School) 
Committees, one of which has been formed 
in connection with each school. These 
care committees are also required to keep 
a general supervision over the welfare of 
the children in the schools to which they 
are attached. 

CMktng and boots The names of those 
children in attendance at the schools who 
are not provided with boots or are insuffi- 
cienjly clothed are included in the list of 
“necessitous” children submitted to the 
Children’s Care School Committees. The 
Committees, if satisfied as to the circums¬ 
tances of the parents, endeavour to 
arrange for the provision of boots or 
clothing, either from articles supplied by 
charitable persons to the schools or 
from funds supplied locally. The Ragged 
School Union supplies boots to the 
Children’s Care School Committees at 
half price. 

Apprenticeship Associations assist the 
children to find skilled employment on 
leaving school, and After-Care Committees 
assist parents in finding careers for defec¬ 
tive children. Juvenile Labour Exchanges 
are also being established to provide means 
lor bringing children into touch with 
employers. 

(d) Supply of Books, Apparatus and 
Stationery. 

The books, apparatus, and stationery re¬ 
quired for use in the schools and institutions 
of the Council are supplied from a central 
store. Requisition lists of suitable books, 
apparatus and materials are issued and 
teachers hav^. a free choice in their selec¬ 
tions from these lists. There are lists of 
science apparatus and material and of 
framed pictures. Every thing is sapp/ted to 
the teachers free. 

(e) Central Schools. 

In addition to the ordinary elementary 
schools which supply the normal type of 
education, the Council has decided to 
organise a certain number of central schools, 
with the viper of providing for those boys 
who are able to stay at school till over 15 
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an education which, while being general, 
will have a commercial or industrial bias. 
It is proposed that there should be abpnt 
60 departments organised on this basis 
and that they should be distributed uni¬ 
formly throughout London, The pupils 
are to be selected from the ordinary schools 
when between the ages of ii and ij and 
they are to be chosen partly on the results 
of the competition for Junior County 
Scholarships and partly on the results of 
interviews with the head teacher and 
managers. A limited number of bursaries 
tenable from the age of 14 to the age of 
about 15^ are to be awarded to those 
pupils who need financial assistance to 
enable them to stay at school beyond 14. 

These schools will replace the higher 
grade and higherplementary schools which 
were established by the late authority. 
They will be distinguished from the 
ordinary elementary schools by the fact 
that the pupils will be selected and wilt go 
through a complete 4 years’ course with a 
special curriculum. They will be distin¬ 
guished from the secondary schools by the 
fact that they will be public elementary 
schools providing free education and that 
the curriculum will be framed with a view 
to the pupils leaving at the age of 15J in 
order to earn their living. 

(f) Open-Air Schools. 

The Council has for the past few years 
conducted a few open-air schools in difier- 
ent districts of London. 7 he cause Of 
Primary education in India would very 
much advance If the Government of India 
were to recognise open air schools in 
India subject to climatic requirements. 
There are many parts of the country 
where it would be extremely healthy to 
give open air education for several hours 
a day right through the year. A large 
amount of money which is now required 
to be invested in buildings would thus 
be free to be used in paying teachers. 

(g) The Teaching Staff. 

The teaching stafi lor ali kinds ol schools 
numbers 20^000. In the elementary schools 
oi London there ate about 16,400 permanent 
certificated teachers, of whom about sJsoo 
are men and about 11,200 women. jOf 
thesf about 13,000 (456^ men and Stfoo 
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*<fr>men) h«vi Been tiBHied. «Ji„ Jhave been 
♦brOugh a ' Couise at a training college. 
There ate some 1,000 teachers in non- 
provided schools who are not certificated. ■ 
The annual salaries are -Ordinary Eie^ 
mentary Schools—head masters, Rs. 2250 to 
6000, head mistresses, Rs. 1875 to 4500, accor¬ 
ding to size of school; assistant masters, 
ftdiy certificated rise from 1500 to 3000, and 
assistant mistresses from 1350 to 2250. 
Central School' Head Masters, Rs. 3000 
rising by increments of Rs. 150 to 6000; 
head mistresses, 3250 Rs., rising by increment 
of 120 to 4500 Rs.; assistants, if required 
to produce special qualifications for teaching 
the subjects in the school course, receive 
Rs. 150 a year above the salary paid in 
ordinary schools, but with the same 
maximum. Teachers ic schools situated 
in difficult neighbourhoods receive a special 
allowance of Rs 120 a year. 

The salaries bill for teachers in elementary 
schools alone amounts to about Its. 
36600000 per annum. In the council's own 
elementary schools there is one assistant 
teachRf for every 3q'8 children. Every 
decimal point by which this average is 
reduced means an increased annual expen¬ 
diture of between Rs. 45000 and 60000. 

(h.) The Schools for Defective 
Chiloren. 

The London County Council makes 
special arrangements for the education of 
iffiicted sub-normal children. 

(1.) Schools for the Blind and Deaf. 

WiBi regard to the blind and deaf there 
is a epecial Act of Parliament which requires 
a achool ■ authority to provide instruction 
up -to the age of t6 and, if necessary, to 
maintain these children in schools or 
inttrtations. The education is free, but a 
charge for tnaintenance is ‘made to the 
pafettts according to their means. 

There are, it is estimated, 3^5 blind and 
643 deaf children of the elementary school 
class in London between the ages of 5 and 
r6. In a few instances the Council sends 
blind and deaf children to schools or institu¬ 
tions not under its own control. The 
COundil provides for the rest of the children 
in its own Schools as follows:—6 day schools 
for the blind, 7 day schools for the deaf, 3 
resideiitial and day blind schbdls,-and 3 


residential and day deaf sehtMls,-having & 
total accomodation of 325 for the blind and 
635 for the deaf. . 

Between the age of 4 and 13 blind or deaf 
children attend mixed day schools where 
the classes for the blind are organised for 15 
pupils and those for the deaf te 10 pupils. 

A few blind or deaf children who live too 
far to attend as day pupilsj or -whose home 
circumstances are undesirable, sue boarded 
out by the Council with foster patents in 
the neighbourhood of the schools. The 
defective deaf, although they are encouraged 
to learn to speak, are also taught by means 
of finger alphabet, writing and simplesigns. 
The eider pupils, those from 13 to 10 are 
taught in schools which are partly day and 
partly residential; the children who can 
conveniently attend from their own homes 
and who have suitable homes, are day 
pupils, while those who come from a 
distance or from unsuitable homes are 
residential pupils. The instruction of the 
elder children, both blind and deaf, includes 
a large amount of manual work. 

The manual and industrial teaching 
provided foi these elder children has a 
strong trade bias, and it is found that many 
of them on leaving school are able to 
obtain employment at the trades which 
they have been taught in the schools. The 
gross annual average cost per head ^ of 
children in the day schools for the blind 
and deaf for 1908-9, including the cost of 
the children boarded out, was Rs.^ 385-14- 
and Rs. 369-2 respectively, while the 
corresponding figures for the residential 
schools were Rs. 876-4 and Rs. 877*3. ' 

(2) Schools for ThB Mentally 
AND Physicauv Defective. 

The Council baa also provided sejwdtc 
instnietion for nieniall^and physically 
defective children. Th^ are under 
instruction about 6500 mentally defective 
children, who are provided for in 85 day 
special schools, and about 2.500 physically 
defective and invalid children accommodat¬ 
ed in 31 day Sjjetial schools. The number 
of ehildreB tanght by each teacher averages 
' abodt 20. - ■'X' , 

Children are adraithsd 40 tbespis^b'^l® 
Oti being medically certified as being not 
imbeCife on the one band nor . inerely dull 
or' bacleward on the Other,, but . beiqg, by 
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reason (^. mental or physical shefect, in¬ 
capable of leceiining proper: h^eht : from 
the insfruetion in the special schools The 
school cumculom U an adaption of that in 
the ordinary elementary schools with a much 
larger proportion of manual work, nearly half 
the time being given to manual occupation. 
An act.class is carried on by a special art 
teacher of the invalid schools and some of 
the pupils have proved very successful at 
this work. 

Separate schools have been provided in 
12 cases for elder mentally defective boys, 
where, in addition to the ordinary subjects 
of instruction handicraft (wood work and 
mental work), shoemaking and tailoring 
are also taught. The Council has a home 
for mentally defective boys which is 
also certified under the Children Act, 
and to this school are sent some 32 of 
the most difficult cases. Three of the 
schools for physically defective children 
are carried on in hospitals for children, 
the Council providing the apparatus 
and teachers. Two separate schools 
have been provided for elder physically 
defective girls, in which, in addition to the 
ordinary subjects, trade needlework is 
taught with a view to providing the 
children with a means of livelihood on 
leaving school. 

The Council deals specially with a few 
mentally defective children who on account 
of moral difficulties are found to be unfit 
for mixed schools, or who require custodial 
care. Twenty-seven such children have So 
far been sent by the Council to the Sand- 
well Hall Institution for the mentally 
defective, near Birmingham, established 
especially for such cases. 

Voluntary Committees and Children’s 
Care Committees, constituted under the 
Education (provision of Meals) Act,' iqo6, 
arrange mia-day meats for children in the 
day schools for B>e physically defective and 
in the schools for the blind, deaf, and 
mentally defective respectively, and in 
connection with the after-care of the 
Children in all the special schools the local 
(nanagers have formed local after-care 
committees under central organisations. 
These Committees assist in finding work 
lor the ^ehildeen when they leave arid in 
Bupervismg them afterwards. 

Public opinion has been mucb exercised 
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regarding the education of mentally defec¬ 
tive children ; and important chan^: may 
&itllow the report of the Royal Commission 
on the care and control of the feeble^ 
minded, which was issued in July, 1908. 

^i) iNOMiriHAi, Schools. 

Industrial scbools are intended for the 
reception of children under 14 years of age 
who by reason of their. surroundings or of 
personal moral weakness are in danger of 
falling into v>me. TBey are distinctly 
preventive, ana not punitive in their ebarac- 
ter. The schools were formerly esmblished 
under an Act passed in 1866, whicb 
described them as being schools “in which 
industrial training is provided and in which 
children are lodged, clothed and fed as well 
as taught.” Children must be committed 
by a magistrate and may be retained until 
they reach the age of r6 years, after 
which time the managers have powers of 
supervision for a further period of two 
years, with power of recall if necessary. 
Children are, however, usually licensed out 
at about the age of 15 years. ^ 

On leaving the schools boys arjf usually 
placed in an occupation or trade for Which 
they have been trained. A large number 
go to Army Bands, and many others to 
skilled trades or farm service. Girls are 
trained in all branches cf domestic work, 
and on leaving are usually placed in good 
situations as servants. Boys and girls are 
also sent out to Canada under the care of 
one of the recognised emigration societies, 
which places them in situations and 
supervises them until they reach the age 
of 18. The after-careers of industrial 
school children are in the great majority 
of cases satisfactory, and in some instances 
these children do exceptionally welt, attain¬ 
ing such positions as .Army Bandinasters, 
officers in the Mercantile Marine, farmets, 
managers of shops, skilled mechanics, etc. 
Out Of 2,096 cases discharged during the 
three years ended 1907, 1,862 are known to 
be doing well in permanent employment. 

Day industrial schools are schools in 
which the children are fed, taught and 
trained, but are not clothed or provided 
with lodging; they attend from 8 a. m. 
to 6 p. m- daily, except Sunday, and during 
this tinte the'routine is similar to that of 
the, residential schools. They cannot be 
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retained at the day industrial schoole after 
14, and when children attain that age no 
difficulty i$ experienced in getting situation 
for them. 

The Council has 8 Institutions of its 
own, 6 residential industrial schools (in¬ 
cluding one in which places are reserved 
for truants) and 2 day industrial schools, 
tt also hfB contracts with about 60 indus¬ 
trial schools throughout the country to 
which it sends children. The total number 


of London cases dealt with since xSyi is 
39,843, and the approximate yearly number 
sent during recent years has been l,20o. 

The parents ate required to contribute 
when possible towards the cost of main¬ 
tenance. 

Of the secondary education, the Univer¬ 
sity education and the technical education, 
imparted by the Council, we shall speak in 
the next'article, 

Lajpat Rai. 


THE NORTHERN TIRTHA: A PILGRIM’S DIARY 


IV. 

Return : 


Accommodation. 


4 days. 


Town, with Dharm- 
salas. 

Dak bungalow and 
Chatties. 


Town: Dak bunga¬ 
low; and Dharm- 
salas. 

Here roads divide; ordinary pilgrim route leads to 
Rani Nuogur, near KatHgodam, via Adh-Badri and 
Mehal Chauri, where the coolies are changed. About 
9 days journey. Alternative route for return, by 
•Sf^iagar, thence leaving for Hardwar or Kotdwara. 
I: Kotiiuvira be chosen, the traveller proceeds from 
KRrna Prayag as follows:— 

Nagr^so lo miles 


Place. 

Distance. 

Badri ' 


Narayan to 
CHatnoH or 
Lall ^ngbao . 
Kuvera 

>32 miles 

Chatty A 
Nanda ^ 

2 miles 

Prayag 

7 miles 

Sounla 

3 miles 

Kama 


Prayag. 

13 miles 


Rudra Prayag lo miles 


Chantikal 

Balt^ra 

Srins^ar 

Pauri 

Adoani 

Kaleth 

Banghat 

Dwarikal 


10 miles 

11 miles 
8 miles 
Smiles 
10 miles 

10 miles 

2 mUes 

7 jiiites 


A Dak bungalow only. 

Towrt; dak bungalow 
and Dharmsalas. 

Dak bungalow. 

CKhappars. 

City. 

Town. 

Dak bungalow 
sm^l village. 

Dak bungalow 
and no water. 

Dak bungalow and 
Dharms^as. 

Dak bungalow and 


and 

only, 


Dafatnundi rhiln 


village, 
c Sun 


and 


Dagoda 


S wiles 


KoTXiwktu 10 miles 


Dak Sungalow 
vtihwe. 

pungalow 
village. 

Railway to Najibabad. 


and 


N an DA Pravag is a place that ought 
to be famous for its beauty and 
order. For a mile or two before 
reaching it» we had noticed the superior 
character of the agriculture, and even 
some careful gardening of fruits and 
vegetables. The peasantry also, suddenly 
grew handsome, not unlike the Kashmiris! 
The town itself is new, rebuilt since the 
Gohonna flood, and its temple stands far 
out acro^ the fields, on the shore of the 
Prayag. But in this short time, a wonder¬ 
ful energy has been at work, on archi¬ 
tectural carvings, and the little place is 
full of gem-like beauties. Its temple is 
dedicated to Nag Vakshaka and as the road 
crosses the river, I noticed two or three old 
Pathan tombs, absolutely the only trace of 
Mohammedanism that we had seen, north 
of Srinagar. 

All this part of the road is embowered 
In pine-forests. But never did we see 
anything more beautiful than Gounla Dak 
Bungalow. In the midst of springs and 
streams and pines, it would have been a 
joy to have lived there for months. Karna 
Prayag, where the return-routes divide, 
we reached by moonlight. It was a wonder¬ 
ful combination of rocks, pines, and bo- 
trees. There is an old temple here, restored 
since the flood, which is a perfect little 
museum of beautiful statues. The people 
call some fragmen ts by the name of Kama, 
which we felt sure, from the gravity and 
nobility, of the faces, must have been 
Buddhas or Bodhifiattvas. 

We passed many interestiag tempts on 
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the road nfexl mornini;.-—ttone so 
imposing as that of Kama,—ind one in 
especial, to Chandika Devi, at the village 
of Punnai. This was two-fold, a square 
rath-like cell, side by side and distinct from 
the more modern and ordinary tapering 
obelisk-shrine with the rectangular chamber 
attached to it in front. The village of this 
part was excellent, and on a height above, 
a magnificent stretch of grazing-land had 
been bought by a merchant, and given in 
perpetuity to the people, who call it their 
Gocharra Sorgama. This, enabling them 
to keep numerous oxen, may account for 
the ^e ploughing. 

Ten miles from Kama Prayag, we reached 
Nagrasoo Dak Bungalow. This was a lonely 
place, and inconvenient in many ways. 
But a bazaar was under construction. Late 
in the afternoon two hungry and belated 
pilgrims arrived, and made their meal ready 
under a tree close by. 

Still another ten miles, and we reached 
Rudro Proyog once more, with its incom¬ 
parable rocks. Henceforth, down to Srinagar, 
where we must change our coolies, the road 
would be familiar. We should meet with 
no surprises. 

In choosing to return by Pauri to 
Kotdwara, from Srinagar, we were in¬ 
fluenced by the fact that the road lies nigh, 
and that there were dak bungalows. Pauri, 
about 8000 ft. high, is the official station, 
instead of Srinagar, and is most pleasantly 
situated, as regards climate. Our luggage 
was carried up to that point by coolies, 
but there we were able to transfer it to 
mules, for those who have permits for the 
dak bungalows, nothing could be more 


pleasant than this road to Kotdwara, and 
we passed small parties of pilgrims 
from time to time, who were using it. 
But it is a long and lonely road, sparsely 
populated, and for those who may not avail 
themselves of the bungalows, there must 
be only scanty accomodation. Kaleth, 
owing to want of water, is utterly unpracti- 
cable for a night’s stay; and Banghat, in 
the valley of the Vyasagunga (or Pindar?) 
is low-lying and malarious, none but boiled 
water should be drunk “ there. Dwarikal 
is on the summit of a mountain pass, and 
Daramundi and Dagoda, though of 
wonderful beauty, are low and warm. 
Kotdwara is the terminus of a narrow 
gauge railway, by which we reach the 
E. I. R. at Najibabad. 

The historic route for the return of the 
pilgrims used to be that from Adh Badri 
and Mehal Chauri to Kathgodam. I'hat 
road has now been absorbed for military 
purposes, and a new pilgrim-route opened, 
which ends at Ram Nuggur, a station from 
which Moradabad is easily reached- This 
new road is splendidly made, but it ^is still 
low and' unassimilated. The chatties are 
small, and few and far between. Water 
is difficult to get. Food is scarce and dear. 
And the accommodation is very insufficient. 
Doubtless each year that passes will tend 
to rectify this state of things. More bunneas 
will settle along it, and its facilities will 
be iniproved. In the mean time, the 
pilgrim's road is one of austerity, ‘and he 
is sustained in the tolls requisite to reach 
his distant home, by the thought of how 
welcome and sweet it will be to rest. 

Nivedita of Rk. V. 


THE AGRARIAN DISCONTENT AND THE PROTESTANT 
MISSIONS IN CHOTANAGPUR 


A ll the time that the various forms of 
administration described in our last 
article were being successively tried 
in the land of the Mundas and Uraons, the 
lagirdars and Thikadars were actively 
engaged in reducing these original “holders 
of villages to holders of the Plough,’* 


Mr. Ricketts, in his Report (para. 47) 
tells us that he was informed by the 
local officers “that the class of indigenous 
village Zamindars is gradually, or rather 
quickly, disappearing in that -character, 
though still existing as discontented ryots 
brooding over their wrongs.” ftut. 





ii for ii,whi^,;^<^iiiictar 90(1,,iju Ur«oii*i 
Uy »t|i>ftne4. i ^4 8 tupefie 4 by th^«lpi)»tan| 
blows h[^tctb 4 ''<o<) their sn^ent iighlS> 
they ■ ^lOt long in gathering nsw, 

8treqgth,„. tp , oSer freih resistance to 
the ,mjgth>ilions of their alien landlords-. 
ThiSi^^h accession of strength was 
impaired by a strong ally which now 
came to them at a Godrsend. This new 
ally was the religion of the Cross. With 
the ^htistiitn.h^asionary came the Christian 
Sch°ohopaster. And with, the dawn of 
education came a vivid realisation of their 
present, |ic|iiti(m. as well a8t>f their lawful 
rights and privileges “With f^ristianity’s 
as Cafitain Ihtvies the then Senior Assistant, 
Ccimmissioner wrote in 1859,— 

"Whli Christianity has naturally cc®* an appracto 
tiim ill their rights as original clearers of the soil srh’eh 
rights , in ®an^ instances tliey have asserted and 
established ;—this, independent of other Causes which 
induce the higher castes of natives to view with 
displeasure the spread of, Chnstidnity, caused great 
alanu amongst the. land.holders and farmers, who 
were not slow to use against these converts every means 
of persecution they could safely venture on, but with 
no other effect than the spread of conversion.*' 

Though conversions of the Mu^j^as and 
Uthons into Christianity, when once com¬ 
menced, wentdh miiltiplving with wonderful 
rapidity,—it took some time before any 
converts could be made. The four pioneer 
Missionaries, Pastors E. Schatz, F. Batsch, 
A. Brandt and H. Janke, who arrived at 
Ranchi in November, 1845, preached and 
prayed, .amongst the Uraons and Mundas 
for about five years before they could bring 
ainy one into the fold of Christ. These 
first German Missionaries were attracted to 
Ranchi by the docility and light-heartedhess 
of a few Kol ceeftes they came across in the 
Streets of Calcutta. The historic spotuia 
which they pitched their first tents ii^ 
Ranchi now forms part of the Lutheran 
Mission grounds and is nmrked by a memo¬ 
rial cross inscribed with the namet of t^ 
four pioneer Missionaries. ‘ 

. Althoo^ Mission Stations Were establish¬ 
ed at Ranchi (1845), at Domba—9 miles 
south-west of Ranchi (184$), at Lohardaga 
—48 miles wfst.of Ranchi (1848) and at 
Qovindapur—^ miles sourii-west of Ranchi 
(^mba havl^ been abandoned in iScoX 
it was not till the 9th of iune, 1^0, tluM 
the tmiy fmir .Uraons .named Kasu, Bandhu, 
Gwha ami Nawin Porin, received baptism. 


s^t 

QosAOftr ife .ivas 

oh the W October, 
^851, that Satjho Muada, awl Choinhar of 
vjfi^e Bandbea and Muqda of 

village B%latry were baptieed by the Rev. 
Mfsi Hehatx. These were the fi«t Munda 
converts to Christianity. It woai cm the 
18th of Novonaber,. 1851, that th« looMa- 
tion-stone of the picturesque Cp^thic 
Building popularly known as the QmmAa 
CHurqh on the Ranchi Chaibassa Road 
was laid. This Church ^ consecrat^ at 
Christines 1855 and called the Christ 
Church is the hrst Christian 3 Chorch built 
in Chotana^un Ry th^ timp the congre¬ 
gation swelled to about eight hundred 
inquirers and over four hundred baptized 
membeta. The Report of April, 1857^ 
shows an enormous increase of converts 
which then amounted to 900 baptised mem¬ 
bers and 2000 inquirers. And this,-in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of the Jagirdars 
and Thikadars. As we learn from a 
Report of the German Evangelical Mission 
of Chotanagpur,— 

The KoJs were a thorn in their (i.r, of the Jazirdars’ 
and Thikadars’) eyes. In 1855, a Hindu Thikadar 
with a large crowd of armed men had made a sudden 
attack upon the Missionary Hertzt^ and beaten him 
so dreadfully that he fell down unconscious and was 
dying. Though the Thakur was fined and threatened 
to be executed .if he would repeat such an act of 
cruelty, on the whole things did not change. The 
Hindu Zamindars and Thikadars had ths crops of 
the Chrittians cut, their cattle taken away, set fire 
to their houses and" properties, and instigt^ed false 
laaf suiU against them, Onoe it occurred theU v in- 
more than thirty villages^ the ChrvUians ivei^ assault¬ 
ed at (me and the same ttme, (^^ressed and abused 
in various ways: conference were held by the 
Zamindars to consult how to stop the gnmdi d 
Christianity, and it was resolved, “out wi^ ’die 
Christians and the Missionaries, out with them.*' 

When therefore the Sepoy Mutiny broke out 4 n 
1857, die Christians had to fear the worst. ^ At first 
it seemed as if Chotanagpur would be spared,' for 
tjw 1^8 of the ^l of the old Mahomedan 
capital D^hi came, all had been quiet in ChotanaCTur, 
But the Sepoy regiment at Haaaribagh began to min 
THutineers, and after four days it was repprteq to 
Ranchi that the town had been plundmd and taunt 
down. All Europeans fled to Calcutta and the 
stonaries had to wave their stations and tlwir congre¬ 
gations to save thek own and tbose of thetr vnves 
andi;hildren, on July 31, that the 

assen^e^ all Clmstiaiis then present at and 

havhtg prayed wiith th^ and ex^ln^ how 
ste8kl,^bm dWM far«in^t and'let tminj^ 
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Rev. Dr. A. Noltrott anj) his Mi nda and L’kaon Pastors. 
fiy the Courtesy of Dr. A. Noltfott. 


(hilclren rclirc lo the villages. It was in the worst 
lime <if (he rainy season, and anybody acquainted 
wiih the trouble ot travellers in the rams can imagine 
what hardships the Missionaries with their laniilies 
liarl lo umrgi» before the)' readied C^aicutia ^August 
17). In the meanwhile Ranchi was piuiulered by the 
Sepoy.s. Above all they sought to desiioy the Ranchi 
( hnreh. (. annons were pul up before the building, but 
of the four cannon balls that were fired on it only one, 
without doing any damage, hit on the tower wall, 
where it is still visible. 1 he interior 01 the church 
was all plundered, benches, chairs, candlesticks 
taken awa^, the beautiful organ valued at Rs. 3000, 
and ail windows daslied to pieces, much damage 
done lo the Christening ftmi and the pulpit, but the 
building itself wa.s not destroyed. '1 he canon shots 
on the church were for the mob the signal to sei/.e 
upon the other mission buildings. All lunvilure, 
''lores, utensils, windows, doors, even the nails out 
of the walls and the fences round the garden were 
taken away and the emptied rooms served first as 
quarters to the soldiers, then as stables for cows and 
oxen. In a .similar way fared the other mission 
station.s. The Christians were persecuted and ill- 
treated. The Christians’ houses and villages to 
which the mutineers could proceed were plundered, 
the inhabitants had to flee and to spend six 
weeks in the jungles, mountains and caves without 
<iny other food than roots and leaves f many of the 
fugitives died or got ill." 

By the close of 1857, the mutiny was 
at an end» and the German missionaries 
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returned to Ranchi. As Sir Wiliam Hunter 
tells us,— 

“During tlie Mutiny the native C hristian community 
w.i.s brukeii up but thcii di'-pcrsion over the district 
seeiii>. to h.i\c given a considerable impulse to C hrist¬ 
ianity, the number of converts largcl)' increased 
after the restoration of order.' * 

Here is the account given in the Mission 
Report : 

The next ten years .after Gossner's dealhf, or alter 
the Mutiny, were a period of rapid progress in 
C lioianagpur. People came in crowds lo gel 
enlisted as inquirers and many who had been 
instructed were desirous of being baptized. rhe 
fifty Christian villages that were counted before 
the Mutiny had grown in November 1858 to ^05, and 
at cnuisimas about 1500 Christians had come to 
Ranchi and more than 150 families manifested by 
breaking the caste their willingness to give up 
heathenism. These were followed by sixty families 
who came on New Year’s Day 1859. And it was 
said that llie whole tribe of the Mundas would turn 
at once and altogether to Christianity. The movement 
against the heathen was so mighty that the aborigines 
feared lest their landlords, the Hindoo Zemindars, 
also should become Christians and that then things 
would be worse than ever, since they never would 
give up the habit of depriving poor people of their 
land." 

• Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVI. P. 434, 

■\ Gossner died on March 30, 1858. 
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Munda and Uraon Christian' womkn ^^AK)N(i lai k at the Lace vSchooi., S. P. Ci, Mission. 


By the Courtesy of the Rev. 

Making the utmost allowance for the 
optimistic zeal of the Missionary writer, 
the Report, we may take it, gives us a 
substantially correct account. For, we 
find some official corroboration of these 
statements. 1 hus, in a letter dated the 
15th March, ib59vaircady referred to), from 
the then Senior Assistant Commissioner of 
Lohardaga to the Commissioner of Chota- 
nagpur, we read : - 

“During the dihlurbancc**, which hjlhnvctl the 
Mutiny ot the Kamgliiir Battalion in August, (he 

Zemindars, itc, taking advani.igo ol the aijsencc ol 
the authorities, oppressed and plundered the wljole 
of the native converts, many of whom preserved their 
lives only by seeking WMih Iheir tamilies, the protection 
of the jungles. On the restoration of order, the 
Zemindars, apparctuly afraid of what they had <Ione, 
ceased to molest them tor a time; and as they received 
assistance from the Keliet Lund to enable them to 
cultivate their lands, they assumed an independence 
which irritated the landholders; and when the lime 
came for cutting the rice-crops for the past year, they 
again came into collision. 

“!n the meantime the number of new converts in 
this and the adjoining f’ergunnahs of Bussea, Bel- 
cuddee, and Doessa, all unbaptixed, had greatly 
increased." 

The German Mission Report from which 


Mr. E. H. Whitley. 

we have already quoted gives the following 
Statistics of the converts: - 
“At the (“nd of iSHo ihrrc were 171'" lj;ipti/i‘l 
converts, to whom were .KltU d in llic lollouiog sevdi 
years on .an average 1225 uvery year, viz., 522. Ho(), 
1296, 2100, 1994, 829, I024.” 

I he Same Report candidly informs us :— 

'_^“lt iiius! be admitled th.it most of the new inquirei-' 
looked to the secular benefit llte ( hristians enjoyed 
rather than to the spiritual side of the new religion. 
‘I^ei U.S give up demon-worship, become (. hnst- 
ians and be instructed, that assisted by the Padiis, 
w'c may bo saved Irorn the unjust oppiession of thi 
Hindus and regain ilie land that wc liavcbcen deprived 
of.’ Such-like thoughts wore almost common .and wcr« 
specially expiessed by itie leaders ol (he people. 
But the more the Christians increased in numbers iht 
more violent grew the hatred of the landlords, for they 
were afraid that the aborigines, getting out of then 
slupidness, would no longer patiently bear whatever 
the Hindus pleased to do to them. So they began U* 
oppress and persecute the (.hri'.tians in V'arious ways, 
i hese, it must be; admitted, did not sulTer the wrong 
in a Christian spirit but showed ihem.selvcs disobedient 
and obstinate again.sl their masters and openly opposet! 
them." 

Contemporary official reports show that 
in these conflicts the aborigines were as 
much to blame as their landlords. In some 
instances, the former attempted to take 
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A Koi. CiiKisiiAN Marriage. 

Hy the i'oiirfi’sv of the Rei\ Mr. WJiiiley. 


forcible possession of lands which they 
claimed as their ancestral property since 
wrested from them b\' the Thikadars. And 
the latter in their turn retaliated by insti¬ 
tuting false cases of dacoity and plunder 
against the aboriginal tenants and subject¬ 
ing them to illegal confinements and duress, 
rewards the end of 1858, the conflict 
assumed a serious aspect, and a detachment 
of native infantry had to be sent from 
Ranchi to Govindapur for the preservation 
of order in Parganas Bussea and Somepur 
largely inhabited by Mundas. 

The origin of the disturbances is thus 
related by the Senior Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner in his letter of the 15th March, from 
which we have given more than one 
quotation:— 

“In the month of October last, Baboo Seebnarain 
Sae, a Zemindar of this Perjjannah, proceeded to the 
village of Jhapra, in which and .several adjoining 
villages a great number of the recent converts reside, 
ostensibly to collect his rent. The Christians assert 
that he seized and oppressed several of therh, demand¬ 
ing dues he was not entitled to ; on which the Christ¬ 
ians of all the .surrounding villages assembled to 
resist these proceedings, and there was an affray, in 
which the zemindar and his people were driven out of 
the village, tlie Christians capturing his horses, &c’., 
and tw’o men brought them to me at Ranchi, lodging 


a complaint against the Zemindar. This was the 
commencement of all the recent disturbances. 1 treat¬ 
ed the cases as or.e of orclinar\' affrax , intending to 
proceed against both parties. Immediately after this 
I inatle over my otticc to Mr. George, Sub-.Assistant 
('ornlni^.sionor, and procetrded to I'.dainow. 

“ I'hai Sub-Assistant Commissioner, who was new to 
tile offite and unacquainted with the people, ow ing to 
the absence of the parties in the case struck it off hi.s 
file. Of this i was not aware till my return the other 
day from Palamow. Kmboklcned apparently b)’ this, 
other Zemindars appear to have aitempied to coerce 
the (Christians, which was successfully resisted by the 
latter and their relatives amongst the Kols, and thus 
disorder prevailed more or les- throughout the Per- 
gannah, and in many instance.s the nominal Christians 
of thi.s and Pergannahs Bussea, Belcuddee, and 
Dooesa, taking advantage of this confusion forcibly 
re-possessed theniscKcs of lands claimed as their 
Bhoonearee, of which they undoubtedly had been out 
t>f possession f(*r periods varying from ten years up to 
one or two gcneraiiuns and extorted refunds of the 
value of property of which they alleged the Thicadars 
and Zemindars plundered them during the disturbances 
or of which fhex’ asserted that merenants and others 
had defrauded them. Many of these claims 1 believe to 
ha\e had some foundation, though others were doubt¬ 
less fictitious. 

"Besides the affray above noticed, the only serious 
one which has occurred in this Pergannan was in 
November last. In this case, Anund Sing. Jagjrdar 
of Bala, assisted by others, amongst them some 
servants of ’I’hakoor Judunath Sea Itlaquadar of 
Police, attempted to coerce his ryots of that village 
many of whom are nominally Christians. They, 
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Anglican Churc h, Ranchi. 

From a photo by Mr. P. Kumar. 

assisted by those of adjacent villages, opposed lorce to 
force ; an affray ensued, and two men were killed on 
the side of the japirdar; three men, one a ser\'ant 
of the Thakoor, and a horse belonpinp to another one 
besides some arms, were captured and taken by the 
Christians to the Sub-Assistant Commissioner at 
Ranchi, topether with the body of one of the men 
slain in the affray, and there lodged their com¬ 
plaints." 

Of another Zemindar who was also a 
Magistrate, the Senior Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner writes:-— 

"Acting on a Perwannah received from the Sub- 
Assistant Commissioner, he assembled his Jagirdars 
with their followers, numbering not less than 200 
people, ostensibly to assist the Police. These with his 
subordinaU Police officers, proceeded to several villages 
apprehended the whole of the Christians and their 
relatives, and carried them off to the Thakoor’s house, 
where some, against whom false accusations of 
dacoity and plunder had been prepared, were thrown 
into stocks, and the houses of many of the Christians 
were plundered by the village of Jhabra. The Clirist- 
ians, seeing the approach of this force, all fled, so the 
party contented themselves with setting fire to the 
house of one of the Christians, containing a quantity 
of grain, &c. I myself visited the spot, and found the 
blackened ruins and burnt grain. 

"In more than one instance the Illaquadar of Police 


has been guilty of detaining prisoners in his own 
custody for a most unwarrantable time. On my 
arrival I found at his hou-'C, which is in fact the 
Thannah, a m.in who had been in confinement for 
one month, and this man, a Christian, is the owner of 
the house at jh.ibra w’hich had been burnt, as noticed 
in the preceding paragraph; probably he would nm 
have been then sent to me, had I not issued a 
peremptory order for all prisoners under trial being 
forwarded without delay. To make matters worse, 
a false entry was made in the calendar, to the effect 
that the man had been apprehended only three days 
before he was sent to me. It is not difficult to guess 
why this pom- man was detained so long; and when 
I came to enquiry into tlie charge against him, [ 
found there is no evidence whatever tending to impli¬ 
cate him. Immediately on my arrival at Govindpur, 
a complaint was made against the Illaquadar of Police, 
that he had allowed a prisoner to be so maltrtflltecl 
while in confinement that he died under it. The fact 
of the case 1 find to be that the unfortunate man did 
die whilst in confinement in the slocks and with 
handcuffs on. 1 caused the bodv to be exhumed 
and found the Inter still on it. The Illaquadar 



Christ Church (German Mission Church), Ranchi; 
constructed by the first Missionaries with their own 
hands. 

The hole towards the top of the tower shows a half- 
embedded cannon-oall still existing which was 
shot by the Sepoy Mutineers in 1857. 

From a photo by Mr, P. Kumar, 
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Non-Christian Kol women. 

From a photo by Mr. P. Kumar. 

reported tlic death to have occurred from natural 
causes, and of course had plenty of witnesses to prove 
il. On the other hand, the companions of the deceas¬ 
ed all declare that he died from ill-usa^e and want of 
food. One thinj*, however, is clear; the deceased 
and his companions were illejfalh detained in itie 
slocks for six days, and if the lHaquadar’s report be 
true, the poor creature was laid up for five days with 
fever and a bad cough, and yet he was left to die 
hand-cuffed and with his feet in the stocks; and it 
would appear that the charge on which he was confin¬ 
ed was a false one. This man was also a Christian.” 

It was not against the Zemindari Police 
alone that the Mundas and Uraons had 
serious grievances. The native judiciary 
of that time, in many instances, betrayed 
an undue partiality to the Hindu landlords. 
Here is an instance that was published 
in November 1856 in a Berlin periodical of 
the name of “Biene”: - 

“The other day a poor tenant lodged a complaint 
against a Bralimin Zemindar in his court, on account 
of cruel treatment and oppression. The Medical Officer 
being called in as a witness, gave us a description 
of the transaction. As soon as the guilty Branmin 
robber came into the court of his judge to be heard, the 
honest judge rose from his seat, and m the most humble 
position, crouching on all fours before the accused 
Brahmin Zemindar, touched and ki.s.scd his feet, saying 
“Thy blessing, my father”, and after having received hi.s 
blessing, he put a chair for the accused close to his own, 


whilst the accuser, the Christian tenant, with his 
witnesses, had to stand far off at a distance, being 
treated as if they were the criminals. The crime in 
this instance was too glaring, the medical man gave 
evidence as to the d.mgerous nature of the wounds 
inflicted, others as to tlie robberv committed, and the 
Brahmin Zemindar was fined five rupees.* * * * 
Our native Christians had frequeiulv to complain 
before tins Native Judge against Brahmin Zemindars, 
but invariably they lost their cases, as was to be expect¬ 
ed, and this happens in the very same court where 
the English Judges sit, but they do not seem able to 
remedy tlie evil.”* 

Another source of irritation to the Mundas 
and Uraons was the system of Begari or 
forced labour which they were made to 
render to their landlords. Of this, the 



A Non-Christian Kol youth. 

From a photo by Mr. P. Kumar. 

Senior Assistant Commissioner in his letter 
of the 15th March, 1859, writes; — 

"If tlie owners of villages would content themselves 
with merely what they are entitled to, there would be 
* The translation of the letter is' from the Calcutta 
Review, Vol. XlIX, p. 131. In a footnote in the 
article in the Calcutta Review (July 1869), several 
instances of oppression are quoted from a journal 
kept by a Missionary in 1856. The possibility of such 
a state of things as is revealed in the quotation above 
is, of course, not to be dreamt of in our days. 
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A Koi, Christian Vili.agk Hockey Team. 
By the Courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Whitlcv. 


no discontent, but the inslances arc r.ir<- in wliich 
they do -SO, and the refusal of tlie Christi.nis to render 
more than lliey arc bound to do, is another eanse of 
their being perseeiitcd by the landholders. In some 
villages I have found that the hhetkevta, given nonii- 
nallv as payment for their labour, has been rcstimed 
by the owner, who still, howexer, <oniinues to exact 
the labour from his rvols. This diflieiiUy there will 
be no trouble in adjusting, though it is qiiii<‘ impossi¬ 
ble effectually to control the proceedings of the land- 
owners, where, as iti the mse h< rc, tluir ryots are 
generally so nuich in their power, that they dare not 
compbiin against them, l>ul as CbrisiianiiN- spieads 
and spread itine\'itably will, these the rNa>ts will be able 
to assert their own rights. And iiuleed comersions 
to Chri.stianiiy, as this official tells us, must in many 
instances, be attributed to moiixcs otiu r titan consci¬ 
entious—in fact, loan expectation of being freed from 
the rapacious aggressions of their landhirds.” 

That such aggres.sions at this period led 
to several serious riots, we have already 
seen. A serious case look place in 1H59 
at a village called Ghagari. 

It is refreshing to turn from these dismal 
accounts of riots and affravs to the philan¬ 
thropic efforts of the first two Christian 
Missions to educate and civilize the abori¬ 
gines of Chotonagpur. We speak of two mis¬ 
sions instead of one, for in the year 1868, 
there occurred a split in the Cierman Mission 
in consequence of a disagreement between 
the senior German M ssionaries at Ranchi 
and the Home Committee at Berlin, regard- 
ing’the constitution and organisation of the 
Mission. The Home Committee sent out 
a band of younger missionaries from 
Geimany; and the then senior missionaries 


Messrs. F. Bat.sch, H. Batsch, H. Bohu, 
and Wilhelm Luther Daud Sing® along 
with a large number of Christian converts 
petitioned Bishop Milman of Calcutta to 
receive them into the Church of England. 
'The Bishop, after due enquiry, granted 
their request and on Sunday, April 
ordained Messers. F. Batsch, H. Batsch, 
H. Bohn, and Wilhelm Luther as Deacons 
in the presence of a congregation of 1,100 
persons of whom about 600 received the 
Holy Communion. At the same time 41 
Indians were baptized and 633 were 
confirmed. I'he four newly ordained 
De^icons were made priests a few years later. 

On the 21st of June, 1869, the l^ev, 
(afterwards 'I'he Right Rev.) J. C. Whitley, 
M. A., arrived at Ranchi from Dellti, 
where he fiad been working for seven years. 



riu- meiuvrial jjillar and cioss marking ihe spot whorv 
(lu.- first missiotK'irics })iichc-d ihcrc tents in 1845. 

(Photo by Mr. Chrisiophi'r Kumar.) 

He came here bv the orders of the Bishop, 
“to comfort and sustain the German 
Clergy,” as the S. P. G. Report for 1869 
tells us. In 1890, Chotanagpur was formed 
into a separate Diocese under the Right 

* Thi.s was an Indian Rajput Mis.sionary. Ori|'in- 
ally of BondelUband district, his father Gatieshi Sing 
sotlled at village; Koiari, 16 miles west of Ranchi. 
When about 11 years old. William Luther Daud Sing 
(then know’n as Maninath Sing) joined the Ranchi 
Kiiglish school attd was baptized three years later in 
1854 by Rev. H. Schatch who treated him as a son 
and brought him up. He was married seven years 
later to an Uraon girl named Mariam. His ministerial 
life was passed mainly in Chaibassa where he was 
loved and respected by all. He died on the day of 
Pentecost in the year 1909. 
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Rev. Mr. W'hitlky and his Hockey I'kam. 
By the coxiYti'sy of the Rev. Mr. W hitUy. 


Rev. J. C. Whitley as its first Bishop. 
From his arrival in 1869 till his sudden 
death in October, 1904, the late Bishop 
Whitley remained the life and soul of 
the S. P. G. Mission in Chotanagpur. He 
learnt the language of the Mundas, compiled 
the first Mundari Grammar written in 
English, and translated portion of the New 
Testament and Prayer Book into the Mundari 
tongue. These works as also the transla¬ 


tions of portions of the 
Gospels and the Apos¬ 
tles by Rev. A. Noltrott 
of the German Mission 
were amongst the ear¬ 
liest books published in 
the Mundari tongue. 
But the first document 
ever written in the 
Muntfari tongue appears 
to have been a Mundari 
Primer written by the 
Rev. Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Noltrott as a first 
step towards the edu¬ 
cation of the Mundas. 
This book was printed 
at Benares about the 
year 1871. 

It is mainly to the 
indefatigable exertions 
and wise guidance of 
the Rev. Dr. Noltrott 
who arrived at Ranchi 
from Germanv in the 
year 1867, that the 
German Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission -to 
give it its full name— 
is the great success 
amongst the aborigines 
of Chotanagpur that it 
is at present. And 
similarly the Anglican 
(S. P. G.) Mission owes 
its success amongst the 
same people in a great 
measure to the untir¬ 
ing zeal and fatherly 
guidance of the late 
Bishop Whitley. By a 
curious coincidence both 
these reverend gentle¬ 
men were born in the 
year 1^37, the year 
which saw the accession to the throne of 
England of our late beloved and revered 
Oueen Victoria. 

We shall now proceed to give a short 
account of the splendid work done by the 
two Missions amongst the Mundas, Uraons 
and Khariasof Chotanagpur. From the very 
beginning of their existence, schools were 
established by the Missions to educate 
boys and girls. The German Mission 
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School at Ranchi, which originally taught 
up to the Primary Standard, was raised 
to the Middle Vernacular Standard in 1884, 
.and to the Matriculation Standard in 
January, 1896. From their commencement 
this School as well as the German Mission 
Girls* School have been entirely boarding 
schools. The substantial and spacious 
building in which the Boys* School is held 
was built forty-three years ago—“a solid 
testimony,” as Mr. J. A. Cunningham, 
Inspector of schools in Chotanagpur 
writes,—“to the wise fore-thought of those 
pioneers in education”. Of this School 
Mr. Cunningham writes:— 

“Since coming to Chotanngpur i have been 
in search of a helpful standard by which I might 
lest the quality of work being done in its schools and 
I think 1 have found such a stand ird-guage this 
morning at the German Evangelical Lutheran High 
School. (In name only would it seem capable of 
profitable pruning). In almost every really essential 
respect I am satisfied that it may serve as an excellent 
‘model’ school towards which others may with 

advantage aspire.All the boys* seemed to be the 

very picture of health and happiness. I'heir choir 
entertained me in a way that I have not been 
entertained for a very long time and which I shall 
not easily forget. Altogether 1 am impressed with 
the school as a master-piece of educational or¬ 
ganisation, and only those who have attempted such 
organisation in India can appreciate in some small 
degree, what that means—in India. In such a 

* Refers to Uraon and Munda boys in the Board¬ 
ing House of the School. 


work as this, the German 
Mission School at Ranchi, 
the civilisation of the Wesi 
really justifies itself in the 
East.” 

Besides the High 
English School with its 
179 pupils, the German 
hiission has within 
Chotanagpur 26 board¬ 
ing schools with 1974 
pupils including 626 
girls. Of these boarding 
schools, four, namely 
those at Lohardaga, 
Govindpur,Koronjo«and 
Kakarma, teach up to 
the Middle Vernacular 
English Standard. Be¬ 
sides these, the Mission 
has twelve Kinder¬ 
garten Schools with 
423 children. Of vil¬ 
lage schools in the Chotanagpur Mis¬ 
sion there are at present 175 with 

3229 pupils including 462 girls. 'I he 

teaching-staff of these village schools are 
all Christian converts of the Mission. For 
preparing teachers for this large number of 
village schools, the Mission maintains at its 
head-quarters in Ranchi, a Normal I raining 
Schoi>l. 'I’o qualify aboriginal students for 
Missionary work, the Mission opened as 
early as 1867 a I heological Seminary at 
Ranchi. In thesryear 1907, a Girls’ Training 
School was opened in which aboriginal girls 
qualify themselves for employment as 
teachers in the girls’schools at the various 
mission stations and eLsewhere. In the 
year 1905 two aboriginal girls were sent by 
the Mission to Kalimpong for learning lace- 
work, and on their return in 1906, the 
German Mission Lace School was opened 
at Ranchi. In this school about thirty 
aboriginal Christian girls are now receiving 
practical instruction in lace-making. 
Besides the large number of village churches, 
the Mission has 36 associations for Young 
Christian Men an., two for Young Christian 
Women, and known respectively asY. C. M.’s 
and Y. C. W.’s. Ever since 1873, the German 
Mission has a stone Lithographic Press of 
its own at Ranchi. In the year 1883, 
however, a Printing Press was established, 
and this is at present the best of its kind in 
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Ranchi. There is also a Book-binding 
establishment attached to the Press. As 
early as the year 1877. a fortnightly journal 
in Hindi, styled the Ghar-Bandhu, was 
started which still continues to supply 
Mission news and general information and 
instruction to the Christian converts of the 
Mi'^sion. Numerous religiousand educational 
books in Mundari, Uraon, and Hindi have 
been published by the Mission since its 
establishment. In the year 1908, 45, 135 
copies of religious books in the Hindi, 
Mundari and Uraon languages were printed 
by the Ranchi German Mission Press, and as 
many as 11,564 copie.sof books bound in the 
Mission Book bindery. Under the auspices 
of the Calcutta Bible and Tract Society, 
Dr. Noltrott brought out several years ago a 
translation of the New Testament, and his 
voluminous translation of the Old Testament 
has just been published by the same Society. 

Amidst all ir.s multifarious activities, the 
German Mission has not neglected the 
sacred work of relieving the sick. The 
German Mission Hospital and Dispensary 
at Ranchi was built about the year 1890. 
Here medicines are distributed gratis to 
Christians as well as non-Christians, At 
fhis hospital alone 4.220 cases were treated 
during the year 1908, and at the German 
Mission Hospital at Lohardaga 1918 cases 
during the same year. The total number 
of men, women and children who received 
medicines during 1908 from the different 
hospitals appertaining to the Chotanagpur 
German Mission amounted to 19,004. An 
Asylum for Lepers was started at Purulia 
in the year 1887 by the Rev. Mr. Wuffmann, 
and, three years later, in the year ^890, 
another Leper Asylum was opened at 
bohardaga in the Ranchi District by the 
Rev. F. Hahn. The former is the biggest 
institution of its kind in India, and main¬ 
tains about 600 lepers as indoor patients. 
Both of these Leper Asylums are mainly 
supported bv the Edinburgh Society for 
Lepers in the East, In September 1907, 
the Rev. E. Muller started Co-operative 
Credit Banks in the Ranchi District for the 
amelioration of the material condition of 
the Christian converts of the Mission, and 
nnder the able supervision of the Rev. P. 
Wagner, a Co-operative Bank has been 
since organised at ?very mission station in 
the Division. 
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Besides the three old Mission stations at 
Ranchi, Lohardaga, and Govindpur, there 
are now Mission stations at Burju (establish¬ 
ed in 1869), at Govindpur (1870), Takarma 
{1873), Chainpur (1892), Khuntitoli (1895), 
Gumla (18951, Kinke! (1899), Tamar '1901), 
Koronjo (1903),—all within the Ranchi 
District. Outside the District, the German 
Mission has stations at Hazaribagh (1853), 
Purulia (1863), Chaibassa (18^) Porahat 
{1867', Chakradhurpur (1S93), Rajgangpur 
(1900) Karimatti (1902), and Jharsaguda 
(1904). Of the European working staff of the 
Mission, there are in the Ranchi District 
alone, 22 ordained missionaries and 3 un¬ 
ordained missionaries, 4 single-women 
missionaries, besides 18 married ladies 
(wives of missionaries) who are ail engaged 
in mission-work of some kind or other. 
Besides these, as many as 797 native con¬ 
verts, mostly Mundas and Uraons, were 
employed in Mission work during the year 
1909. An idea of the results of the educa¬ 
tional efforts of the German Mission may 
be gathered from the follbwing statistics 
for the year 1909. During that year 
Christian converts of the Chotanagpur 
German Mission educated in the mission 
schools were employed as follows :—Native 
Pastors 34, catechists 447, colporteurs and 
Bible women 36, Pandits and Boarding 
School Masters 87, Female Teachers and 
Kindergarten Teachers 24, Doctors and 
Compounders 7, Trained Nurses 2, Govern¬ 
ment Servants 209 (including one Uraon 
Sub-Deputy Collector and one Munda Sub- 
Registrar), Clerks and Sub-overseers in 
Municipal offices 9, Railway employees 37, 
and skilled artisans no. Besides these, 
there were, in the year 1909, fifteen abori¬ 
ginal candidates for the Ministry. The 
total number of baptized converts of the 
Mission was 74,626 at the end of the year 
1909. Of this number, as many as 55,650 
belonged to the Ranchi District, besides a 
large number of Uraon and Munda Chris¬ 
tians working in the Duars and in Assam 
as coolies. It is quite a remarkable fact 
that in a single year ^1909), the contribu¬ 
tions made by the Indian converts of the 
Mission towards mission expenses amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 24,440. 

We now come to the good work done 
and doing by the English Mission of Chota¬ 
nagpur under the auspices of the Society 
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for the Propagation of the Gospels. The 
construction of the fine cathedral known 
as the St. Paul’s Cathedral (popularly 
called the English Church) was taken in 
hand in the year 1869, but it was not 
completed and consecrated till the year 
1873. Th e same vear witnessed the ordina¬ 
tion of three Mundas the first of their race 
- as Deacons. Thev were named Markas 
Hemho, Prabhu Sahav Bodra, and Ama- 
nasius Tuti. At the same time M. Kach- 
chap, the first Uraon Deacon, was also 
ordained. One after another School-houses 
and other Mission buildings were erected in 
the town of Ranchi and in the interior of 
the District, till at the present moment the 
Mission^ has altogether 15 pucca masonry 
churches and loi kachcka chapels within 
the Diocese. The number of clergy now 
amount to 55, of whom 14 are Europeans 
and 21 Indians mostly Mundas and Uraons. 
Of the 21 Indian clergy, 14 are priests and 7 
deacons. It is worthy of note that the Indian 
Ministry are remunerated partly from the 
Native Pastorate Endowment Fund and 
partly from the offerings of the congregations, 
no contribution whatsoever being received 
for the purpose from Mission Funds. During 
the year 1909 alone, a sum of Rs. 4,642 was 
raised by the Indian (mostly aboriginal') 
congregation alone for Church purposes, 
including Rs. 1577 towards the support of 
their clergy. The Pastors are assisted in 
their work bv preachers {pracharaks). At 
the end of the year 190Q, there were 132 
Christian and 26 non-Christian teachers, 
56 Christian mistresses of schools, 108 
Readers^ and 9 Bible women, working in 
this Mission amongst aboriginal Christians 
scattered over t»o less than seven hundred 
villages in the Division. The Anglican 
(S. P. Cl.) Mission Schools of all sorts number 
118 with 4248 pupils, about 2,000 of whom 
are non-Christians, and 979 are girls of 
whom 300 ii c non-Christians.’*^ At the head 
of the Anglican Mission Schools stands the 
St. Paul’s High School at Ranchi with its 
400 pupils including 184 boarders. This 
institution was raised from a Middle Verna¬ 
cular School to the Matriculation Standard 
only two years ago. In the very first vear 
of its affiliation to the Calcutta University, 

^ * The number of pupils in the English Mission 
Schools was 865 in the year 1880, I2f>9 in 1890, and 
2153 in 1900, 


this school sent up for the Universiiy 
Examination six candidates all of whom 
successfully matriculated. As early as 187H, 
a Theological class wasadded to the school, 
with the Rev. Oscar Flex and the Rev. 
Roger Dutt as tutors. The Boys’ Middle 
Vernacular School at Murhu with its 74 
boarders and 58 day-scholars is doing exi el- 
lent work amongst the Mundas. Nor has 
female education been without its tlue 
.share of attention. The English Mission 
Girls’ School at Ranchi, with its 282 pupils 
including 125 boarders, is an excellent insti¬ 
tution and is under the able management 
of an European Eady Missionary. It 
prepares girls, Christian as welt as 
non-Christian, for the upper and lower 
Primary Scholarship Examinations. 'In¬ 
wards the end of the year 1908, a Lace school 
was opened for voting women and g'fls wlu) 
number over twenty at present. A Female- 
Normal Training Class was <»pened in tlie 
year 1909 to prepare female I'eachers for 
girls’ schools. A nice ma.sonry building has 
been recently constructed at Ranchi to 
house the Lace School and the FemaK- 
Normal Training Class. Besides secular 
and relig ous training phy.sical training i- 
imparted to the girls and young women bv 
regular drills and by various games, notalilv 
the “Basket Ball”. It is worthy <»f note 
that there is a girl’s Debating Socli ty ni 
connection with the Female Normal Class 
Besides the Ranchi schools, the lynglisli 
Mission maintains fourteen day schoob 
for girls within the Diocese, the 
majority of them being however within the 
Hazarlbag District. Besides these there an- 
64 mixed schools in which boys as well as 
girls receive education. Of these «>ver 50 
are in the Ranchi District alone. In the 
matter of female education, it may be noteJ. 
the Munda is extremely conservative, 
“What is the use of a girl learning to reaii 
and write,”—Says he, “when she will oni\ 
have to mind her husband’s hearth ?” Aiul 
thus out of some 2500 Christian Munda girl'' 
of the Mission hardlv more than 160 are 
attending the English Mission Schools. 
Within a mile of the Ranchi Railway 
Station, Miss F. E. Whlpham a Zenana 
Mis.sionary of the Anglican Mission, who 
well known to the Ranchi Bengali Commu¬ 
nity for her former excellent educational 
labours in the zenanas, opened a few years 
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a (lay school which has now developed 
\ Into two, one for boys and another for girls. 
These schools are doing excellent work 
among the non-Christian boys and girls of 
the essentially Hindu village of Chutia. As 
in the Ranchi and Chaibassa Boarding 
Schools, the pupils of the village Hoarding 
Schools too have regular daily services in 
Church and live amid healthy Christian 
surroundings. Side by side with intel¬ 
lectual culture and religious training, 
physical development is encouraged by 
regular games of football and hockey* 
More than once the Ranchi English Hov's 
Hocjjev Team won Hockey Challenge Cups 
;it Ranchi as well as at Calcutta. In the 
vear 1895,3 Blind School was started in 
connection with the English Missions by 
Mrs. O’Crinnor. In this school blind men 
are trained in industrial work in cane and 
bamboo, and f>lnid women are taught mat¬ 
making. Reading and writing are also 
taught on the Bradllt* system. A quarterly 
journal called the Chotanagpur Diocesan 
Paper is regularly published in English. 
I'he English Missii^n, like the Cierman 
Mission, has a Ht)spiral and Dispensary 
whose ministrations are extended not only 
to Christians hut to non-Christians as well. 
The English Mission Hospital and Dispen¬ 
sary at Murhu under the Rev. Dr. Kenoedv, 
in the very heart of the Munda country, is 
numerously resorted to not only by the 
mission converts but by non-Christiai^ 
Mundas as well as bv Hindus and Maljome- 
dans all around. In 1909, as many as 
2,960 patients were treated and 99 surgical 
operations made. 

And in this connection we must not omit 
to mention Miss Ingle’s Home for Orphans 
at Ranchi. .Although a Mission Institution, 
it is now .supported mainly, if not .solely, 
by Miss Ingle from her own private funds. 
Last, but not least, is the good work that 
is being done by the Village Co-operative 
Banks opened by the Mission chiefly amongst 
the Uraons. Of the many philanthrophic 
activities of the Christian Missions of 
Chotanagpur, there is none which is more 
highly appreciated by the people than 
these Banks, which, besides their great 
educative value, arc calculated to save an 
unthrifty people from the unrelenting clutches 
of the notoriously usurious Chotanagpur 
Sahu, In the matter of Co-operative Credit 


Banks, the extensive organisation of the 
Chotanagpur Roman Catholic Mission is 
unique in India. We shall describe that 
noble institution in detail in our account of 
that Mission in a subsequent article. 

The English (S.P.G.) Mission Stations in 
Chotanagpur at present number 23, and 
are located at Ranchi, Maranghada, Murhu, 
Ramtoliya, Kander, Biru, Bargari, Phataya- 
loli, Dorma,, Soparom, Jargo, Chaibassa, 
Katbari, PuruHa, Hazaribagh and Chitar- 
pur. I'he number of Chri.slians of the 
Mission rose from 5733 baptized converts 
and 1900 communicants in 1H70, to 11,000 
baptised converts and 4,700 communicants 
in 1880. d he number rose to 12500 baptized 
converts and 6,000 communicants in 1890, 
and to 14,000 baptized converts and 6,564 
communicants in 1900. .At the end of the 
year 1909, the number of baptized converts 
of the Anglican Mission was 18.117 and of 
communicants 83^9. 

The month of January 1892 witnessed the 
arrival in Chotanagpur of another mission 
known as the Dublin University Mission. 
Its centre has l)een from the very beginning 
in the plcture.sque town of Hazaribagh 
and to that District they confined their 
ministrations up till the year 1900. In 190T, 
at the invitation of the late Bishop 
Wfiitlev, the vvork of the Dublin University 
Mission was extended to Ranchi, the 
English ,S. P. G. Mission having placed 
the Dublin missionaries chiefly in charge of 
the medical and educational work of the 
Ranchi centre. About two years ago, 
however, the Dublin Mission found it 
necessary to withdraw their missionaries 
back to Hazaribagh. The Bishop of 
Chotanagpur is the ecclesiastical head of 
the Dublin l^nivcrsity Mission of Hazaribagh 
as of the S. P. Ci. Mission, which has its 
chief centre at F^anchi. The present Bishop 
of Chotanagpur is the Right Rev. Foss 
Westcott, M.A. 

We have now finished our brief account 
of the work of the Protestant Missions of 
the Ranchi District. In Mundari and Uraon 
villages of the Ranchi District, the most 
careless observer can tell the house of a 
Christian convert from that of hi.s non- 
Christian fellow tribesmen by the much 
better cleanliness of the Christian’s house 
and the general neatness and orderliness 
of everything about it. The contrast 
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illustrated by the various pictures given in 
this and previous numbers of this Review, 
of Munda and Uraon Christian men and 
women, aboriginal Christian boys and girls 
on the one hand, and, on the other, of non* 
Christian Mundas and Uraons at their feasts 
and elsewhere, will, we hope, help the 


reader towards an appreciation of the 
brilliant achievements of the Christian 
Missions in their noble work of civilising 
and educating the aborigines of 
Chotanagpur. 

Sarat Chandra Ray. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIAN HISTORY 
{From the Bengali of Ravindra Nath Tagore.) 


T he history of India that we read and 
commit to the memory for our exa¬ 
minations is only the story of a night¬ 
mare that troubled us in India’s dark night. 
Diverse races coming from diverse regions, 
fight and slaughter, strife for the throne 
between father and son, brother and 
brother, one race retiring and another 
lifting up its head we know not whence,- 
Pathans and Mughals, Portuguese, French 
and English,-all these have combined 
to make the dream more and more 
complex. 

But we shall fail to see the true India 
if we look at her through this blood-red 
shifting scene of dreamland. The current 
histories do not tell us where the people of 
India were all this time. Indeed, they 
leave the impression that there was no 
Indian people, and that the only human 
beings in the country were those who 
fought and slew each other. 

No, not even in those dark days was 
this strife and bloodshed the sole event of 
Indian life. The storm may roar its loudest, 
but we cannot admit that on a stormy day 
the tempest is the chief event. Even on 
such a day the course of birth and death, 
joy and sorrow, that moves through each 
home of the village under the dust-veiled 
sky is the chief incident for man, however 
much it may be concealed by the weather. 
But to a foreign traveller this storm is the 
most noticeable affair, everything else is 
hidden from him by the clouds of dust, 
because he is not within our' house but 
outside it. Hence it is that the histories of 
India written by foreigners tell us only of 
this dost, this storm, and not of our home. 
They make the reader imagine that no such 


thing as India existed in those days; only 
the loud-roaring whirlwind of Pathans 
and Mughals was sweeping round and 
round from north to south and west to 
east, lifting up a streamer of dry leaves in 
the sky ! 

But there was a real India in those days, 
just as there w'ere foreign countries. For 
if it were not so, who gave birth to Kabir 
and Nanak, Chaitanya and Tukaram, 
amidst all this tumult ? In those days wc 
had Delhi and Agra no doubt, but we had 
Benares and Navadwip too. History has 
not recorded the stream of life that was 
then coursing through the true India, the 
activity that was surging up, the social 
changes that were establishing themselves. 
But it is with this India, ignored by the 
modern school histories, that we are con¬ 
cerned. Our hearts become homeless when 
we lose the historical thread of that con¬ 
tinuity stretching through long centuries. 
We are not exotics, we are not useless 
weeds in India; through many hundred 
centuries we have twined our roots round 
her vital core. But, alas! such are the 
histories taught in our schools that it is 
this very fact that our children forget. 
They think as if they were nobodies in 
India, and that the fighting immigrants 
were her only people ! 

Whence can we draw our vital spirit if 
we consider our connection with our country 
as so very slight ? In such circumstances 
we feel no hesitation in placing any foreign 
land in the seat of our Home, we cannot 
feel a deadly shame in any disgrace done 
to India. We admit complacently that we 
had nothing before, and that we must 
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Dorrow from foreign lands all our food and 
garment, manners and customs. 

In happier lands, the people can find the 
eternal spirit of their country in its history ; 
from boyhood they come to know their 
country through its history. Our case is 
just the other way. Indian history has 
concealed the true India. The narrative of 
our history from the invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghazni to Lord Curzon^s outbursts of 
Imperialistic pride, is only a variegated 
mist so far as India is concerned. It does 
not help us to realise our true country, it 
only veils our gaze. It throws its false light 
in such a way that the side which truly 
represents our country is darkened to us. 
Amidst that darkness the jewels of dancing 
girls glitter under the candelabra of the 
Nawab’s pleasure-pavillion, the ruddy froth 
mantling the Badshah’s wine cup suggests 
the flashing sleepless red eyes of Intoxication ; 
amidst that darkness our ancient temples 
hide their heads, while the richly curved 
marble domes of the mausoi'='ums of 
favourite Sultanas aspire to kiss the starry 
vault. Amidst that darkness the tramp of 
cavalry, the bellowing of elephants, the 
clash of arms, the white billows of long rows 
of tents, the sheen of cloth of gold, the 
bubble-like stone domes of mosques, the 
mystery and silence of harems guarded by 
eunuchs," all these, with their varied sounds, 
colours and sentiments, create a magic 
world, which we miscall the history of 
India. This history has, as it were, slipped 
the true holy book of India within a volume 
of the marvellous Arabian Nights’ Pales. 
Our boys learn by rote every line of this 
Arabian Nights^ but none opens the sacred 
volume of India’s inner history. 

Later, in the night of cataclysm when 
the Mughal Empire was in its death gasp, 
the vultures assembled from afar in the 
funeral heath, began their mutual squabble, 
deception and intrigue. Can we call that 
the history of India? In the next age we 
have the British administration regularly 
divided into periods of five years each, like 
the squares of a chess-board. Here the 
true India grows even smaller. Nay more, 
the India of this period differs from a chess¬ 
board in this that while the ordinary 
chequers are alternately black and white, on 
this historical chess-board fully fifteen parts 
out of sixteen are coloured white. It is as 


if we were bartering away our food-stuffs 
for good government, good justice, good 
education, in some gigantic Whiteaway 
Laidlaw & Co.’s firm, while all other shops 
were closed. In this huge administrative 
workshop everything from justice to com¬ 
merce may be ‘good’ ; but our India 
occupies only an insignificant corner of 
its clerical department. 

We must, at the outset, discard the false 
notion that history must be cast in the 
same mould in all countries. One who has 
read the life of Rothschild will, on coming 
to the life of Christ, call for His account 
books and office diary, and if these are 
not forthcoming he will turn up his nose 
and say, “A biography forsooth ! of a man 
who was not worth a penny in the world !* 
Similarly, most critics, when they fail to 
get from India’s political archives any 
genealogical tree or despatches of battle, 
despair of being able to construct India’s 
history, and complain, “How could a coun¬ 
try have a history when it had no politics?” 
But we must liken such critics to the man 
who looks out for brinjals in a rice-field 
and when he fails to get them, in disgust 
despises the rice as no grain at all I He is truly 
wise who knows that all fields do not grow 
the same crop, but looks out fora grain in 
its proper soil. 

if we examine Christ’s account books we 
may despise Him, but when we look at 
another side of His life, all documents and 
account hooks sink into nothingness. Simi¬ 
larly, India’s lack of political development 
becomes a negligible matter when she is 
regarded from another and special point of 
view- It is because we have never looked 
at India in her own special aspect, that we 
have from our very boyhood made her small, 
and dwarfed ourselves in consequence. An 
English boy knows that his forefathers 
won many victories, annexed many lands, 
and established a world-wide commerce; 
so, he too longs to win glory in war, trade, 
and empire. We, on the other hand, know 
that our ancestors did not conquer lands 
nor extend their commerce,—and the object 
of the current Indian histories is to teach 
this lesson only ! We are not told what our 
ancestors did and so we have no ideal of 
what we ourselves should do. The neces¬ 
sary consequence of this teaching is that we 
ape other nations. 
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Who is to blame for this state of things? 
The method in which we are taught from 
our childhood dissociates us every day from 
our country, till at last we cherish a feeling 
of repulsion from her. 

At times our educated men ask in a sort 
of utter perplexity. *‘What is it that you 
call our country ? What is its peculiar 
spirit? Wherein lies that spirit? And where- 
in did it lie in the past?” We have no 
ready answer to the question, because the 
matter is so delicate and yet so comprehen¬ 
sive that it cannot be explained by a mere 
appeal to reason. 

The English and the French, in fact every 
nation, fail to express in one word what 
the peculiar spirit of their counirv is, or 
where the true heart of their homeland 
resides. Like the life that animates our 
body, this national spirit is a manifest 
reality and yet inexpressible in terms and 
concepts. From our very childhood it 
enters into our knowledge, our love, our 
imagination, by a hutidred unseen paths, 
in a hundred different forms. Its marvellous 
power moulds us secretly, keeps up the 
continuity between cur past and present;— 
it is the link that ties us together in a 
community and prevent.s us from becoming 
unconnected atoms. How can we express to 
the sceptic inquirer this marvellous, active, 
secret and primeval force, by means of a 
few terms of language? 

We can give a clear answer to the question, 
*What is India's chief mission in the world f' 
and the history of India will bear out that 
answer. We see that throughout the ages 
India’s only endeavour has been to establish 
harmony amidst differences, to incline 
various roads to the same goal, to make us 
realise the One in the midst of the many 
with an undoubting inner conviction ; not 
to do away with outward differences, and 
yet to attain to the deeper oneness that 
underlies all such differences. 

It is quite natural for India to realise this 
inner harmony and to try to spread it to 
the uttermost. This spirit has in all ages 
made her indifferent to political greatne,s6, 
because the root of such greatness is 
discord. Unless we keenly feel foreign 
nations to be at)Solutely alien to us, we 
cannot regard extension of empire as the 
supreme end of our life. The endeavour 
to assert ourselves against others is the basis 


of political progress, while the attempt to 
unite ourselves socially with others, and to 
establish harmony amidst the diverse and 
conflicting interests of our people, is the 
foundation of moral and social advance¬ 
ment. The union that European civilisation 
has sought is based on conflict, while the 
union adopted by India is founded on 
reconciliation. The real element of con¬ 
flict lying hidden in the political union of 
a European nation can, no doubt, keep that 
nation apart from other nations, but it 
cannot create harmony among its own 
members. Therefore, a spirit of separation 
and conflict between man and man,bet\^ecn 
king and subject, the rich and the poor, is 
ever kept alive there. It is not the case in 
Europe that all classes do their respective 
legitimate functions and thus bv their 
collective efforts maintain the social organi¬ 
sation. On the contrary, they are mutually 
antagonistic; every class is always on the 
alert to prevent others from growing 
stronger. In such a society, where the 
members are incessantly jn^^tling one 
another, the social forces cannot be har¬ 
monised. In such a society mere majority 
by count of head comes in time to be 
considered as a higher principle than merit, 
the piled up riches of traders overpowers 
the treasure of householders. Thus the 
social hannonv is destroyed and the State 
is driven to make law after law to hold 
together, somehow or other, all these dis¬ 
cordant elements of society. Such a result 
is inevitable, because if you sow conflict 
you must reap conflict, never mind how 
luxuriant and many-leaved your plant may 
look. 

India has tried to reconcile things that 
are naturally alien to each other. Where 
there is true diversity, each member must be 
assigned its proper place, each must be 
restrained, before harmony among them is 
possible. It is not by a stroke of legislation 
that we can create unity amidst diversity. 
'The only way to establish a connection 
between things that are naturally foreign 
to each other is to assign a separate place 
to each. If two foreign elements are united 
by force, they are sure to be one day parted 
by force and to produce a convulsion in the 
course of parting. India knew this secret 
of the art of harmonising. The French 
Revolution presumptuously tried to wash out 
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all human differences with blood» i.e., by 
force ; but the result has been just the reverse. 
In Europe the conflict between king and 
people, capital and labour, is daily growing 
bitterer. India, too, aimed at drawing 
together all classes by one string, but she 
followed a different method. She set limits 
to and fenced off all the rival conflicting 
forces of society and thus made the social 
organism one and capable of doing its 
complex functions. She prevented these 
forces from constantly trying to go beyond 
their respective spheres and thereby keeping 
alive discord and disorder. Europe has 
directed all her social forces to the path of 
mutual competition, and thus made them 
ever militant, but at the same time she has 
rendered her religion, business and home 
ever-revolving, turbid and wild. Not so India. 
Her aim was to find out the real points of 
union, to effect harmonv, to give to each 
the opportunity of achieving full develop¬ 
ment and self-realisation in an atmosphere 
of peace and repose. 

God has attracred diverse races to India 
from a very remote past. India has had 
opportunities of developing that peculiar 
force with which the Indo-Aryans were 
endowed. She has twer been building, out 
of diverse materials, the foundations (^f that 
civilisation of harmony which is the highest 
type of human civilisation. She has 
expelled none as an alien, noiie as a non- 
Aryan, none as heterogeneous to the body 
social. She has admitted all and assimilat¬ 
ed all. For preserving her individuality 
after the admission of so many elements 
from outside, she had to impose on them her 
own laws, her own system ; she could not 
leave them to prey upon one another like 
wild beast.s, let loose in the arena of a 
Roman amphitheatre. After making each 
of them a separate entity by means of proper 
regulation, she united them by means of 
a root principle. t hese elements came 
from various countries, but the system 
and root principle imposed on them were 
India’s and India's alone. Europe tries 
to secure social safety bv shutting out or 
exterminating aliens, as i.s proved today 
by the policy of America, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. The reason 
of it is that the spirit of a properly regulated 
order is wanting in European society;- it 
has not yet learnt how to assign to its 


different members their proper places, so 
that the limbs of the body social have 
become burdensome outgrowths on it. 
How, then, can such a society harbour 
within itself aliens? A household in which 
the very kinsmen are ready to disturb its 
peace, does not wish to give shelter to 
strangers. Foreign elements can be most 
easily assimilated by a society that has 
order, rules of harmony, and a separate 
sphere and function for each class. I here 
are only two ways of dealing with aliens : 
either you must expel and exterminate them 
and so preserve your own society and 
civilisation ; or you must control them by 
your own laws and thus plant them in a 
world of well-regulated order. Europe, by 
adopting the former policy, is ever in 
conflict with the rest of the universe. India, 
by following the latter course, is gradually 
attempting to make all aliens her own 
people. If we believe in spiritual laws, if 
we accept spirituality as the highest ideal 
of human civilisation, then we must give 
the palm to the Indian method. 

Genius is needed in assimilating alien 
peoples, (ienius alone knows the spell by 
which to enter into the hearts of others and 
to make others fullv one with ourselves. 
India has displayed this genius. She has 
freely spread her influence over the hearts 
of alien races and as freely borrowed 
institutions and beliefs from tliem. What 
foreigners call polytheism had no terror or 
disgust for India. Slie has accepted hideous 
looking deities from the non-.Aryan savage 
tribes, but infused them with lier own 
spirit. Even through such gods she has 
given expression to her spiritual ideas. She 
has rejected nothing, while everything that 
she has accepted she has made her own. 

This establishment of harmony and order 
is manifest not only in our social structure 
but also in our religious system. The 
attempt of the Gita to perfectly reconcile 
Knowledge, Faith and Deed, is peculiarly 
Indian. Ihe word ‘Religion’ as used by 
Europe cannot be translated into any 
Indian longue, because the spirit of India 
opposes any analysis of Dhnrnia into its 
intellectual components. Our Dharma is a 
totality,-the totality of our reasoned 
convictions, our beliefs and our practices, 
this world and the next, all summed 
together. India has not split up her Dharma 
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by setting apart one side of it for practical 
and the other for ornamental purposes. The 
life that pervades our arm or leg, head or 
stomach, is one and not many ; similarly, 
India has not allowed anv resolution of our 
Dharma into ‘the religion of belief’, ‘the 
religion of conduct’, ‘the religion of Sunday’, 
‘the religion of week days’, ‘the religion of 
the Church,’ and ‘the religion of the home’! 
Dharma in India is religion for the whole 
of society, - its roots reach deep under 
ground, hut its top touches the heavens; 
and India has not contemplated the top 
apart from the root, - she has looked on 
religion as embracing the earth and heaven 
alike, overspreading the ivhole life of man, 
like a gigantic Banyan tree. 

Indian history proves this fact that in 


the civilised world India stands forth as the 
example of how the many can be harmo* 
nised into one. To realise the One in the 
universe and also in our own inner nature, 
to set up that One amidst diversity, to dis¬ 
cover it by means of knowledge, to 
establish it by means of action, to per¬ 
ceive it by means of love, and to preach it 
by means of conduct ,—this is the work that 
India has been doing in spite of many 
obstacles and calamities, in ill success and 
good fortune alike. When our historical 
studies will make us realise this eternal 
Spirit of India, then and then only will the 
severance between our past and our present 
cease to be. 

S. D. Varma. 


ALLAHABAD 


T he holy city of Prayag, better known 
by its later name of Allahabad, comes 
into unusual prominence before the 
Indian public during this month and the 
following month on account of the 
numerous public functions of which it will 
be the scene during the next few weeks. 
First amongst these is the opening of the 
great Industrial Exhibition which is being 
widely advertised as the first show of the 
century and which is expected to attract to 
the city of the confluence of two of the 
greatest of the Himalayan streams, many 
distinguished visitors from all parts of the 
civilized world. The varied functio *s in 
connection with the Exhibition would keep 
Allahabad prominently in evidence before 
the Indian public for many weeks to come 
but the one event on which public interest 
will be centred and for which all classes of 
the people are entertaining highly-raised 
expectations is the first aviation meeting of 
the East which is to come off between the 
28th December and the third of January 
and where there will be a display of aero¬ 
planes in actual working order, engaged in 
navigating the subtle element that enve¬ 
lopes the earth on all sides, under the 
guidance of experienced masters of that art. 


The sittings of the Indian National Congress 
under the presidency of that accomplished 
politician and that tried friend of India, Sir 
Willian Wedderburn, on the historic plain 
facing Akbar’s fort are likely to form a great 
attraction to the educated community all 
over India who are not employed in 
government service. The All-India Moslem 
league has decided to have its meetings at 
Allahabad in supercession of its previous 
plans and the Industrial Conference, the 
Social Conference, the All-India Temperance 
Conference ns well as other bodies have fixed ■ 
their annual sittings too in the city of 
Allahabad. It is therefore expected that 
Allahabad would be unusually crowded 
during the latter half of December and the 
first half of January and those who would 
not be able to come to that city for one 
reason or another would watch the proceed¬ 
ings of its many public functions and read the 
accounts of its manv interesting events with 
attention. It would not therefore be out 
of place to place at the disposal of our 
readers an account of Allahabad as it is 
with some reference to its past history and 
traditions along with such information as 
is likely to be useful to the new-comer who 
will now set his foot for the first time on 
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Sir William Wedderburn. 


a site which has been the habitation of man 
ever since the dawn of human civilization. 

rhe citizens of Allahabad are proud to 
belong to no mean city. The site on which 
their city stands has been in the occupa¬ 
tion of a civilized race long before the 
first faint beginnings of authentic history. 
While its contemporaries in the pre-historic 
age are now gone for ever, while Antioch 
and Nineveh, Babylon and Carthage, 
Thebes and Memphis have perished to rise 
no more, the Prayag of the ancient Hindu 
books stands like the Indraprastha of the 
Mahabharat where it did five thousand 
years ago with the additional qualification 
that it is daily increasing in .size, population 
and political importance and daily progres¬ 
sing in intellectual and material prosperity. 

The first mention that wc have of Prayag 
is in the Ramayana where we are told that 
it was here that Bharat followed his wander¬ 
ing brothers Rama and Lakshmana bound 
for the south at the hermitage of Rishi 


Bharadwaja which we are told then over¬ 
looked the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna and unsuccessfully tried to induce 
them to return to Ayodhya. Prayag 
figures largely in the Puranas which books 
give it for the first time its sacred and 
sacerdotal character. 'I'he meeting of the 
sacred waters at Prayag has been described 
by the immortal Kalidas, the greatest poet 
of the East, who sings of that irregular 
dividing line which always divides the 
clear blue stream of the Jumna from the 
turbid and muddy channel of the Ganges, 
in one of his popular dramas which begins 
with a scene in the palace at Prayag, which 
it appears was always the seat of a Hindu 
kingdom. There are no authentic accounts 
of the period when Prayag belonged to the 
kingdom of Panchala which at one time 
included the whole of the tract between 
the Jumna and the Sutlej. The kingdom 
of Kausambi which was founded by the 
branch of the Pandava dynasty is supposed 
to have had its capital in a small village 
of that name in the Allahabad District 
which still exists on the banks of the Jumna 
a few miles higher up from Allahabad. This 
kingdom passed into the hands of the 
Buddhists and the city of Kausambi occu¬ 
pies a prominent place in the accounts of 
their travels given by the Chinese travellers 
Fa Hian and Hiouen Tsang, who visited 
India in the fifth and seventh centuries of 
the Christian era respectively. It is gene¬ 
rally believed that the pillar of Asoka 
which is now to be found within the 
fort at Allahabad was originally erected 
at Kausambi when Prayag and its neigh¬ 
bourhood belonged to the Buddhist king¬ 
dom of Pataliputra and removed from 
there in later times when that city was 
merely a mass of ruins. There is reason to 
believe that Prayag formed a part of the 
kingdom of Kanauj for some centuries and 
the Raja of Mandah who owns extensive 
estates in the southern portion of the 
Allahabad District claims his descent from 
the famous Jaichand of Kanauj who after his 
defeat by Mahomed Ghori is alleged to 
have taken up his residence in the hilly 
regions south of Allahabad. Hiouen Tsang 
describes Prayag as a great city of the idola¬ 
trous, thereby plainly implying that Brahmi- 
nical ascendancy had been regained by the 
time of his visit. Prayag continued to be 
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part of the dominions of the Pathan and 
the Mogul after the Mahomedan conquest 
of India but none of ^he '*ovt.‘r(*igns of Delhi 
paid any particular attention to Prayag 
prior to the days of Akhar the Great. That 
far-famed monarch built his sandstone 
fortress which still arrests the attention of 
the traveller as he makes his entrance to 
the holy city of Prayag by the bridge over 
the Jumna, on the site of the Patalpuri 
temple of old where the undying fig tree 
existed from long before his time and where 
the Saraswati which had lost itself in the 
sands of the Panjab plains near Thaneshar 
still oozed out in driblets from one of the 
masonry walls of a subterranean chamber 
as if ashamed of herself and afraid to come 
before the public. His son Jehangir and 
his grandson Khusru who was born of a 
Rajput princess, resided in Allahabad, the 
name conferred on the city by Akbar for a 
time, and the splendid garden known after 
the name of Khusru enshrine the 
mortal remains of that unlucky prince, his 
mother and his sisters. When Jehangir left 
the classic cities of Hindustan for his great 
northern capital of Lahore and for the valley 
of Cashmere, Allahabad was the seat of a 
Subah and it was the scene of the usual 
amount of intrigues and skirmishes till it 
passed into the hands of the English in the 
beginning of the last century. It was for a 
short time the headquarters of the provin¬ 
cial government in 1833 they were 
removed to Agra in the following year. 
During the Mutiny, Allahabad \vas for a 
short time in the hands of the rebel leader 
Liakat Ali but he fled on the approach of 
the Madras Fusilcers under their veteran 
Commander Colonel Neill who established 
peace and order in the district and exacted 
what is said in official records to be a stern 
revenge. 1 he south-western pans of the 
district were well kept in hand by Babu 
Peary Mohan Banerji, the young Bengali 
Munsif of Manjhanpur who fought the muti¬ 
neers with considerable success at the head 
of a gallant band raised by himself. After 
the Mutiny, Lord Canning visited Allahabad 
in state and held that durbar where on the 
15th November 1858 the Proclamation of 
the great white Queen enthroned in her 
sea-girt isle m the far west was published to 
her Indian subjects. Lord Canning transferred 
the headquarters of the provincial govern¬ 


ment to Allahabad and from that date 
Allahabad has risen beyond the status of 
an ordinary provincial town and has 
acquired that beautiful civil station whicli 
with its broad streets and park-like 
residences stretching for many miles is the 
finest in upper India. 

As might have been expected In the 
case of so ancient a city there are numer¬ 
ous monuments of architecture within the 
boundaries of the modern town as w^ell as 
in all parts of the district. 'The object 
of the greatest interest is the Patalpuri 
temple in the fort which is now situated 
at a lower level than that of the surround¬ 
ing country. In the open plains around 
this temple has been held from time im¬ 
memorial the annua! Magh Mela which is 
a great bathing festival to which pilgrims 
resorted from all parts of India. Kverv 
t\t?e]fth year the Magh Mela assumes an 
unusual importance, and ascetics from all 
over the country and even the distant 
Himalayas resort to this fair. The Iasi 
Kumbha Mela was held in 1906 and the 
next one is not expected till jqiB. Every 
sixth year the fair is larger than usual and is 
known as the Adh or half Kumbha fair. 1 'he 
pilgrim to Allahabad is guided through 
his ceremonies of bathing, seeing and 
paying homage to the presiding deities 
of the place by a peculiar sect of Brahmans 
knov n as Pragw’als who have retained in 
their body the exclusive right of ministering 
to the spiritual wants of the pilgrims and 
whose privileges in this respect were recog¬ 
nized and confirmed by the great Maho¬ 
medan Emperor Akbar. The fort which 
was built by Akbar occasioned considerable 
alterations in the Patalpuri temple and 
the undying fig tree, the Akshaybat, which 
had always appertained to that temple. 
The route to the Akshaybat which has been 
considerably improved by providing sky 
lights and a new stair, lies underground 
and was until the improvements took place 
approached by a single narrow stair-case 
and a dark passage. The trunk of a tree 
is to be found there and it is asserted that 
this trunk sometimes shows signs of vitality 
by the growth of a new leaf. The other 
object of antiquarian interest within the 
Allahabad Fort is the sandstone pillar 
which is commonly believed to have been 
put up there by King Asoka. The height 




The Gateway of Khusru Bafjh with horseshoes nailed 
to the doors by the superstitions. 

inscriptions have been deciphered by several 
learned scholars but no definite conclusions 
as to the age of this pillar have yet been 
arrived at, the most favored theory being 
that it was erected somewhere about 240 
B. C. 


Slatiut of (Juffn Victoria, Alfred P.lfk, Alfahtihad. 

We have already alluded to the 
Khusru Bagh which dates from the reign 
of .Akbar and which is still in a state of 
excelletrt preservation. It consists of a 
garden and a serai and surrounded by a 
high and massive wall of stone. It is 
pierced by gateways in the true Saracenic 
style but the materials employed are brick 
and mortar and such sandstone as is found 
in the hills in the southern portion of the 
district. The gateways are both imposing 
structures being more than sixty feet in 
height. The garden has been laid out with 
that taste which Mogul builders have 
always displayed in the scenic surroundings 
of their numerous buildings and the eye 
is refreshed by the delightful green of the 
lawns, the flower gardens and the vegetation 
around. In the winter and during a part 
of the rainy season when the flowering 
plants and shrubs are in full bloom one 
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Thornhill and Mayne Memorial IU’ildincj. Allaiiahad 


finds a rich blaze of color all around which 
adds to the beauty and solemnity of the 
antique buildings standing in their midst. 
The three square mausoleums are solid 
structures of sandstone and though they 
cannot be compared with the priceless 
gems to be found at Agra and Delhi, they 
are objects of interest as models of Saracenic 
architecture of the best period. I he tomb 
to the east is that of Sultan Khusru, that 
to the middle enshrined the relics of his 
mother, a Hindu Princess, and that to the 
west, of the other children of the family. 
One finds Persian couplets and texts of the 
Koran engraved and there are also paintings 
of flowers and shrubs. The engine-house 
and the filtering tanks of the municipal 
water-works are within this garden and it 
was here that Lord Lansdowne opened the 
system of water-works which has conferred 
such inestimable boons on the city by the 
supply of pure drinking water. 

Allahabad being the winter headquarters 
of the Provincial Government has been 
adorned during the last half a century with 
many beautiful and costly buildings both 
public and private which are wellworth a 
visit. The chief ornament of the Civil 


Station is the Alfred Park which extends 
over nearly 13;^ acres. In its centre is a 
beautiful bandstand, the gift <d a Ficngaii 
resident of Allahabad of ihe last generation, 
Pabu Nilcomul Mitter. It commemorates 
the visit of Prince Alfred, Duke of Ldii.burgli, 
to Allahabad in 1870 and is named after 
him. It was completed in 1878 and is now 
one of the most delightful places for com¬ 
munion with nature in upper India. Here 
fashionable Allahabad congregates on those 
evenings when the rcgimcnial bands dis¬ 
course music. Around it there is always a 
a large show of vehicles of all descriptions 
including motor-cars. Within the Alfred 
Park are situated the Thornhill and Mayne 
memorial and the statue of Queen Victoria. 
The Queen’s statue is to the east of the 
bandstand and was opened by Sir James 
Latouche on the 24th March, 1906. The 
canopy over the statue is made of Italian 
limestone and the whole cost came up to 
nearly a lakh and a half. On the north 
of the bandstand is the Thornhill and 
Mayne memorial which was completed 
in 1878. It is a very tasteful building of 
stone and its shapely pillars of granite and 
sandstone of various descriptions add 
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Mayo Hall, Allahabad. 


considerable beauty to the building itself. 
Phis building contains a small museum 
and a public library which is maintained 
by an annual grant from the Magh Mela 
Fund. Po the east of the park is the 
Government House which has extensive 
grounds of its own and which is a modern 
building. Residences have now been built 
for the principal Secretaries to the Govern¬ 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Government House. 

The Muir Central College which is the 
chief educational institution of this city 
lies on the Phornhill Road to the north 
of the Alfred Park. It has for its local 
habitation a sandstone building whose 
foundation stone was laid by Lord North¬ 
brook in 1874. It is named after Sir 
William Muir a Scholar of European 
reputation who was the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor of the North Western Provinces in the 
early seventies of the last century. It is in 
the form of a quadrangle of which three 
sides only are occupied by buildings, on 
the south is a large hall which is used for 
all functions of the Allahabad University 
and the whole building is surmounted by a 
lofty tower, while there is a big dome with 


attempt at ornamentation over the southern 
Hall. The buildings were completed 
towards the close of 1885 and were formally 
opened by Lord Dufferin in .April 1886. 
There have been extensive additions in 
later \qhts during the administrations of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell and Sir James 
Latouche for class-rooms and laboratories 
in various branches of science and the 
Muir Central College is now thoroughly 
equipped for imparting knowledge in 
Physics and Chemistry up to the highest 
Standard. 

The Muir Central College has attached 
to it hostels of its own but the energy and 
enterprise of the various Indian communities 
and of a Missionary body has provided it 
with magnificent and commodious hostels 
which can fairly compete with the best 
specimens of that class existing anywhere 
in India. The first in point of time was the 
Mahomedan Hostel established in 1892. 
It was followed by the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Hostel and the MacDonnell Hindu 
Boarding House both of which accomodate 
a large number of students under careful 
supervision. 

The Mayo Hall which is also situated 
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All-Saints Cathedral, Allaiiarad. 


on the Thornhill Road further west was 
completed in 1B79. It contains a spacious 
hall witli several committee-rooms and is 
surmounted hv a lofty tower. It is used for 
all public functions, for balls and 
entcrtainmenis and it contains a hne bust 
of the Earl of Mayo whose viceroyalry was 
so unexpectedly brought to an abrupt end 
and whom it commemorates. 

At the junction of the Thornhill 
and the Queen’s Roads are four massive 
blocks of buildings which accomodate 
the offices at the headquarters of the 
provincial government. One of these 
blocks is used for the High Court which 
has now outgrown the accomodation 
provided for it and for which a new and 
up*to-date building is a crying necessity. 
Another is used for the Secretariat offices, 
the third for the office of the Accountant- 
general and the fourth for the Board of 
Revenue and the office of the Examiner 
of Public Works Accounts which has under 
the recent scheme been amalgamated with 
the Accounts Department. 

Allahabad is* rich in cathedrals and 
churches. The All-Saints Cathedral, the 
chief place of worship for the protestants, 


is an imposing structure, while the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral with its attendant 
establishments occupy a large space of 
land between the Edmonstone and 
the 'rhornhill Roads. The Holy 'I'rinity 
Church in the old Civil Station dates from 
1826. The civil and criminal courts are 
situated on the Cutchery Road. Among 
recent additions are the Wanamaker Girls’ 
School and the F^rinceton Hall of the 
Allahabad Christian College. The former 
owes its existence to the gift of an American 
millionaire and the latter forms a welcome 
feature of an institution that has been doing 
a good deal of useful education work 
under capable guidance. The Kayasth 
I^atshala which is a second-grade college 
evidences the philanthropic benefactions 
of a member of the Kayasth community, 
Munshi Kali Prasad, a vakil of Lucknow, 
who left his whole fortune amounting to 
nearly five lakhs of rupees to the cause of 
education. The new Civil Hospital which 
is situated on the Stanley Road is an up-to- 
date building and is thoroughly equipped 
with all' modern requirements. Allahabad 
maintains its communications with the 
outer world by two magnificent girder 
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JlMNA liwiDGK, AlLAUAHAO. 


bridges, one over the (langes at Phaphainau 
and the other over tlie Jutnna near Murhiganj. 
Both these bridges are now free of tolls and 
a third bridge spanning the Changes at 
Jhusi is under construction by the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway and is expected 
to be completed by the end of the next 
year. 

d he moderrt citv of Allahabail is a city 
of magnificent distances. I'he old native 
city has been vastly expanding ever since 
Allahabad attained its status as tlie metro¬ 
polis of the province of Agra and the civil 
station that has grown up is a large and 
prosperous residential and business quarter. 
The old civil station was where the 
Chatham lines now are. With the advent 
of the High Court and the various public 
offices the new civil station was laid out 
under the superintendence of Mr. rhornhdl 
the then Commissioner. The streets were 
mapped out first and the building sites were 
allotted on a hundred years’ lease with the 
reservation of an annual rent. Phe .streets 
were named after the prominent officials 
of that generation which .succeeded the 
suppression of the mutiny and they are well 
laid out and most of them beautifully shaded. 
At right angles to the main roads were 
other roads while the Cawnpur road ran 
diagonally through the heart of the civil 
station which is called Cannington after 


the name of the then Viceroy. 'Plie Katra 
and Colonclgunj quarters to the north of the 
.Mfred Park, and the Rydgunj and Daragunj 
quarters abutting on the Jumna and the 
Ganges respectively,are integral parts of the 
city of Allahabad separated from the main 
city by waving corn-fields extending over 
nearly three miles. A part of the interven- 
ing green has now been appropriated as 
building sites f(»r the extension of the civil 
station which can now hardly afford 
accomodation to the increasingly large 
numbers who have adapted themselves to 
living in bungalows built in the Anglo- 
Indian fasiiion peculiar to upper India. 
These sites have been allowed to Indian 
gentlenien who are bona fide residents of 
Allahabad on a ninety years’ lease 
reserving an annual rent which the Secre¬ 
tary of Stale would have the option of en¬ 
hancing at the end of each thirty years. 
Some of the bungalows are now in the process 
of construction and when these residences 
will have been built the beauty of the civil 
station as well as its accomodation would 
be considerably improved. The thatched 
bungalows with mud walls which were 
the order of the day in a former generation 
all over upper India are now giving place 
to substantial structures of brick and stone 
with iron girders supporting the roofs in 
place of wooden logs and country bamboos. 
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The portions of the city situated south of 
the E. 1 . R. Railway line is also undergoing 
improvements by having a broad street 
driven through the very heart of it by the 
construction of pucca drains and other 
measures of a sanitary character. Allahabad 
has got an up-to-date hospital with accom¬ 
modation for female patients in the wards 
constructed through the agency of Lady 
Dufferin’s fund. There is one bathing 
ghat of substantial structure of any note 
and that is the Baruah ghat on the Jumna 
which is the gift to the city of Lala Ram- 
charan Das Rai Bahadur, one of its foremost 
citizens. 

The United Provinces has always been 
singularly fortunate in the large number of 
capable officials who belonged to its cadre 
ever since the introduction of the compete- 
tive examination in the civil service. Some 
of its Lieutenant-Governors such as Sir Wil¬ 
liam Muir and Sir Alfred Lyall have been 
accomplished men of letters while others 
have made their mark as efficient adminis¬ 
trators. The most prominent member of 
the Indian Civil Service of that generation 
which is now about to pass away, Lord 
Macdonnell, ended his Indian career at 
AlKhabad where one of his last acts was to 
preside over the meetings of the Council 
which passed the N. W. P. Tenany Act and 
Revenue Act. The present Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir John Hewett, has evinced 
considerable interest in the material 
prosperity of the people and in introduc¬ 
ing improvements in industries, in 
agriculture and those sanitary measures 
which promote the public health. He is 
also the organizer of the U. P. Exhibition, 
which is expected to leave behind lasting 
effects in more directions than one. The 
Allahabad High Court has always got 
attached to itself a well-trained English 
and Indian bar some of whose members 
attained considerable distinction in the 
profession and were selected for honors and 
judgships outside the United Provinces. 
We need only mention the names of hir 
Walter Colvin, Sir Arthur Strachey, Mr. 
T. Conlan, Mr. Justice Hill, Pandit 
Ajudhiya Nath, Pandit Bishambar Nath, 
amongst the most eminent names of recent 
years. The Bengalis have always formed 
an appreciable portion of the population 


of Allahabad and some of the members of 
that community have attained considerable 
distinction both in Government service and 
the various learned professions. 

Such is the city of Allahabad which would 
have the privilege to welcome many cultured 
and distinguished visitors who would be 
here in connection with its numerous public 
functions in the closing weeks of the 
current year. Our visitors would hardly 
find in its unpretentious buildings or its 
crowded thorough-fares anything that would 
specially appeal to their imagination or 
excite their admiration. But let us hope 
that its unrivalled natural situation, its 
antiquites, its modern institutions ancf its 
Exhibition for which immense pains had 
been taken, will make it an object of interest 
to them. Lord Minto has recently laid the 
foundation of the pillar which will stand on 
thft spot where the Queen’s Proclamation 
was read by Lord Canning and so long as 
that proclamation is rccogni/e^l by our 
rulers as the rule of their conduct towards 
the people of India, Allahabad, the birth¬ 
place of that proclamation, cannot fail to 
have an interest for those who have the 
progress of India on constitutional lines at 
heart. Let us hope that our numerous visitors 
will carry away from our city nothing 
but pleasant recollections of agreeable 
experiences and that the citizens of Allah¬ 
abad when they have emerged from the 
bustle of the ensuing months will proudly 
recall among their visitors this season men 
who by their intellectual worth, their moral 
qualities, their enterprise, their self-sacrifice 
and their practical wisdom or by their 
ancestral acres or inherited wealth are 
considered to be in the front rank of their 
countrymen enjoining the confidence of 
their fellow-subjects in this great and 
glorious empire. To the present writer who 
has now adopted Allahabad as his home 
and where he has spent many happy years 
since the prime of his manhood, her reputa¬ 
tion is dear and he fondly trusts that 
that reputation will never be on the wane 
during the remainder of his days which he 
hopes to be allowed to spend amidst the 
surroundings of his active years. 

Satva Chandra Mukerji. 

Allahabad, 

12th November^ igio. 
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(i) The Rejuvenescence of Portugal. 

T he recent revolution in Portugal is the 
subject of more than one interesting 
article in the November English 
Reviews. In the Contemporary^ Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, the highest authority on European 
current politics, in the British press, gives 
the story of this Revolution, from Portuguese 
sources. Dr. Dillon was in Lisbon just a 
few weeks before the outbreak, and studied 
the trends of Portuguese politics at first 
hand, drawing his informations equally from 
monarchical and republican sources. Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell writes on the same subject 
in the Fortnightly. Mr. Bell, too, knows 
Portugal from the inside ; and though not 
so introspective as Dr. Dillon, his portraiture 
of Portuguese politics is equally correct and 
he too shows the psychology of the Revolu¬ 
tion as clearly, almost, as the latter. Early 
in September last Dr. Dillon wrote as 
follows:— 

“Portugal might aptly be described as the 
simulacram of a Stale with a ghastly affectation of 
lingering vitality. Us constitution, code of laws, 
legislative chambers and parliamentary regime are 
but hollow mockeries, in which even the credulous 
have ceased to repose faith, and the misery-stricken 
to put hope. Nothing now separates that little 
kingdom from the chaos of anarchy but the squalid 
stagnancy of the masses, whom the plentiful harvests 
of two consecutive years have kept for a while from 
breaking the thin crust of order, and letting the fire- 
fountains of the abyss burst through. One bad harvest 
will suffice to weigh down the scale on the side of 
disorder and precipitate a revolution. A deliberate 
scheme, hatched by the Republicans, would be equally 
effective. I have good reason to believe that a plot of 
that kind is in progress, and that the life of the 
Monarchy may be measured by months." 

The Character of the Republican Party. 

Dr. Dillon wrote these lines from Madrid. 
He subsequently went to Lisbon, and ob¬ 
tained the views of the representative men 
of **each of the political groups, beginning 
with the Prime Minister, and ending with 
the Republicans.” There had, for many 
years past, been two great political parties 


in Portugal, one called the “Regeneradores” 
or the Regenerators and the other the 
“Progressists.*^ Both these had, of course, 
been monarchists. The Republicans as 
a political party stood, really, outside the 
arena of administrative activities. Like the 
two great parties, in British politics, these 
two Portuguese parties, the Regenerators and 
the Progressists alternately controlled the 
Government of the country ; and both, 
as is universally admitted today, were 
equally corrupt ; and both worked equally 
for private and personal ends, and exploit¬ 
ed, with the same disregard of private 
morals and common weal, the favour and 
patronage of their Monarch for their own 
profit. The Government was being carried 
on for the benefit of the “privileged few, 
among whom were the King and the Royal 
Family, and the two groups of Monarchists, 
who divided the spoils of office between 
them.” Altogether, as Dr. Dillon points out, 
there were— 

Thirteen politic.'il parties (all Monarchists), forming 
two groups, which now fell asunder, now rccombiped 
with modifications, and thus went on • s, •. c-cd'ni’ each 
other in obtaining power, money, and influence for 
keeping the nation in misery and ignorance. 

The Grievances of Portugal, 

Under such a system, people suffer not 
only politically, but socially and morally 
as well. Their grievances are legion; and 
it would be misleading to classify them 
as political, social, or educational. The 
malady is deep-rooted and constitutional. 
For— 

The relations between the governing and the 
governed are radically wrong. The State machinery 
is everywhere out of gear, and the people, in all its 
dealings with the State, is victimised. There is no 
soundne.ss anywhere except in the horny-handed tillers 
of the soil and the working-men, who keep on tirelessly 
toiling and moiling for a wage that involves insufficiency 
of good food as well as insanitary housing. Portugal 
is an agricultural country. About four-fifths ^of the 
population eke out a precarious livelihood by tilling 
the soil or cultivating the vine and the olive. With 
proper direction and discriminating help they might 
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export produce that would fetch high prices, render 
them well-to-do, and make their country the garden 
of Europe. But thanks to the suicidal legislation of 
the past few years, they continue to grow, mainly 
articles of^prime necessity, and to live in squalor and 
misery. 

And who profitted by all this excessive 
taxation ? Not a penny was used for the 
good of the people. The politicians ate 
it all up themselves. Professing monarchical 
principles, they even persistently sub- 
*ordinated the interests of the Monarchy to 
the interests of their parties or their indi¬ 
vidual friends. When the Regenerators were 
in office, the Progressists not only waged 
war against them but against the Monarchy 
itself. The party in office, whether Pro¬ 
gressists or Regenerators had to advance 
money to the needy king, of whom they 
expected a Royal favour ; and these secret 
payments never remained secret ; and the 
party out of office would make the most 
of these transactions, and would not only 
denounce their political rivals, but even 
publicly proclaim that “the King was bring¬ 
ing his dynasty into discredit, and the 
sooner he quitted the country the better.” 
And thus the Monarchists themselves created 
the forces that have finally brought about 
this wonderful revolution. While these 
were abusing and exposing one another, and 
even dragging the throne through the mire, 
the Republicans were assiduously circulat¬ 
ing these scandals broadcast all over the 
country. 

“Regicide Monarchists.” 

But so corrupt were these politicians that 
some of them even did not hesitate to 
secretly conspire to murder the King in 
whose name and by whose authority they 
exploited the downtrodden populations of 
the country. The assassination of Don 
Carlos on February ist, 1908 is a matter of 
history now. It is well-known that some 
of the leading politicians were implicated 
in the conspiracy that led to that tragedy. 
The Republicans, on the other hand, though 
desiring to get rid of the Monarchy, were 
too lofty in their aims and too pure in 
their morals, to adopt such dark and diabo¬ 
lical measures to secure their end. When 
young Manuel was proclaimed King, on the 
assassination of his father and elder brother, 
the Republican Journal A Lucia (the 


Struggle), which has always been 
characterised by dignity and moderation, 
said :— 

“Being Republicans, we cannot feign sympathy with 
any king. But as Portuguese who desire the well-being 
of our country first, we are willing to give the new 
Monarch a chance. We will not judge him on any 
other evidence than that of his reign. If things become 
better under him the fact will be p,itcnt to all. If not, 
we shall be the first to proclaim his reign a failure.’' 

But King Manuel’s position was hopeless 
from the very first.— 

“What could the young king do ? He had no 
education, no training that would fit a youth for the 
profession of king. He was young and without ex- 
erience He was terrified by the tragedy of which 
e had been a witne.ss and to some extent, a victim, 
for he was wounded by the regicides. And if he knew 
enough to teach him that he lacked all knowledge of 
the kind that was needed for kingship, and wished to 
acquire information, to obtain advice and guidance, 
whither w'as he to turn ? To one of the two groups nf 
politicians who had discredited the regime, and killed 
his father, at lea.st indirectly and unwittingly? That 
course would render the last state of things much worse 
than the former. Better far, he should leave the 
country. Yet if he stayed on th(!re w'as nothing else 
that he could do, a builder can make a house only 
out of such materials as arc available, .^nd if he 
disposes of nothing more durable th.an mud, lie must 
be prepared to see his edifice washed away by the 
first torrential shower. That is why I regarded the 
death of King C arlos as tlie end of the Monarchy. 
And I gave expression to this view more than once 
in my articles. 

There could be no real reform in Portugal so long 
as the political system remained unchanged, and as 
the King’s role, as Constitutional Monarch, was to 
accept and respect that political system, it became 
evident that the Monarchy would have to disappear 
before the Portuguese nation could hope for relief. 
How blindly the poor young King had to submit to 
this degrading yoke will appear from the following 
characteristic consideration. Most of the conspirators, 
—and they were many including the ringleaders, were 
still at large. Would they be brought to justice? 
If not, they would naturally feel that they might resort 
to regicide again in order to turn out an obnoxious 
Cabinet, and the King must feel correspondingly 
Insecure. Besides, a self-respecting Government owed 
it to the country to wipe out the stain of blood that 
fouled the nation’s scutcheon. But one Cabinet 
followed another, each one promising a full and im¬ 
partial enquiry before it came into office, and foiling 
every attempt at investigation once it was in 
power. 

I have no space to quote Dr. Dillon’s 
narrative of the events that led to the 
downfall of King Manuel and the declara¬ 
tion of the Republic. I'hese are generally 
known to the readers of the daily press. 
But I can not resist the temptation of quot¬ 
ing his summing up of the Revolution, and 
the candid testimony that he bears to 
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The Humanity and Moderatiom of the 
Republicans. 

It is these that are responsible for the peace¬ 
ful character of the episode. But while ex¬ 
pressing our admiration for the manners and 
morals of the Republican leaders, we can 
not refuse to acknowledge also the exceed¬ 
ing good sense displayed by the young 
King who so quietly abdicated his throne 
because he recognised that such an abdica¬ 
tion was needed as much in the interests 
of his own personal safety as in those of 
the peace and progress of his fatherland. 
King Manuel has abandoned a throne to 
allSw the making of a nation. Had he 
chose to remain in the country, Portugal 
would have been inevitably thrown into 
a civil war, that would have created endless 
complications. But while freely acknow¬ 
ledging the good services of the yqung 
monarch, one must admit that these would 
not have made the Revolution so peaceful 
unless the Republican leaders had been 
guided bv considerations of humanity and 
moderation in their dealings with the 
remnants of the monarchists in their coun¬ 
try. Says Dr. Dillon : 

LooUinj; back now upon the Portuguese Monarchy 
under the l.Tle Don Carlos and bis son Don Manuel, 
I am at a loss to understand how such an utterly rotten 
fabric maintained itself so long as it did, despite the 
corrosive solvents cinplos ed against it by its own friends 
and so-called champions. On the other hand, when 1 
contemplate the Ri'publican conspirators, their hopes 
and apprehensions, their aims and strivings, their 
means of attack and defence, and ihttse of their 
enemies, their ultimate success fills me with wonder. 
1 can only explain the final result of the Revolution by 
assuming that the Monarchists had lost all moral force 
and energy, conscious of their ethical worthlessness, 
and that they allowed judgment to go by default. 
However this may be, it is an established fact that the 
Republicans showed themselves to advantage through¬ 
out the Revolution. They were chary of shedding 
blood, paroling those officers whom they had arrested 
for refusing to join them, and employing su.ision 
wherever they could substitute it for force. 1 hey made 
a rule—and kept it—that they would have no court- 
martials, no executions in cold blood, no acts of 
vengeance, no looting of private properly. The rabble 
broke into a few private houses owned or od:upicd by 
peculiarly obnoxious individuals like 1 .uciano de Castro, 
the chief of the Progressists, and ex-governor of the 
Credito-Predial, but beyond telling him in vigorous, 
picturesque Portuguese, what they thought oT him, 
they did none of these persons any harm, nor did they 
injure their property. It is a singular fact that crime 
diminished during the revolution and for the ten days 
that followed. The reason, 1 am told, is that the 
common Portuguese man is intensely patriotic, and that 


an appeal had been made to his patriotism by the 
Republican chiefs to abstain from lawless acts during 
a struggle that was to raise his country from the tomb. 

One incident of all others has burned it.self<leep 
in the tablets of my memory, and will remain there 
indissolubly associated with the Portugue.se Revolution. 
During those wild days when the Republicans gave 
arms to every man who undertook to use them against 
the Monarchy, and when among them were numerous 
representatives of urban rascality, the Bank of Lisbon 
and the Azores, with its deposits of millions, was 
guarded faithfully and successfully by poor ragamuffins 
without hoots to their feel, who stood there patiently 
hour after hour, with loaded rifles, ready to fire upon 
any intruder. The CJovernment of the Republic ought 
to offer a reward for the best painting of that memor¬ 
able scene, which is creditable alike to the nation and 
the new regime. 

A Moral Victory. 

The story of this Portuguese Revolution 
is the story of a great moral victory. 
“History offers no other instance/’ as Dr. 
Dillon says, “of a political upheaval accom¬ 
plished so rapidly and thoroughly with such 
meagre means against such tremendous 
odds. 

In Brazil, it was the Government that conspired 
again.st the F.mperor. In Turkey, whole armies, with 
their crirps of officers, changed the regime. In 
Portugal, ihere was nothing of all this,—no general, 
no high military officers, no prominent men of the 
Civil Service, no big Parliamentary Party, no generous 
Maecenas. There was only a band of enthusiastic 
civilians, whose power of cohesion was limited, a 
contingent of marines and bluejackets, whose move¬ 
ments were known to their superior.s, and a number 
of the privates and sergeants of a couple of regiments. 
Add to this the telegraphists who rendered services 
to the revolution b)' delaying, copying, and revealing 
the Government despatches, and you have the absurd¬ 
ly inadequate forces that sallied out against the 
Monarchy on that historic Monday night, lacking 
money, arms, ammunuion, everything but audacity 
and assurance. 

After the Republic was proclaimed, one of its chief 
organi.sers set the plans before me, and pointed out 
the ridiculously insufficient means they dispo.sed of 
for carrving them out. “But it was sheer madness, 
I exclaimed, “and 1 at 1 not surprised that Reis shot 
himself when the hopelessness of it all dawned upon 
him.” “Well,'' he answered, “there is also a moral 
aspect to the matter. We had right on our side, and 
our adversaries felt it, and that gave u.s an enormous 
pull over them. Then we had an ideal to fight for, 
where.'is they had no ideal, and not even an idea. 
By all the rules of tactics and .strategy and numbers, 
we ought to have been “wiped out in an hour or 
two. Yet we won. Why? Bectiusc there are also 
moral rules and moral standards, and there are cases 
when they alone are decisive. And this was one such 

*^^M'y friend was right. The Portuguese Revolution is 
a splendid example of the triumph of lofty aims and 
firm resolution over low motives and weak purpose. 
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The Other Side of the Picture. 

Dr. Dillon gives one side of the story ; 
but, of course, there is another and quite 
a different side of it also. That is the 
monarchical side. It is also the priestly 
side. In Portugal, as in many other Euro¬ 
pean countries, under Catholic influence, 
the King and the Pope are bound together 
by communities of secular and even quasi 
ethical interests. The Catholic clergy 
were the supporters of the old regime in 
Portugal, as they have been elsewhere. 
They have, politically, always worked on 
the side of the old, and against the new 
ideas and ideals. They do not like the 
Revolution. The leaders of the Revolution 
also do not like them. Already the Jesuits 
have been expelled from Lisbon and others 
of their class will not be permitted to 
undermine the new constitution by secret 
plotting among the populace. There are 
friends of these Jesuits still in the country, 
and it is only natural that these should try 
to belittle, as far as possible, the worth 
and work of the authors of the present 
revolution. A writer in the Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Francis MacCullogh, presents 
this reactionary side of the story. If Dr. 
Dillon writes with open sympathy and 
admiration for the new regime, this writer 
writes with utter distrust of it. He quotes, 
towards the close of his essay, from one 
Senhor Joao Chagas, whom he styles as a 
Republican leader, the following passages, 
and shows that it is too early to acclaim 
the success of the Revolution. The writer 
whether a Republican or not, is clearly 
steeped in the priestly hatred of all free- 
thought. It is this that makes him so 
despondent of the future. But the world has 
found greater support in its march towards 
progress and freedom from Positivists 
and Comtists and others of their type than 
from the hidebound priesthood whose 
opinions, evidently, this so-called Republi¬ 
can leader, so deftly echoes. I give, how¬ 
ever, his prognosis of the situation here for 
what it is worth :— 


"Those who have corrupted the Monarchy 1 
corrupt the Republic. Those who have debauched , 
troops will continue to debauch them until they redi 
us to a state of complete disorganisation. N 
disorganisation is fatal to all love of work. Ai 
unfortunately, it is only a love for hard work that i 
save us ..Everything good will disappear from 
minds of the people. With the fear of the King tl 


will lose the fear of God. Love of country, love of their 
superiors will vanish. Aristocracy, religion, family 
life, will disappear. And can we afford to lose all this 
just now, we with all our moral, intellectual, and 
racial defects 7 

The disorganisation of Portuguese society was very 
great. Is that disorganisation now going to end 7 

We are told that the Republic will bring us order. 
But can we affirm that the present disorder is the 
result of the corruption that set in under the 
Monarchy7 Is it not, rather, the work of the Positivists, 
the Comtists, of Theophile Braga and his friends 7 

Indiscipline, the peculiar possession of this semi- 
African race, which we call Potuguese, has many and 
deep roots. It existed under Absolutism ; it existed 
under Constitutionalism,; and it will exist under the 

Republic.Constitutionalism, with its formulae, 

incomprehensible to the great majority of the people, 
did not dimini.sh that indiscipline; it aiigmi’iiu4l it. 
And the Republic, continuing the work ol Constitu¬ 
tionalism, will make that indiscipline degenerate into 
anarchy. 

( 2 ) The British Labour Party. 

The struggles in which this infant politi¬ 
cal party are just now engaged here, have 
a very wide humanitarian interest. The 
Labour-Movement in the British Isles is part 
of a general movement of the working classes 
all over the Western world for the improve¬ 
ment of the economic and political condi¬ 
tion of those who form the real backbone of 
modern democracy everywhere. Modern 
Industrialism, which means the exploitation 
of the means of production by a limited 
body of capitalists, in their own special 
interest, has called this Labour-Problem 
into being; and unless this problem is 
solved speedily and satisfactorily, it will 
lead to the total collapse of what is called 
modern civilisation. Europe has been 
engaged in a perpetual class war for the 
last hundred years and more. Formerly 
the war was between the men of land and 
the men of money or capital. The develop¬ 
ment of trade that followed the discoveries 
of the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, 
called into beings a new class of men, the 
trader and the merchant, owning no land 
as a class, and therefore really no political 
power or position, but possessing money; 
and there arose, consequently a struggle 
for the possession of political power and 
privileges, between the old landed aristo¬ 
cracy and the new monied-class. In England 
this struggle lasted till 1832, when the 
Reform Act enfranchised the latter and 
made them co-partners in the work of the 
State. Since then, however, new conditions 
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were created. First the keen rivalry be¬ 
tween these two political parties led to the 
need of each to try and secure some advan¬ 
tage over the other by the manipulation 
of the “votes.” But the representatives 
of the monied-class, generally Liberals, 
found it hard to evenly fight with those 
of the landed-class, generally Tories, un¬ 
less the franchise was expanded and the 
vote given to new classes of men. So one 
class after another had to be enfranchised 
but this democratisation of the State went 
on under the pressure of what may be called 
class-necessity. The Liberals and the Tories 
both helped it, not out of altruistic motives, 
but fhrough sheer necessity of maintaining 
or strengthening their own position or in¬ 
terest. But in this world no one, whether 
individual or class, can pursue even their 
own private and selfish ends without un¬ 
consciously and unwillingly furthering ^e 
general, humanitarian end. So it happened 
that though both the Liberals and the 
Tories worked always for their own class- 
ends, they also called into being at the 
same time, new forces that have gradually 
commenced to gather themselves against 
those very privileges for saving or securing 
which they had originally been created. 
The enfranchised working man, at first 
given political power, so that he might 
support his employer, has now assumed an 
independent position and is working no 
longer for somebody else^s hand, but for 
his own. This, in brief, is the inner history 
and psychology of the present Labour 
movement in world-politics and more 
particularly in Great Britain. And Mr. 
Barnes, the Chairman of the Independent 
Labour Party, in the House of Commons, 
has in a short article, in the current Fort~ 
nightly Review^ placed the issues before the 
party which he represents, with admirable 
clearness and precision. The Parliamen¬ 
tary Labour Party, Mr. Barnes does not 
hesitate to admit, represents the interests 
of a “class.” But what harm is .there 
in its being a class-representative ? Are not 
the traditional parties also representatives 
of class-interests? “When the franchise 
was based on possession of real estate, the 
laws were framed by landlords in the interest 
of landlordism; when the Reform Act of 
1833 admitted money to power, money 
shared with landlordism the domination of 
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the political world. Labour having now 
got political power, the Labour Party seeks 
to educate the working classes into follow¬ 
ing the example of their social betters.” 

And in further answer to those who object to the 
Labour Party because it represents a class movement, 
it says with Frederic Harrison that "the working class 
is the only class which is not a class : it is the nation, 
of which other classes are the special organs." Nor 
does the Labour Party admit that it voices a mere 
selfish movement. Anything which improves the 
general .standard of comfort of the masses of 
the people must necessarily benefit the whole commu¬ 
nity, because such an improvement must carry with it 
improvement in education, morals, physical and 
industrial efficiency, and, in short, in everything which 
tends to lighten public burdens and increase collective 
wealth and well-being. 

This principle of the welfare of the community being 
dependent upon the welfare of the masses of the people, 
has always, been clearly enough recognised by all 
parties but the traditional parties of the pa.st have 
rendered it but lip service, and in the nature of things, 
cannot do otherwise. Those parties are run and con¬ 
trolled by the possessing classes whose pocket interests 
are opposed, or who think that their pocket interests 
are opposed to labour interests. Each class in the 
community always tends, when in power—whatever it 
may say to the contrary—to follow the line of its own 
interests; and while the political machine is run by 
I-iberal and Tory capitalists and landlords, it will be 
run in the interests of capitalism and landlordism. The 
f .about Party is, therefore, an expression of the growing 
class-consciousness of the workers. It seeks to detach 
the workers from Liberalism and Toryism, into which 
they have been hopelessly divided, induce them to 
attend to their own business, and is so doing to make 
Parliament a fair reflex of the opinions and interests 
of the community. 

The Chief Plank of the Labour Party. 

‘‘Right to work,” says Mr. Barnes, ‘‘is 
the chief plank in the programme of the 
present Labour Party.” The problem of 
unemployment is of special import to Labour 
because it perpetuates the dependent 
position of the labourer. While there are 
men seeking work, but not finding it, the 
employer of labour can always bring down 
wages. Owing to unemployment, “wages 
are depressed and conditions hardened by 
the competition for work at the factory 
gate.” To relieve this pressure is the main 
objective of the Labour Party. And the 
Labour Party holds, that means must be 
found for giving adequate work to those 
who are willing to do it. And if such work 
cannot be found, the unemployed labourer 
must be provided with means of mainte¬ 
nance during the period of unemployment, 
means that should be free from the 
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Poor Law, and free from degrading condi¬ 
tions. 

“It demands work or honourable maintenance. It 
would apply the same principles to the industrial army 
as are now applied to the fighting services. When 
there is no fighting to be done, the men of these are 
maintained and trained for service when required by 
the nation. The I.abour Parly stands for the in¬ 
dustrial army being treated on the same footing. 

Or to pul it in another way, it demands for men 
only the same treatment as is given to a beast of 
burden. When a man has a horse, he does not starve 
it when he has no work for it, but feeds it and 
strengthens it for the work which is in store. Labour 
demands that the unemployed man should be treated 
at least as well as the horse. 

But no great statesmanship is needed to reduce 
the hours of labour on railways and public under¬ 
takings, or to distribute Governmental spending in 
such a way as to increase Governmental demand for 
labour in periods of industrial slackness. Much might 
be done in that direction but for the opposing interests 
of private shareholders in and out of Parliament, It 
is these opposing interests which really stand in the 
way, and not any inherent difficulty in the carrying 
out of such reforms. I'he Labour Parly believes that 
these could be carried out without financial injury to 
anyone, inasmuch as they would increase the spending 
power of Labour, and, therefore, increase the economic 
efficiency of the nation, I.abour’s demand for work 
or maintenance stands unanswered and unanswerable.. 
U will be pul forward, with ever-increasing insistency 
and power until finally conceded. It is the central 
plank it! the charier of the Labour Party. 

( 3 ) Of Indian Interest. 

There are, practically, no articles of 
special Indian interest in the more import¬ 
ant November Reviews. In the Fortnightly, 
Sir J. D. Rees, tries to review Mr. Chirol’s 
articles in the Times, but Sir J. D. Rees 
knows little and understands less of Indian 
life and thought, despite his enormous con¬ 
ceit, and was not expected, therefore, to 
say anything fresh or illuminating on the 
theme he essays to discuss. Sir J. D. Rees 
tries to minimise the seriousness of the so- 
called unrest; and thinks that the Times' 
Correspondent ‘Ss inclined to overrate the 
general reaction against all that for which, 
not only British rule, but Western civilisa¬ 
tion, stands”; but he is not surprised at 
this misconception, because no one who 
like the author of Real India, has not lived 
several years in close communication with 
the people can realise *'how utterly remote 
from the masses are all the ways and words 
of the agitator brood.” But the writer is 
however glad that the Times' Correspondent 
has exposed “the very shallow pretence that 
self-government on the Colonial pattern is 


a possible policy for India, and it is certain 
that the British army will never retain in 
power Brahmins and Babus in order that 
they may exclude British goods from parti¬ 
cipating in Indian commerce, and British 
subjects from taking part in Indian adminis¬ 
tration.” The writer, with characteristic 
aptitude for making garbled quotations 
and fanciful statements, taking his 
texts out of their contexts, goes on to say 
what, in his opinion, the demand for self- 
government means as well as what the 
religious character of the Nationalist 
propaganda implies. He quotes (or 
misquotes) Babu Bipin Chandra Pal—“the 
ablest of our enemies,” who is reported 
to have said that “if self-government is 
conceded his friends will refuse admittance 
to a British soul to India and will impost 
a prohibitive tariff on every inch of 
tesitile fabric from Manchester and every 
blade of a knife from Leeds.” Your readers 
know in what connection and in what 
context Babu Bipin Chandra Pal said all 
th is. It was in reply, 1 think, to Mr. 
Gokhale’s plea for Colonial Self-government 
as again.st Swaraj, that this argument was 
used by Mr. Pal. And he pointed out 
that this was exactly what the British 
subjects were doing in Australia and South 
Africa. The Indian British subject has not 
the right of free entrance in the South 
Africaner the Australian Bitish Colonies; 
and Indian goods are excluded, and even 
British goods also, from participating in 
Colonial commerce. But all these things, 
Sir J. D. Rees very conveniently forgets. It 
is not necessary, however, to discuss the.se 
ancient falsehoods in any detail. I will 
simply quote a few of the most characterstic 
paragraph^ from this article, and your 
reader will see from it in what venom this 
knighted Liberal dips his pen when 
discussing the men and movements of their 
country; 

Then, turning to the general features of the unresl, 
the Injhan reformers began by scoffing at their religion, 
in which they had really ceased to believe; but finding 
this bad policy, they have now decided to return to th‘' 
ancient ways. It wa.s a wise decision, and has strength¬ 
ened their propaganda a hundredfold. No movemeiii 
can succee.d in India without the patrona^and support 
of the Brahmins, and they who, as Bepin Chandra Pal 
admitted, now rule India under our close supervision, 
have become violently enamoured of a polic)’ th<' 
success of which postulates the complete elimination ol 
ourselves. 
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The Times correspondent sketches in a masterly 
ni.inncr the career of the notorious Tilak, the most 
biiHM of our enemies, whose ajfgrandisement we our- 
srlves so enormously assisted by an attitude of for- 
br-nance, which was on all sides attributed to fear, 
anil as 1 write, the Lieutenant*Governor of Bengal has 
(.-ungratulated “his friend, Mr. Banerji," on the open¬ 
ing of a new building for the Ripon College in Calcutta, 
an occurrence which can hardly be regarded as the 
apotheosis of appreciation of loyalty and friendship 
inwards British rule in India. In democratic countries 
ii is usual, and may possibly be necessary, for the 
Guvcrnmenl to prefer the conciliation of enemies to 
ihc appreciation of friends, but such a policy is 
absolutely fatal in India, wherein even politicians of 
Sir Henry Cotton’s stamp admit that the basis of 
society, whatever it ought to be in their judgment, 
is aristocratic. To quote from India -. “There is 
111) more patrician mileu in the world than that which 
h;^s tor centuries flourished in India, and still is 
vigorous in spite of attacks upon it.” 

The spectacle of a Governor bespattering with praise 
.1 journalist who has spent his life in throwing mud at 
ilic British Government, prodtices in sucli an atmo¬ 
sphere as this feelings in whicli contempt, perplexity 
,iiid stupefaciioti struggle for the mastery. , 

The great anti-partition of Bengal liubble was long 
'.ince pricked aiul since its comphHe collapse in the 
Viceroy’s C-ouncil last spring, hardly needed furlber 
attention, but the friend of tlic I.ieiitcnant-Governor 
1)1 Bengal, Babu Surendranalh Banerji, was largely 
responsible for this fictitious and factitious agitation. 
Mr. Banerji combines the occupations of educator, 
editor, and agitator, and notwithstanding the lacutenant- 
(-iovernor’s lead, it is probablt* that in the first capacity 
lie has done most mischief. Tliat is not to say that he 
lias not been a con.siderable innuence for bad as an 
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editor, for, as The Times correspondent remarks, the 
champions of the freedom of the Press forget that in 
India there do not exist two parties, one of which to 
some extent corrects the extravagances and misstate¬ 
ments of the other, so that therein the d« !>.i ». 'fng of 
the loyal by the disloyal continues unchecked. ‘i‘he 
Press Act with w'hich our Government has at length 
and too lattj armed itself, is far less drastic than that 
which the native State.s, governed according to native 
ideas, enjoy and enforce, and its efficacy is impaired, 
if not destroyed, by the provision of an appeal to the 
courts. 

In the course of these articles the deportation of 
I.ajpat Rai is amply justified, though, in spite of his 
dose communication with the anarchist and instigator 
of assassination, Krishnavarma, of the Indian Scci'e- 
lofi'lst, efforts have been made in certain quarters to 
repre.sent tliis individual as a victim of British tyranny. 
Indeed, I think he was compared by an ardent 
enthusiast in the House of Commons to the famous 
Nonconformist divine, Dr. ('lifTord! 

The Indian Congress, though keenly dissected, comes 
out of the ordeal of examination bv The Times corres¬ 
pondent less roughly handled than it was by M. 
Chailley. Nevertheless, the former agrees with the 
latter authority in thinking that it represents only one 
class, or rather a section thereof, the Western educated, 
middle, professional class, which consists mainly of 
lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, and newspaper men ; 
important and influential people, no doubt, but only 
an infinitesimal fraction of the population. The 
Congress, however, matters very little now, the motto 
of Svtrat, risu solvuntur tabulae, still fits the case 
and under the new constitution the activities of the 
protagonists will be transferred to the Council Chamber. 

N. H. D. 
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A llahabad is situated at a distance 
of 514 miles from Calcutta and at an 
elevation of 328 feet above sea-level. 
Just before reaching it passengers from 
the Bengal side have to cross the Jumna 
by the Jumna Bridge, which is 3235 feet 
long. It was opened for traffic on August 
15, 1865 and cost Rs. 44,46,300 to cons¬ 
truct it. 

Allahabad is the capital of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. According 
to the Census of 1901, it had a population of 
1,72,032. From 1891 to there was a 

decrease of 1*8 per cent, in its population. 
There are in the U. P. four cities with a 
larger population than Allahabad, viz,^ 
Lucknow, Benares, Cawnpore and Agra. 


In the Indian Empire in point of population 
Allahabad occupies the 14th place. As 
regards density of population, among cities, 
Allahabad occupies the 26th place in the 
Indian Empire and the seventh in the U. P. 
It has 3,817 inhabitants to the square mile. 
Calcutta, with 42,390 residents to the 
square mile, is the most densely inhabited 
city in the Indian Empire, and Cawnpore, 
with 37,538 inhabitants to the square mile, 
is the most thickly populated city in the 
United Provinces. Of the inhabitants of 
Allahabad 91,762 are males and 80,270 are 
females. The foliovAing table shows the 
distribution by religion :— 

Males. Females. Total. 

Hindu 61,570 53 .»t >9 IH.679 
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Males. 

Jain 250 

Musalman 26,101 

Christian 1.981 

Others 1,860 


Females. 

Total. 

304 

554 

24*173 

50.274 

2,326 

4.307 

358 

2,218 


The principal language spoken is Hindi, 
with its Persianized form Urdu. A few 
thousand Bengalis speak Bengali. The 
number of those who speak Marathi, 
Gujarati or other vernaculars is much 
smaller. 

Allahabad is the seat of the University 
which bears its name. Of educational 
institutions, the Muir Central College is the 
best equipped. The Allahabad Christian 
College comes next. From the national 
point of view the most important is the 
Kayastha Pathshala, founded by the late 
Munshi Kaliprasad Kulabhaskar of the 
Lucknow bar, with an endowment of pro¬ 
perty worth about 5 lakhs of Rupees. In 
spite of its princely endowment, however, 
which ought now to be worth perhaps 
seven lakhs of rupees, it continues to teach 
only up to the Intermediate-in-arts standard, 
to which it was raised so long ago as 1895. 
Perhaps no other richly endowed institution 
in India has shown such stagnation. 

There is a law college, but no medical 
nor any technological institution or engi¬ 
neering college, in or near the capital .of 
the U. P. There is a training college for 
teachers. 

There are some good schools for boys. 
The Anglo-Bengali School is noteworthy as 
the outcome of Bengali enterprise. 

Christian girls can receive education up 
to the Intermediate-in-arts standard, but 
schools for Hindu and Musalman girls 
are neither sufficient in number nor satisfac¬ 
tory as regards their equipment, though one 
or two of them bear high-sounding names. 

There are some fine hostels in Allahabad, 
such as the Macdonnell Hindu Boarding 
House (raised mainly by public subscription), 
the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, the 
Musalman Boarding House, &c. 

Besides the several College and School 
libraries, the one notable library in Allah¬ 
abad is the Public Library, located in the 
picturesque Thornhill-Mayne Memorial 
Building, which is situated in Alfred Park. 
Though the number of books here is not 
very large, it contains a choice collection. 
As the library is situated in a very healthy 


and quiet spot, and as anybody can read 
any books there free, and as only a 
security deposit (returnable on cessation 
of membership) but no subscription is 
demanded from members for borrowing 
books it undoubtedly ought to be largely 
used, which unfortunately it is not at 
present. 

From the national point of view, the 
Bharati Bhavan Library in the city, contain¬ 
ing a fine collection of Sanskrit and Hindi 
books, is worthy of mention. It keeps a 
large number of newspapers on its table for 
the use of the public. The late Babu 
Brijmohan Lai left a handsome donation 
for its upkeep and its new building. ® 

The Bengali community of Allahabad 
have a useful collection of Bengali books, 
periodicals and newspapers for their use in 
a hired house. 

Allahabad has no museum, zoological 
garden or botanical garden, which are so 
useful as places of healthy recreation and 
education for the people and of research 
and study for the specialist. 

The Pioneer is the best known (daily) 
newspaper published in Allahabad. It ably 
advocates Anglo-Indian interests and is 
opposed to Indian aspirations. The Leader 
(daily) is the only English newspaper 
published in Allahabad which is financed, 
edited and managed entirely by Indians. 
It is an ably edited exponent of Moderate 
Indian opinion. 

Of Hindi newspapers, the Abhyuday is the 
best known and most widely circulated. 
There is no Urdu newspaper in the city of 
the same standing. 

The Hindustan ReideWy one of the best 
monthlies in India, is published from 
Allahabad. The Muslim Review is an organ 
of Musalman opinion. Amon^ vernacular 
monthlies, the Hindi Saraswait easily holds 
the first place. The Adeeb seeks to do for 
the Urdu-reading public what the Saraswati 
does for the lovers of Hindi. There is a 
Hindi ladies* magazine called **Stri-darpan*’ 
or The Woman*s Mirror, which isedited and 
managed entirely by women. 

Indian Thought is a scholarly quarterly re¬ 
view, edited by Drs. Thibaut and Ganganath 
Jha. As its name implies, it is devoted to 
the exposition of ancient Sanskrit wisdom 
and learning. 
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Thire are several booksellers in Allahabad 
who also do publishing on a small scale, 
but the most noteworthy publishing house 
is the Indian Press, which publishes books 
ill Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Urdu and 
Knglish, 

The Pioneer Press is perhaps the biggest 
printing establishment in Allahabad. But 
of purely Indian firms the Indian Press is by 
far the largest and best, and noted for its 
fine printing. 

Among new religious sects the Arya 
Samaj has some activity in Allahabad. 
There is a Satsang of the Radhaswami sect. 
The^ are many mosques in Allahabad, but 
none of any note like those in the 
other Muhammadan cities of India. 
There are both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Cathedrals. 

There are a Miisalman orphanage, a non¬ 
sectarian orphanage, and a home for the 
blind. There are some fine dharmshalas. 
One is quite close to the station. The 
(jokuldas Tajpal Dharmshala is near the 
Jumna Bridge. There arc others in Daragan j 
and elsewhere. 

There have been several prosecutions 
for sedition in Allahabad and a few papers 
have been proscribed. Nevertheless, 
.Mlahabad is not famous for its political 


activity. 

It is not a manufacturing centre like 
Cawnpore or even Agra. 

The name by which modern .Mlahabad 
was known in ancient Hindu writings and 
myatr: Itsctymo- which is usually in use 
logJcat meaning. among present day Pandits 
and pilgrims is Prayag. It was so called 
because the God Brahma of the Hindu 
Trinity had performed many sacrifices 
(yags) here. 

Prayag bears the title of Tirtha-raj—the 
holiest of holy places. It acquired this 
Why Prayag is t'tU because, according to 
called Tirtharaj. ^ legend, when all the holy 

shrines were placed on one scale of the 
balance and Prayag on the other, the 


former kicked the beam. 

The confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna finds appreciative mention in the 
K ... Rig-Veda~the earliest 

In the*Ag-veda and sacred record of the Aryan 
ww*ks ot race. In the Ramayana 

literature. ^pd the Mahabharata, the 

two great epics of the Hindus, Prayag has 


attained an established sanctity in the eyes 
of the saints and heroes whose deeds have 
been celebrated in those national encyclo¬ 
pedic chronicles. 

Several of the Puranas — especially the 
Matsya and Padma Purana, speak eulogis- 
tically of the merits of a pilgrimage to 
Prayag. 

The Prayag Mahatmya—“the greatness of 
Prayag”—a popular work which wholly 

The Prayag Mahat- dwells on the merits that 
•"y*- the pilgrim gains by his 

pilgrimage to Prayag, is a portion of the 
Matsya Purana. It is in twelve chapters. 
Another and bigger work bearing the same 
name claims its origin to the Padma 
Purana. It is in one hundred chapters. 
But the genuineness of this latter com¬ 
pilation is doubted. 

The Prayag Mahatmya of the Matsya 
Purana on the other hand is accepted as 
authentic. It is the scriptural hand-book 
of the pious pilgrim to Prayag. It is his 
guide on the occasion of his visit to Prayag. 
If he can not read it himself in the original 
Sanskrit, it is read to him and explained in 
the vernacular by a professional Pandit who 
has daily audiences of groups of men aod 
women who listen to his Katha recitations 
with expositions that he delivers from his 
platform. .Most of the religious observances 
practised by the pilgrims have their 
authority in that book. And so long as 
the Prayag Mahatmya will hold sway 
over the Hindu pilgrims, Prayag will 
continue to be their Tirtha-raj. 

The following from the Prayag Maha- 
tmya is a favourite verse descriptive of the 
paraphernalia that attends that august 
sovereign of the holy shrines :— 

^ traro: w 

“Shines in his glory the King of shrines. Two 
noble born maids—Ganga and Jamuna—daughters 
of the ascetic Jahnu and of the Sun—wave their white 
and blue chauris (the woolly tall of the yak). The 
imperishable holy banyan tree serves as the a^ure 
coloured royal umbrella over Prayaga’s head.” 

To understand this conceit of the Paura- 
nik bard one has to bear in mind that 
in the winter and summer months the two 
streams are clearly distinguishable by their 
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colours—the fair stream of the Ganges ming¬ 
ling with the blue waves of the Jamuna. 

In some fine stanzas (Canto XIII, stanzas 
54*57) Raghuvamsa,the poet Kalidasa 
dwells on this phenomenon. 

The antiquity of the religious practises 
observed at Prayag enjoined in the 
T«chin«» trave- P^yag Mahatmya has been 
Her Hiouen Tsanjr’s testified to by a foreign 
narrative of his visU , . , . 

to Prayag In (he 7th chronicler ot a ditterent 
Century A. D. Buddhistic 

Chinese traveller Hiouen Tsang, who has 
left a record of his travels in India, visited 
Prayag in the middle of the seventh century 
of the Christian era- His observations 
confirm the fact of the existence of the 
Akshaya-Vata tree that was still standing 
and from the branches of which some 
pilgrims leaped down to die, it being the 
privilege of Prayag to impart impunity 
from the sin of suicide. The victims 
of self-slaughter cherished the belief 
that they would attain in their next 
mundane existence the object they desired 
at the time of theirvoluntary ending of their 
lives. The bathing at the confluence of the 
rivers and the alms-giving to Brahmans 
were noted by him, thirteen hundred years 
ago, as it is by the modern tourist. 

The following extracts are taken from the 
Chinese traveller’s account of Prayag as 
reproduced in the English translation by 
Samuel Beal in his “Buddhistic Records 
of the Western World” :— 


“The country is five thousand U in ctreuil and the 
capital which lies between two branches of the river 
is also 20 ii. The grain products are very abund.ant 
and fruit trees grow in great luxuriance. The climate 
is warm and agreeable, the people arc gentle and 
compliant in their disposition. They love learning 
and are very much given to heresy.* 

There aic several Devn Icmples. 'Phe number of 
heretics is very preat. To the south-west of the 
capital in a ^hampaku grove is a stupa which was 
built by Asoka Raja. Although the foundations have 
sunk down yet the walls are more than too feet high. 
Here it was that Tathagata discomfited the heretics. 
By the side of it is a stupa containing hair and nail 
relics and also a place where he sat and walked. 

In the city there is a Deva temple beautifully orna¬ 
mented and celebrated for its numerous miracles. 
According to their records this place is a noted one 
for all living things to acquire religious merit. If in 
this temple a man gives a single farthing his merit is 
greater than if he gave a thousand gold pieces else¬ 
where. Again, if in this temple a person is able to 
• From the point of view of a Buddhist, Brahminism 
is ‘heresy’. It was the prevalent religion of the people 
when the Buddhistic Chinese traveller visited India. 


count of Akshaya- 
vatatree. 


contemn life so as to pul an end tf> himself, then ho 
is born to eternal happiness in heaven. 

Before the hall of the temple is a great tree with 
spreading boughs and branches and casting a dcc|) 
shadow. There was a body-eatino 
Hiouen Tsaiur’s ac- demon here who depending on 
this custom {vie. of committinj^ 
suicide) made his abode heic. 
Accordingly on the left and right one sees heaps of 
bones. Hence when a person comes to this temple 
there is everything to pursuadc him to despise lus 
life and give it up ; he is encouraged thereto boili 
by the promptings of the heretics and also by ihc 
seductions of the (evil) spirit. From very early da\s 
till now this false custom has been practised. 

To the east of the Capital between the confluences 
of the two rivers the ground is pleasant and upland. 
The whole is covered with a fine sand. From old 
time till now the king and noble families, wht#ievct 
they had occasion to distribute their gift.s or charit\ , 
ever came to this place and here gave away their goods. 
Hence it is railed the great charit)' enclosure. Al 
this time Siladitya Raja after the example of his 
ancestors distributes here in one day the acrumulate<l 
wealth of five years. H.a\’ing colierled in (his spare- 
of the charily enclosure immense piles of wealth and 
jewels, on the first day he a<ioi ns 
• .'j! n-!' .•'I 'j/' g* '"i very sumptuous way a statue 
’ ' of Buddha and then <»ffers to it 

the most costly jewels. Afterwards he ofTers his 
charity to the residency priests, afterwards to the 
priests from a distance who are present : afterwards 
to the men of distinguished talents. Afterwards to 
the herctic.s who live on i]ie place, following the w.iv 
of the world ; and lastly to the widows and hereavc<l 
orphans and desolate poor mendicants. * * * * * 

To the c.'isl of the enclosure of the charity at the 
confluence of the two rivers, every dav there are nianv 
hundreds of men who bathe themselves and die. 
'Fhe people of the country consider that whotver 
wishes to be born in heaven ought to fast to a grain t)f 
rice and then dr{)wn himself in the waters. For 
bathing in this water, they say, all the pollutioi^ of sin 
is washed away and destroyed ; therefore from various 
quarters and distant regions people come together 
and rest. During seven days they abstain from food 
and afterwards end their lives. And even the 
monkeys and mountain stags assemble here in the 
neighbourhood of the river and some of them bathe 
and depart, others fast and die.*' 

Mr, Vincent Smith in his “Early History 
of India” thus summarises the Chinese 
traveller’s account of Harsha’s charities : — 


After the close of the proceedings at Kanauj, Harsha 
invited his Chinese guest to accompany him to Prayaga 
(Allahabad), at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna,*to witne.ss another imposing ceremonial. The 
Master of the I..,aw, although anxious to start on his 
toilsome homeward journey, could not refuse the invi¬ 
tation and accompanied his royal host to the scene of 
the intended display. Harsha explained that it has 
been his practice for thirty years past, in accordance 
with the custom of his ancestors, to hold a great 
quinquennial assembly on the sands where the rivers 
meet, and there to di.stribute his accumulated treasures 
to the poor and needy, as well as to the religious of all 
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Svahasto mama Maharajadhiraja Sri Uarshasya. 
Autograph of King Harsha. 


(l(raominalions. I'he present (K:casion (644 A. D.) 
was ihe 6th of tlic series, which evidently had not been 
ln'gun until Harslia had consolidated his power in the 
north. 

The assembly was attended by all the vassal kinjfs 
,tiid a vast concourse of humbler folk estimated to 
number half.a million, including poor, orphans, and 
destitute persons, besides especially iitvited 
lirahmans and ascetics of every sect from alt parts 
c)t noithern India. The proceedings lasted for seventy- 
live days terminating apparently .'ibout the end of 
April, and was t>pened liy an imposing procession 
ol all the Rajas with their retinues. The religious 
M Tvices were of the curiously eclectic kitid, characteris- 
lir of lilt; limes. On the first day, an image of 
Ihidtllia was set up in one of the temporary thatched 
Imildings up<»n the sands, and vast iju.iniiiies of costly 
I U)thing and other ai t icles of \ ahio were dist riliuted. On 
lilt' second and third days lespeclivtdy, the images of 
the Sun and Si\ri were similarly honoured, but the 
arcompant ing distribution in each case was only half 
the amount of th.at consecrated to Bnddh.a. J'he 
Idurth day was devoted to the bestowal of gifts on ten 
iln)us^ind selected religious persons of tiie Buddhist 
order, who each received one hundred gold coins, a 
pearl and a cotton garment, besides choice food, drink, 
Dowers, and pei fumes. During the next following 
(wentv dai's, the great multitude of Brahman were the 
it cepienis ot the royal bounty. They were succeeded 
hs' the people wliom the t-hinese author calls ‘heretics,’ 
that is lo say, Jains and memficrs of siindr)’ sects who 
received gifts for the space of ten days. A like period 
was allotted for the bestowal of .alms upon mendicants 
frf)m distant regions; and a month was occupied in the 
distribution of charitable aid lo poor, orphaned, and 
destitute persons. 

'By tliis time the accumulation of five ye^^rs 
WHS exhausted, Kxcepi the horses, elephants, and 
military accoutrements, which were necessary for 
maintaining order and protecting the royal esfaie, 
nothing remained. Besides these the King freely gave 
away nis gems and goods, his clothing and necklaces, 
ear-rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck-jewel, and bright 
htxid-jewel, all these he freely gave without stint. All 
being given away, he begged from his sister (Rajyasri) 
an ordinary second-hand garment, and having put 
it on, he paid worship to the “Buddhas of the ten 
regions,” and rejoiced that his lrea.sure had been 
bestowed in the field of religious merit.’ 

The strange assembly, which in general appearance 
must have much resembled the crowded fair still held 
annually on the same ground, then broke up; and, 
after a further detention of ten days Hiouen Tsang 
was permitted to depart. 

From this independent account of Prayag 
given by a foreign traveller of note, the 
accuracy of whose statements has been 
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verified in other instances, 
particularly in the matter of 
excavations, carried on by 
the archaeological department, 
whereby the discoveries of 
Buddhistic remains have been 
proved to be due to the correct 
description by the Chinese 
traveller of what he had seen, it will 
be seen that Prayag has held sway over 
the Hindus from very old times. Buddha 
had preached at Prayag in the 6th 
century B. C. and his great royal devotee, 
Buddha preaches Emperor Asoka, had 

at Prayag. visited Prayag in the third 

century before Christ, and raised stupas 
and held assemblies of learned men, for 
spreading the religion to which he had 
been converted. Prayag’s repute as a Tirtha 
must have been great to have deserved a 
Asoka raised visit and Stay of those 
stupas at I’rayag. historical personages. 

Though there have been many political 
changes in the country during these many 
centuries the administration passing from 
the hands of Kshattriya rulers of Vedic and 
Buddhistic persuations into those of the 
Mohamedan faith, first of the Pathans and 
then of the Moguls and from those into the 
East India Company of English merchants 
and from them to the direct Government 
of the English Crown, the spiritual sway of 
the Hindu scriptures as affecting their reli¬ 
gious rites and pilgrimages continue un¬ 
interrupted in Prayag. The bathing goes 
on as before at the confluence of the rivers, 
the charity to the priests continues and 
though the open committal of self-destruction 
is not permitted, the authorities cannot 
prevent rcligi()u> zealots from carrying out 
their vow in secrecy. And one hears 
occasional instances of self-drowning in the 
confluence of the Triveni. 

Triveni is the name given to the conflu¬ 
ence of the rivers Ganges and Jumna. 

Triveni-its ety- It literally means the 
moiojficai meaning, three-braided or the three- 
streamed. Its two braids are visible in the 
streams of the Ganges and the Jumna but 
there has been the tradition of a third river 
Saraswati meeting there. No one can say 
when it flowed there and when it disappear¬ 
ed. From the ancient Rig-Veda to 'the 
mediaeval Raghuvansa of Kalidas the playing 
of Ganga and Yamuna in mutual embraces 
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has been the theme of the poet’s description 
of Prayag. And Saraswati plays its part 
in the imagination of the believer and the 
name Triveni has helped the fiction to last 
for ever. 

The modern name of Allahabad was 
given to Prayag by Akbar the Mogul 
Prayag nameti Emperor--who built the 
Allahabad by Akbar, that Stands near the con¬ 

fluence of the two rivers. The date of the 
construction is 1584 A.C. The strategic site 
on which the fort is built must have struck 
the military genius of the Mogul emperor 
and he carried out his plans and construc¬ 
tion without creating any le'i^i-Mi- furore 

Allahabad Fort among the Hindus bv the 
built by Akbar. desecration of their'birtha- 
raj and the stoppjige of the self-slaughter 
owing to the Akshaya-Vata coming within 
the enclosure of the Fort. 


The non-official alias of Prayag was at 
first llahabas - half Arabic and half Sanskrit 
- meaning the Abode of God. Subsequently 
llahabas was changed into Allahabad. 
Allahabad became one of the many Subas 
into which the Etnpire was divided by Akbar 
for administrative purposes. I'hc Suba of 
Allahabad made a Allahabad Comprised the 
Suba. eastern districts as far as 

Behar. On the south of the Jumna the 
Suba extended as far as Kalinjar, on the 
west up to Kara Manikpur. 

The area of the new Suba was larger 
than the present Allahabad Division. 


Khasrau Bagh is of later date than the fort. 
Here there are three mausoleums. In the 
westernmost of these there is a vertical 
slab north of the head of the stone represent¬ 
ation of a coffin, containing the following 
quatrain, with a fifth line giving the author’s 
name : 

Chun charkh-i-falak /.c gardish-i-khud ashuft 
Bar 2er-i-7amin ;iina ba nihufi 
T.^rikh»i-wafrit-i-.sh. 4 h Begum jusiam 
Az ghaib malak “Bakhuld shud Hcgam” guft. 
l.ikatiba Abdullah Mishkin qalam Jahangir Sh.ilii. 
TrANST.ATION n| KPITAPH IN KHA.SRAir-HAGH. 

1. When the circle of the sky became perturbed at 

its <*wn revolutions, 

2. It hid the mirror (s=the Sun) under the ground. 

3. I sought the date of the death of Shah bcgamf 

4. And an .anpcl spoke from the invisible world, 

‘The Ref^nm has entered Paradise.' 

[The mimerlcal value of the italicised words is the dale | 

It is the tomb of Jahangir’s first wife, 
surnamed Shah Bcgam, who was the daughter 
of Bhagwan Das 
and grand-daughter of 
Rajah Behari Mai of 
Jaipur. Married in 
1584. she gave biith to 
Khusrau in 1587. In 
1603 she committed 
suicide by taking 
opium in disgust at 
the quarrels between 
her husband and son. 
She died at Allahabad, 
where Jahangir was 
then living, and was 
buried in Khusraubagh. 
I'he numerical value 
of the letters in Bakhuld 
shud Begam (the Begam 
entered Paradisel is 

1012, which year of 
the Hijera era corresponds to 1603 A.D. 
The scribe of the epitaph was Abdullah 
surnamed Mishkin qalatn (Mu.sk-pen) of the 
Court of Jahangir. 

About two hundred years after the 
construction of the fort by Akbar it was 
Aiiaiubiii Fort first garrisoncd by English 

iSurIroop. troops of the East India 
Company in 1765. About 

a hundred years later the Queen’s 

Proclamation was read on the outer 
parapet of the Allahabad Fort 
by Lord Canning, the first Viceroy 

of India in assumption of the 



Fort of Allahabad, 

From Hodge's Select Views in India. 
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Queen Victoria's administration of the 
i-rociamation read Country under the direct 
i.nihe 1st Novem- ^ i r ii • . 

her 1858 at Allah- control of Her Majesty s 
Government. 

The Hindus have a curious legend in 
connection with the building of the Allah- 
i.cccnd of Mukund abad Fort by Akbar. A 
iirahmachari. aiichorite of the name 

of Mukund Brahmachari lived in Prayag 
long before Akbar built his fort there. 
The site of Mukund Brahmachari’s abode 
is said to be on the south bank of the 
Jumna opposite the Fort. Pill a few years 
ago an old dilapidated mosque used to be 
pointed out as standing on the very site, 
locally known as Mukund Brahmachari’s 
tilla (mound). 

That holy man lived on milk. It chanced 
one day that he drank it without straining 
it. The usual practice among Hindus is 
to strain the milk before it is used for 
drinking so that no hair of the cow be 
partaken with the milk. As fate would 
have it, he swallowed a cow’s hair along 
with the milk. As beef is a prohibited 
fond to the Hindus, so too is the hair of 
that animal. Mukund thought that he had 
committed a great sin and wished to ex¬ 
piate it by putting an end to his life. 
Suicide is a heinous sin according to the 
Hindu Shastras ; but ii is permitted at 
Prayag. He thought tliat his body had 
been defiled and he had become a Mlechcha. 
If that is so, thought he, why not become 
a Musalman Emperor in my next mun¬ 
dane incarnation. And with this wish in 
his heart he put an end to his life. 

If the following Sanskrit verse which 
has had a local currency for generations be 
accepted as reliable, therein is the year 
noted and the manner of Mukund's death. 

The sloka runs thus : — 

^ ^ 

«rf?? 1 

The year is 1508 evidently of the Sam- 
vat era, which is universally in vogue in 
this part of the country. It answers to 1451 
of the Christian era. It was not in water 
but in fire that Mukund Brahmachari put 
an end to himself. The legend goes on 
to narrate that Mukund Brahmachari was 
reborn in the person of Akbar the Great 


who firmly established the mighty Mogul 
Empire in India. 

It is also stated that Akbar’s intimate 
favourite courtier, Birbal, in his previous 
incarnation was an old faithful attendant 
of Mukund Brahmachari. He had followed 
his master unto death and was reborn with 
him to share his royal master’s fortune. 
But as he had not eaten the cow’s hair he 
retained his Hindu caste. But that did 
not hinder his rise to eminence in the 
Mogul Emperor’s Court, where Hindus had 
equal opportunities with Musalmans to 
imperial favour. It was this departure 
from the previous Mohamedan policy by 
Akbar that made him the idol of his Hindu 
subjects, who attributed his kind treat¬ 
ment of them to his knowledge of his racial 
relationship with them in his past incarn¬ 
ation. 



Akdar dressed as a yogi. 


The legend continues that Akbar re¬ 
membered the old spot of his former asce¬ 
tic practices and to prevent others reaping 
similar fruit by their self-sacrifice at the 
Triveni he built the fort there enclosing 
the Akshaya-vata and the Kamya-kup 
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(‘the desire fulfilling well’ in which people 
threw themselves from the tree) within the 
walls of the Fort. 

That Birbal, his constant associate, used 
to be a visitor to Prayag is borne out 
by an inscription on the Asoka pillar which 
is as follows: 

“Samvat 1632 Sake 1493 M.iri;av;Kli Panchami 
SomvAra, Ganpadas Suta Malianij Birbar Sri Tirlha 
Raj Prayag Kc Yalra Saphal Likhitam.” i.e. “In 
the Samval year 1632 in Marga, the fifth day of the 
waning moon on Monday, Ganga Dasa’s son Maharaj 
Birbar made the auspicious pilgrimage to Tiriha-raj 
Prayag. Saphal scripsit.” 

The samvat year 163- in which 
Mukand died is equivalent to 1575 A.C. 

One may not accept the legend as regards 
the motive attributed to Akbar for his 
Suppression of demolition of the Akshaya- 
seif-sacrifiM of Ak- Vata lest Other people 
thc buiidint: of the might derive similar benehts 
to what he had attained 
by his own self-sacrifice but we may give 
credit to the Mogul Emperor that by build¬ 
ing the Fort at the I'riveni he indirectly 
put down the horrifying practice of self- 
sacrifice that was current under the sanction 
of religion at Prayag. .^kbar disconti¬ 
nued the practice of Suttee—the burning 
of widows on the funeral pyre of their 
deceased husbands. May it not be that 
he had an eye on the stoppage of the 
inhuman custom that prevailed at 
Prayag when he constructed the Fort there ? 
The method he adopted to put an end to it 
was that of a consummate statesman. For 
the building of the Fort was an administra¬ 
tive measure, as the site was strategic. 
Who could take exception to such an 
Imperial measure? The disappearance 
of the Akshaya-Vaia and the Kamya-Kup 
was effected without causing that religious 
excitement such as the fanatical demolition 
of Hindu temples by his great-grandson 
Aurangzib had done. 

The religious observances of the pilgrim. 

The principal shrines which they 
VISIT in Prayag. 

The following Sanskrit verse from the 
Prayag Mahatmya enumerates the chief 
places which the pilgrims are enjoined to 
visit. 


First in the list is the Triveni, the three- 
braided confluent stream. The two bra ids 
Ganga and Yamuna are visible. The third 
braid of Saraswati the Hindu pilgrim secs 
with the eye of his faith. 

The pilgrim comes to Prayag to wash away 
his sins by bathing at the confluence of the 
rivers. But before he performs his ablutions 
he has to go through some purificatory rites. 

The shaving of his head is the first act of 
the pilgrim. The Prayag Mahatmya says 
that the pilgrim enjoys celestial bliss for as 
many years as the number of his shaved 

Sh.vinE,. religious '''•’if accounts for 

observance of the the verv large number of 
barbers, that ply their 
trade there. These barbers have to pay a 
tax of rupees four each for the license of 
shaving. The Mela authorities earn an 
income of many thousand rupees in some 
grand Mela year from this source alone. 

IVfale pilgrims shave their heads and faces 
clean. Female pilgrims offer only one 
lock of hair. But elderly v’idows get their 
heads shaved. The pilgrim is required to 
take a preliminary bath in the river and 
has to undergo the shaving in his wet 
clothing. 

The shaving finished the pilgrim now 
repeats his bathing. His ablution has to 
Bathing at the be as.sisted by his priest. 

It is the privilege of the 
Piayagwal to perform this priestly func¬ 
tion of leading the pilgrims through all 
the religious ceremonies from beginning to 
end. Of course he does it for a considera¬ 
tion. But his charges are not in the 
nature of wages for work done. The 
payment by the pilgrim partakes of the 
character of a religious gift The amount 
varies according to the pilgrim’s means. 

There is a good deal of haggling between 
the two at each performance of the many 
ceremonies at which the Panda has to 
assist. The Panda begins with the Sffnkalpa 
—a sort of religious resolution on the part 
Sankaipa. of the pilgrim which he 

repeats just before bathing. 
Here is the Sankaipa in the original. 

^ fW: 

^ 
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fiiliw q fiVKiiS 

«W it 

The purport of the above is as follows: 
Salutation to Vishnu—the ancient and 
(ireatest Primeval Being. I, so and so (here 
the pilgrim repeats his name and Goira— 
the name of the Rishi to whose clan he 
traces his remote ancestry), perform my 
bathing ceremony at the confluence of the 
(ianga and Jumna, on this day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of—of the year 
—Samvat era of the cycle of the incarnation 
of Buddha of the K tbvuga''* 

As most oi the pilgrims and Pandas are 
cqcfelly ignorant of the dead classical Sanskrit 
language in which the Sankffipa is read 
neither the recitation is correctly done by 
the priest nor the repetition by the pilgrim. 
The latter however has his firm faith in the 
religiousness of the rite and realises jhat 
he has earned the merit of his ablutions. 
He makes his first small gift to the Pragwal 
when he offers his flowers and milk and 
cocoanut fruit (if available—if not, its price 
in copper). The first two are poured unto 
the sacred .‘Stream. The fruit and the money 
go to the Panda. The pilgrim is also 
required to make a gift of a cow' to his 
priest. 

But as every pilgrim cannot afford to 
give a cow, he goes through the ceremony 
nominally. A cow is brought, the pilgrim 
touches the tail of the animal and a 
^'inkalpa is recited by the Panda and the 
r.ift Ot a cow by fi'f' of '*’0 COW is thereby 
to hfs completed. A nominal 
price of the cow even so 
low as a few annas—is paid to the cow¬ 
man who gets a small share of the 
nominal price, the remainder going to the 
Panda. 


A rich pilgrim will not only give a cow 
but a horse also or even an elephant, with 
all the saddle and Howda as an accom* 
paniment of such gift of the animals. 

Then comes the Pinda ceremonyv This 
is the offering of cakes of rice or flour 
OfrcringotPtad.. i?. .•’’S deceased ancestop. 

This IS followed by the 
feeding of Brahmans. 

The visiting of the principal sacred 
places is also a part of the pilgrim’s duties. 
A list of these places have already been 
given in a Sanskrit quotation. 


After Triveni comes Madhava. There 
is a temple of Madhava or Vishnu called 
Temples of Mad- Adi-Madhava on the south 
*'*''*• bank of the Jumna oppo- 

site the confluence. J here is also a temple 
of Madhava in Daraganj. The pilgrims 
visit both the temples. 

The third in the list is Someswara Maha* 
deva. The temple is situated on the south 
Temple of Somes- bank of the Ganges at a 
short distance east of Adi- 
Madhava. The temple of Bharadwaja is 
the next in order. It is situated in the 
quarter now called Colonelganj in the 
Katra Ward of the Municipality. The 
temple is named after the whose gener¬ 
ous hospitality Rama, the hero of the Rama- 
yana, with his brother and wife, enjoyed 
when they halted at Prayag in their way 
to Chitrakut. Rama’s brother—Bharata 
the prince-regent of Ayodhya—was also 
lavishly entertained by the Muni when he 
travelled with a large retinue through 
Prayag to meet his brother at Chitrakut 
with a view to bring the exiled prince back. 

The Muni Bharadwaja was a Kulapati. 
A Kulapati of old was one wh() provided 
education to ten thousand Munis and gave 
them free board and lodgings. It would 
follow that the grounds around Bharadwaja’s 
abode were the seat of a Local University 
at Prayag, What a coincidence that after 
so many centuries the neighbourhood of 
Bharadwaja Muni’s temple has become the 
scat of the University ot Allahabad and of 
the Premier Government College of the 
Province and of the Boarding Houses and 
Hostels of hundreds of residential students. 
The Spirit of Learning, an Indian poet 
may well sing, did not like to abandon her 
old haunts and has come back again. 

The temple of Vasuki is the next in 
order. It is situated on the northern end 
Tempi. pfVasuki. <>' Daraganj. It i.s perhaps 
the only temple in India 
exclu-sively dedicated to the worship of 
the Snake god. Vasuki. Its position is so 
picturesque with broad bed of the Ganges 
surrounding three sides of it. A bathing- 
ghat was built nearly a century ago by a 
rich Khattri citizen. It has been damaged 
by the current of the Ganges. The heirs’and 
representatives of Jhandimal, now residents 
of Cawnpore. have not shown any zeal to 
preserve their ancestral public work. The 
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The Aksluya-Vaia 


Ghat is worth preserving as it is the only 
Pucca Ghat on the Ganges at Prayag. 
An annual Mela is held on the Nag Pancha- 
mi in the rainy season. 1 he citizens of 
Allahabad would be wanting in public spirit 
if they allowed that public Ghat to be 
totally wrecked and gone. 

'I'he Akshaya-Vaia, though the seventh 
in the sloka quoted before, has been most 
prominently associated 
with Prayag from past 
ages. Its existence has been noted in more 
than one standard ancient work of Sanskrit 
literature. It is mentioned in the Ramayana 
as also in some poems and dramas of a 
later period. The Chinese traveller Hiouen 
Tsang who visited India in the middle of the 
.seventh country A. C. mentioned it in his 
narrative of his travels. His account of i< 
has already been quoted. 

The construction of the Allaliabad Fort 
by Akbar doomed it. But the unperishable 
tree—for this is what its Sanskrit name 
implies—still holds its own ground. Inside 
the fort in an underground building, 
pilgrims are shown its relics- an old stump 
or even a green branch is exhibited and 
pa.ssed by the Gossains in charge of the 
shrine as the relic^ of the old Akj-hava-Vata. 
T hough this be a fraud on the credulous 
pilgrims yet the site of Akshava-Vata is 
genuine somewhere near the Patalpurl 
and the faith of the pilgrim helps him to 
conjure up the >>ld tree in his imagination 
and venerate the spot. 

Numberless human beings in past ages 
ended their lives by flinging themselves 
from that tree down hel<»w in the hope of 
acquiring what they wished for at the 
moment of death. T'o Akbar ought to be 
given the credit of putting a stop to the 
abuse of a Shastric permission of self- 
sacrifice which is applicable under every 
exceptional circumstances. 

The Sesha is the Sesha-nag whose old 
temple stands in a village about three 
Tttc temple of miles to the east of the 
Triveni on the northern 
bank of the Ganges. Its modern name 
is Chhatnaga- evidently a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word Sesha-naga. 


These are the leading shrines noted in the 
Sanskrit verse that has been quoted from 
the Prayag Mahatmya. 


There are also some minor ones mentioned 
in that book to which pilgrims pay their 
visit. The Samudrakup is a large well 
situated on the hillock on the other side of 
the Ganges opposite the fort. A fanciful 
tradition was current locally many years 
ago that the well was connected with the 

^ , sea bv a subterraneous 

Samuur.'i.kup. ^ 

spring. I his belief was 

perhaps due to the name Samudrakup. 



Samudra Ki;p Inscription. 

Some forty years ago the well was filled 
with earth almost to the top. All enlight¬ 
ened and public spirited Sadhu came from 
Ajodhya and settled on the hillock. Baba 
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Muik Ckntral Collkob, Allahabad. 


Siidarson Das—for that was his name - 
causcd the re-excavaiion of the well. 
At first he was dissuaded by the local 
Pandas who said that the sea would drown 
the whole country by its rush of waters by 
the opening of the spring that connected 
the well with the ocean. But their story 
had no effect on Baba Sudarson Das. He 
went on with the digging for about a 
hundred feet deep when the water was 
reached. He also repaired the upper 
parapet and the restoration of the old shrine 
was made complete by the bold public 
spirit of that Vaishnava ascetic. 

The Samudrakup very likely is a well 
named after Samudra Gupta, the mighty 

monarch who ruled over 
Samudra Kup— , r 

named after Samu- a large tract oi country ex- 

KausaraSit' tending from middle Hin- 

dusthan as far as the East 
^rn and Southern India. Mr. Vincent 
bmith in his history of ancient India 
<;alls him the Napoleon of India. He lived 
in the third century of the Christian era. 
He was the first of the Gupta kings and the 
founder of the Gupta era. His capital 
vvas Kausambi. 

The village Kosant on the Jumna about 
30 miles from Allahabad is all that is left 
of the once glorious Kausambi. It was 


this Samudra Gupta after whom the well 
situated on the hillock is named. Its pucca 
masonry structure has defied the ravages 
of ages. The hillock was an outpost 
citadel of Kausambi. Old brick founda* 
tions are still unearthed and all the brick 
houses of the neighbourhood are built of 
old bricks dug out from the mound. The 
Pandas, ignorant of history, invented the 
fanciful etymology of Samudrakup by its 
mythical connections with Samudra which 
is the Sanskrit word for the English word 
sea. 

The name Samudrakup occurs in Prayag- 
Mahatrnya. This is suggestive of either 
the modernness of the Purana or that the 
Prayag-Mahatmya is an interpolation. 
The critical Hindu finds himself in an 
uncomfortable situation. The Puranas are 
fathered on Vyasa who lived long before 
Samudra Gupta. If then the Matsya 
Purana is ancient then the Prayag-Maha¬ 
tmya is an interpolation. In any case the 
Samudrakup is a very old well if we ac¬ 
cept the derivation of its name as given 
above conned ing it with the famous 
monarch who ruled over the kingdom of 
Kausambi near Prayag. 

Down below the hillock on which the 
Samudrakup stands is a tomb of Mohamedan 


II 
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Maci>onneli, Hindi' Boarding House with the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
IN the background. 


Toms of a Moha- “int. Tradition says that 
medan Fakir. this saint was a con¬ 

temporary of Kablr, the founder of 
the wcllknown sect of Kavir Panlliis. 
Kabir is said to have been persecuted by 
this Musalman Fakir who incited the Pathan 
ruler of Jaunpore to kill Kabir. But the 
Governor o( Jaunpore was at heart a believer 
in Kabir Saheb. At first he took measures 
against Kabir half-heartedly. But afraid 
of being reproached for disobedience of the 
Fakir’s wishes and of being called a Kafir 
by the Shaikh he ordered Kabir t() be 
thrown into the river bound hand and 
foot. Kabir miraculously escaped. He 
was then cast into a burning fire and was 
trodden down by an elephant but Kabir 
suffered no injury. I'he glorification of 
Kabir is chronicled in a Hindi metered tract 
composed by some admirer of Kabir. A 
Mela of low class people - Hindus and 
Mohamedans—is held every year at the 
tomb. 


Haiisa-tii'tha. 


Another minor Hindu shrine is the 
Hansa Tirtha. It is at a short distance north 
of the Samudrakup hillock. 
A dilapidated well still 
marks old Hansa>tirtha. About forty years 
ago a Kshattriya Zemindar of the Bhagal- 
pur district in Behar settled close by this 



Hansa Kup Inscription. 

■well and erected a garden-house and gave 
it the name of Hansa-tirtha. 1 he oW 
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Kiu'sru Bagh. 


neglected well is now ignored and the 
new nicc-l()okinj» tirtha set up by Hansa 
riiakurprasad passes as the Hansa-tirtha. 
The restoration of the well ought to be 
the service of some pious Hindu. 

In connection with these shrikes of 
Prayag on the east side of the (ianges, a 
brief account may be given of the village 
that now goes bv the name of jhusi. 

The Prayag-Mahatmya defines Prayag 
proper as lying between the Akshaya-vat 
on its west side, the Pratishthanpuri on 
the east side and the Alarka-puri in the 
south. I'he triangular ground is the holy 
of holies. Pratishthan is Jhusi situated 
alongside the Ganges opposite the Allah¬ 
abad Fort, Akbar's bund and Daraganj. 
And Alarka is the modern Aratl—tht 
village on the south side of the Jumna and 
Ganges, opposite to Fort. 

Pratishthan is mentioned in some of 
the oldest works of Sanskrit literature. 

It was the capital of the 
Pratishthan an , . r 1 

ancient Capital of kings of the lunar race, 
rheunarkings Pururavas re.sided 

there. He was the ancestor of the 
heroes of the Mahabharata. The 
great poet Kalidas lays the scene of 
his play Vikramorvasi in Pratishthan. 
How long Pratishthan continued to flourish 


as a capital of ruling kings one cannot 
say. In later time we find Prayag growing 
into importance and Pratishthan receding 
into obscurity till the very name is now all 
but forgotten and the village Jhusi is all that 
remains of Pratishthan. Prayag on the other 
hand developcs into Allahabad thanks to 
its strategic position between the two 
rivers. It has from the time of Akbar gained 
in political importance and has not lost its 
religious value. There is a curious legend 
about the name of Jhusi. A Hindu King 
of the name of Harbong was notoriously 
imbecile and foolish. In liis reign good, bad 
and indifferent were lumped up together. 
He had not the capacity to exercise dis¬ 
crimination in assigning worth its proper 
place. There was no justice nor law in his 
kingdom. 

^ I 

iirmi ii 

is the proverb that still survives in the 
folklore of the district commemorative of 
the character of Harbong Raj. 

It is said that when the cup of his inequity 
was full there was an upheaval of the 
earth and the capital Pratishthan was 
turned upside down. There was conflagra¬ 
tion which completed . the destruction of 
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Procession at Komhha Mela of Bhairauis, an order of female asceiics. 


the city and ihe rums went by the name of 
Jhunsi t.e., burnt, from the Hindi root 
Jhansna to be burnt. 

A political cataclysm must have over¬ 
whelmed Pratishthanpuri. 'I'here are 
traditions of the scattering of Brahman 
and Kshattriya clans abandoning their 
homes in Jhunsi and emigrating to distant 
places. Phere are Joshi families in Almora 
who point their old home in Jhunsi. The 
Benabansi Kshattriya of the Rewa State also 
remember that they migrated from Jhunsi 
to the jungles south of the Jumna and 
wrested the tract from the originals to be 
vanquished later on by the Boghals whose 
suzereignty they had to accept. 

Whether these emigrations took place 
owing to the conquest of the district by 
the Pathan Lodis of Jaunpore or before 
that time is not clear. Jhunsi at present 
is locally distinguished as old Jhunsi 
and new Jhunsi. A good percentage of 
the present population of old Jhunsi is 
Mahomedan. The majority of the population 
of new Jhunsi is Hindu. A very wealthy 
Agarwal banker has a Dharmsala and 
Sa^avrata (alms house) for lodging and feed¬ 
ing poor travellers. A number of religious 
mendicants reside in Jhunsi depending on 
the charities of the well-to-do of the place. 


On the south of the tomb of the Maho¬ 
medan 1 ^'akir in old Jhunsi is Akeld per. 

, It is an unique tree with 

Akela per. ^, ... 

an enormous girth, ranny 

Parkes in her “Wan«icril!g^ of a Pilgrim” 
written some 8o years ago, describes a huge 
tree stood at Phapamaii in the vicinity of 
the Sikote temple. She writes that the tree 
grows in Africa and is called there Boabab. 
The botanic name is Adamsonia digitali. 
'Phe falling down of that tree owing to its 
old age is recorded by Fanny Parkes. It 
was similar to the AJ;eld per. This too is 
an ancient tree. Many years ago a learned 
Brahmachari built a house and established 
a Pathsala close by the Akeld per. It is 
now tenanted by a pious Brahman Zemindar 
of Mirzapur who maintains a small 
Pathsala. 

The Asoka pillar. 

'I'hough not religiously visited by the 
pilgrims the Asoka Pillar standing inside 
the fort is an object of interest to archaeolo¬ 
gists and ought to be visited by the tourist. 

It is supposed to have been erected and 
set up at Kausambi one of the great cities 
of ancient India situated 
city* o'f^la'i.icai ?i- On the Jumna thirty miles 
CmaSccaMKoSml above Prayag. Kausambi 
is now reduced to an 
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Asoka Pillar (Fort, Allahabad.) 
insignificant village called Kosam. It was 
the capital of Hindu reigning dynasties. 
It was founded by a descendant of the 
great Pandavas of Mahabharata celebrity, 
when their old capital Hastinapur was 
washed away by the depredations of the 
course of the Ganges. In many a standard 
work of Sanskrit literature Kausatnbi is 
mentioned as a flourishing city. I'he Asoka 
Pillar of Allahabad carries us back to 
the memories of those days for according 
to the view of writers on ancient India 
the Asoka Pillar was first raised there. 
Kausambi used to be the temporary capital 
of Asoka Vardhan second only to his perma¬ 
nent capital Pataliputra. 

But there is nothing to prevent holding 
another view that the pillar might have been 
raised at Prayagj For here Asoka pilgri¬ 
maged and erected stupas in honour of 


Buddha. Buddha himself three centuries 
before Asoka had preached at Prayag and 
Kausambi. 

Hiouen Tsang does not mention the pillar in 
his narrative of Prayag and that is brought 
forward as an argument that it was not there 
in his time. But Hiouen Tsang does not 
mention the pillar as standing in Kausambi 
in his narrative of the latter place. So 
that his silence militates equally against the 
theory of its birthplace and abode at 
Prayag as well as at Kausambi. 

An inscription on the pillar recording 
the visit of Birbal, Akbar’s boon companion 
to Prayag is however an evidence that the 
pillar was there in the year 1632 of the 
Samvat era. How it came there if not 
lying there since the days of its creator 
has not been ascertained. 

The pillar contains edicts of .\soka. 
These edicts are moral and ethical instruc¬ 
tions to that Emperor’s 
subjects. Also personal 
records of his acts of 
righteousness. Time and vandalism have 
disfigured and era/.ed the inscription here 
and there. But the genius and labours of 
scholars and archajologists have brought 
to light from obscurity the deeds of Asoka 
that are inscribed in a language and 
character dead and forgotten. 

The Asoka Pdlar in the Fort contains 

(a) 6 out of the 7 Pillar Edicts of Asoka, 

(b) Samudra Gupta’s record of victories. 

(c) Two minor pillar Edicts. 

(d) A Persian inscription by Jahangir to 
commemorate his accession. 

(e) Many later inscriptions. 

Minor Edicts. 

The Kausambi Edict on the Allahabad 
Pillar: 

“His S.ncred M.ijesly instrucls ihc officials of 

Kausambi as follows.I'lie wav of the (’hurch 

nnist noi be quilted. VVIiosoe\ cr shall break ihe 

unity of the C'hurch, whether monk or men from this 
time forth, shall be cotnpclled to wear white garm<;nls, 
.and to dwell in a place not rcser\ed foi' the clergy*'’ 

[V. Smith.] 

The Queen’s Edict on the Allahabad 
Pillar:— 

“By command of his Sacred Majesty the officials 
everywhere arc to be addressed as follows . 

“Whatever donation has been made by the Second 
Queen, be it a mango-grove, pleasure garden, charii- 
^le hostel, or ought else, is to l)e accounted as the 
act of the Queen. All transactions of the kind [7 are 
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for the acquisition of merit by] the Second Queen, 
the Karuviiki, mother of Tivara." 

(V. Smith.) 

Pillar Edicts. 

I. 

His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus:— 
“After I had been anointed 26 years, I ordered this 
religious edict to be written. Happiness in this world 
and in the next is difficult to gain except by the 
greatest love of the Sacred Law, the greatest circums¬ 
pection, the greatest obedience, the greatest fear, the 
greatest energy. But, through my instructions, these 
have, indeed, increased day by day. and will increase 
still more (tu'c.) the longing for the Sacred Law 
and the love of the Sacred law. And my servants, 
the great ones, the lowly ones and those of 
middle rank, being able to lead sinners back to 
their duty, obey and carry out {mj> orders), likewise 
also the wardens of the marches. Now the order 
(for them) is to protect according to the Sacred Law, 
to govern according to the Sacred I.aw, to give 
happiness in accordance with the Sacred Law, to 
guard according to the Sacred I-aw.” 

(Buhler.) 

II . 

His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus 
[To fulfiU) the Law is meritorious. But what does 
[the fulf Intent ty" i the Law include? (// includes) 
sinlessness, many good works, compassion, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity. The gift of spiritual insight I 
have given (to men) in various ways; on two-footed 
and four-footed beings, on birds and aquatic animals 
I have conferred benefits oi many kinds, even the 
boon of life, and in other ways have I done much 
good. It is for this purpose that 1 have caused this 
religious edict to be written, {viz.) that men may 
thus act aceordir.gly, and that it may endure a long 
time. And he who will act thus will perform a deed 
of merit.’’ 

(Buhler.) 

III. 

His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus;— 
“Man only secs his good deeds, [and says unto him- 
self) 'This good deed I have done.’ But he sees 
in nowise his evil deeds (aW does not say unto himself) 
'This evil deed I have done; this is what is called 
sin.’ Bui difficult indeed is this self-examination. 
Nevertheless man ought to pay regard to the follow¬ 
ing {and say unto himself)'. ‘Such {passions) as 
rage, cruelty, anger, pride, jealousy, [are those) 
called sinful, even through these 1 shall bring about 
my fall.’ But man ought to mark most the following 
{and say unto himself)-. ‘This conduces to my 
welfare in this world, that at least to my welfare in 
the next world.’ ’’ 

(Buhler.) 

IV. 

His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus: 
—"After 1 had been anointed twenty-six years, I 
ordered this religious edict to be written. My Lajukas 
[Commissioners] are established (as rulers) among 
the people, among many hundred thousand souls; 
I have made them independent in (awarding) both 
honours and punishments—Why? In order tnat the 


Lajukas may do their work tranquilly and fearlessly, 
that they may give welfare and happiness to the people 
of the provinces and may confer benefits (on them). 
They will know what gives happiness to the peopK; 
of the provinces and may confer benefits (on them). 
They will know what gives happiness and what inflicts 
pain, and they will exhort the provincials in accordance 
with the principles of the Sacred Law,—How? That 
they may gain for themselves happine.ss in this world 
and in the next. But the Lajukas are eager to serve 
me. My (other) servants also, who know my will, 
will serve (me), and they, too, will exhort some (men), 
in order that the Lajukas, may strive to gain my 
favour. Kor, as {a man) feds tranquil after making 
over his child to a clever nurse,—saying unto himself 
' The clever nurse .strive to bring up my child well,'— 
even so 1 ha\’c acted with my Lajukas, for the welfare 
and happiness of the provincials, intending that, being 
fearles.s and feeling tranquil, thev niav do their wftrk 
without perplexity. Kor this reason I have made the 
Lajukas independent in {nivardlug) lionour.s an<! 
punishments. For the following is desirable i — Whai'' 
'Thai there may be equity in iifficial business and 
equity in the award or punishments.’ And even 
so far goes my order, "I have granted a respite of 
three tlays to prisoners on whom judgment has been 
passed and who have been condemned to death. I'heir 
relatives will make .some {of them) meditate deeply 
(and) in order to save the lives of those (men) or in 
order to make {the condemned) who is to be executed, 
meditate deeply, they will give gifts with a view to the 
next world or will perform fa.sls. For my wish is that 
they (the condemned) even during their imprisonment 
may thus gain bliss in the next world; and various 
religious practices, self-restraint and liberality will 
grow among the people.” 

% (Buhler.) 


Thus saith His Sacred and .Gr^utious Majesty the 
King:—After I had been consecrated twenty-six years 
the following species were declared exempt from 
slaughter, to wit;— 

Parrots, starlings, (?) adjutants, "Brahmani ducks,” 
geese, nandimukhas, gelatas, bats, queen ants, female 
tortoises, boneless fish, vedaveyakas, ganga puputakas, 
(?) skate, (? river) tortoises, porcupines, tree-squirrels, 
(?) barasingha deer, "Brahmani bulls," (?) monkeys, 
rhinoceros, grey doves, village pigeons and all four- 
footed animal-s which are not utilized or eaten. 

She-goats, owes, and sows, that is to say, those 
either with young or in milk, are exempt from slaugh¬ 
ter, as well as their offspring up to six months of age. 
The caponing of cocks must not be done. Chaff must 
not be burnt along with the living things in it. Forests 
must not be burnt, either for mischief or so as to 
destroy life. The living must not be fed with the 
living. 

At each of the three seasonal full moons, and at 
the full moon of the month Tishya (December- 
January), for three days in each case, namely, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth of the first fortnight, and 
the opening day of the second fortnight, as well as 
on the fast-days throughout the year, fish is exempt 
from killltig and may not be sold. On the same days 
in elephant-preserves and fish-ponds no other classes 
of animal may be destroyed. On the eighth, four- 
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leenlh, and fifteenth days of each fortnight, as v/ell 
as on the Tishya and Punarvasu days, on the three 
seasonal full-moon days and on festival days bulls 
must not be castrated, and he-goats, rams, boars, 
or other animals which are commonly castrated must 
not be castrated. 

On the Tishya and Punarvasu days, on the seasonal 
full-moon days, and during the seasonal full-moon 
fortnights, the branding of horses and oxen 
must not be done. 

Up to the date that I have been consecrated for 
twenty-six years—in that interval the release of 
prisoners has been effected by me twenty-five times. 

(V. Smith.) 

VI. 

His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King speaks 
this;—After I had been anointed twelve years, 1 
ordered religious ctlicis to be written for the welfare 
aitd happiness of the people {in ordf that the people) 
giving up that {unriji^'hfeousnc’ss ivhich they practised) 
may obtain a growth of the Sacred Law (i«) this or 
that {respect). {Saving unto mvs-'lf) “the welf.are 
and happiness of the ptfople {is concerned)," I thus 
direct my attention not only to my relatives, but also 
to those who arc near and far ;—why so? “In order 
that 1 mav lead some of them to happines.s.’’ *In like 
manner 1 direct my attention to ail bodies corporate. 

I have also honoured men of all creeds with various 
honours. But I consider that to be most essential, 
what (/ call) ‘the approach through one's own free 
will’. After I had been anointed iwcnty-six years, 

I ordered this religious edict to be written. 

(Buhler.) 

The pillar is a silent witness of the 
political changes that have occurred since 
it was erected. H it had tongue to speak 
how many things it could reveal to its 
visitors. 

A psycometrist like Danton might have 
a vision of old scenes of the erection of the 
pillar-of the hewers of the stone block— 
of their employer, by merely placing his 
forehead in contact with the pillar. He 
could see where it was first raised and 
when and by whom removed to Prayag if 
removed at all. But we not gifted with 
such occult powers, have to be content 
with what Prinsep, Cunningham, Fleet, 
Buhler, Senart and Vincent Smith and 
their fellow-labourers have brought to 
light history out of the almost ineligible 
characters cut on this tall block of stone. 

pRAGWALS. 

The priest who officiates at the ablutions 
and religious observances of the pilgrims 

story of the crea- at the Tfiveni are called 
!;,T«w!aneS‘“ras-' Pragwals. The monopoly 
wais. they enjoy of being the ex¬ 

clusive recipients of the gifts of pilgrims to 
Prayag was granted by Akbar, according 


to local tradition, to an ancestor of the 
Pragwals. It is said that the first attempts 
to lay the foundation of the Fort were 
unsuccessful owing to the floods of the rivers 
in the rainy season. The sacrifice of a 
Brahman was the remedy suggested to 
baffle the evil, A local Panda offered 
himself on condition that his clan should 
have the sole right of officiating as priests 
at the I riveni. After this human sacrifice 
the foundations defied the force of the 
streams and the Emperor ratified the grant 
to the representatives of the victim. The 
monopolists by their own accounts 
acknowledge to be a creation of 
Akbar. 


In Hiouen Tsang’s account of his visit to 
Prayag in company with King Harsha- 
bardhana of Kanauj, the Chinese traveller 
narrates the many gifts—on the occasion 
of his quinquennial pilgrimage to Prayag — 
there the king made to the Buddhists and 
Brahmans. The Buddhists had the place 
of honour. Mention is made of resident 
priests as being given preference over 
those who came from outside. 

The Prayag-Mahatmya enjoins the bestow¬ 
al of gifts to qualified Brahmans. It is thus 
clear from both foreign and 

Hindu Shastras • j- , 

enjoin charity to indigenous reco'ds that 
ami" piety. donation of gifts has been 
an immemorial practice of 
pilgrims to Prayag. The great difference 
between the practice of former and present 
times is that whereas it is enjoined in 
the Shastras to patronise learned men 
devoted to religion, the present day 
monopolists of the palgrims’ gifts are very 
unlike those who have been recommended 
in the Hindu scriptures. It is a pity that 
indiscriminate charity has created a cla.ss of 
professional recepients of the gifts of pilgrims 
who contribute very little to foster the 
decaying learning of the Brahmans or to 
practise Brahmanical purity and piety 
such as is enjoined to qualify lor the privi¬ 
lege of rccciring gifts. 

These monopolists are reaping the 
benefits of the self-sacrifice of their ancestor 
who had earned an Imperial Charter that 
has its currency still though the Empire has 
passed away from the Mogul .donor’s 
dynasty. 

These Pragwals have an organised 
method of work to procure and secure their 
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Hindu India how 
divided territorially 
amonK' Pra^wals. 


clients. The leading fatni* 
lies claim allegiance of 
particular territories, dis¬ 
tricts and states and the inhabitants of such 
places are expected to patronise their own 
Pragwals. For example, one leading 
Pragwal family has the exclusive patronage 
of the ruler of Nepal and his subjects. 
Another of Kashmere. Others have the 
Rajputana chiefs. Central India States go 
to different families. Kathiawar chiefs and 
their subjects to some. Mysore and Travan- 
core to others. Some Pragwals hold sway 
over Bengal pilgrims others have the 
Punjabi clientele. The Taluqdars of Oudh 
form the portion of several Pragwals. The 
leading Pragwals maintain a large number 
of men who go round canvassing for their 
employers and securing new Jajmans 
(clients). Rival Pragwals have constant 
conflicts among themselves and their 
retainers and there are frequent criminal 
cases in the law courts. 

Hooliganism pays better than learning 
and piety. Therefore there are few men 
who study the Shastras or patronise learning. 
They are given more to wrestling than to 
learning. Pax Brittanica has tempered 
their former turbulence. But still it is the 
Lathi and not the Poihi which commends 
itself to them as the instrument to increase 
the number of their clients. So long as the 
pilgrims will be blind believers in their 
Pragwals the latter will continue to flatter 
on their gifts which they know how to 
secure best. 

Their perquisites are not in the shape of 
wages. They are gifts to earn spiritual 
benefits by the pilgrim. He finds accom¬ 
modation in quarters arranged by the 
Pragwal unless he has means to arrange 
independently of the Pragwal. The Pragwal 
has a list of old and new customers and 
once the name of a pilgrim is entered in 
the list he and his descendants are claimed 
by the Pragwal on subsequent pilgrimages. 

Cases of intimidation and extortion 
occur here as in other places of pilgrimages 
and as the pilgrim is a stranger and can not 
find witnesses to prove his case he prefers 
not to resort to the Courts of Law for 
redress. Besides the pilgrim is loth to 
adopt ' a line of action which would 
disturb the even course of his peaceful 
pilgrimage. He would rather not resist 


evil. It is so desirable that there were a 
society to protect pilgrims against coercion 
and extortion. Respectable representatives 
of the Pragwal community may also be 
enlisted for co-operation to help this society 
for the protection of pilgrims. 

The Magh Mela. 

Mela literally means a gathering but 
usually denotes a religious fair. The great 
gatherings at religious places go by the 
name of Mela. The Magh-Mela is so called 
because the fair is held in the month of 
Magh, portions of January and February. 
The Mela begins from the Makar Sankranti 
«.c., when the sun enters the capricorn. •A 
month’s residence at the 1'riveni from this 
day is considered by the Hindus to be an 
act of great religious merit. 

The Prayag-Mahatmya enjoins it. This 
vow pf dwelling for an entire month at the 
Triveni is called Kalpa- 

* Vasa. Besides ascetics of 

religious orders many elderly men and 
women—especially the latter—of the respect¬ 
able classes of householders take to Kalpa- 
Vasa, undergoing all the privations of an 
ascetic life during the period of their stay 
there. They dwell in straw huts set up 
temporarily on the Mela grounds. I he 
destruction of these huls by fire and the 
burning to death of some unfortunate 
inmates of the huts is not an unheard of 
event in the annals of the Mela. But the 
Hindu pilgrim is not deterred from observ¬ 
ing the vow of Kalpa-Vasa by such catas- 
trophies of fire whether it be due to accident 
or incendiarism. Phe next year the Mela 
ground is as full of straw huts as ever. 

The great Mela days are Makara San~ 
krantiy Maghi Amavnsya (the new-moon 
of the month of Magh), 
ercat Mela p^rnima (the full- 

moon of Magh) and the 
Vasanta Panchami {the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of Magh '. 

The Kumbha-Mela is held every twelfth 
year. The Adh-Kumbha is held every 

•pu Ku 1 sixth year. On such occa- 

sions the number of pilgrim 
is much in excess of the ordinary Mela. 
The rush on such occasions is great and the 
crush is attended with loss of lives. The 
last Kumbha-Mela was marked with such a 
sad occurence. The number of the dead and 
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Kumbha Mela (1906 . 


Indian nationalities are 
represented from Cape 
Comorin to Kashmir— 
from Assam to Sindh,— 
from mountainous Nepal 
to the sandy plains of 
Marwar. Every pilgrim 
is dressed in his natural 
costume of different cut 
and several colours. It 
is a sight to see. I'hese 
great Melas also serve 
the purpose of rehgious 
conventions — religious 
re-imions in a large scale. 
'They bind all Hindu 
India together how- 
much-so-ever one Hindu 
sect may deffer from 
another. 

Just as a pilgrimage 
to Mecca make the 
Musalmans of different 
countries and national- 

i t i e s 

Usefulness of Ihc r i 
Macli-Mfla. teCl aS 

o n e—- 

though differing in ap¬ 
pearance, language, cus¬ 
toms and manners, so 
does the pilgrimage to 
holy shrines by the 
Hindus make them feel 
tliat they are one— 
though varying. The 
Tirtharaj Pravag is such 
a centre where Hindus 
of tlie vast Indian con¬ 
tinent meet in the 
Magh-Mela on the com¬ 
mon platform of the 
belief in the virtues of 
their pilgrimage to the 
Tirveni. 


injured according to popular calculation 
was above the limit of their figures. 

The management of the Mela is not an 
easy task. The procession of Akharas 
(groups of different religious orders) have 
to be controlled, yucstions of precedence 
have to be settled. And as the followers 
of these Akharas are somewhat unruly, 
conflicts arise among the rival parties. 

On the great Mela days of the Kumbha, 
the Mela ground is full to overflowing. All 


Marathas in Prayag. 

Baji Uao demanded the jagirof Allahabad 
along with that of Mathura and Benares in 
1736. That Peshwa wanted to take advan¬ 
tage of the weakness of the Emperor of 
Delhi and of Maratha ascendency and 
wanted the restoration of these three holy 
places to the Hindus. But his ambitiorrwas 
not realized. From that time the Suba of 
Allahabad became subject to exactions and 
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incursions from the Marathas. Tn 1739 
Raghoji Bhonsla made the incursion as 
far as Allahabad, defeated the Mahomedan 
Deputy Governor and returned laden with 
booty. This raid was on l^aghuji’s own 
account. He had not the sanction of the 
Peshvva who however laid claim upon the 
revenues and tribute whatever was exacted 
and the Bhonsla submitted to the arrange¬ 
ment. After the battle of Panipat in 1761 
the Maratha collectors were expelled from 
the Doab, and the dream of the three holy 
cities being wrenched back from the Maho- 
medans was for ever vanished. 

Relics of Maratha influence still exist in 
the temple of Ahalya Bai and Bhonsla’s 
Bada in Daraganj and in Baiza Bai’s temple 
in Kotaparcha. This last-named lady 
lived for manv years at Allahabad as an 
exile and pensioner. She was the widow 
of Maharaj Daolat Rao Scindia of Gwalior, 
who contested with the Duke of Wellington, 
then Sir Arthur Wellesley, the memorable 
field of Assaye. She was a typical 
Maratha princess with Amazonian character¬ 
istics -one who rode with an infant in her 
arms in the battlefield. 

When at Pravag she had the public spirit 
to offer to Government money to raise the 
Asoka pillar which was then lying near the 
Fort gate. She also offered to build a Pucca 
Ghat at the Triveni. Both these requests of 
Baiza Bai were not granted. There must 
have been politic d reasons for the refusal. 

What is now called Akbar’s bund, Fannv 
Parkes in her “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 
invariably names as the “Maratha Bund”. 
Perhaps it was the belief in the early days 
of the occupation of the Allahabad Fort by 
the English garrison that the high embank¬ 
ment along the Ganges was a barrier cons¬ 
tructed to check the incursion of the 

Marathas. The Maratha Ditch of Calcutta 
bears some similitude to the Maratha Bund 
of Allahabad. 

The visit and stay at Prayag of the great 
Vaishnava teacher of Bengal, Sri Chaitanya 
Deva of Nadia, is mentioned in the 

Chaitanya Charitamrita —a standard work 
in Bengali written by Krishnadas--a 

contemporary of the immediate disciples 

of Chaitanva. Chaitanya 

an?suy?t*PrayH* flourished four hundred 
<o»r hundred years ^go. The Chaitanya 

Charitamrita narrates the 


principal events of Chaitanya’s life. It is 
recorded that the Vaishnava teacher taught 
the tenets of his faith to Sri Rup Goswami 
at Prayag staying for ten days at the 
Dasaswamedh temple. Me also stayed on 
the other side of the Jumna and was the 
guest of Ballabh Bhatta. Now there Isa 
temple of Ballabhacharya Sect of Vaishna- 
vas near the temple of Someswar. It is 
very likely here that Chaitanya passed 
some days as the h<ui(uired guest of a fellow 
V'aishnava. 

Br-NGALis IN Allahakad. 

Next to Benares and Brindavan Allahal^d 
has become the home of many Bengali 
settlers in Upper India. To Benares and 
Brlndavan Bengalis have pilgrimaged in 
larger numbers and settled there to pass 
their last days. The settlement in both 
these places of pilgrimage began before the 
administration of these places came under 
the Fast India Company in the latter part 
of the i8th century. Chaitanya Deva, the 
prophet of Nadia ami liis disciples Rupa 
Goswami and Sanatan (xoswami and their 
followers restored modern Brindavan and 
since the revival of that shrine of Vaishna- 
vism there has flowed a stream cd Vaishnava 
pilgrims from Bengal to that place. Notable 
among these is the name of the great Lala 
Babu of Calcutta whose temple has kept 
his memory green even after the lapse of 
more than a century. 

So at Beneras the many temples, tanks 
and the Panchacros road and the dharma- 
shalas on that mad constructed by Rani 
Bhavani of Nattore mark her as an 
illustrious daughter of Bengal who made 
the Bengali’s name respected in Kasi. An 
entire Mohalla of pucca houses called 
Brahmapuri in Tripura Bhairava, Benares, 
was built by her and given to Brahmans 
of Kasi. She was called the incarnation 
of the goddess Anna-Purna. She lived in the 
middle of the i8th century. 

Many Zemindars of East and West Bengal 
have built temples, established sairas 
{alms houses where the poor are fed', and 
endowed them with permanent funds for 
their maintenance. A large number of 
settlers reside there independent of Govern¬ 
ment service. 

The Bengali community of Allahabad on 
the other hand has grown since Allahabad 
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passed into the hands of the English and 
the establishment of English Courts for the 
administration of Revenue and Criminal 
and Civil Justice. English officers were 
appointed from Calcutta and they brought 
their assistants and clerks with them. The 
Bengali Babu was the right hand man of 
the English official. He served his masters 
loyally in the newly aetjuired province. 
‘Phese newcomers be'^ame permanent resi¬ 
dents of Allahabad and their children’s 
children are citizens of their adopted 
province. 

The Bengalis have co-operated in the 
spread of English education in Upper India. 
I'o impart English education thev establish¬ 
ed seminaries and Hindustani children 
joined these institutions to share the ad¬ 
vantages of ICnglish eilucation with llietr 
Bengali neiglibours. 

Raja Jainnrain Cihoshal of Calixitta 
founded an English School at Benares in 
1813 and jilaced it umier the management 
of Christian Missionaries. Jainarain School 
once rose to become a secondary college 
affiliated to the Calcutta Universitv, but now 
sends its students for the Matriculation of 
the University of Allahabad. Similarly 
private schools were started at Allahabad 
bv subscriptions in Kydganj and Colonel- 
ganj which with the Jumna .Mission School 
provided the educational wants of Allaha¬ 
bad til! the miildle of the sixties of the last 
century when a (iovcrnmcnt Zillah School 
was established and located in the building 
which once was the Kt>twali and is now 
the Octroi Office. The late Babu Niicomul 
Miltra of Lalkothi near Alopibag and the 
late Babu Kali Charan Banerji of Colonel- 
ganj respectably helped the maintenance of 
the two schools mentioned above. In the 
forties of the last century there existed a 
Government seminary at Allahabad located 
in Kotaparcha near Baiza Bai’s temple 
whose history is so little known. But this 
much is known to old residents of Allahabad 
that the late Babu Kali Charan Chatterjc, 
Treasurer of the Residency of Lucknow, 
who suffered for his loyalty to the Goveni- 
menl as much as the English officials in the 
troublous times of the Mutiny, the late liabu 
Kannulal, Deputy Collector, the late Baba 
Madhodas the saintly recluse of Kytlganj, 
the late Bandit f.akshminarain Vyasa who 
would have risen very high in the educa¬ 


tional department if he had cared to re¬ 
main in service and many other worthies 
of the last generation, all of them owed 
their education to a Government institution 
that became defunct in the fifties of the 
last centuries. The reason of the abolition 
of such an useful institution is not known. 

I'he Muir Central College came into 
existence in 1872 and among the signature 
of the memorial to Government praying 
for the establishment of a college at the 
seat of the Ciovernment were some of the 
leading Bengalis of the day. 

Referring to the movement for establish¬ 
ing the Muir Central Coileue, Sir William 
Muir, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province , after whom the college was 
named, said in a speech -“The names of 
Lala Ciava Prasad, of Babus Peary Mohan 
[BanerjeeJ and Rameshwar Chaudhuri, have 
been mentioned to me as foremost in this 
movement.” 

J'he first Pacca Ghat on the bank of 
the Jumna in Kvdganj was built by the 
late Bahu Ramdhan Mukerji more than 
half a century ago. It was called Babu 
Ghat. The Ghat has now disappeared, 
having been washed away by the over¬ 
flowing of the Jumna in the rainy seasons. 
Another Bengali townsman of Allahabad, 
the late Rai Rameshwar Chowdhury, made 
large donations to the Alfred Park and 
the d'hronhill and Mayne Memorial Buil¬ 
ding (now the Public Library). The city 
Municipal Market owes a great deal to his 
liberality. 

But the Bengali who did more to raise 
his community in the estimation of the 
Government for loyalty and great service 
in the dark days of the Mutiny of 1857, 
was Babu Peary Mohan Banerji who as 
civil officer of Manjhanpur in the Allaha¬ 
bad District fought the rebels and earned 
from Lord Canning an appreciative mention 
in his Despatches. Lord Canning called 
him the “Fighting Munsiff.” 

Mr. F. 1 hompson, the then Magistrate 
of Allahabad, spoke as follows of Babu 
Peary Mohan in his report to the Commis¬ 
sion of the Division on .the conduct of 
loyal Indian subjects: 

■'Mabu Peary Mob.m was apDoinled a M<jonsif 
at M.injanpnr in this clivlrit l in November List, and 
has silica! been indefatigable in his c'.vorttons to drive 
back the rebels in liis pail of the district. Though 
not Hctuaily in his provim e of duty, he ottered himself 
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to the Commissioner to assemble the well-affected 
Zemindars, to enpage and conciliate the doubtful, and 
thus create a government parly against the disaffected. 
He has succeeded so well that he has been able 
gradually to restore the Police aulhorit)’ in all but 
a few villages now held by the rebels. In one instance 
he fought a pitched battle with the rebels and gained 
a victory, his report of which I enclose.” 

When it was proposed to transfer him 
from Manjhanpur, Mr. 'rhornhill, the Com¬ 
missioner of Allahabad, wrote to the 
Government:— 

“Babu Peary Mohan has established so liigh a 
reputation for personal courage and dciennination 
that his presence has, I believe, hitherto prevenu-d .in 
irruption of the rebels froiji the right l>ank of the 
Jumna and the Magistrate is of opinion that his 
withdrawal at this time would be shortly followfd by 
much disorganizations, fee. fee. In this opinion I 
entirely concur.” 

He was awarded a Khil’at (dress of 
honour) worth Rs. i,ooo and a grant of 
Zemindari for his having “distinguished 
himself by his intrepidity and the vigour 
of his attacks upon the insurgents.’* Several 
years later he became (lovernmcnt pleader 
in the High Court of Allahabad, Poor man ! 
He did not live long and was not destined 
to be its first Indian Judge. ‘There is some 
consolation to his community that his 
relative Babu Pranioda Charan Banerji 
has been elevated to that eminent position 
which he has been occupying these many 
years with ability and enjoys the confidence 
of the bar, of his colleagues in the Bench 
and of the public. 

Among Bengali notabilities of the last 
generation was Baba Madho Das. His 
scholarship, especially in Persian Sufi 
literature, and his broad views in religion 
made his Asram in Kydganj the resort 
of enquiring visitors of all religious pursiia- 
tions, Hindus, Musalmans, and Christians. 
Pandits, Maulvies, Padries and I'heosophists 
were his admirers and Mohamedan-Sufis 
from distant Hydrabad and Afghanistan 
came to him to enjoy his (blessed 

company). A revered personage he was— 
Baba Madho Das of Kydganj. 

Perhaps the oldest Bengali at present living, 
born and bred at Allahabad, is Pandit 
Benimadhab Bhattacharya of Daraganj. 
He served in the Arsenal of Allahabad in 
1857-and in his printed testimonials is a cer¬ 
tificate of loyalty from the then Commissary 
of Ordinance. After his retirement from 
the Government service he has served his 



Bab,\ Madho Das. 


native town both as a Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner ami Hoiior^iry Magistrate for a 
quarter of a centurv. I Hough nearly an 
octogenarian he is still in harness in 
Honorars’ Courts. 

A RKTROSPECTIVK VUtW OF OLD AlI.AHABAD 
FROM THE NARRATJVE OF AN OI.D 

A NHi.o- Indian resident. 

Kannv Parkes, a lady of literary culture 
and a lover of the picturestjue, which she 
•w.-!.', -.•.of.n had the skill to sketch, has 
Parkes’ ' given a faithful account of 

.'Mlaiiabad as she saw it 
more than tliree quarters of a century ago. 
Her “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” in two 
volumes contain a mass of entertaining in¬ 
formation about men and tilings Indian as 
they struck her in the early days of Knglish 
rule in Upper India. The period covered in 
her diary extends from 1822 to 1848. The 
greater part of her Indian sojourn was spent 
in Allahabad, where her husband occupied 
an influential office in the service of Govern¬ 
ment. 
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A CUTCHERRY. 

i'rom Fanny Farkt's's Wanderings of a /‘i/^riin. 


Her pictorial sketches are exact repre¬ 
sentation of some buildings that still exist in 
Allahabad, for example, of the Dharmasala 
and temple of Dasaswamedh on the bank 
of the Ganges in Daraganj and the temple 
of Alopl in Alopibag. She gives an account 
of the Magh-Mela and the Ramlila as she 
witnessed them eighty years ago. I'he Mela 
was in a flourishing condition. 'I'raders from 
distant places from Kashmir and Nepal, 
used to bring their marchandise to the 
Mela. 

The Ramlila was held on the fort parade 
ground, where it still continues. 

Allahabad, on her first arrival, became 
very interesting to her. But she suffered 

Aiiah-ibaa "the very much from its heat, 
oveh of India". She writes that Allahabad 

had the reputation of being the “Oven of 
India” and “the Chhota Jehannam” (the 
little hell). She however preferred its.general 
salubrity to the damp and malaria of 
Calcutta. Society - Anglo-Indian Society— 
was 80 small compared to what she had 
seen in the metropolis of Bengal. She was 
fond of the society of Indian ladies and her 
knowledge of the inner life of the zenana 
was intimately, acquired by her visits to 
Indian acquaintances of distinction and 


high rank. The meni saheb of the period 
was a less exclusive person and mixed 
familiarly with her Indian friends. 

She had access to the harems of the King 
of Oude and the Emperor of Delhi. One 
has to read her book and to wonder how 
many puerile marriage customs mostly adopt¬ 
ed from the Hindus are in vogue in the 
zenana of the highest Indian Musalmans. 

Travelling in those days was so weari¬ 
somely slow. It took her about three 
months to reach .Allahabad from Calcutta 
by boat. She made a boat trip from 
Allahabad to Agra and it took about two 
months to reach there. Anglo-Indians travell¬ 
ed in Palki and some unh)rtunate passengers 
were taken dead out of their Palki succum¬ 
bing to excessive heat and exhaustion. 

Troop.s of servants were employed by 
Anglo-Indians and a list of the usual 
domestics is given with the amount of 
their wages. Our authoress had fifty-four 
paying Rs. 250 per mcjnth. A darzi (tailor) 
and a carpenter were a part of the regular 
establishment of the time. Such were the 
“Nabobs” whose riches and lavishness 
Macaulay depicted so graphically in one of 
his Indian essays. Stray Anglo-Indians like 
Col. Gardner of “Gardner’s Horse” married 
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Musalman ladies of rank. Their male 
issue taking to their father’s religion—the 
female to that of the mother. 

Hukka smoking was the fashion of the 
times in Anglo-Indian society and in a 
Hukka snini'ii.: piciorial sketch of a Court 
among A!!p;:c . ,'1:-. Justicc where a Thug 


is being tried by a European Judge, 
the Hukka finds its proper place by the side 
of the Saheb. 

It is an interesting study this retrospect 
of Anglo-Indian life in Allahabad and 
elsewhere in Upper India. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

Evolution and Religious-Thought. 

"The Spark in the Clod” or "The Effects of Evolution 
upon Religious Thought” by Rev. J. T. Sunder¬ 
land. Published by American Uvifarion A.'tsocia- 
tion, 2^ Beacon Street, Boston, U. .S’. A. Pp. 162. 
80 cents net, by mail Sg cents. 

The aulhor justly claims to have shewn “that the 
Doctrine of Flvoluiion is notn destroyer hut aconserver 
and a builder, that the evolutionary theory of the 
divine creation is j'iving us a new iheoloj^y which 
is not only incomparably more rational .and niore true 
to facts than the old, but far more ethical and vastly 
richer in spiritually contents”. The ends which the 
author has had in view in writing the book is religious, 
not scientific but the scientific side of the book has 
not been neglected or lightly considered. No state¬ 
ment has been made relating to the subject of Evolution 
which is not borne out by the latest and best scicniific 
writers and investigators. The book has seven 
chapters, viz\ —(i) Introductory .Survey, (ii) The 
Evolution of the World, (iii) The Evolution of Man. 
(iv) The Evolution of Religion, fv) 'I'he Problem 
of Pain and Evil in the Light of Evolution, (vi) 
Immortality in the Light of Evolution, (vii) The 
Bible, Jesus and C'hristianity in the Light of 
Evolution. 

Mr. Sunderland rejects the popular doistic idea of 
an absentee God. God, according to him, is not 
only transcendent but also immanent. “Men who 
have never learned to see (rod anywhere except in 
the past, are always afraid of any new truth that 
bears upon religion. Is God a God of the past only? 
Are his revelations ended? Is there to be progress 
in everything else connected with man’s life except 
that which is highest of all the moml and spiritual? 

.The foundations of religion are not in a book. 

They are rather in the soul of man. And If they arc 
in the soul of man, the acceptance of the belief that 
God’s creation is perennial, continuous, eternal, can 
not disturb them or do anything except deepen and 
strengthen them. 

"It is asserted by some that Evolution is atheistic ; 
that it puts God out of the universe and leaves us only 
law instead. True, there are possible forms of tlie 
Evolution theory which arc atheistic. But there are 
other forms of it which arc profoundly thelstic—which 
fill the universe full of God, as’no other theory 


known to man docs, certainly far more than ilie 
Genesis theory itself docs. That makes a ('lyator 
from witliniit. 'I'his makes a Creator within—His 
creative power t)per;Ues in all thing^s from atom to 
sun. That rn.ikes Him .1 Creator f)f the world once; 
then He withdraws and so far as creative function is 
concerned, is for ever thereafter an absetilee (ind, 
'I'liis makes Him a Creative Intelligi-nce and Power 
tliaU never .sUafps and never withdraws from any 
atom of the Universe. I'hus it is the doctrine of 
Evolution ought lo fill, and rightb understood docs 
fill, all the universe with (lod, as the meaning and 
the ever-living never-sleeping ereatixe power of it all. 
As to the fear that Evolution will dethrone God 
because it enthrones /rt7f’—wbnt is law? What can 
it be but the sign and manifestatirm of One without 
whom law could not exist? Is law a Power' 
Rather is it the path along which a power—the 
Eternal Power - marches to the attainment of it-' 
great, ends”. 

As regards the Evolution of Man, the author writes— 
“Man is not yei fully man. He is only in the process 
of being created, hiven his l)odv has not reached 
anything like that perfection of health and strength 
and that degree of longivity which it ought to reach 
and will reach sometime., . Onr fat uities are only 
half-formed. Our characters are scarcely more than 
the embryo of what they ought to be. In so many 
respects we are only babes where we ought to be 
men!” “Our true work in the world is that of co¬ 
operating with one another and all good men, and 
all regenerating forces around us and with God. to 
carry on and e\er on the work of spiritual creation 
in ourselvt;s, in .society and in the world. It is the 
work of struggling upward by every means in our 
power and helping others to do the same, from the 
brute beast, which is our starting point, towards the 
ang’cl, the free pure strong .son of God which Is our 
goal.” 

What are Pain and Evil? 

“They come out of a thousand centuries of lower 
animal life. They are the traces of the beast surviving 
in man. Tht^’ are the heritage of untold ages of 
.selfishness ancTgreed and blood and .slaughter in that 
brute world from which man has sprung and of 
hundreds of thousands of years of fierce semi-human 
life while he was climbing toward the full human. In 
the light of Evolution evil is relative, as good is. Evil 
is an incident, not a finality If we can understand the 
expression in a large enough wax , evil is good in the 
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til jking : it is the green apple; it is the partly painted 
picture; it is the building in the process of erection.” 

I'hc work is of singular literary fiitish and will he 
i.-ad with pleasure and profit by all intelligent persons 
who take an interest in the subjects. 

Mahesh Chandra C»hosh. 

lUxtibay in fhe Makinfi: by PhiroBc R. M. Maltilutrl. 

Defyuty V . ’ '■ Afpellnti’ Side, Court, 

Rombay. ' . (biu'in, London. Price 

us. bd. 

The book consists of over 5fX5 pages, and conl.ains 
,m introduction by Sir George Clarke, Goveritor of 
Bombay. Mr. Malabari einbo<Iics in it th<* results of 
tiis researches in the archives of the Bomb.ay High 
t'ourt on the origin and g'^owth of judicial institutions 
III the western presidency during the period ibbi—17.0 
A.D.» Irt the preface the author promises to bring 
die history down to modern times in three more 
coliimes to be published luTcafter. Hitherto Cowell’s 
Tagore Law Lectures, puliiished by the Calcutta 
University for the use of law .students, was the only 
hook available to scholar.^ on this side of India for the 
study of the growth ot judicial institutions under 
British rule. 'The present volume is naridwer in *o[)C 
I'lit treats of the period covered by it in much gre.iter 
detail. It is iin|)os ibie, within thc sp.accatourdis- 
[losal, to give a of the subjects dealt with in 

diis book. But the he.-ulings f)f somt* of the ch.iplers 
may be quoted tocxplain their siope, v.g., ‘ The acquisi- 

lion of Bombay and its l ession to the Company.’ 'The 
administration in the town ;itul of liombay', 

The working- of Judicial Institutions in Bombay’, 

‘Die barbarity of the age’, ‘.Some in'eo'dne trials’. 
‘Landed properly in (Nirly Bombay’, 'Gleanings from 
an ohl record'. An elaborate index enhancesilie value 
of the rather lengiby volume. In the preface Mr. 
Malabari exprc'sses the hope that the pages describ¬ 
ing- the administration of justice imdei- the Portuguese 
in India will lie found to contain .sornetliing original 
.'ind specially interesting. But if he refers tt> Sir 
William Hunter’s posthumous Rritish India 

(London, H)oo), of which we find no mention in the 
list of books consulted, he will see that he has been 
largely anticipated by that learned hi.stoiian who has 
given an elaborate account, (|uoting chapter and verse, 
of the gross inhumanities and oppressions practised 
by the Portuguese, as also the immorality, which 
prevailed among them. Sitnilarly, the chapter on 
Surat might be improved bv referring to the articles 
on the subject in the early volumes of the Calcutta 
Review. We are glad to find that Raja Benoy Krishna 
Deb's “History and Growth of Calcutta” has been 
occasionally alluded to. A cursory glance through the 
pages of the book shows how barbarous were ♦^he 
punishments inflicted by the early administrators of 
Bombay on minor r»flenders—flogging beings as com* 
mon in the western presidency as hanging was in 
England up to the end of the seventeenth century. 
The English law of capit.al punishment was imported 
to India to suit the occasion, e.g., in tlie trial of 
Maharaja Nandakumar for forgery. The author says: 
“Looseness of morals prevailed everywhere. 'There 
was no control over the factors, for there was none 
over their masters. It had become ihe fashion to be 
vicious and reckles.s, and the man who was neither 
the one nor the other was an exception. Intemperance 


was rife to a degree”, (p, 227). “It was not, we infer, 
an unuiual sight for some of the honorable members 
to come out of the C.'ouncil Chamber, after a particular¬ 
ly warm discussion, 'with their beads cut open, their 
arms In slings, and their eyes bunged up'“ (p. 232). 
The auihoi rightly observes in his preliminary remarks: 
“It would be diflicull, without some knowledge of the 
circumstances and influences prevailing in those days 
to account for the fact that men in high authority 
wtrre found guilty of malpractices, that even Governors 
were proceeded against for corruption and ihai the 
Judges whose duty it was to suppress crime were 
themselves found to be implicated in serious ofTcnces. 
The loose morality of the age mav be urged as an 
excuse for such a discreditable state of affairs.” It 
were well if English historians w’cre to judge Indian 
historic cliaracters of the age with equal charity. Refer¬ 
ring to the dale-lree lax in Bombay, an interesting con¬ 
versation of Norman Macleod is given on page 422, where 
he is reported to have said, 'Oh India ! the very liairs 
t)f your head arc numbered !’ Here and there allusion 
is made to Kanhoji Angria, ‘w’hosc influence on the 
se.i was unsurpassed : but evcti on land his name 
struck terror in tnanv a staunch liearl.’ ‘The man 
wlio g;ive tlie English most trouble during the first 
quarter of the eigiileenih century was Kanhoji Angria, 
the famous pirate.’ ‘Eng-lish, Dutcli and Portuguese, 
each tried to lay him low but they all had to acknow¬ 
ledge defeat’. One would like to have some account 
of the Heel and the naval manouvres of this celebrated 
sea-captain, as an illustration of the nai-al skill of the 
Indi.'ins ell this period. But as might be expected, 
the book is more an account of T'.nglishmcn in India 
ih.an of the Indians themselves, and this probably 
accounts for the omission. Allogellier, Mr. Malabari 
is to be congnUulalcd on the amount of scholarship 
and research he h.as biouglu to bear on the performance 
of Ills task. He h.-ts ransack«.-d every available book 
and manii'>cripi record in search of material, .md pro¬ 
duced a most interesting volume on the early history 
of Bombay. The mass of information which he has 
thus succeetlcd in collecting is sure to be largely 
<liawn upon by the future historian of the western 
presidency. 

Dadahhai Saoroji's Speeches and Writings : Natesan 

iP C'i>M Madras. Price Rs. 2. Pp. 20S. 

I'his neatl)- printed and handsomely bound volume 
purports to contain an exhaustive collection of the 
speeches and writings of the Grand Old Man of India, 
who entered on his 8()th birthday on the4lh September. 
'The book requires no introduction to the public. 
Messrs. Natesan Co. excel in this line of publication 
and in the present instance they have done their work 
with their usual care and judgment. 'The book deserves 
and is sure to obtain a large sale, as ti is offered at 
a remarkably cheap price. It is a storehouse of valu¬ 
able itiformaiion on political, financial, economical and 
statistical matters. 

Glimpses of the Orient today; by Saint Nihal Singh. 

Natesan <y Madras. Pric^e Re i. Pp. 279, 

This is a collection of 22 articles on Japan, China, 
Burmah, India, Afganistan, Persia, and Egypt. 'The 
author has personally visited all the lands about which 
he writes and this fact alone lends a value all its own 
to the volume before us. * ,The book has been specially 
designed for students, and we fully share the author’s 
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hope that it will inspire them to work for the uplift of 
their native land. The main lesson which the book 
inculcates and illustrates by reference to facts and 
figures is that Asia is no longer content to remain in 
ah attitude of servility and that throughout the con¬ 
tinent a desire for Self Government is manifesting 
itself which tries to seek satisfaction in a variety of 
healthy activities. “It is a iravestv «»f the holiest of 
holies in human nature to talk of the unrest in India 
in terms othei' than the most reverent. In ever\' sense 
of the w'ord, this dis< ontent is divine. In its essentials, 
it is cosmic in character, evolutionary. < onslrurtivr, 
uplifting.’’ Referring in particulai- l<i the Swack'shi 
movement, Mr. Singh says that the spirit lying 
behind it is destined to prove tlie country’s salvation. 
“Swadeshi is the culmination of India’s industrial re¬ 
volution and forms the foundation on which Hindustan’s 
well-being will be established... It is sad to contemplate 
that .such a virile, construcli\’e, uplift movement as 
that which is going on in India should not be noticed 
by the outside world, merely because of the political 
unrest in the land’’. A chapter is devoted to the 
woman's movement in .Asia. Phere is only one word 
of comment which occurs to us. Mr. Singh has, it 
seems to us, laid too mucfi stress on the material side 
of the evolution in India, and has touched rather lightly 
on the spiritual forces which lie behind it. The book 
is written in an attractive style, and is bound to be 
popular. 

Visitor’s Guide to Haroda: hy G. H. Desai, ^.A. 

LL.B., Superintendent of Census Opernfions, Baroda 

State. Bombay, printed at the Times Bress, i<fio. 

This nicely got up brochure of about 8o pages is 
more interesting than a novel. It is adorned uiili a 
map of the city, and ten e.\celletit illustraiions. There 
is an appendix containing a list of the oil paitilings 
and stittiies in the picture gallery of Baro<la hv some 
western masters, e.f^. Raphael, Murillo, Amlrca Del 
Sarto, rilian, Rollict^lli ; theie are also two paintings 
by Ravi Varma and J. P. GangooR'. .A perusal of 
the book shows us at a glatua- how enlightened the 
State of Baroda is. 'I'he nuiscurn of Baroda is one 
of the best in India. Its colleg<', marUet place, courts 
of Justice, hospital are among the finest public build¬ 
ings in India. The Luxrni Vilas palace and garden.s, 
built at a cost of over sixtv lakhs of rupees and the 
Makarpura palace and gardens, may also be (dassed 
among the public buildings, for thev are open to the 
public when His Ilighnes.s docs not reside in them. 
The State has some historic and costly jewels. There 
is a good public library, and the town posse.sses ex¬ 
tensive waterworks and tramway lines. The Kala- 
Bhavan of Baroda, its bank, factories and mills, speak 
of its industrial prosperity. The M«aharaja goes out 
in procession on the Dusscrah and the Mohurrum, 
though the latter is a purely Mahomedan festival. 
Numerous public squares and pavillions, big tanks, 
bridges, theatres, temples, regimental grounds and a 
race-course add to the beauty of the city. The 
booklet is likely to increase the stream of visitors to 
Baroda. 

Sir William Wedderburn; Nefesan <y Co., Madras. 

Price annas four. 

This little sketch forms one of the ‘Friends of India’ 
Series now being issued by Messrs. Natesan & Co., 
and contains besides a short biographical account of 


Sir William Wedderburn, extracts from his speeches 
and writings. As President of the Fifth Indian 
National Congress, Sir William .said in 1889: “I have 
passed a qii.irler of a century among you, and during 
that period of lime I have not known what it was to 
.suffer an unkindness from a native of India. During 
that period I have been m the service of the people of 
India and have I'.'^ten their salt. And I hope to devote 
to their .service what remains to me i>f activelife’’. 
How thorouglilv he has acted up to this promise is 
known to all. It is Fnglishtnon of Sir William's type 
who have really bold us in bondage. When we con¬ 
template a trareer like bis, and think of bis sclf-.sacrifica' 
.'ind of his coinage to do the right in face of opposition 
and obloquy, we cannot but feel that wc have still much 
to learn from the Itnglish race. 

Recent Indian Finance:—by t). E. Wacha, Natesan P' 

Co. Price annas four. 

I'his little book by the ablest of non-official financial 
critics in India deals with such subjects as the c;i.se 
for financial reform; the grow'lh of expenditure; 
eidianced taxation ; revenue and expenditure.: reason 
for the deficit. The book is prefaced w’itb a criticism 
of Mr. Montagu’s recent Indian budget speech in the 
Hou^ of ('ornmons. By quoting facts and figures 
Mr. VVacha lias show'ii lliat publi<- expenditure in India 
is running at double the spot dal w hich revenue i.s grow¬ 
ing and that Imlian finance is thus in a bad way and 
in view of the tact lh.it the limits of la.xalion liaie been 
well-nigh leacbed, there is no lea-on for llie optimist!<• 
outlook of I (sponsible oflieiais. The rernedv lies in a 
serious and dclerniinod attempt at lairiailimni (<f 
expenditure and one of the cliiel ways, we ma\ add, 
of hi inging aljoul this relorm is the .subscription of 
indigenous lor foreign agenev in the public services 
in a far gnsaier (Ugree than has hitherto been the 
case. 

A financial chapter in the hisforv of liotnhay City 

by D. K. Wacha, Botnbav, 

In this volume tin* writer givc.stlie history of the rise, 
growth and coll.ipse of that colos.sal speeulalion popu¬ 
larly known in Boinb.iy as tlu; “shaie mania’’ which 
forty-five \ears ago proved inoie disasiious in its ulti¬ 
mate consequences than the noloi ions South Sea Bubble. 
Mr. Waclia was an eye witness to the speculation, and 
none will deny that his insight into matters financial 
makes him peculiar^ fit to g’ivc an impani.il account 
of tlie event for the benefit of the backing our 
mercantile community. The book is printed in bold 
type on thick paper, and should prove of interest to 
those for whom it is intended. 

Co-operative Credit Societies: by Panchanandas 

Mukherjea B A. 

This paper was read by the writer before the Calcutta 
University In.siitute. It gives within a short compass the 
main principles underlying co-operation and Peoples’ 
Banks and should prove useful to students. 

The eighth annual refort of theX^‘^‘f>^hrishna 

Shehasram : Kankhal, Hardivar, tgto. 

The number of patients treated in this Shebasram 
during the year under review reached the high figure 
of 10,390 belonging to all castes and creeds including 
Mahomedans and Christians. Homeless ascetics of 
the Himalayas, pilgrims coming from every part of 
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India, and poor people of the villages situated within 
n radius of forty miles of the Hospital, are constantly 
under treatment in this institutioit. The crying need 
at present appears to l>e a ward for infectious diseases, 
specially pthisis, and an extension of the resthouse. 
Nearly nine thousand rupees are required for this 
purpose and in view of the revived religious conscious¬ 
ness of India it should not be difficult for the 
authorities of the Shebasram to procure this amount. 
Contributions for this purpose, however small, will be 
thankfully accepted by the Manager, ‘Udbodhan’, 
12 i3Gopal Neogi’s i.,ane Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

The ihirtysecond annual report of the Sadkaran 
Rrahtno Samaj : S. B. Samaj Office, 211, Cornivallis 
Street, Calcutta. 

The report gives us a glimpse of the excellent work 
that is being quietly done by the Sadharan Brahmo 
Sat^aj. FVeachers and missionaries did uplift work 
in the mofussil and among depressed classes, schools 
and colleges for boys and girls imparled education to 
the rising generation, cha^it^’ found scope in famine 
relief, n<'wspapers carrietl the principles of pure theism 
into the liomc circle. The finances do not appear 
to be in ns salisf.nctory a condition as might be desired. 
We wish the Sam.ij every success. , 

Directory of Indian Goods and Industries: Office 
of the Industrial Conference, Amraoti. Fourth 
Edition. iQOg. Price Rs. iffijo. postage extra. 

The phenomenally r.Tpid sale of the previous editions 
of this valuable directory has encouragrd Mr. R. N. 
Mudhalkar to bring out this ver\’ handsomely g'ot up 
reprint, in which all new industries started since the 
publication or the last fdiiitm have been incorporated. 
The value of the compilation has been enhanced bv 
three copious indices, giving the names of the 
articles manufaciured, the places where they are 
mannf.ar(ured, and the persons by whom the\' are 
manufactured and sold. 'I'he authorities of the 
Amraoti Conference are to be congratulated on their 
solid piece of work clone by them In the cause of 
India's industrial regeneration. 

Spiritual Education. 

Spiritual Education and the Religion of the Brahma 
Samaj by Doctor Prasannakumar Roy, Inspector of 
Colleges and Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
Late Principal and Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta, Member 
of the Council of the Brahmo Samaj Committee and 
Late President of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, 
Pp‘ .'^ 9 - 

I'Kis pamphlet contains (1) three addresses delivered 
at the annual meetings of the Sadharan Brahma 
Samaj held in 1903, 19(^9 and iqoq, and (2) also three 
notes, two of which were read at the Executive Com* 
miitco of the said Samaj. 

The questions raised by Dr. Roy are of vital im¬ 
portance to the Brahma Samaj and, we hope, Brahmos 
will not remain indifferent to the welfare of their 
community. 

Mass Education. 

Kumar Parivrajak Series No. 5. A simple means 
of Moss Education. Pp. 16. For fr»e distribution. 
• 0 he had of the Manager Vogasram, Benares City. 
The writer say.s that to educate a nation, some 27 
crores of whom are returned as illiterate, appears to 
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be a Herculean task. "But,” says the writer, "this 
apparently impossible work can be easily done by our 
earnest and energetic students if even one in ten 
among them begin it as a labor of love”. 

This is no doubt true to some extent. But those 
who are themselves students cannot properly be entrust¬ 
ed with so gigantic and onerous a task. Have the 
other classes no duty to the masses ? 

Unitarianism. 

Annual Report of the American Unitarian Association 
for the fiscal year May 1, igio—^pril ^o, igso. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, U. S. A. 

" i'he financial record of the Association has been 
one of large encouragement. The total receipts of 
the treasurer amount 10^283,446. The Publication 
Department reported a total sale of the publications 
of the Association . n •. i g :■ volumes, the 

largest of any year, ! • •»..•* of the free litera¬ 

ture for the year shows a remarkable growth ; namely 
from a disiribuiion last year of 364,000 tracts and 
pamphlets to 542. 5(K) copies this year and this does 
not include the various reports, bulletins and circulars 
w'hich are also freely circulated. During the year 
fourteen new societies were added to the list of 
churches ; five new church buildings have been dedicat¬ 
ed; twelve others have been planned or are in process 
of consiruclion ; seven parish houses have been built or 
otherwise provided for; three personages have been 
acquired. Three lay centres have been organised and 
preaching stations and circuits have been established 
whiclt will furnish liberal religious ministries to a dozen 
or more towns or settlements.” 

There are eleven departments of the Association 
vis: —(i) Publication Department (2) Department of 
Foreign Relations (3) Department of Church Extension 
(4 Publicii)' Department (i' Department of New 
Americans (6) Dcp.irimcnt of Comity and Fellowship 
(7- Dep.irimont of Education 8, Department of Social 
.and Pul)lic Ser\ ice 9 Ministerial Aid Fund (10) 
Church Building Loan Fundandiii) Library. 

All the departments are doing excellent works and 
we congratulate the Association on the .success it has 
attained during the year. 

Mahesh Chandra Ghosh. 

History of India. 

A History of India: Part /. The pra-Musalman 
period: by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, M.A., 
with illustrations and maps. Longmans, Green 
and Co., j/.?, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. Price 
Rs. ijfio. 

We have much pleasure in welcoming this new 
school-hi-story of Hindu India. It is written in a 
simple and interesting way, and there is no overcrowd¬ 
ing of dates and names, and yet the conclusions of 
latest scholastic research have been embodied in it on 
all controversial points. For instance, it has been 
ointed out that according to Mr. Tilak, the original 
ome of the Aryas was in the Arctic regions, that 
though occasionally the wife followed her husband to 
the pyre, widows were generally allowed to remarry in 
Vt'dic limes, that the Kshatriyas were formed of a 
mixture of the Saka. Hun and the Pahlavi races that 
Kalidas flourished in the Coutt of C'i .c iit.'guj)!.! IT 
(375—413 A D.) whoassumed the tiileo' \ ki.ii;.,ni!;^.t, 
that the decline of Buddhism In India was due to 
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nalural causes and nol lo any vigorous perseculion 
('except by Sasanka in Bengal aU)ul 600—620 A.D.) 
The history of the Dcccan has been gi\en in some 
detail. Kigauling the Pal and Sen Kings of Bengal, 
the writer says ‘it is doubtful if they wore Rajputs’. 
It does not appear that the researches of Dr. Rajendra 
I.ala Mitra have been explored in this connection. 
The only Indian scholars consulted are Dr. Bhander- 
kar, and Messrs. Til.ak and Ranade. Bakhtiar Khiliji 
is .slated to have sei/ed I.akhnauti, which has been 
identified with Gaiir, and Nudiah. In this respect 
the writer follows Vincent A. Smith, but is apparently 
ignorant of the researches of Bal)u Akshnv Kumar 
Maitra. Nowhere in the book do we find any 
mention of the fact that some of the arts and sciences, 
e.g. Chemistry, Geometry, Trigonometry, the decimal 
notation, .\sironomy, \c. originated and received their 
early development in India. The idea of metempsy¬ 
chosis, according lo the writer, was found in many 
half civilised tribes (p. He seems to forget that 

it was a cardinal doctrine of Pythagoras, who being a 
celebrated Greek philosopher, w'as certainly nol half 
civilised. The benefits of the caste-system in early 
times and its present drawbacks have been ably 
summarised. 'Phe book is well-printed and hand¬ 
somely illustrated and should prove popular to tho.se 
for whom it is intended. 

Laws of Manu and Theosophy. 

The Science of Social Organisation, or. the Laws 
of Manu in the Light of Theosophy: by Bhagavan 
Das, M.A. The Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, 
jgio. 

This handsomely got up volume of 358 pag’es by 
a wellknown iheosophical writer has been lying on our 
tabic for sometime. We had a mind to make a 
detailed review of the views and opinions expounded 
in this book, but w^e find that it dcal.s with such an 
immense variety of subjects and is so full of esoteric 
exigeses that limits of space will.not allow us lo do so. 
Texts from Manu and other sacred w'ritcrs are liberally 
interspersed, and the aulher foresees the objection 
to his method of exposition by reading new mt'anings 
into old texts. Mrs. Annie Besant, in her introduction, 
no doubt concedes that Manu's precepts cannot be 
blindly followed in this age, but along with this 
conce.ssion to modern requirements she makes the 
assertion that his contain all the needed solutions. 
For a .statement of this kind ‘faith abundant’ is 
necessary and the author assures us that this 'has 
nol been lacking’, so much so that he has preferred 
lo hold his judgment in suspense rather than 
make an adverse comment. We must accordingly 
be prepared for S(jme vague and fanfa.stic presentations 
of ancient thought and in some places we are in¬ 
evitably led lo suspect that Manu himself, minus the 
light of modern wisdom which the writer has imbibed, 
would not dream of giving the interpretations which 
the writer has done. There is, however, nothing 
surprising in this. Naturally enough, the author has 
not .succeeded in totally eliminating the influence of 
the age ho lives in, and there may be even those who 
would go the length of saying that his ill-success in 
this respect makes his book all the more valuable. 

To say all thi.s, and not to recognise (he serious 
purpose of the book, would however, be doing the 
author a great injustice. The great drawback of 


theosophy is that it makes men too credulous, and ' 
this in^ a land where liberty of thought and freedom ’ 
of enquiry h;n e long been subordinate to aiuhoriiy. 

Bui the little that we know of theosophy emboldens 
us to say that its great merit lies in its insistence on 
purity of thought, charity of disposition, and a life 
of rigid self-control and spii’ilualit^’—-lessons which 
are badly needed in this materialistic and luxuriou.s 
age. Theosophy has also done sonunhing to popularise 
the sacred books of India and lay bare tht:ir core of 
wi.sdom and l^eaiity. The author of the present volume 
has given us a Ihoughtful anah-sis of the peaceful, and 
from this point of view thoronghlv consistent organi¬ 
sation of anci<‘nt Hindu societt-, of its life of purity and ; 
self-abnegation, of the plain living and high thinking 
w’hich characterised it. The purpose, the jnstificalion j 

and the W'isdom of many ancient rules of life have also I 

been expounded with considerable insight and earnest¬ 
ness, and the philosophical lone of the authof in 
treating of these serious subjects, deserves thorough 
commi;ndaiion. It is not necessary to agree with alt 
or even much of the writer’s view's to perceive that they 
deserve thoughtful consideration, and are iiot to be 
laid aside with a cursory glance merely because they 
do not happen to harmonise with llie trend of the 
readtr's owm thouglits. 

Moslem Politics. 

A Talk on Moslem Politics: by Moulvi Muhnmnd 

Aziz Mirdha, Honorary Secretary, All-India 

Muslim League, Lucknow, ig/o. 

'I'his is one of a series of pamphlets originally written 
by the author in dialogue form in Urdu and translaleil 
into Fnglish (and also in the various Indian verna- 
ctiiars) with the express purpose of popularising the 
princijiles of the Muslim l.eague and for the p(»lilical 
education of the masses of tlie moslem ctmimunily. 

We are glad that our Mahoniedan fellow sul>ject-s, 
if in view of their ‘political importance' lhe\- will allow 
us to call them so, have come out of their shell and 
now frankly avow-the necessity of political edm alion 
for the masses. As the Moslem I.eag^ue concedes that 
the Government is all that it should be, Naserudclin, 
the exponent of the principles of the Moslem League 
in the pamphlet, is naturally asked about the need 
for the organisation, and in reply he slates 'you know 
that even the mother docs not feed the child unless 
it cries.' So political agitation is after all n<»l without 
its justification in the scheme of the universe, and for 
this admission the non-Moslem section of the Indian 
community should be grateful. The cardinal points 
of the Muslim League creed as expounded in this 
brochure art.—ft) the right of separate representation 
in accordance with the political importance of the 
Mo.slem Community (2,1 the maintenance of the British 
Government in India and (3) the cultivation of friendly 
relations with the other communities, without prejudice 
to (i) and (2). As to (2), the writer truly says that 
Indians of all sections are bound to recognise it, 
at least none may openly dissent from it. 

But the first and the third points are dearly anta¬ 
gonistic. The preservation of good relations with 
other communities, on which the writer so largely 
dwells towards the end of the brochure is impossible 
so long as the Islamic section claim .superiority over 
them, noton the ground of superior intelligence, 
education, ability or even numerical strength, which 
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all could understand, but because they were once the 
rulers of the country. You cann it insult a man and 
claim his friendship at the same time. Besides, if the 
Mahomedans w’crc once the rulers of the country, it 
is also an uiuloubled historic fact that the British w'on 
India not from them but from the Hindus. We are 
told in this'^pamphlet that jf the British rule were 
withdrawn, Moslems would be the subject of the non- 
Moslems, and that 'it is much more gallinp to he 
ruled by one’s <juondam subjtict than b)' a lor(;ign 
nation’. If Mahomedans rtvive racial hatred by 
drawing such fancy-p(utraits, may not the Hindu.s 
justly retort that the insisteiuc on the fac t ih.ii the 
Mahomedans once ruled the country and the claim 
for preferential treatment on that account .are equallj' 
galling to them. Sentiments like tlu-se obviously do 
not promote j^ood feeling. Kqiial and not preferen¬ 
tial irealineni can alone lead to good fellowship. 
Swjtraj in the sense of self-Govcrnmcnl <<n colonial 
lines the writer considers to be a visionary and 
impi .acticaljlc ideal, but he is di.screctly silent ns to 
what his own ideal is. To iis it seems obvious that 
the exKnsion of rt preseni.itivr' Go\'ernmenl tnd the 
appointment of Indians to high executive positions 
are mc;iningle'-s unl('ss thev have- self-(iovcin ncnl for 
their objective. The Mussflnjon of ( atcntt.i, ennfment- 
ing on the pamphlet under n \ i( w , tighllv says ih.il 
"if these ;iie the ideals t»f llie Indian Nliissalmans, 
and not any real and enev tive participation in the 
(iovernment of their own eounirv, we think their life 
is not worth living.” The writer svmpathi.si^s with 
Swadeshi ntovement, but .idvocales moderation, and 
adds that Ciovernmeni itself is a warm .supporter of 
honest Swadeshi. Wc suspect that the writcr'.s 
support of Sw.ideshi is prepared to go only so far as 
officialdom lays down as propv-r and no more. If .some 
pensons in auihoritv were to say that it is di.sloyal to 
the country of our rulers to prefer home-made cloth to 
the proriucl of I.amashire mills, we believe a .section 
of the l.cague would sa\ ditto. As the Mtissuhvan 
says: "Is Islam to be condemned for the misguided 
zeal of certain of its followers? If not, why should the 
Swadeshi t unenient which is fraught with immense 
potentialities be dubbed 'a concerted revolt agaiicst 
the Government'?” 

It is not to be understood, however, that we are not 
in agreement with much that finds place in this 
brochure. With llie writer’s recog'nilion of the need 
for greater education, along genera! ns wi.'ll as technical 
and industrial lines, and his pit'a for co-opcration in 
all questions which affect the agricultural, commercial 
and social progress of India, we are in hearty .agree¬ 
ment. We also admit the painful truth that the 
Hindus are broken up Into a thousand tlifferent sects 
an<l castes, all making for disunion, and that their 
treatment of the depressed classes is both 'iinbe.arablc 
and inhuman.’ 'I he writer s.ays in one place: 'll 
is quite possible that in the di.stant futuro religious 
and racial cliffcrenci's m.ay be so softened that they 
may not, as in the highly civilised countries of Kurope, 
conflict with hainiony in political views.’ If that hope 
is ever to be realised, it will not be by dwelling too 
emphatically, as the Muslim I.eaguc appears to do, 
on the various elements of di.sintcgralion. One of 
the main w.ays to overcome those elements of discord 
and remove them from the body-politic is to ignore 
them as much as practicable, for this itself will make 


the work of fusion much easier. The writer says 
'.sagacious stalesman.ship keeps the present always 
in view,' but he is the greater statesman whose 
patriotic imagination can mould the pcesent in the 
light of the glorious vision of an united India that is 
to be. We trust that the authorities of the Muslim 
League will devote greater attention in future to this 
aspect of the question. 

Hindu Conference. 

Report of the first Punjab Hindu Conference, 

held at Lahore on the 21st and 22nd October igng. 

Price annas six. Lain Gopal Chand, Pleader, 

Secretary, Punjab Hindu Sabha, Lahore. 

We welcome this report of the proceedings of the 
Punjab Hindu Conference and loeommerld its careful 
perusal by educated Hindus all over India. In view 
of their importance, wc propose to give a resume of 
the contents in some detail. 

The resolutions passed at the Conference dealt 
with the following subjccLs: (ij Desirability of 
strengthening the feeling of Hindu nationality and 
Hindu unity (2) Encouragement of the study 
of Sanskrit and Hindi (3; Encouragement of kathas 
from Hindu liter.aiure on nonsectarian lines to improve 
.and strengthen indigenous culture and morality (4) 
Celebration of Hindu national festivals (5) Desirability 
of writing a true history of the Hindus '6) Protection 
of cows \7) b'.iHdur.'igenu’nt of the Ayurvedic system 
of medicine (H) Protc.si ag.ainsf the Punj.ab Land 
Alienation and Pre-emption Acts by which the superior 
castes w'ere legally debarred from holding land (9) 
Adequate representation of Hindus in government 
service (to) Hindus and the Reform scheme (i i) Raids 
on frontier Hindus (12) Desir.abilily of holding an 
All India Hindu Conference. Pundits, barristers, 
pleaders, zemindars, doctors, vaidy.as, bankers and 
traders belonging to the Hindu community including 
Sikhs and Jats, .ittcndcd the deliberation.s of (he 
Conference. Of the speeches delivered at the Con¬ 
ference three deserve special notice, tho.se of L.ala 
Lajpat Ray, R.ai Bahadur Lala l,a! Chanel, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, and Sir Dr. Pratul 
Chandra Chaitcrjea, President of the Ci>nference. 
The fir.st two speeches In particular deserve to be 
printed in pamphlet form and distributed broadcast. 

L.Tla Lai Chand began by quoting the Shrisiric 
equivalent of the Biblical precept ‘the race is to the 
swift and the \’iclory is to the strong’ which is em¬ 
bodied in verses 28-2() of C hapler V of the Code of 
Manu—'the immobile are the food of the mobile, the 
toothless are the food of the toothed crealure.s, the 
handless of those who had hands, and the timid of 
the brave’. If other commtinitics are willing to join 
hand-s wath the Hindus in matters of common interest, 
they are welcome, if not, the Hindus need not fall 
on their knees and crave for union. It is essential 
not to permit the least inroad on the moral scniiniem 
which binds together the community even if the 
desire to form .a wider community by co-operation 
with other communities were to bo .sacririced for its 
sake. Ca.ste-conferences are u.seful in so far as they 
aim at refonning social abusc.s peculiar to those 
castes, but if they stiffen class distinctions and. keep 
alive minor differences and create a sense of sell- 
glorification they are mischievous. The sub-division.s 
of the four main divisions of Hindu Society are 
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unshastric and should be abjured. In order to survive 
the struggle going on everywhere in nature, the 
community must as the first and foremost step evolve 
a consciousness of self-existence as an independent 
and separate entity coupled with a desire to maintain 
and continue such existence and while co-operating with 
other communities for the general welfare and progress 
of humanity to oppose a united front whenever and 
wherever its interests are threatened. 

According to Sir P. C. Chatterjea, the Hindu 
Sabha, abstaining as it does from politics properly so 
called (though it reserves the right to submit represent¬ 
ations to Government against particular measures 
actually in force or in contemplation), is not likely to 
retard the growth of the sentiment of nationality in 
the country. 'Politics should form the peculiar 
province of an undenominational body like the 
Congress and political concessions should be sought 
equ^Iy for all ranks, creeds and races of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects and not for one section only. We 
should eschew the self-seeking and aggressive political 
creed of the Moslem League.’ ‘For twenty-five 
years’, observes the cautious ex-Judge, 'the National 
Congress, run mainly by Hindus, has been agitating 
for the rights of all Indians alike without reference to 
creed, race or locality and scrupulously avoiding 
discussion of all matters in which the interests of 
minorities are likely to clash with those of majorities. 

It got itself branded as dis]o)'al and seditious but 
continued to work nevertheless until the advent of the 
present Liberal ministry which has sanctioned certain 
reforms. But a Mahomedan political association 
has suddenly sprung into existence and straightway 
leaped into fame and claimed the premier position 
for its co-religionists. Its success is phenomenal and 
the Anglo-Indian papers in India and those in 
England, with a few notable exceptions, while bitterly 
opposing the reforms proposed by the Secretary of 
State, have given effusive support to all its demands, 
however prejudicial to other communities. The 
reforms are intended by the Secretary of State to 
give the people some hand in the management of 
their affairs, but they are coupled with the concession 
of Mahomedan superiority and claim for the creation 
of separate electorates. The N.itional Congress stood 
up for the principle of Indian nationality which is 
nascent and deserves to be encouraged, but the 
separate electorates would apparently give it a deadly 
blow. Though the Congress has all along acted 
with a scrupulous regard for the rights of minorities 
and there is nothing in the past to justify the asper¬ 
sion, Hindus have been credited in the Anglo-Indian 
journals with Machiavellian designs to appropriate 
all the power to themselves when the concessions are 
made. As there is no hi.storical evidence that our 
Mahomedan brethren have done anything in the 
past For the British which Hindus have not done, the 
current opinion that the preference shown for 
Mahomedan interests by their Anglo-Indian friends 
is due to a desire to “dish” the Hindus for the 
political agitations of the National Congress appears 
to me to receive considerable support.’ On this 
futility of political agitation Sir P. C. Chatterjea 
bases his justification of a nonpolitical organisation 
like the Hindu Sabha. 

The speech of Lala Lajpat Ray was the speech of 
the session. He began by propounding an answer 
to the question—Who are Hindus? The Hindu Sabha 


does not exclude Sikhs, Jains and ‘our friends of the 
Brahma Samaj.’ Anyone who is prepared to sail 
under the Hindu flag and lake the credit or discredit 
which attaches thereto is a Hindu. Those who aie 
prepared to maintain the disiin^u’-liii’g features of 
Hindu culture in their thought and lile are Hindus. 
There are some—the speaker probably referred to 
England returned Hindu.s—who think that they will 
be better off by dissociating from those who bear that 
name. Lal.a Lajpat Ray was not one of those who 
were ashamed of their national parentage, who refused 
to share the glory, the pride, and the temporary 
obloquy of the Hindu name. But some would object 
to such a wide extension of the definition of the word 
‘Hindu’on the ground that people who have so little 
in common cannot make a common cause, and that 
it is impossible to raise euthusiasm in such a heteroge¬ 
neous community. Hut this objection is fallacious 
and misleading. For according to the canonat of 
political philosophy, the Hindus are a ‘people’and 
as such a political unit. According to an eminent 
German writer, "A people comes into being l)y a 
slow psychological piocess, in which a mass *of men 
gradually develop a type of life and society which 
differentiates them from others and becomes the fixed 
inherttance of their ivtcc.” According to the same 
writer, community of spirit, and community of inter¬ 
ests and customs determine the individualif}’ ol a 
people. Religion is no longer an element of nation¬ 
ality, nor is a common language indispensabh'. 
Neither is purity of race an essential element, but if 
it were, as a great French writer, M. Jean Finot, 
observes, owing to the caste system of the Hindus, 
there is no nation on the face of the globe which can 
claim greater purity of blood. But the hope of India 
lies today in breaking up the aristocratic organisation 
of castes. Sanskrit is in a sense the common language 
of Hindu India. The spirit of Hindu culture is 
reflected in our literature, specially in our epic poetry, 
in our festivals and social practices. “If our conti¬ 
nuance as a separate people depends on the conti¬ 
nuance of our separate culture, it is absolutely 
necessary in our collective interest as a people th.at 
we should not allow that culture to be materially 
changed in its essence and .spirit.” To maintain our 
national individuality should be our ambition. “Let 
me in conclusion say that by aiming at unity and 
solidarity amongst the Hindus we do not contemplate 
a blow at Indian unity. 1 am firmly convinced that 
it is impo.ssible to build an Indian nation from 
above. The structure must be built from below. 
It is rather putting the cart before the horse to 
expect the Hindus and Mahomedans to unite and 
make a common cause, before bringing about a 
sense of unity and solidarity among the different 
seciions of the Hindu community itself. The attempt 
to bring about a political union between the Hindus 
and Mahomedans has so far met with scant success, 
if it has not disastrously failed. The reason is obvious. 
Not because the cause was unholy, but because it was 
based upon false ideas and in utter contempt of facts 
and existing conditions. The revolt first came from 
the Mahomedans.While the Mahomedans have 

f ained in unity and solidarity by uniting their 
rethren and making a serious effort to close up their 
ranks, the Hindus have lost ground in every 
direction.” “I cannot too aften repeat that the best 
way to bring about Hindu-Mahomedan unity is to 
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streriffthen the Hindu community inter se and to 
make it impossible for anyone to slight it...Mf ihere 
are anyone amonj.; ihe cosmopolitan Htndu.s who think 
that the exlinciion of ihc Hindus as a .separate com- 
muiiify or people is likely to faciliiate the natural 
evolution from a political point of view, the least that 
I can say of them is that they are grievously mistaken. 
'I'he extinction of the Hindus a.s such will not brinjj 
them nearer the rnillcnium... Lot the Hindus cease to 
be Hindus, the Mahomedans sltali be Mahomedans, 
for all time to come. ..In the present strufjijle between 
Indian communities, I will be a Hindu first and an 
Indian afterwards, but outside and even in India 
again.stnon-Indians, I am and .shall ever be an Indian 
first and a Hindu afterwards. That is in short my 
position in matter.” The Lala concludes his able 
address by quoting the memorable words of Yudhisthir 
when he was approached by the enemies of Durj’odhan : 

’ TO tre TO Jia S I 
w ftrt? g TO tra q II 
Five are we, five are we. five are we, and a hundred 
are they. But at the time of dispute with others, W’e 
arc hundred and five. 

As we write news comes of ,i ]^reat Hindu Conference 
at Multan presided over by a Sikh leader who said in 
his presidential speech : “A Hindu is a Hindu, 
whether he be a Sikh or a Sanaiainst, an Arva or a 
Brahmn." According to the Bengalee, this jfrowing 
sense of solidariU' amon^f different sections of Hindus 
is due to the f('<rling that they are not a favoured 
community, and in life tliere is not a stron^^cr bond of 
union than the sense of a common misfortune. 

Wc do not expect cverv Hindu to agree with these 
views. But they deserve to be deeply pondered by 
every well-wisher of Hinduism. X. 

Modern Criticism and the Bible. 

The Origin and Character of the Bible and its place 
among Sacred Books by '^abce Thomas Sunderland. 
Published by American Unitarian Association, 
tf;, Beacon Street, Boston, U. S. A. Pp. j dollar 
20 cents, net; by mail / dollar -{4 cents. 

In the present book, the author has .set forth clearly, 
definitely, and comprehensibly the Modern View of 
the Bible. The origin of the Bible, its authorship, 
its growth, the circumstances under whi('h it arose, 
the causes which produced it, its relation to God, its 
relation to man, its inspiration, the changes which its 
various writings have undergone, it.s reliability, its place 
among the sacred books of mankind, its transitory 
dements, its enduring elements, its permanent value— 
all these questions the author ha.s endeavored to 
answer frankly and without evasion, yet with a spirit 
of humility and reverence. In every particular the 
book is up-to-date and embodies the results of the best 
and latest Biblical scholarship. The author arrives 
at the conclusion that the Bible can no longer be 
accepted as an infallible scripture. But “this does 
not mean that either the Bible or its religion is less 
divine than the past has believed ; rather it means 
that the truly and really divine is larger and its ways 
are larger, than has been understood. As man and 
the world are not less from God because they came 
by the path of evolution, so the great truths of the 
Bible are not lesS' from God because they entered 
men's thought and life through the development of 


his own powers, through his deep experiences and 
his own spiritual growth, through centuries of moral 
struggle, of battling with his lower self, of aspirations 
after that which was above and beyond him, of 
gropings—often blind and painful, but never wholly 
fruitless—after truth and right and God.” 

Mr. Sunderland’s book is one of sterling merit and 
we give a warm welcome to it. It should prove very 
useful to the inquiring student. 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh. 

Sanskrit and English. 

Vedanta. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus, Volume V, Part f, 

{No 14). 

The Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana -with the corn- 
mentary of Baladeva translated by Baku Srisha 
Chandra Vasu and published by Babu Sudhindra 
Nath Vasu at the Panini Office, Bahadurganja, 
Allahabad, pp. g6. Price Re. i‘S A - nual subs- 
cription, Inland Rs. 2, Foreign £ 1. 

It contains 56 Sutras (up to i. 2. 25) with :— 

(i) Sanskrit Text of the Sutras. 

(ii) Pada patha with meaning of eveiy word. 

(iiij English Translation of lh<* Sutras. 

(iv; Translation of Baladeva's Commentary. 

(v) Sanskrit Fext of the passages quoted by 
Baladeva in his Commentary. 

Baladeva’s Commentary is considered as an 
authoritative exposition of the Vedanta Sutras by 
most of the orthodox followers of Chaitanya and we 
give it a warm welcome in its Engli.sh garb. The 
book is being ably edited and translated. 

Bengali. 

Japan. 

ynpnn: by Suresh Chandra Bandopadhyaya. 

Chatierjea ^ • 0., 20^j-4 Cornwallis Street, 

Calcutta. Price Rs. i/S/. 

The lovely get up of tire volume—its neat printing, 
good paper and beautiful binding—is in keeping with 
the excellence of its contents. We have read a good 
many books on Japan by European, American, 
japancse, and Indian writers, but we do not remember 
to have come across one which is so interesting and so 
well-written from the Indian point of view. The 
writer ktiows the art of bringing out the core of the 
matter in a few short sentetrccs. His style is 
exceedingly charming, and he writes from intimate 
pcrstrnal knowledge. The beautiful illustrations with 
which the book abounds are a treat in themselves. 
Two chapicrs on education in japan and the history of 
Japan round off the author’s personal experiences and 
impressions. We learn from this book that the meit 
of Japan are neither handsome nor very cultured 
or intelligent, their towns and cities are a mere 
conglomeration of wooden huts without any pretence 
to architectural beauty; their women are not much 
better treated than ours: and the impression one 
gathers from it is that the Japanese are superior to the 
Indians in nothing but patriotism, freedom and the 
happy accident of castelessness, if we may coin that 
term. But these make all the difterence in the world, 
and they fully explain the phenomenal success of the 
Japanese. A. B. C. 
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Gujarati. 

Drishtanta Shatnk hv Chhotalal Narhheram Bhatt, 
puhihhcd by Mohanlal Monsukhram Shah, Book- 
seller of Baroda, printed at the Lnkshntt Vilas 
Printing Press, Barodn. Second Edition. Thtck 
paper hound. Price Rs. 0'io~o. Pp. nS {igw). 

As the commentator of that monumental series, 
Gujarati Prachina Kavyamala, Mr. Chhotalal Bhatt’s 
name is not unknown in the field of literature. With 
his happy knack of writinp Gujarati he has translated 
the above work from Sanskrit and originally written 
by a )aina Pandit. It contains a mixed assortment 
of precepts on ethics culled from the Ranch Tantra, 
the Hitopadesha and otherkindred compositions. It is 
simple, instructive, and the elucidatory notes, 
particularly valuable. Young boys and girls are sure 
to be pleased with it. 

K. M.J. 

Sari Rithhai by Govindhhai Haihihhai Desai, B.A., 
LL.B., Census Superintendent, Baroda. Published 
hyN.M. Tripathi Co, Bombay. Thick boards. 
Pp. 4S. Price Rs. 0-4-0 (igio). 

The writer needs no introduction, as he has been 
always present before the public eye by means of his 
many manuals, written at intervals, snatched from an 
exacting public State Service. This little book con¬ 


tains a collection of a set of rules of conduct, which 
on account of their incongruity hasalre«idy formed the 
.subject-matter of various skits in the well-known woekiv 
paper called "The Gujarati". The incongruity lies 
in the fact of the rule.s—a majority of them, we should 
say—being primarily and wholly applicable to those 
who lend an English sort of life or to tho.se who attend 
Government offices. E.G. The admonition that call.s 
should be made between 9 and to a.m., a.s that is the 
hour suitable to Indians, wholly ignores the fact thai 
many Indians are shop-keepers or non-Governmeni 
service men, whose day begins with 7 or 8 o’clock ami 
not with 11-30 A.M. (SiandaidTime). Similarly about 
the way in which conversation should be carried on 
or dress should be worn. The manners intended to 
be inculcated in this part of the composition are 
suitable more for observance between English men 
and English men or between English-knowing gentle¬ 
men and Europeans. And for them the book ^oiild 
be a redundancy, as th(‘v are sure to have read their 
lessons in manners in English books. But the other 
part which deals with our customs, in case of caste 
dinners, marriage invitations Sic., is more to the point 
and it is very de.sirable that what is said there should 
be taken to heart. The publication is a mere tentative 
effort and Mr. Desai has asked for suggestions. We 
should therefore wish that it .should be nwised in its 
former part dealing with Anglicised manners. 

K. M.J. 


NOTES 


India, Lord Morley and Lord Minto. 

Writing on Lord Moricy’s Indian ad¬ 
ministration, The Daily News of London 
says ;— 

The Indian Councils Act with its very considerable 
foundation for reform, was unpalatable enough to the 
bureaucratic school, and the bureaucracy on the spot 
have done what they can to divert and pervert its 
cairying out. The l.iberal school, on the other hand, 
cannot but regret very .sincerely his sanction of the 
deportations, and not less, perhaps, his sanction of 
that very complete scheme of coercion which is now 
being carried out by the Government of India, and 
under which freedom of the Press, freedom of speech, 
the right of public meeting, and the right of combina¬ 
tion have completely disappeared. 

If^ as The Daily Navs says» “freedom of 
the Press, freetlom of speech, the right of 
public meeting” “have completely dis¬ 
appeared” from India, or, to avoid any 
possible unconscious exaggeration, let us 
say, disappeared to a very great extent, in 
what light are we to take the newspaper 
estimates and eulogies of the Morley-Minto 
regime that we have been reading in the 


papers in India ? What are we to think of 
the adulatory farewell addresses which have 
been heaped upon Lord Minto? 

The exponents, in the Pres.s, of the 
Physical Force Extremists are now defunct, 
—any Government would have been bound 
to suppress them. I'he organs of the 
Academic Extremists have also disappear¬ 
ed;--a more liberal administration than 
that of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy would 
have tolerated them. Repressive legisla¬ 
tion has made the advanced wing of the 
Moderate party sing very small. The 
moderately Moderate papers still indulge in 
prayers for the removal of grievances in 
the guise of criticism. The extremely 
moderate journalists alone dare to lay 
bare their hearts,—such hearts as they may 
be presumed to possess,— hearts on which 
the surgeon may find on a post-mortem 
examination the facsimile of the adored feet 
of Lords Morley and Minto, as, to compare 
things profane to things sacred, the holy 
name of Rama was found on the heart of 
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the monkey-general Hanuman^ or, rather, 
as the breast of the god Vishnu bears the 
foot-print of the sage Bhrigu. 

So taking the most charitable view of the 
case, we may say that it is only one side 
of the shield that has been presented to us. 
I'he other sicie has still to be presented. 
But who will present it? Echo answers 
“Who?”. 

it is said that the repression-cwm-concilia- 
tion policy has been a great success. Time 
will show. And much depends, too, on the 
meaning of the word success. We who 
have had the privilege, the honour and 
the pleasure (we hope this is the correct 
phrase) <)f living under the progressive and 
benign rule of Lords Morley and Minto, 
cannot properly judge of its quality. We 
are too near the times. Whether real success 
has been attained or not, silence at any»rate 
has been produced. The only question is 
whether this silence is the sign of content¬ 
ment or of fright. One party cries, “We 
have been conciliated,” it cannot be known 
with what sincerity or intelligence. And 
there is no other fully articulate party. 

The Daily Neivs makes the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy responsible for the retrograde, 
reactionary and mischievous features of the 
Irtdian Councils Act, with its Regulations, 
by saying that “the bureaucracy on the spot 
have done what they can to divert and per¬ 
vert its carrying out.” We do not know: 
though it is certain that at one time Lord 
Morley was of opinion that the Musalman 
minority should not have any representation 
in excess of its numerical proportion. If he 
has weakly yielded to the views of the man 
or men on the spot, he must bear his full 
share of the blame. For the partisans of both 
the Lords have been striving to give to either 
the whole credit of the “Reform Scheme.” 
So it is but fair that the blame should go 
with the credit. We were about to forget, 
however, that Mr. W. T. Stead has brought 
forward the claims of a third party. He 
wrote at the time of the inception of the 
Act: 

It is no sudden outpouring of Pentecostal grace 
upon the Indian Civil Service. The conviction that 
is now resulting In action, is duo to the .agitators who 
are being imprisoned, and exiled, by their pupils. 
Does any one im.agine that the supremely scU-saiisficd 
bureaucracy of the Indian Civil Service would ever 
of its own motion have opened this new chapter in 


Indian reform ? Those who can answer the question 
in the affirmative little know the nature of bureau¬ 
cracies. Officialism ‘in self-adoring pride securely 
mailed’ never discovers that reforms are necessary, 
by the workings of its own conscience. As the 
Apostles said of old that the law w;is the schoolmaster 
to lead us to Christ, so it may be said without 
irreverence that the agitators were the teachers who 
led Lord Minto and I.ord Morley to seek salvation in 
a policy of reform. It may be and often is necessary 
for the pupils to imprison their tutors when the latter 
go too far in their impositions, but they must ever do 
it as if they loved ihein. If Mr. Gladstone never 
could quite bring himself to express his gratitude to 
Mr. Parnell when he employed the resources of 
civilisation in locking him up in prison, we need not 
wonder th.ai Lord Morley refrained from paying hts 
debt to Tilak and his colleagues when ho introduced 
his Reform Bill. Those of us who are in a position 
of gre.Hter freedom and less responsibility should the 
more feel it incumbent upoii us to do homage to the 
real heroes of the new era in India, and we should do 
so all the more whole-heartedly because for the 
moment the inexorable exigencies of maintaining l.aw 
and order in India have necessitated the temporary 
removal of these useful and public spirited pioneers 
from the scene of their political activity. 

The agitators who never were deported 
or sent to jail ought to send a humble 
memorial to Mr. Stead to consider their 
claims, too. 

Let us come to the point, however. As 
the fame of the Morley-Minto regime rests 
principally on the “Reform Scheme,” our 
remarks will be directed principally to that 
measure. I'he consideration of any human 
action, to be complete, must include both 
the motive and the deed. But we must 
not discuss the motives of Lord Morley 
or of the men on the spot. We shall neither 
take it for granted that their motives were 
absolutely above reproach, nor that they 
were bad. The first point to be considered 
is, does the Indian Councils Act with the 
Regulations more than outweigh “that very 
complete scheme of coercion which is now 
being carried out by the Government of 
India, and under which freedom of the 
Press, freedom of speech, the right of public 
meeting and the right of combination have 
completely disappeared”? (What of these 
the people still enjoy, they enjoy by 
sufferance of the Executive and the Police, 
not by virtue of unassailable legal right.) 
Our deliberate opinion is that it does not. 
The repressive measures have deprived us 
of more valuable and a greater number of 
elements of a free and progressive civic life 
than the Indian Councils Act has supplied 
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us with. And this they have done unneces¬ 
sarily^ too. 

The second point to consider is, has the 
“Reform Scheme” given us in an em¬ 
bryonic form (for a full-fledged one we must 
not, it seems, even dream of having) a 
representative assembly with legislative 
and administrative functions, controlling 
the executive, and dealing with all ques¬ 
tions which are limited in their scope to 
India, a representative assembly, that is to 
say, which will gradually pave the way to a 
fully developed parliamentary form of 
Government ? Our opinion is that it has not. 
Nay more, it was not meant to. Lord 
Morley said distinctly that he had no moon 
to give us, that even if he had, he would 
not give it; the moon being self-govern¬ 
ment of the colonial type. He added that 
he would not have introduced the Reform 
Bill if he thought it would gradually lead 
on to a parliamentary form of Government. 
His opinion is that India must have personal 
rule till a remote future beyond whose 
thick veil his imagination could not pierce, 
and that self-rule of the colonial form was 
a fur-coat which would not suit the torrid 
climate of India. 

We must not be understood to say that 
the Reform Scheme will for ever bar the 
way to representative government;—repre¬ 
sentative government India will certainly 
have. What we mean is that such popular 
government will not be the natural evolu¬ 
tionary outcome of the Scheme. 

I he third point is, do the “Reforms” help 
or hinder the growth of an Indian nation, do 
they or do they not promote national solidar¬ 
ity ? The answer must go against the 
“Reforms”. 

The fourth point is what have we gained 
by this Act? (i)A theoretical admission that 
in the Provincial Councils there should be a 
non-official majority. V\e say “theoret¬ 
ical” because a considerable number of 
the non-official members nominated and 
elected under the Regulations cannot 
but be of such a type that with their votes 
the officials are always sure to gain their 
object. (2) The power to move resolutions. 
Owing, however, to the reasons set forth 
under (i), resolutions disliked by the Gov¬ 
ernment, can seldom if ever be carried, and 
even if carried, Government is not bound 
to give effect to them. We admit they 


may have a “moral effect.” But the time 
has gone by when we could rest satisfied 
with mere “moral effects.” (3) Greater 
facilities for discussing the Budget before 
and after presentation. But as such dis¬ 
cussions can produce only a “moral effect,” 
we cannot call them satisfactory. (4) A 
larger number of non-official members. But 
as the quality is in inverse ratio to the 
number, we are not satisfied. (5) The 
awakening of the Indian Musalmans to 
take an interest in the politics of their 
country. This has been the only substantial 
gain ; but at what a price ? 

These are, so far as we can recollect, the 
chief gains. 

'I'he fifth point is what harm and wrong 
has the Act done us, or is likelv to do us ? 
(i) These “Reforms” will prevent even the 
consideration of any real reform for years 
to Come. (2) Against the practice and 
principles of representation recognised in 
the most politically advanced countries, the 
“Reform Scheme” introduces the retrograde, 
reactionary and mischievous principle of 
representation by classes and religious 
sects. We will not here discuss to what 
extent class, race or sectarian animosity 
existed in India, or whether it was greater 
here than in the civilised West. Wc only 
want to say that India wants legislative 
enactments which will tend to obliterate 
class, race or sectarian distinctions, to 
bridge the gulf where it exists, instead of 
producing the opposite effect. But this Act 
is not such an enactment. The mischief 
it does is all the greater as there is no 
animosity greater than religious animosity. 
(3) The Scheme creates a favoured class and 
humiliates all non-Musalmans by relegating 
them to the position of an unimportant 
class who were conquered at first by the 
Muhammadans and then by the British, but 
who never had any political or other great¬ 
ness to boast of. And thereby (4) it falsifies 
history ; as at the time of the establishment 
of British rule in India, the Musalmans had 
ceased to be her rulers, nor is it true that 
they ever were dominant throughout India. 
(5) gives the right to vote to very poorly 
qualified Musalmans, but denies that right 
to non-Musalmans possessed of very much 
higher qualifications. (6) It has driven a 
wedge between class and class, particularly 
between Hindus and Musalmans, creating 
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greater jealousy^ distrust and animosity 
between them than ever existed. The 
injury done to the nation in this res¬ 
pect is immeasurably great. (7) It strikes 
a blow at the justly acquired political 
influence and power of the educated class. 
f8) Formerly the number of members chosen 
by the people was small, but their voice, 
however ineffectual and feeble, could be 
clearly discerned as that of the popular 
party. But now the “non-official” members, 
though a larger body, are such a motley 
crew that we hear only a confused 
sound of many voices. We may call the 
voic^e of a few of them ihe opinion of 
the people, but the (iovernment is able to 
set off the other voices against them, giving 
to the latter the name of public opinion. 
This is a distinct advantage to the bureau¬ 
cracy which it will never fail to turn to 
the best account. • 

The creation of the Executive Council 
m Bengal and the ntimination of an Indian 
member of the Imperial and the three 
Provincial Executive Councils, must be 
set to the credit of the two Lords. Hut the 
circumstances and surremndings are such 
that even if the sturdiest and most patriotic 
Indians were nominated to the t-'ouncils, 
they could do no positive gtiod to Intiia. And 
we know that in the majority of cases, only 
invertebrate creatures have been chosen. 

A London Institution for 
Indian Students. 

The Empire says : — 

We li.'ive seen siicli a dear little picture of the 
Indian students in the Recreation Room at .-i, ('ress- 
well Road, that it will not Ih* surprising d wise parents 
send their children by t)ie dozern to South Kensington. 
In the illustration, two students are playing chess and 
a third is looking on quite meekly (tins is so un- 
Indian : he should be criticizing and doing tnost of the 
jilaying). Then there is a )'ouih reading a newspaper, 
and another is immersed in a bulky tome, his hand to 
his forehead in the style of Shakespeare, Hall Caine, 
and other great minds. The sixth young man is a 
puzzle—he ts idle and yet has a military bearing: 
perhaps he belongs to the C. I. But the whole 
Is charming and there is not even a cigarette to be seen 
anywhere. 

It is very wicked of The Empire to suggest 
that such a purely philanthropic institution 
is used for the purpose of police espionage. 
The Hon, Mr. Syed AH Imamus 
Appointment. 

As the Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali Imam is an 
ablcv man, his choice to succeed Mr. S. P. 


Sinha as the Law Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council ought to give satisfaction. It is 
true he is not the ablest among Indian 
barristers, but it should be remembered that 
after Mr. S. P. Sinha’s resignation, abler 
men than Mr. Ali Imam might not have 
been in the running at all. Nor could the- 
Government take the risk of appointing a 
barrister with immense practice; for the 
salary attached to the post not being an 
inducement for him to stick to it, there would 
be j. chance of his throwing it up after the 
novelty of the thing had worn off. 



The Hon. Mr. Syed Ali Imam. 


An Anglo-Indian journalist has criticised 
the appointment by saying that though Mr. 
Ali Imam is an able criminal lawyer, his 
immediate work will be to deal with factory 
and insurance legislation, of which he knows 
nothing. Now, this journalist should re¬ 
member that the English barristers who are 
generally tempted by the salary to come 
out to India are not walking encyclopaedias, 
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they are not masters of every possible sub¬ 
ject of human legislation. They pick up 
knowledge in the course of their work. 
There is nothing to show that Mr. Ali Imam 
is less able than the ordinary run of English 
Law Members, Why should not he then 
be able to master the subjects of Insurance 
and Factory laws sufficiently well to draft 
bills relating to these matters? The airs that 
some Anglo-Indians give themselves are ri¬ 
diculous. Because they are masters of India 
now and can hold Indians down, it does 
not follow that every Anglo-Indian is a 
giant and any Indian is a dwarf by his side. 

We do not at all complain that the 
ablest Indian barrister after Mr. S. P. Sinha 
has not been chosen to succeed him. We 
think it rather fortunate that it is so. For 
what has even Mr. Sinha been able to do 
for his country? He may have been able 
to prevent some mischief, but the public 
do not know about it, nor do the public 
know what positive good he has done to 
his country. On the contrary, we find him 
holding almost the same views as are held 
by officials. He not only supports the 
existing repressive measures but seems to 
lay down an impossibly, absurdly and un¬ 
necessarily slow process of evolution for re¬ 
presentative institutions in India. Now, we 
do not want our ablest men to be officialised. 
It is better that office should have no 
temptatiion for them. 

Nor do we complain that whereas the 
Moslem League men are chosen to fill high 
offices, Congresswallas are given the cold 
shoulder. In the first place, this statement 
is not quite accurate, for some High Court 
Judges have been prominent Congresswallas. 
In the second place, we think it is good for the 
popular cause that the work of an agitator 
should not bring him any earthly or official 
rewards, and that a servant of the public 
should not become a Government servant. 
In countries where the people govern them¬ 
selves, it may not much matter whether a 
man is an honorary servant of the public 
or a paid servant of the Government which 
derives its power from the people. But 
here in India it is idle to profess to believe 
that in the majority of cases there is not a 
vast difference between serving the Govern¬ 
ment and serving the nation. 

Though it is a wrong principle to appoint 
a man to a post because of his religious 


faith, we do not see any reason why we 
should take it for granted that Mr. Ali Imam 
owes his appointment to his creed. We 
are glad that the choice has fallen on him and 
not on some other Muhammadans whom we 
could name, as he is not an extreme Separ¬ 
atist as some prominent members of the 
Moslem League are. He is one of the 
worthy band of Bihar Muhammadans who 
think that India is their country and who 
do not wish to cut themselves off from the 
other inhabitants of India. His brother 
Mr. Hasan Imam is a prominent nationalist. 

Hindus and the coming census. 

If the Moslem League and Mr. Gait would 
kindly tell us at what figure exactly they 
want the Hindu population of India to 
stand at the next census, we could easily 
tell them what tests should be applied to 
redifce the present politically inconvenient 
figure to the one required. Undoubtedly it 
is very bad of the Hindus to be in an over¬ 
whelming majority in the land of their 
birth. Why can’t they call themselves by 
some other name, -even then they would 
smell as—seditious, shall we say ? -as now. 

That the Moslem League should try to 
look big and enhance the importance of 
its own community Is perfectly legitimate. 
But it has simply no business to meddle 
in the affairs of the Hindus. Nor is Mr. 
Gait’s meddlesomeness more justifiable. ' 
Neither the Mullah nor the Padri need 
feel called upon to interfere in the social 
affairs of the Hindus. The Hindus alone 
can give the Vyavastha as to who is a 
Hindu and who is not. To think of the 
Musalman or the Christian playing the role 
of the Brahman, would be, to say the least, 
unspeakably droll. 1 he motive of the 
Moslem League and Mr. Gait is quite 
transparent. We are sorry the League 
has thought fit to adopt the familiar West¬ 
ern trick of disguising its real selfish object 
in the garb of philanthropy. U it really 
feels pity for the depressed classes of the 
Hindus, let it convert them to Islam, and 
thus reduce the Hindu majority, too. That 
would be a perfectly legitimate method. 
And Mr. Gait, too, as a Christian, may try 
to reduce the Hindu majority by converting 
the lower castes of the Hindus to Christian¬ 
ity,—with the help of the Government, if 
need be, as suggested by Mr. Chirol. That 
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would be a far more legitimate and straight¬ 
forward method than the one under 
contemplation. 

But if Mr. Gait must needs play the 
Religion-Examiner, why set a question 
paper to the Hindus alone? Surely there 
are nominal Christians and nominal 
Musalmans, too, in India. Why not try 
to find out real Christians and real Musal¬ 
mans, as well ? Why take it for granted 
that all persons professing to be Christians 
and Musalmans have obtained diplomas or 
certificates from God giving them the 
inalienable right to call themselves such, 
bu( that, on the contrary, Hindus must not 
call themselves by their own names unless 
they can pass a test. I'he Census is neither 
a political nor a religious document, and 
the Census Commissioner who wishes to 
play Father Confessor to the Hindus has 
surely mistaken his vocation. Nothin|J can 
be more preposterous than for him to try to 
fix a man’s religious denomination for him. 

Every man has the indisputable right 
to call himself bv whatever sectarian name 
he chooses, and the only party which has 
the right to object is the sect whose name 
he uses to describe himself. If a Pariah or a 
Chamar calls himself a Hindu, the right to 
call in question the accuracy of the descrip¬ 
tion rests with the other Hindus, not with 
Musalmans and Christians. I he Brahmans 
and other high caste Hindus have nev'er 
denied the “untouchable” castes ihe title 
of Hindu. 

Mr. Gait has laid it down that certain 
Sikhs and Jainas are not to be returned as 
Hindus even if they desire to be so returned. 
Why, pray ? One may as well refuse to 
admit that a man belongs to the house 
of his parents. To those who are Hindus, 
the Hindu name is as dear as the name of 
Christian is to a Christian or the name 
Muslim to Musalmans. It is injurious and 
insulting that anybody should propose to 
take away from any Hindu the dear Hindu 
name, however lowly his position in the 
Hindu social scale may be. 

For non-Hindus must never forget that 
it is an essential characteristic of the existing 
Hindu social organism that some members 
are considered higher and some lower, some 
clean, some unclean. One may call this 
sort of social constitution irrational, unjust, 
self-destructive, fatal to national solidarity 


and progress, wanting in humanity, &c., &c., 
but one is bound to recognise the fact as 
a fact. The orthodox Pauranik Hindu thinks 
that all who are not twice-born or dvijas 
sprang from the feet of Brahma. Now, in 
the human body, the feet are very useful 
but not essential to life, a man lives after 
his feet or legs have been amputated. But 
none but an idiot would say that the feet 
or legs are not a part of the human body. 
Such In the estimation of the Hindus are 
the non-dni’yos. We think they are absolutely 
wrong in this view. But at the same time 
what we assert is that they have within their 
own body social as perfect a right to hold this 
view, as we have the right to criticise their 
view. As to clean and unclean castes, the 
Hindu view may be illustrated as follows. 
Among Hindus, as among many other 
peoples, the palm of the hand is 
considered cleaner, more touchable, than 
the sole of the foot. One prepares and 
takes food with the hand ; food or water 
touched with the fingers is taken, there is 
no objection to water in which a finger 
has been dipped. But the toes are not 
considered, in actual fact or “ceremonially”, 
as clean as the fingers. But the palm of the 
hand and the fingers, and the sole of the 
foot and the toes, are all considered parts 
of the human body. Similarly, all castes, 
whether clean or unclean, are Hindus. 

In his circular on the Census Returns of 
Hindus Mr. Gait says 

There arc, however, many other tribes and 
castes whose beliefs and customs are of the Animiutic 
rather than the Hindu type. A case in point is the 
Paraiyan of Madras. Mr. Thurston writes:— 
“Brahman influence has scarcely alTectedthe Paraiyan 
at all, even in ceremonial. No Paraiyan may enter 
any Vaishnava or Shaiva temple even of the humblest 
sort. They arc neither Vaishnavties nor Shaivites ” 
They acknowledge a supreme deity w hom they call 
Kadavul, but do not w’orship him. Their worship is 
confined to various mothers (amma), such as the 
eoddesses of the boundary, bamboos, cholera, etc. 
The ceremonies attending their worship arc similar to 
those of the Animistic tribes. 

It seems to be forgotten that what are 
called Animistic beliefs and ceremonies are 
held and practised even by illiterate 
Brahmans and other high caste people in 
villages. They, too, worship the “mothers,” 
the goddesses of cholera, small-pox, &c. In 
Bengal they call small-pox “miyer dayi” 
or “the mother’s mercy,” in Upper 
India they call it simply or 
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“the mother.’' Are they too non*Hindus? 
Besides, how would Messrs. Thurston 
and Gait explain the presence of the 
images of Paraian Saints in Hindu temples 
in Madras, where thev receive worship? 
Hinduism and the Hindu social structure 
are very complex things. Mr. Gait's ques¬ 
tion paper may serve the political purpose 
of reducing the number of Hindus by “pluck¬ 
ing'’ a large proportion of that comm’unity ; 
but his prop<ised tests, as printed below, are 
neither exhaustive in their entirety, nor are 
they clear and adequate taken singly. 

(i) Do the nKMiibcrs of the ca.sie or tribe worship 
the great Hindu gods? 

{2) Are they allowed to enter Hindu temples or 
to make oiTcritigs at the shrine? 

(3) Will good Brahmans act as ihcir priests? 

(4) Will degraded Br.ihmans do so? In that 
ease, are the)' recognized .•^s Biahinans hy persons 
outside the caste, or are they Brahmans onlv in 
name ? 

(5) Will dean ca.'^les lake water from them ? 

f6) Do they cause pollution, (u' 1 )) touch, (h)hy 
proximity ? 

(1) Will Mr. (lait give an authoritative 
list, ba.sed on the Shastras, of the great 
Hindu gods? What place do the goddesses 
occupy ? Vaishnavas do not generally wor¬ 
ship Kali or S.'ikti. In ages not long past 
Vaishnavas and Saktas of the same caste 
would not generally intermarry and inter- 
dine : they hated each other as Protestants 
and Roman Catholics do in Europe. The 
feeling still survives to some extent. Which 
of them are Hindus, which not ? 

(2) The custom as to entering temples 
differs in different parts of the country. In 
some places, private temples can be entered 
only by Brahmans. As to the great public 
temples, the temple of Biswe,swarat Benares, 
of Baidyanath at Dcoghar and of Jagannath 
at Puri, may be entered by any Hindu of 
any caste. In the last named place, there 
is no pollution of food by the touch of any 
Hindu caste. Any Brahman can without 
loss of caste eat food touched by a man of 
any low caste. As to making offerings, it is 
not clear what is meant by it. One fact 
is clear, -no one but the officiating Brahman 
priest is allowed to touch an idol or worship 
it directly. 

(3) Who is to determine who is a good 
Brahman? obviously the Hindus themselves. 
Why not then leave it to the Hindus also 
to determine who are and who are not 


Hindus? The real objection is that that will 
not be politically convenient. 

(4) What is meant by a degraded Brahman? 
Does it refer to classes^ or may refer to 
individuals also? Is an excommunicated 
Brahman who has been to England a 
degraded Brahman? Is he or is he not a 
Hindu? Or taking the word degraded to refer 
to classes, are these ^‘tlegraded Brahmans” 
themselves Hindus? If they are, why 
should not those whose priests they are, 
be reckoned as Hindus?--for Hindus never 
officiate as priests to non-Hindus. If they 
are not, we have the curious spectacle of 
men calling themselves Brahmans ^nd 
wearing the sacrificial ihreail denied the 
name of Hindu. 

(5 As to taking water, there are thou¬ 
sands of Brahmans in Upper India who do 
not take water from the hand of any non- 
Brafimans, however high their caste may 
be. Are these non-Brahmans non- 
Hindus? Bengali Brrihiiuins take fish and 
sometimes meat. For this reason many 
Hindustani and Madrasi Brahmans (includ¬ 
ing Mrs. Annie Hesant) do not take water 
from them or food cookeil bv them. Arc the 
Bengali Brahmans non-Hindus? In many 
places Ganges water may be taken from 
certain low castes but not any other water. 

(6) In Bengal and in Upper India generally 
no one, not even a mehtar (sweeper), causes 
pollution by proximity; that queer idea 
seems to be a monopoly of the Southern 
Presidency. As to pollution by touch, ideas 
differ in different provinces, in liengal, for 
instance, no Brahman who goes to a chamar 
(shoe-maker) to order a pair of shoes consi¬ 
ders himself polluted by his touch when he 
measures his foot. Similarly no Brahman 
considers himself polluted bv the touch of 
his tailor, generally a Musalman, or, may¬ 
be, a man belonging to some unclean caste. 

We think Mr. (lait would do well to 
admit every otie to the title of Hindu who 
calls himself one. If he does not, it would 
be desirable to bring the question before 
the law-courts. We think it would be a 
good plan for any individual or caste 
ordinarily classed among Hindus but not 
entered by Mr. Gait as Hindu to sue him 
for damages in a civil court. H necessary 
public subscriptions may be raised for the 
purpose. It should not be forgotten that 
with the Hindu name is indissolubly 
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connected the personal-law of the Hindus,— 
the law of succession, &c. 

We think it our duty to observe in this 
connection that the higher caste Hindus 
have been greatly to blame in their treat¬ 
ment of the so-called “untouchable” castes. 
It is their irrational, unjust and, sometimes, 
cruel conduct that has given a handle to their 
opponents. What can be more foolish and 
idiotic than to think that the touch of any 
human being can pollute another human 
being? The touch or proximity of cattle, of 
sheep and goats, of cats, horses or mrmkcvs, 
does not pollute the ‘holiest’ of Brahmans. 
Is ^ human being worse than these lower 
animals that his touch or proximity should 
pollute anybody ? The grouping tcigether of 
all castes as Hindus in all past censuses 
has not made the Hindus a compact unit, 
efficient for all purposes of self-defence and 
triumphant advance, because of the defects 
inherent in their social constitution. The 
offici.al lopping off on paper of some members 
of their social organism cannot weaken the 
Hindus if the higher castes can secure the 
lieartfelt attachment of the lower bv justice 
and generosity and the saving love that 
uplifts. We long for the day when the 
distinction between “clean” and “unclean,” 
“touchable' and “untouchable,” and 
“higher” and “lower” castes will vanish by 
all occupying an et|uaily high spinlual level. 
May we all strive in our lives to hasten the 
approach of that day ! 

Farewell Banquet to Sir W. Wedder- 
burn. 

Seventy persons were present at a farewell 
banquet given in London to Sir William 
Wedderburn, President-elect of the Indian 
National Congress, prior to his departure for 
Ind ia. Lord Courtney was in the chair, and 
a number of Members of the House of Com¬ 
mons were present together with the Right 
Hon. Mr. Ameer Ali, Sir Charles Ollke, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta and Sir Henry Cotton. 
Lord Courtney, welcoming the King's visit 
to India, pointed out the danger of the 
people of India expecting more than a 
constitutional monarch was able to give. 
He eulogised Sir William Wedderburn’s 
services to the cause of India. We think no 
living Englishman has deserved such eulogy 
better than Sir William. 

Sir W. Wedderburn, replying, said that 


the principal object of his visit was to help 
in the work of reconciling warring com¬ 
munities. He was betraying no confidence 
when he said that H. H. the Aga Khan 
was in agreement with his aims. Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta and the Right Hon. 
Mr. Ameer Ali proposed that a friendly 
conference be held in Bombay to compose 
the ilifferenccs btween the Moslems and the 
Hindus. Sir F'. M. Mehta was convinced 
that Sir William Wedderburn's mission 
would achieve a higher feeling of com¬ 
radeship than ever before. While we 
sincereiv desire that there sh<uild be amity 
among all classes inhabiting India, we 
confess we do not in the least relish Mr. Amir 
All’s posing as a peace-maker. Of all pro¬ 
minent living Indians, he has done most to 
embitter Hindu-Moslem relations; we can 
onlv hope he has done so unintentionally. It 
would be best for his reputation for sincerity 
(?) if he confined himself to his usual role. 
Long before the issue of Mr. Gait’s circular 
on the census returns of Hindus, it was 
he uho conreiulcd that the lovser class 
FLndus were not Hindus at all. So it is 
cjuite clear who has been Mr. Gait’s inspirer 
in the mischievous idea which is at present 
agitating and embittering the minds of 
Fdindus more than anvtliing else. 

Sir Charles Dilke thought that the 
element of danger in India was obviously 
exaggerated. 

The King’s visit to India. 

It has been settled that the King will visit 
India in 1912 and hold a Coronation Durbar. 
Of course, he will be cordially welcome and 
there will he a big taniasha. I'he ruling 
chiefs will vie with each other in the 
display of rich robes and splendid equipages. 
Some of them will all but pauperise them¬ 
selves in according to His Majesty a suitable 
reception. All this is obvious. But think¬ 
ing men must also consider the results to 
be achieved by ail the lavish expenditure 
that will have to be incurred. So far as the 
ruling chiefs are concerned, they will be 
profoundly grateful for any enlargement 
of their liberties, if any,- that they may 
obtain. In any case, they will certainly 
have cause to pray sincerely and ferventW 
to God to bless His Majesty vvith his 
grandmother’s boon of longevity, both from 
the feelings of loyalty which they must 
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entertain for him as well as from the less 
exalted motive of self-interest. For Corona¬ 
tion Durbars coming oftener than once in a 
generation would be too ruinous. 

As for lesser folk, we cannot divine what 
their feelings or their gain will be. In 
Great Britain the old world personal senti¬ 
ment called loyalty has ceased to exist. 
There loyalty means simply giving one’s 
personal adherence to the constitution. In 
India the sentiment called loyalty still 
exists. It must be plain to the meanest 
understanding that this sentiment owed 
its origin to the kings themselves recognis¬ 
ing their duty to their subjects in a certain 
way; so that when kings either through 
the absence or loss of constitutional power 
or through negligence fail to do their duties, 
the sentiment of loyalty cannot long survive. 
The question is whether a constitutional 
monarch like King George V. can satisfy 
the demands of Indian loyalty. It is per¬ 
haps a doubt like this that crossed Lord 
Courtney’s mind at the farewell banquet 
to Sir W. Wedderburn, when he “pointed 
out the danger of the people of India 
expecting more than a constitutional 
monarch was able to give.” Many English¬ 
men who at all think of India demand that, 
though in Great Britain it was all right 
that loyalty should become a cold business¬ 
like affair, in India it should retain its old 
world sentimental character unimpaired. 
They forget that if the King’s power is 
hedged in by the constitution, making it 
impossible for him to do more for his Indian 
subjects than issue proclamations and 
messages and exert moral pressure on his 
ministers, when so minded, the sentiment 
cannot remain unimpaired, though loyalty 
in the sense of obedience to the constituted 
authorities need not be affected. 

There is no doubt that British monarchs, 
understanding the character of the Indian 
people and also understanding their own 
interests, and feeling that their real empire 
is in India, would do more for India if they 
could. This we recognise. We recognise 
the desire to do good wherever it is present. 
At the same time we think it our duty to 
observe that the educated community can¬ 
not i.n their hearts accept gorgeous pageantry 
as a substitute for civic rights nor can 
pageants make the dumb millions forget 
the tyranny of subordinate officials, the 
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excessive land revenue, the pinch of 
hunger or the misery caused by epidemics. 
Literate or illiterate, Indians are not 
children. They can appraise the worth 
of pageantry and of more substantial 
things at their proper value. 

British Indians in South Africa. 

The London correspondent of the “.Man¬ 
chester Guardian” makes mention of a 
report which has come to his notice that 
the Imperial Government have at last 
come to an understanding with the govern¬ 
ment of the South African Union on the 
question of the grievances of the Bripsh 
Indians in South Africa. Reuter also has 
cabled a similar report to India. I'hc 
Union Government have decided to introduce 
soon into the House of Assembly a measure 
to repeal the Asiatic Act of 1907, and 
aboFish all the objectionable features of 
the subsequent restrictive legislation. I'he 
mere repeal of the 1907 Act would not 
of itself provide "a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulties, because the Registration 
Amendment Act of the following year 
was so framed as to render the previous 
Act unnecessary, and since it came into 
operation the 1907 Act has really fallen 
into desuetude. But it is understood that 
the settlement which the Union C'lovern- 
ment now propose is a substantial improve¬ 
ment on that offered on behalf of the 
Transvaal Government last year, and 
virtually means that the differential provision 
in the Immigration Law for European 
and Asiatic immigrants will be swept away. 
With this will go the system of finger-prints 
and other derogatory regulations. It is 
understood that the promised legislation 
will also provide for the extension of the 
benefits of the Natal Pensions Law to 
Indian school teachers in that province. 
This will remove another real grievance. 
It is said that in place of the existing 
restrictive laws, an education test similar 
to that, which is in use in Australia will 
be imposed on all immigrants alike, 
whether European or Asiatic. Immigrants 
will be, for example, asked to read some¬ 
thing printed in some European language. 
If this means that the language is to 
be chosen by the immigrant, then it will 
be an honest test, though it will still be a 
hardship and will place Asiatics at a 
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ilisadvantage ; for whereas a European will 
simply have to read something in his own 
mother tongue, the Asiatic will have to 
read a foreign language. But, if our 
memory does not play us false, in Australia 
the language may be chosen by the exami¬ 
ner of immigrants, so that an Indian may 
be asked to read German or Russian. 
In that case the test cannot but be 
prohibitive and dishonest. 

Since the arrival of Reuter’s telegram 
containing the above-mentioned report, 
the news of the death of a passive resister 
named Mr. Narainswamv under very pain¬ 
ful icircumstances has been received. Indian 
Opinion calls his death “legalised murder.” 
This paper has not been known to write 
in anger, d here must, therefore, be good 
grounds for the use of such an expression. 
Mr. Narainswamv is the second martyr to 
the cause of honour and justice. The first 
was a boy named Nagappan. 

Deportation and imprisonment continue 
to be in full swing. A recent and more 
painful development is the prosecution of 
Indian women residing in the d'ransvaal. 
Failing to break the spirit of the men, the 
Transvaal Government has now adopted 
the cowardly and dishonorable method of 
fighting the women, hoping thereby to 
subdue the spirit of their fathers, brothers, 
husbands and sons. 

It is a hopeful sign that several ruling 
chiefs have contributed to the fund for the 
relief of the South African Indians. Every 
heart must bleed to hear of their sufferings. 
Every Indian heart must glow with pride 
at the thought of their heroic persistence 
in the struggle for honour and justice. 
Not every man is fortunate enough to be 
placed in a situation which brings out the 
hero in him in a conspicuous manner. 
But every one can sincerely admire heroism 
and show in a practical manner that this 
admiration is genuine. 

Reader, has the tale of the doings and 
sufferings of your sisters and brethren across 
the seas, reached you ? Are you moved by 
it? Then come to their rescue. 

The Allahabad Congress. 

If, as is said, there is a genuine desire to 
have a united .congress of all Indian politi- 
cal'parties, barring of course the Physical 
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Force Extremists, there ought to be a large 
attendance from Bengal. 

Count Tolstoy. 

One of the world’s greatest personalities 
has passed away from human ken in the 
person of Count Tolstoy. He will be seen 
no more in bodily form, but as years pass 
his influence is sure to grow more and more 
far-reaching. His novels appeal even to 
people who are not given to serious think¬ 
ing. But all who are interested in human 
progress, cannot but bestow deep thought 
on what he has written on peace and war, 
on non-resistance, and on philosophical 
anarchism, the anarchism which savs that 
government, all governments, are bad and 
unnecessarily fetter human liberty, but 
which does not advocate any resort to 
violence to subvert any government ; 
though all may not subscribe to all his 
views. 

Two or three of his stories have been 
translated into Bengali. Many other works 
of his will bear translation. 

The Chinese Assembly. 

Reuter wires from Peking that on the 
25th November the Assembly unanimously 
passed a resolution in favour of applying to 
the full the measures against opium and 
deprecating a renewal of the agreement 
with Britain. A later telegram goes on 
to say that the Assembly is siiil sitting and 
adopting a most independent and liberal 
attitude. It has triumphed over the Grand 
Council which recently shelved its proposals 
by threatening to impeach it. The .Assembly 
has now resolved to memorialise the Throne, 
demanding that it either make the Council 
responsible to the people, or that it ert'ate 
a regular Cabinet. 

To friends of human progress all over 
the world, all this is encouraging news. 

The Bengal Executive Council. 

The Bengal Executive Council has at 
last been formed with Rai Bahadur 
Kishori Lai Goswami, m.a. b.l., as the 
Indian member. This gentleman may be 
taken as a representative of the landed 
aristocracy of Bengal. Though he is himself 
an educated man, he cannot claim to voice 
the opinions of the great educated middle 
class which has led the struggle for political 
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rights. And it is of course at present out of 
the question to think of a member of the 
labouring and agricultural classes represent¬ 
ing them in Council. 

he choice of Mr, Cioswami is better 
than that of one or two other men of his 
class who were mentioned in this connec¬ 
tion. But we think the nomination of 
Raja Pearv Mohan Mukherji or of Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandy would have 
given greater satisfaction, supposing the 
choice to be confined to land-holders. 

We hope Mr. Goswami will try to do 
good to his country. We do not know him 
to be unpatriotic, and he has been a bene¬ 
factor to his native town of Serampore. 

Turkey and Persia. 

Telegrams from St. Petersburg describe 
a good deal of sharp fighting on the road 
from Urumiah to Salinas between Turks 
and Persians. The former have been 
strongly reinforced and hold the road. A 
deputation of landowners, merchants and 
the clergy is endeavouring to get into tele¬ 
graphic communication with Teheran to 
ask the Government to take effectual 
measures against the Turks, otherwise tliev 
will appeal to the Powers. 

This to us is deplorable news; though it 
will console those who have been friglitened 
bv the bogey of Pan-lslamism. 

The thing is, Persian Nationalists mean 
well, and have shown remarkable capacity 
for dealing with the situation. But they 
have no money. We, therefore, strongly 
support the following appeal contained in 
a leader which appeared sometime ago 
in “ The Musalman”:— 

Wc have .somcahinf' to sav to our co-rcligionists in 
this counlrv. 'Ttiere is not llie icasl doubt lh.it the 
sympathy ol the whole Mohamedan eoiniminiiy goes 
forth to the Perst.in (iovernmeiit, and that inor.al 
SMTipathy has no doubt its value, hut can not llte 
Persian Nation.disis expect stiiiniliing more from 
their Indian brethren in faith ? i'he Indian Moha- 
medans lia\'e largely coniribuleil to the funds of the 
Hcdjaj Railvva\ and similar olhei' funds started by 
our co-rcligionisis of Western Asia, and thus they 
have shown practical sympathy to thecause of Islam. 
Now, want of funds is the principal difficulty with 
which the Persi.aii Govcrnnicnl is confronted .and if 
only money is forthcoming everything would be set 
right and thus a great Mohatnedan country would be 
saved . from impending ruin. Under these circums¬ 
tances we suggest that the Indian Musalmans, and 
it would of course be well if the other communities 
join them, should start a fund, collect as much money 


as possible and send it to the Persian Government. 
We are confident that if leading men all bver the 
country' exert tliemsebes, a respectable s\irn may be 
collected in no lime. Kxcriions of our contemporaries, 
especially of the IVafaii .and the Paisa Akhbar of 
Lahore, in this direction, are sure to be fruitful. We 
throw out this suggestion in llic hope that all trm; 
followers of Islam who arc inlereM<‘d in the preserva¬ 
tion of a Moslem coiintrv like Persia and all friends 
of consiiiiilional governinenl in the Hast will take it up 
in right e.iriK'st and thus try to materially help llie 
Persian Government in such a gnx'U crisis. 

The Parsisare a rich community. Though 
their ancestors had to seek safety in flight 
to India they are still attached to Persia 
and some of their co-religionists still live 
there. Cannot the rich Parsis help the Persian 
nationalists? The establishment of a pro¬ 
gressive constitutional government in Persia 
cannot but promote the welfare of the 
Zoroastrians in that land. Moreover, as 
that country is very sparsely populated, it 
will 4 )e an excellent thing for some Parsis 
to colonise and develop the land. 

Russians in Persia. 

Reuter wires from Teheran that six 
hundred Russian troops are reported to 
have landed at Enzeli and to be en route 
for Kazvin. The opinion is gaining ground 
among diplomatists that the Russian occupa¬ 
tion is assuming a character of permanency. 

We expected to hear as much. 

Great firitain has done well in withdraw¬ 
ing her troops from Linga; though she has 
not withdrawn her Note threatening, in 
case of anarchy, to police the disturbed 
areas at the cost of Persia, in order to 
protect the lives and commercial interests 
of British subjects. 

Mr. .Asquith at the Guildhall banquet 
said :— 

“Tbe Govc'rnmeixt has tloiii- iiolhitig in Persia 
inconsistciu wilh her indepondonou or iniegriiy. If 
the Persi.ni Govcrnnu'nl seek the goodwill of her 
neighbours their advances will meet wilh a ready 
response, but if their .'Uiitude is helple.ss and hoslile, 
confusifin and chaos will ensue wliich will endanger 
FV'isia herself and every interest there. In such .'Ui 
event we mi^st reserve the right to adopt measures 
necessary vo protect British inleresls.'’ 

All this is plain. But what one cannot 
fail to note is that justice does not govern 
international relations, might does. Also, 
white men obtain the consideration which 
the weaker “colored” races cannot obtain. 
Indian and Chinese merchants and traders, 
are deported^ imprisoned and ruined in 




